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PREFACE. 

If  the  reader  should  demaud  an  ^ology  for  the  length  of  some 
of  the  articles  in  this  Vdume  of  the  Bibliotbeca  Sacka,  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  w(vk  purports  to  be  a  collec- 
tioo  of  TVacts  and  Essays,  and  waa  intended  to  exhibit  a  full  and 
tbcmMigh  discussion  of  the  various  topics  which  may  at  any  time  t>e 
takeo  np,  so  as  to  he  of  pennaneat  value  as  a  work  of  reference. 
The  nature  of  it  is  also  such,  that  articles  cannot  well  be  divided. 
It  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  effort  with  the  Editor,  to  give  to 
the  work  aa  great  a  variety  as  seemed  compatible  with  these  higher 
objects. 

The  publication  of  the  last  Pert  has  been  delayed,  is  order  to 
efiecl  an  arrangement  which  will  greatly  add  in  future  to  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  work.  Of  this  arrangement,  when 
completed,  due  notice  will  be  given. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  several  of  the  communications  from  Pale^ 
tiae  are  from  (he  Rev.  Hr.  Wolcott,  who  has  traversed  the  coun- 
try and  explored  Jerusdem  with  the  eye  of  a  keen  and  intelligeot 
obeerrer,  and  whose  remarks  have  furnished  aereral  important 
corrections  to  the  Biblical  Researches  in  that  country  published  by 
the  Editor.  These  corrections  are  specified  in  their  proper  places. 
Hy  sole  object  has  ever  been  the  truth ;  and  as  in  the  multitudinous 
details  comprised  in  that  work,  I  could  not  hope  for  perfect  accuracy 
without  being  more  than  human,  so  I  have  rejoiced  to  make  any 
corrections  resulting  from  a  more  exact  observation  and  a  like  love 
of  the  truth.  In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  8th,  1843,  Hr.  Wolcott  adds  a 
testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Biblical  Researches,  which 
I  venture  to  subjoin  here,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because,  as  his 
corrections  of  that  work  have  been  spread  befcve  the  public,  it  is  do 
more  than  right  that  his  testimony  in  its  favour  should  also  be  made 
known ;  and  secondly,  because  intimations  have  reached  me  from 
TuriooB  quarters,  that  some  of  its  statements  and  positions  in  respect 
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to  the  topography  of  Jenisalem  snd  some  other  places,  ue  likely  to 
be  assailed,  in  carrying  cm  a  erwade  in  favour  of  the  reputed  site  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Hr.  Wolcott  writes  as  follows  :- 

"In  referenee  to  the  few  slight  corrections  in  the  Biblical  Re-  - 
"searches,  which  I  noted,  and  which  I  perceire  you  have  puhliabed, 
"  it  is  hut  fur  to  as;  of  that  portion  of  the  work  which  I  had  the 
"  opportunity  of  collating  and  veri^ing,  that  my  constant  surprise 
"  was,  that  so  few  mistakes  should  have  occurred  in  so  wide  and  varied 
"  an  examination ;  and  that  with  nothing  was  I  more  impressed,  than 
"  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  your  observatitws.  The  few  addition- 
"  al  e^lorations  which  I  attempted,  were  obviously  suggested  by  the 
"  Researches.  I  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  your  platform ; 
"  and  was  reminded,  at  every  step,  bow  comparatively  meagre  would 
"  have  been  my  acquisitions  in  Palestine,  without  the  aid  of  yoar 
"  book.  And  such,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  the  experience  of 
- "  future  obeuvers. 

"  The  above  testimcmy  is  at  your  service,  if  you  think  it  will 
"  be  useful.  Had  I  anticipated  the  publication  of  the  corrections 
"  which  I  sent,  I  should  have  accompanied  them  with  eimilar  re- 
"  marks." 

E.B. 
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RESEARCHES  IN  PALESTINE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Compiled  fiom  tmiom  commuaicationi  raceiTed  at  different  times  bom  th« 

B<T.  Eu  Shith  and  Bev.  S.  Wolcott. 

(WUb  >  thp  or  (be  Counlrr  mnHuid  llM  Bonreai  of  the  Jordu.) 

The  first  portion  of  the  following  article  bas  already  appeared  in 
print ;  but  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  introduce  it  here,  with 
Bereral  additional  circumstances  interwoven ;  partly  for  the  sake 
of  continuity  and  completeness,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
accompanying  Map,  which  is  now  first  published. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  it  was 
stated,  that  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  was  about  to  return  to  his  station  at 
B^dt,  taking  with  him  instruments  of  the  best  kind  in  order  to 
verify  our  former  observations,  and  prosecute  further  researches  in 
parts  of  the  country  not  vi^ted  by  us ;  and  that  I  hoped  to  be  the 
medium  of  communicating  his  subsequent  observations  to  the  pub- 
lic Mr.  Snuth's  return  took  place  in  April,  1841 ;  but  the  state 
of  confusion  and  anarchy  and  war  since  existing  in  Mount  Leba- 
non and  the  adjacent  regions,  by  whidi  the  mission  has  of  coarse 
been  greatly  affected,  has  also  hitherto  cut  off*  all  opportunity  for 
travelling  and  personal  observation  on  bis  part.  The  scenes  of 
desolation  and  bloodshed,  which  have  passed  in  the  interval  before 
the  eyes  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  oUiers  in  their  letters,  pubhshed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Missionary  Herald,  particularly  in  the  numbers  for  May  and 
June,  1843. 

In  the  mean  time  others  have  been  doing  the  work  of  surveying 
the  Holy  Land  much  more  extensively,  an^  perhaps  more  effectu- 
ally, than  could  in  any  case  have  been  done  by  a  single  individual. 
It  may  be  recollected,  that  when  the  British  fleet  was  withdrawn 
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10  BB8BARCHBS  IN  PALESTINE. 

from  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1840,  a  corps  of  engiDeers,  all  picked 
men,  was  left  bebind,  io  order  to  make  a  military  surrey  of  the 
country  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Three  officers,  Majors  Robe, 
Scott,  and  Wilbraham,  were  constantly  occupied  in  making  sur- 
veys in  all  quarters ;  and  in  the  southern  part,  Lieut  Symonda  car- 
ried a  series  of  triangles  over  the  greater  portion  of  Judea  and  the 
country  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  including  lines  of  altitudes 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  ;  and  when  the  English  government  shall  have 
made  the  use  it  chooses  of  the  results  of  their  labours,  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  will  be  given  to  the  world. 

The  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  English  officers  and  the 
American  missionaries  was  of  the  most  friendly  character ;  and  the 
former  often  communicated  to  Mr.  Smith  so  much  of  their  observa- 
tions as  was  compatible  with  their  con6dential  duty  to  their  own 
government.  From  one  of  them.  Major  Robe,  he  received  a  writ- 
ten communication  respecting  the  country  around  Merj  'AyQn  and 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  accompanied  by  a  sketch-map ;  and 
another  of  them,  Lieut.  Symonds,  gave  him  the  exact  result  of  his 
measurements  to  determine  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
documenis  are  now  in  my  hands.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Smith  has 
also  transmitted  several  letters  directed  to  hmi  from  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Wolcott,  one  of  the  American  missionaries,  who  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1841-2  at  Jerusalem,  and  while  there  took  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  several  inquiries,  which  Mr.  Smith  and  myself 
could  only  begin,  and  also  made  excursions  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  results  of  his  investigations,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munications of  the  English  engineers,  are  of  sufficient  importance, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  laid  in  detail  before  the  public. 

The  prospect  in  respect  to  future  observations  is  at  present  gloomy. 
The  corps  of  engineers  was  withdrawn  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1841;  and  what  is  yet  to  be  learned  must  be  gathered  up  by  indi- 
vidual enterpiise  and  opportunity.  To  this  the  confusion  and 
Anarchy  and  insecurity  winch  now  prevail  among  the  people,  pre- 
sent a  formidable  obstacle.  In  February,  1842,  Mr.  Smith  wrote 
as  follows;  and  the  state  of  things  has  not  yet  changed  for  the 
better: 
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**  Palestine  is  now  in  too  dLSturl)ed  a  state  to  allow  of  much  tra. 
nlling ;  and  I  have  no  hope  of  its  being  much  better  while  this 
[Turkic]  goTonment  remains.  It  is  a  most  wretched  sjrstem  of 
&Daticism,  corruption,  oppression  and  anarchy.  I  fear  we  mutt 
wut  till  another  revolution,  before  doing  much  more  towards  bibli- 
cal research  in  the  country." 

Under  date  of  May  7,  1842,  Mr.  Smith  again  writes :  "  Two 
parties  hare  come  by  Mouat  Sinai  and  Wady  MOsa  this  year. 
The  last,  a  very  large  party,  were  taken  out  of  Sheikh  Husein'a 
bands,  between  Petra  and  Hebron,  by  the  Tiyfthah  and  their 
allies;  among  whom  were  probably  our  friends,  the  JehAlIn 
No  injury  was  done  to  the  travellers ;  indeed,  I  believe  they  were 
better  satisfied  vrith  the  robbers,  than  with  their  guides.  The  en- 
counter took  place  just  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-ieib.  Afterwards 
they  turned  and  went  up  Wady  el-Fikreh  to  the  fountain  and  palm 
trees."  This  appears  to  have  been  merely  an  act  of  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  the  Tiyfthah  and  their  allies,  against  Sheikh  Husein  of 
the  'Alawln,  who  permits  no  other  tribe  to  bring  travellers  within 
bis  limits,  but  has  not  scrupled  himself  often  to  conduct  strangers 
through  their  toritory  to  Hebron.' 

L    C0DNT8T  ARODND  THE  SoURCES  OF  THE  JoBOAN. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  we  were  prevented  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  Druzes  from  prosecuting  our  intended  journey  by  the  Lake 
el-HQleh  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  Damascus ;  and  obtained 
a  view  of  the  lake  and  region  round  about  only  from  el-BenIt,  a 
high  point  a  short  distance  north  of  Safed.*  Our  subsequent  route 
from  Safed  to  Tyre  left  also  the  country  upon  the  Ltt&ny,  from  the 
Bnk&'a  to  the  vicinity  of  Tibnin,  still  unexplored.  It  is  just  these 
districts,  including  the  intervening  tract  of  Merj  'AyAn,  which  are 
covered  by  the  accompanying  sketch-map  of  Major  Robe.  The 
route  of  that  officer  from  BeirQt  was  by  way  of  Deir  el-Kamr,  el- 
Mal[ht&ra,Jezzin  and  the  Jisr  Bfirghtlz,  or  bridge  over  the  Litftny, 
to  H&sheiya  and  B&nifts ;  thence  across  (he  Merj  el-HOleh  (Meadow 
of  the  Hfileb)  to  Kedes,  the  ancient  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  on  the  west- 
ern hills ;  and  so  to  Safed.    After  .visiting,  the  range  of  mountains 

'  See  BibL  Re*,  in  Palest  n.p.543.        *  Ibid.III.p.  339. 
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between  Safed  and  the  plain  of  'Aklca,  be  examined  the  country 
along  our  route  from  Safed  by  Bint  Jebeil  to  Tibnln  and  the  Jisr 
K&kfityeh ;  proceeded  thence  to  the  great  castle  es^-Shdklf ;  and, 
returning  part  of  the  way,  followed  the  usual  track  by  Nas&r  and 
Bftbliyeh  to  Sidon.  On  his  map  the  positions  of  the  principal 
places  are  laid  down  according  to  their  proper  relative  bearings 
with  each  other  and  with  tbe  magnetic  north ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
distances,  he  bad  no  other  criterion  to  judge  by,  than  the  time  accu- 
rately noted.  A  portion  of  the  same  route,  from  Tibntn  by  the 
iisi  K&katyeh,  was  also  travelled  by  the  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  on  his  way 
from  Safed  to  Sidon.     See  near  the  close  of  this  article. 

Form  of  the  Lake  el-H^ek.  As  we  saw  this  lake  from  the  high 
ground  at  el-Benlt,  the  intervening  tract  of  lower  table  land  hid 
from  our  view  its  southwestern  shores,  and  caused  it  to  appear 
almost  as  a  triai^le;  the  northern  part  being  far  the  broadest'  It 
turns  out  that  this  is  nearly  its  true  form ;  or  rather,  the  map  gives 
to  it  in  some  degree  the  shape  of  a  pear ;  the  projection,  however, 
on  the  northwestern  part,  being  tbe  largest. 

Smirees  of  the  Jordan.  These  are  treated  of  in  the  BibUcal 
Researches,  according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  mo- 
dern travellers.*  Two  separate  streams  of  considerable  magnitude 
are  there  said  to  enter  the  lake  el-HOleh  from  tbe  north,  each  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  others.  The  easternmost 
of  these  two  streams,  with  its  two  sources,  one  at  B&ni&s,  and  the 
other  at  Tell  el-Kftdy,  is  the  Jordan  of  ancient  and  modem  times: 
The  westernmost  stream,  which  is  longer  and  lai^er,  is  represented 
as  formed  by  the  union  of  the  river  of  Hdsbeiya;  issuing  from  the 
Wady  et-Teim,  and  another  stream  from  Merj  'Ayfin.* 

The  statement  thus  ventured,  that  the  two  main  streams  enter 
the  lake,  or  at  least  its  marshes,  separately,  was  not  regarded  as 
being  fully  ascertained  ;  it  was  made  on  the  strength  of  various 
circumstances  j  for  there  was  then  no  better  positive  authority  for 
it  than  Buckingham,  who,  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  another  im- 
aginary lake,  which  he  professes  to  have  seen,  north  of  tbe  Hftleh. 
It  is  highly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  map  of  Maj.  Robe 
fully  sustains  the  posi^oa  there  taken.     It  exhibits  the  two  main 

■  Bibl.  ReB.  III.  p.  3S9.  ■    J  Ibid.  pp.  347-354.        *  Ibid.  p.  353. 
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itninia  as  flowing  separately,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  quite 
thnnigh  the  marshca  toto  the  lake  itadL 

The  stream  from  Meij  'Ajtai  was  inserted  on  oar  map  in  accord- 
ance with  Seetzen'a  map  and  the  tertimony  of  Mr.  Smith,  who 
travelled  through  that  djatrict  in  May,  1835.  Mr-  S.  q>eaka  of  it 
expresly  asdraining  tbedistiict  of  M«rj 'Ayfln.'  But  thestream 
does  not  appear  cm  the  map  of  Maj.  Bobe,  nor  on  that  of  Berton. 
Tlu8,  at  first  viev,  is  singular ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  dis- 
trict of  Merj  ^ Ayftn  was  often  described  to  me  by  my  fellow-traTeller, 
as  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well-wato^  plain.  But  he  snd  Seetzen 
were  there  early  in  the  season,  when  the  surplus  waters  flowed  off 
to  join  the  rirer  of  H&sbeiya ;  wlule  Maj.  Robe  and  Berton  saw 
it  only  in  Ai^ust,  when  the  heats  of  summer  had  dried  up  the 
waters,  learing  probably  only  the  gravelly  bed  of  a  winter  brook, 
hstead  of  this,  Maj.  Robe's  map  has  a  small  stream  not  mentioned 
by  any  traveller,  lyii^  half  way  between  the  branch  irom  Tell  el- 
Eftdy  and  the  river  of  HAsbeiya,and  flowing  into  the  latter. 

The  two  laige  fountains,  'Am  el-Melt&bab,  and  'Ain  BeltLt,  on 
die  weston  ade  of  the  basin  of  the  HOleh,*  are  given  on  the  map ; 
and  also  foar  smaller  fountains  and  brooks  farther  north. 

Jtbelesh-Sheikh,  or  Herman.  From  the  map  it  appears  that 
this  mountain  has  in  fact  two  peaks  or  summits ;  and  Mr.  Wolcott 
also  afterwards  gives  a  bearing  of  the  northern  one  from  Bint  Je- 
beil.  As  we  saw  this  noble  mountain  only  from  the  S.  W.  the  two 
summits  were  then  in  a  line ;  and  the  whole  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  towering  pyramid.  The  circumstance  of  the 
two  summits  explains  to  us  why  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  this  moun- 
tun  io  the  plural,  the Hermoru* 

Lake  Phdtda.  An  account  of  this  lake,  as  ascertained  by  Irby 
and  Mangles,  is  giv«i  in  the  Researches.^  Under  date  of  June  7, 
1842,  Mr.  Smith  transmitted  to  me  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
lipping,  an  Coglish  artist,  whose  oane  will  several  times  appear 
in  the  following  pages,  and  who  passed  up  from  fiftai&s  N.  E. 
towards  Damascus.  After  leaving  Bftni&i,  he  says,  "  I  took  a 
little  trouble  about  PUala,  and  vi»ted  the  only  two  Birkett  in  the 

'  Biblical  BeMBTchw,  III.  App.  ■*  F:  x]ii.  e\7.]  Eos?!.  Vers,  in- 
p.  135  correcily:  tlie  Hermonita. 

'  Ibid.  p.  341,  App.  135.  *  Vol.  Ilf.  pp.  318-350. 
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country.  The  one  north  of  Jubbftta  is  very  high,  in  the  centre 
of  a  small  oblong  plain,  under  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  perfectly  round, 
with  muddy  water,  filled  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  It  nearly 
dries  up  in  summer,  and  is  about  260  feet  in  diameter.  This, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  observe,  cannot  be  the  Pbiala  of 
Josephus.  ThePhiala  of  that  historian  is  pretty  accurately  placed 
on  your  map.  It  is  about  an  hour  and  a  half  south  of  Mejdel ; 
answers  perfectly  to  the  description  of  Irby  and  Maogles ;  and  is 
known  by  the  one  name  only,  Birket  er-Rdm."  This  of  course 
is  the  Birket  er-R&m  of  which  Seetzen  heard,  and  which  be  too 
regarded  as  Fhiala ;  but  b  not  that  seen  by  Burckfaardt,  which  lies 
far  southeast  of  B&nifts.' 

Course  of  the  Lit&ny.  The  course  of  this  river  from  the  Jisr 
BOrghflzto  the  vicinity  of  Tibnio,  has  not  before  been  explored, 
and  is  marked  as  uncertain  on  our  map,  and  on  that  of  Berghaus. 
It  was  only  known  that  the  stream  winds  through  a  gorge  among 
the  mountains,  often  between  precipices,  which  are  sometimes  of 
great  height.  Maj.  Robe  was  able  to  overlook  the  whole  of  the 
portion  thus  unknown,  and  has  represented  it  on  his  map.  Only 
one  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny,  the  Jisr  Bdrghdz,  was  known  to  us  in 
the  mountains ;  but  the  map  exhibits  three,  viz.  Jisr  BQrghOz,  on 
the  north  of  Merj  'AyOn;  Jisr  el-Hardely  (?)  west  by  north  of 
Merj  'Ayftn  on  the  direct  route  from  B&ni^  to  Sidon ;  and  Jisr 
Kftk&iyeh,  north  of  Tibnin.  The  district  of  Merj  'AyQn  itself,  on 
the  map,  assumes  an  oval  shape,  the  longest  diameter  being  from 
N.  to  S. 

Position  of  the  Castle  esh-ShUkif.  Here,  unfortunately,  both 
the  map  and  the  text  of  the  Researches  require  an  important  cor- 
rection. We  saw  this  castle  at  a  distance,  on  our  route  from  Safed 
to  Tyre,  when  near  Hadd&ta,  in  the  region  of  Tibnin.  It  there 
bore  N.  40°  £.,  at  the  distance  of  several  hours.*  This  of  course 
gave  ua  no  clew  to  its  precise  position,  which  had  to  be  made  out 
Irom  other  Bources.  Mr.  Smith  had  mentioned,  that  he  had  for- 
merly seen  the  castle,  when  crossing  the  LitSny  by  the  Jisr  BOr- 
ghtiz ;  and  I  had  then  received  the  wrong  impression,  that  it  was 
ntuftted  near  that  bridge.    Mr.  Buckingham  also,  in  passing  from 

'  Bibl.  Rca^llp.  350,0.  2.  ■  Ibid.  p.  376. 
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fiSiii&s  to  Sidon,  crossed  a  bridge  over  the  Lh&dj,  near  irbicli,  he 
says,  on  the  hill  above,  was  the  castle  esh-ShQlcif.'  As  we  then 
knew  of  cmly  the  bridge  Jisr  BargbOz  io  this  r^ioa,  it  ww  »  mat- 
ter of  couise  to  suppose  that  Mr.  B.  referred  to  this  latter ;  and  the 
position  of  the  castle  was  laid  down  accordingly.  But  it  now 
turns  out,  that  the  fortress  is  situated  just  below  the  bridge  el-Har- 
dely,  on  the  west  of  Merj  'Ayfln,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  more 
southwesterly  than  its  position  on  our  map.* 

I  must  therefore  do  Burckbardt  the  justice,  to  take  back  a  re- 
mark made  in  correcting  an  error  in  his  bearing  of  the  castle,  as 
seen  from  the  mountain  north  of  B&nifts.  Its  true  bearing  from 
that  point  would  probably  be  about  W.  by  N.  as  be  doubtless  in- 
tended to  write  it.' 

IL  Dbpbsssion  07  THE  Dbad  Sba,  etc. 

The  depression  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  whicb  now 
tnrns  out  to  be  so  immense,  has  been  noticed  only  within  the  last 
nx  years.  Lying  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  difdance  of  less  than  fifty  miles,  there  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  slightest  suspicion  in  bygone  centuries,  that  its  bed  was  not 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  adjacent  seas ;  although  from  several 
points,  both  the  valley  and  the  Mediterranean  are  alike  visible, 
and  the  Egyptian  climate  of  the  Gbdr  might  easily  have  led  to  the 
mggestion  of  some  unusual  cause. 

Nor  does  the  first  notice  of  this  depression  appear  to  have  re- 
sulted from  any  previous  suspicion  of  it.  Id  March,  1837,  Messis. 
Moore  and  Beke,  in  attempting  a  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  led 
to  make  observations  to  ascertain  its  level,  by  means  of  the  boiling 

*  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribea,  in  half  an  hour,  he  came  to  the 
p.  407.  village  Jerma.  Now,  onMaj.  Robe's 

*  I  am  not  sure,  afler  all,  which  map,  the  atream  Jenna  is  marked 
bridge  it  was  that  Buckingham  about  an  hour  from  Jisr  Bfirgh&z, 
crowed.  One  would  natural!]'  sup-  but  enten  the  Llt&ny  above  the  Jier 
powittobe  the  Jiar  el-HardelyC1),  el-Hardely; whilelhe villageJerma 
which  is  on  the  more  direct  route  lies  on  the  route  from  Jiar  B&rghOz 
from  Bbii&s  to  Sidon ;  and  then  hia  to  Sidon,  but  not  on  that  from  Jier 
remark  aa  to  the  neamegg  of  the  el-Hardely.  This  seema  to  show, 
castle  would  be  correct  But  he  that,  afler  all,  Mr.  Buckingham 
saya,  that  in  one  hour  alter  croaa-  must  have  croaaed  the  upper  bridge 
ing  the  bridge,  he  paaaed  another  at  Bbrghbz. 

Mream,  the  JermaC?),   and    (hen,        '  Bibl.  Rea.  III.  p.  351,  note. 
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point  of  vatcr ;  and  were  greatly  astonished  at  the  result,  which 
gare  a  d^reBaion  of  about  fire  hundred  English  feet  A  month 
or  two  later,  Sdraberfs  barometrical  measuremeDt  gare  it  at  696.6 
Paris  feet  In  1838,  Rossegger,  and  also  Bertou,  made  it  out  by 
the  barometer  to  be  more  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  Paria 
feet' 

The  DieasurementH  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  by  Schubert  and 
Bertou,  were  still  more  diverse  and  inconsistent  in  their  rtsullau 
The  former  made  the  depression  of  that  lake  to  be  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  Paris  feet,  only  sixty-five  feet  less  than  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  while  he  made  the  Jordan  at  the  bridge  just  south  of 
the  HCiIeh  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  Paris  feet  above  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  a  difference  of  ^bt  hundred  and  ^hty  feet  in  the 
distance  of  about  five  miles !  Bertou  gave  the  depression  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  at  about  seven  hundred  feet;  and  that  of  the 
Hdlehjtself  at  about  eighteen  feet* 

All  these  different  results  were  utterly  ioconfflstent  with  each 
other;  and  in  some  respects  appeared  to  us  to  be  equally  so  with 
the  nature  of  the  country.  I  therefore  ventured,  in  1840,  to  sug- 
gest, that  "  60  great  is  the  uncertainty  in  all  such  partial  measure- 
ments and  observatioDS,  (as  evinced  in  the  like  case  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,)  that  the  question*  can  never  be  deeded  with  exactness,  until 
the  intervening  country  shall  hare  been  surveyed,  and  the  relative 
level  of  the  two  seas  trigonometrically  ascertained.'" 

The  fulfilment  of  this  wish  was  nearer  at  band  than  I  could  thea 
anticipate.  It  was  accomplished  by  Lieut  Symonds,  in  1841; 
and  a  slight  notice  of  his  results  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  at  their  meeting  January  24th,  1842; 
£rom  which  an  erroneous  statement  found  its  way  into  the  nens- 
papeia.  A  full  report  of  his  measurements  and  calculations  wss 
afterwards  laid  before  the  society  by  Lieut.  Symonds  himself;  but 
no  further  publication  appears  yet  to  have  been  made  respecting 
them-  I  therefore  subjoin  the  following  account,  transmitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Smith  under  date  of  Feb.  7th,  1842. 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  altitude  [depression]  of  the 
Dead  Sea  has  been  ascertuned  by  exact  trigonometrical  measure- 

'Bibl.ReikILp.232.  *  Ibid.  p.  595.  Mb.  p.  223. 
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ment.  Lieui  Symonds,  of  the  British  Royal  Engineers,  surveyed 
the  greater  part  of  Judea  and  (he  region  around  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  by  triangulatton ;  and  Trhile  doing  it,  carried  a  double 
line  of  altitudes  from  the  sea  at  Y&fa  to  Neby  Samwil,  and  thence 
another  double  line  to  the  Dead  Sea.  He  found  the  latter  to  be 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirtysevm  feet  below  the  Mediterranean ! 
By  nmilar  ohserratioDS  he  ascertained  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  be 
eighty-four  feet  below  the  Mediterraoean.  These  numbers  he 
gave  me  himself;  and  at  the  same  time  showed  me  his  calcu- 
lations." 

nL  Jebcsaleh  and  rrs  Envibons. 

The  Rer.  Samuel  Wolcott  was  among  the  missionaries  sent  out 
to  Syria  in  1839.  He  remained  at  BeirUt;  and  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  that  place  in  September,  1840,  withdrew  with  the 
Rev.  W.  Thomson  to  Cyprus;  whence,  however,  they  r^uroed 
immediately  afterwards.  During  the  following  year,  1841,  he 
was  employed  at  BeirQt  and  in  the  mountains;  where  he  bas 
shown  himself  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  observer  of  men  and 
things.  On  the  first  of  December  in  that  year,  he  anived  in  the 
Holy  City,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  occupying  himself  with  mis- 
sonary  labour,  and  at  the  same  time.£XDlorina  tbeenoicfmasnil  an- 
tiquities of  the  place.  The  two  earliest  letters  now  in  my  hands, 
from  bim  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  dated  January  10th  and  S5tfa,  1842 ; 
and  serve  to  show,  at  least,  that  the  first  so.  weeks  of  his  sojourn 
in  Jerusalem  were  not  passed  in  idleness. 

Jhtcicnt  Svbterranean  Gatetoay  under  the  Mosk  d-Aksa.  The 
first  information  as  to  the  existence  of  this  gateway,  and  also  the 
first  definite  account  of  the  adjacent  vaults  under  the  area  of  the 
Haram,  were  given  to  the  public  in  the  Biblical  Researches,  from 
the  statements  and  drawings  of  Mr.  Catherwood.'  The  vaults,  in- 
deed, are  mentioned  by  Breidenbach  and  Fabri  in  1483,  and  1^ 
Baumgarten  in  1507 ;  and  Maundrell  in  1697  relates,  that  he  saw 
them  from  without,  and  describes  them  as  consisting  of  two  aisles 
extending  one  hundred  feet  or  more  under  Mount  Moriah,  etc.* 
But  how  he  could  thus  have  seen  them  was  to  us  inexpUcable ; 

*  Biblical  Researchea,  t.  pp.  44&-  *Ib.p.446.  Maundrell's  JourDev, 
453.  LoDd.l810,p.l35. 
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unite  at  that  time  there  might  have  heen  a  breach  in  the  Wall. 
The  MIowJDg  extracts  from  Mr.  Wolcott's  letters,  go  to  clear  up 
the  whole  difficaltj.  Under  date  of  January  10th,  he  writes  as 
foUows : 

"  On  reading  of  the  ancient  vaults  under  the  temple-area  (or 
the  present  Haram)  seen  \>y  MaimHrell  and  other  early  travellers 
from  a  garden  within  the  city  wall  on  the  south,  I  felt  at  once  the 
difficulty  suggested  by  Prof.  Robbson,  from  having  just  observed 
the  extreme  solidity  and  antiquity  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
southern  wall  of  the  Haram  inclosed  within  the  ci^.  I  visited  the 
spot  again  soon  after,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this  point.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  wall  lies  in  its  mas^ve  original  strength,  un- 
moved and  immovable.  At  the  point  where  the  city  wall  meets 
it,  or,  rather,  connecting  this  with  that  of  the  Haram,  you  will  re- 
collect, is  a  large  irregular  building,  now  unoccupied.'  Its  lower 
rooms,-  adjoining  tbe  garden  or  field  withb  the  city,  are  accessible 
from  it.  I  entered  the  one  adjacrat  to  tbe  Haram,  whose  wall 
forms  one  of  its  sides,  and  exhibits  the  same  appearance  as  with- 
out; excluding  up  to  this  point  the  supposition  of  any  breach  in  it, 
nnce  its  foundation. 

"  My  attention  was  now  arrested  by  another  object  The  arch 
which  ibrms  tbe  ceiline  of  the  room,  as  it  rises  from  its  eastern 
wall,  twelve  or  fifleen  feet  above  the  floor,  cuts  off  the  square  cor- 
ner of  a  sculptured  stone,  projecting  several  inches  from  the  solid 
wall  of  the  Haram,  with  its  ade  and  front  profusely  ornamented, 
though  now  blackened.  It  struck  me  at  once,  that  this  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  anuent  gateway  discovered  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  and 
described  in  tbe  Researches.' 

"  1  now  went  round  by  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  examine  the  part 
without  tbe  wall ;  remarking,  as  I  passed  the  Golden  Qate,  that 
the  architecture  which  I  bad  just  seen  was  of  the  same  florid  char- 
acter. I  found  a  room  in  the  exterior  building,  east  of  the  one  in 
which  I  had  been,  the  entrances  to  which  were  closed.  But  it  evi- 
dently did  not  embrace  the  whole  width  of  the  ancient  gateway, 

'  Described  in  the  Bibl.  Res.  as  a  having  in  like  manner  noticed  this 

low,  square  tower,  forming  a  gate-  sculptured  stone ;  but  na  ne  then 

way  or  entrance  to  the  cily,  now  had  no  Buspicion  of  the  existence  of 

closed.  Vol.  L  p.  3S7. — Ed.  the  gateumy,  this  led  to  no  further 

*  1  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  resdta. — Ed. 
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tbeeastem  part  of  wboK  ornamented  arcb,  vith  other  relics,  still  re- 
mained in  the  wall  outside.  In  tbe  BummitofthiB  arch  is  a  window, 
which  (he  accumulation  of  rubbish  here  has  left  not  more  than  ten 
Ceet  above  the  ground.  I  climbed  up  to  thb  window,  on  the  wall, 
and  iodied  through  the  iron  grating.  I  found  myself  directly  over 
the  gate,  (or  over  the  eastern  part,  for  it  was  double,)  and  the 
broad  passage  [aisle]  leading  down  to  it,  extending,  with  a  row  of 
columns  in  the  middle,  as  far  as  1  could  see.  I  observed  a  door 
near  the  bottom  of  the  passage  opening  to  the  east. 

"I  found  here,  unexpectedly,  a  solution  of  the  di£Bculty  which 
I  had  felt.  Here  were  the  '  vaults'  which  Maundrell  saw.  Th^ 
could  have  been  no  other ;  and  the  '  two  aisles'  of  these  and  their 
general  appearance  accord  with  his  description.  The  same  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  of  the  other  travellers  referred  ta  In  their  day, 
the  outer  building  probably  did  not  exist ;  and  the  passage-way 
was  visible  from  an  opening  in  tbe  city." 

The  very  next  day,  Jan.  11th,  Mr.  Wolcotf  again  visited,  with 
Mr.  Tipping,  the  English  artist,  the  western  room  first  above  de- 
scribed, in  which  he  had  noticed  a  portion  of  the  gateway. 

"  We  were  making,"  he  says,  "some  further  examination,  when 
adumbboy,  who  had  followed  us,  beckoned  us  to  a  dark  part  of  the 
room,  and  pointed  to  the  wall.  At  first  we  could  see  nothing ;  but 
were  soon  able  to  distinguish  clearly  a  hole  in  the  wall  opening  into 
tbe  eastern  room.  I  examined  it  soon  after,  and  found  what  I  had 
been  seeking.  This  hole  led  directly  into  the  room  into  which  the 
western  half  of  the  double  gateway  opens."  Passing  through  it, 
they  entered  the  avenue  under  the  Mosk,  and  traversed  its  aisles, 
taking  then  but  a  cursory  view.  Under  date  of  Jan.  25th,  Mr.  W. 
writes  as  follows : 

"  I  have  again  viated  the  passage  and  gateway  under  the  Ilaram 
for  a  more  particular  examination.  The  evidences  of  its  antiquity 
are  urtquestionable.  Connected  with  each  gate  are  two  marble 
Corinthian  columns,  indicating,  as  Dr.  R.  has  observed,  a  Roman 
origin ;  and  there  are  also  marks  of  Saracenic  work  of  a  still  later 
dale.  But  the  foundations  are  Jewish ;  and  both  walls  of  the  paa- 
sage  are  composed  in  part  of  smoolh,  bevelled  stones.  The  arches 
are  of  hewn  stone,  and  are  the  noblest  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
country.     As  I  walked  through  the  broad   aisles,  in  a  stillness 
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broken  only  by  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  it  was  a  thrilling  thought 
that  I  'was  treading  one  of  the  awnues  through  which  the  tribes 
bad  pressed  to  the  temple.  I  seemed  to  see  the  throng  of  wor- 
■hippera,  and  to  hear  thdr  chant :  '  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  Let  us  go  into  the  bouse  of  the  Lord.  I  will  pay  n>y  Towq 
DOW,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people,  in  the  coatt  of  the  Lord's 
house,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  0  Jerusalem.    Praise  ye  the  Lord.' 

**  I  subsequently  visited  the  place  with  Mr.  Tipping,  who  has 
taken  an  accurate  drawing  of  it  We  took  a  few  measurements. 
The  bottom  of  the  passage  is  now  lower  than  the  ground  without; 
but  as  rubbish  has  collected  here,  it  must  once  hare  been  higher.' 
Its  width  is  forty-two  feet ;  leaving,  exclusive  of  the  columns  in 
tiie  middle,  about  nineteen  feet  for  each  aisle.  Between  the  gates 
is  a  partition,  extending  ten  or  twelve  feet  within,  compos«l  of 
stones  of  that  length  and  of  great  thickness;  that  of  one  which  we 
measured  was  four  and  a  half  feet  The  two  longest  stones  which 
I  saw  were  in  one  oi  the  side  walls,  each  thirteen  feet  in  length  and 
bevelled.  The  first  column  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  and 
a  half  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  a  single  block ;  its  capital  being 
a  part  of  it  Beyond  the  second  column,  the  floor  of  the  passage 
is  raised  several  feet,  and  in  the  western  aisle  is  mounted  by  steps. 
In  the  eastern  aisle,  in  place  of  steps  is  a  layer  of  immense  stones 
with  thar  ends  bevelled ;  and  upon  it,  eight  or  ten  feet  back,  is  a 
wall  ofmasoD-work,  a  little  higher  than  the  upper  floor  of  the  pas- 
sage. Of  the  columns  on  the  elevated  portion,  only  the  first  is 
round,  and  of  a  single  stone,  like  the  lower  ones ;  the  rest  are 
square  and  built  with  masonry.  The  upper  end  of  the  western  aisle 
is  parted  off  into  a  small  room.  At  the  head  of  the  enstern  is  the 
entrance  from  above,  by  a  common  picket  gate,  to  which  a  few 
steps  lead  down,  and  through  which  we  could  see  the  green  grass 
of  the  HaraoQ.*  A'Mihrdb  [niche  of  prayer]  has  been  erected  here, 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  aisle.  They  have  also  been  placed 
in  the  recesses  of  two  door- ways  near  the  bottom,  on  each  side  of 
the  gateway,  which  have  been  walled  up.     We  have  ascertained 

'Mr.  Catherwood  euppoeed  the  into  the  exterior  building;  and  pro- 
bottom  of  the  gateway  to  be  fifteen  bably  judged  merely  from  the  win- 
ortirenty  feet  above  the  ground  dow  and  the  exlemfa  traces  as  Been 
outside;   Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  451.    He  outside.— En. 
would  Beem  not  to  Itare  passed  out  *  See  Bibl.  Rea.  I.  p.  450. 
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that  the  place  is  still  visited  for  Muslim  derotion.  We  were  fortu- 
nate in  finding  it  vacant  An  owl  perched  on  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  Golunins,  and  a  bat  which  flitted  across  the  aisles,  were  the 
only  living  things  we  saw, — fit  representatives  of  the  mournful 
decay  of  the  glory  of  the  place." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  Mr.  Wolcott  speaks  of  the 
square  exterior  building  above  mentioned,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

*'  Mr.  Tipping  and  myself  are  fully  persuaded,  that  this  was 
sever  a  gate.  The  stones  with  which  the  arch  (forming  the  sup- 
posed entrance)  is  walled  up,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age  with 
the  others;  and  this,  you  know,  is  the  common  mode  of  building. 
The  outer  layer  appears  indeed  to  have  been  laid  up  subsequently ; 
bat  the  inner  fits  in  with  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  wouM 
seem  to  have  been  built  at  the  same  time.  There  might  possibly 
have  been  an  op«i  court  here.  But  a  gate  would  be  supposing  a 
thoroughfare,  where  every  appearance  is  against  it ;  and  would 
require  passers  in  and  out  to  loount  ten  or  twelve  feet  mto  a  large 
building,  pass  through  it,  and  descend ;  which  th^r  animals  cei^ 
tainly  couJd  not  do.'  We  cannot  discover  the  faintest  trace  of  a 
gate  or  passage-way ;  nor  in  such  proximity  to  the  Dung-gate,  so 
called,  could  there  have  been  occasion  for  any.  There  are  two  or 
three  umilar,  but  smaller,  arches  walled  up  in  the  adjoining  eastern 
room ;  and  three  or  four  more  further-  east,  in  the  southern  wall 
of  the  Haram.  The  wonder  is,  to  what  use  the  building  could  ever 
have  been  applied ;  and  that  such  an  excrescence  on  the  Haram 
ritould  have  been  permittM." 

This  building  both  Mr.  Smith  and  the  writer  were  led  to  regard 
fis  a  gate  walled  up,  from  its  general  resemblance  to  the  walled-up 
portals  of  the  gate  of  Herod  and  the  Dung-gate  so  called.*  W« 
noticed  it  first  from  the  outside,  and  bad  no  doubt  o(  its'being  such 
a  gate,  leading  apparently  up  into  the  Haram.  But  as  we  then 
had  no  suspimon  of  the  existence  of  the  ancient  sul>terranean  gate- 
way; and  as,  on  examining  it£n)m  tbeinsideof  the  city,  we  found 

*  Tbi«  account  I  do  not  fully  un-    ground  farther  west    At  an^  rats, 
dentand.    So  far  ae  my  recollec-    the  room  had  then  recently  been 
tioD  goes,  the  floor  of  the  western    used  aa  a  atable  for  horaee  or  mules, 
room  which  we  entered,  was  nearly,    —Ed. 
or  qoite,  on  the  Sfuae  level  as  flie         *  See  BibL  Rea.  L  p.  387. 
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h  apparently  leadbg  into  the  city,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Yftfa 
gate  and  others,  we  rested  in  this  supposition,  without  giviDg  the 
walls  so  close  an  examination  as  Mr.  W.  appeara  to  have  done.     - 

Knowing  what  we  now  do,  we  can  more  easily  understand  what 
the  older  travellers  say  of  the  **  vaults,"  and  may  also  perhaps  ac- 
count for  the  external  building.  In  Felix  Fabri's  time,  A.  D.  1483, 
the  city  wall  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt;  and  he  speaks  here  of 
"  many  great  hewn  stones  lying  in  the  open  street ;  over  winch 
■tones  he  climbed  up  to  the  wall,  and  entering  through  a  hole 
[probably  the  portal  of  the  ancient  gateway]  came  into  high,  long, 
beautiful,  arched  vaults,  under  the  area  of  the  temple."'  Here 
was  then  no  city  wall;  but  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
thoroughfare.  The  wall  was  built  in  1542  ;■  and  in  1697  Maun- 
drell  goes  and  visits  the  entrance  of  the  vaults  at  a  point  lathin  the 
city.  From  all  this  it  seems  to  me  possible,  and  perhaps  not  in»- 
probable,  that,  wh«i  the  dty  wall  was  rebuilt,  this  external  build- 
ing was  erected  as  a  gateway  to  accommodate  a  former  thorough- 
fare here  leading  out  of  the  city,  and  also  to  cover  the  portal  of 
the  ancient  subterranean  gateway,  which  was  then  still  used  as  an 
entrance  to  the  Haram  ;  that  the  external  opening  in  this  building 
towards  the  south  was  early  walled  up,  and  the  thoroughfare  cut 
o9,  still  leaving  open  the  portal  leading  up  under  the  Mosk ;  that 
it  was  in  this  state  when  Maundrell  saw  it,  be  having  entered 
from  the  west ;  and  that,  since  his  day,  this  portal  has  been  furtbet 
closed  by  the  partition  wall  dividing  the  building  into  two  parts,  or 
at  least  by  walling  up  any  passage  througbit  which  might  former- 
ly have  existed.  At  any  rate,  I  could  ^ish  the  building  might  he 
examined  in  connexion  with  some  suc'h  mode  of  explanation ; 
and  if  this  conjecture  should  turn  out  to  be  without  foundatioit, 
some  other  better  hypothesis  might  then  be  suggested. 

I  regcek  to  ha«£  to  add  here  the  following  intelligence  subse- 
quently received  from  Mr.  Wolcott,  under  date  of  July  5,  1843, 
"  The  place  through  which  I  entered  the  passage  under  the  Haram, 
has,  1  understand,  been  walled  up.  It  was  done  by  order  of  the 
Mufti,  on  information  that  the  spot  had  been  visited  by  Franks.  It 
was  considered,  by  the  few  who  saw  it,  as  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  relic  in  Jerusalem." 

KeiMb.  ine  h.  Land,  p.  279.  *  Bibl.  Re«.  1.  p.  384. 
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SotUh  Wail  of  (he  Haram,  and  Correction  in  the  BS)lieal  Re- 
ttKrdies.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that^  besides  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  through  the  aacient  subterraoean  gateway  above  de- 
•cribed,  there  were  also  other  entrances  through  the  same  southern 
wall  into  the  ancient  vaults  lying  further  east ;  a  plan  of  which  is 
^en  ia  the  Researches.'  Under  date  of  May  13,  1842,  Mr.  Wol- 
eott  has  the  following  remark :  "  In  the  south  wall  of  the  Harant 
(outside  of  the  city  wall)  are  three  Roman  arches  walled  up,  about 
twenty-five  feet  bigh  and  fourteen  broad,  entering  apparently  into 
the  three  western  intervals  of  the  rows  of  columns,  as  given  in  the 
puMisbed  plan  of  the  vaults.  Further  east,  near  the  end  of  the 
wall,  is  a  Saracenic  arch,  closed  up,  of  about  the  same  size." 

In  respect  to  the  length  of  this  same  southern  wall,  Mr.  Wol- 
cott  has  made  an  important  correction  in  the  statement  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researche&  He  was  led  to  8uq>ect,  that  the  measure  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  there  assigned  to  it  outside  of  the  city 
wall,was  too  great.'  This  measurement  included  thedistance, from 
the  point  where  the  city  wall  would  join  the  south  wall  of  the 
Haram  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the  latter,  viz.  sixty  feet  for  the 
^terior  buildinp;  in  the  corner,  and  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
beyond ;  as  I  find  oa  recuning  to  my  original  pencil-notes.  This 
last  distance  Messis.  Wolcott  and  Tipping  found  on  carefiil  mea- 
surement to  be  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  further,  by 
like  measurement,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  they  ascer-  - 
tained  "  that  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  measured,  is  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  feet, 
instead  of  nine  hundred  aid  fifty-five  feet  as  given  by  Prof.  Rob- 
inson," making  a  difTerance  of  forty  feet.*  "  This  correction," 
Mr.  Wolcott  remarks,  "  will  help  his  argument."  I  am,  how- 
ever, unable  to  account  for  the  error.  This  measurement  of  the 
inrcumference  of  the  city  was  one  of  our  $rst  in  Jerusalem ; 
it  was  made  by  me  alone,  our  two  Arab  servants  carrying  the 
tape.  It  of  course  did  not  pretend  to  any  great  accuracy ;  and  the 
correction  made  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  of  three  feet  in  the  length  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Haram,  (fifieen  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
instead  of  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,)  does  not  surprise  me. 
Had  the  other  error  in  the  southern  wall  amounted  to  one  hundred 
feet,  instead  of  forty,  I  should  at  once  have  supposed  I  bad  counted 

^    'To^I,^449.  ^       » Ibid.  p.  395.  'Ibid.  p.  430. 
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one  length  of  the  tape  twice  over.  As  it  is,  it  may  have  aiiaen, 
perhaps,  from  some  nistake  m  reading  off  the  number  of  feet  oa 
the  tape,  -when  not  stretched  its  whole  length. 

Fountam  near  the  Grand  Moak.  The  informatioD  we  were 
able  to  collect  respecting  this  fountain ;  our  attempts  to  obtaia 
pennissiott  to  descend  into  the  well ;  and  the  reasons  which  com- 
pelled us  to  leave  Hie  enterprise  unfinished  j  are  all  detailed  id  the 
Biblical  Researches.'  The  well  is  more  than  dghty  feet  deep ; 
the  mouth  of  it  is  on  a  platform,  or  rather  the  fiat  rosf  of  a  low 
building,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street  We  ascended  to  it,  in  all  our  visits,  by  a  flight  of  stops 
from  the  street  leading  to  the  southernmost  entraoce  of  the  Haram. 
Mr.  Wolcott  was  led  to  undertake  anew  the  enterprise  thus  aban- 
doned by  us ;  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  displayed  a  spirit  of  peise- 
verance  and  resolute  intrepidity,  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  story 
is  best  told  in  his  own  words,  under  date  of  January  lOth : 

"  My  interest  was  much  excited  by  the  notice  in  the  Researches 
of  the  unexplored  fountain  under  the  Haram.  On  inquiring  of  our 
friends  here,  if  there  was  any  hope  of  getting  permis^ou  to  descend 
into  the  well  described,  they  observed  justly,  that  Muslim  prejudice 
was  now  more  violent  than  when  you  were  here,  and  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question.  I  felt  a  desire,  nevertheless,  to  see  the  well, 
and  called  on  the  bath-keeper,  who  conducted  me  to  it  A  little 
conversation  with  him  satisfied  me,  that  he  would  never  fadlitate 
any  attempt  to  explore  it 

"  I  visited  the  well  again  the  next  day,  and  found  two  men  draw- 
ing water  for  the  bath,  which  they  pourad  into  an  adjacent  cistern. 
They  were  Fell&ha  from  Kefr  Selw&nt  and  told  me  that  they 
worked  here  by  day,  and  returned  to  their  village  at  evening.  They 
were  very  civil,  and  offered  me  some  of  the  water  todrink,remark- 
bg  that  it  was  like  that  in  the  fountain  of  Siloam  ;  which  was  evi- 
dent to  the  taste." 

After  severel  visits  to  the  well,  Mr.  W.  succeeded  in  making 
a  private  arrangement  to  descend  into  it ;  though  be  was  not 
able  to  prevail  on  any  one  to  descend  with  him.  Accordingly,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  he  repaired  to  the  place,  with  only  a  servant 
boy,  taking  with  bim  a  rope  and  pulley,  and  found  there  persons 
nadj  to  let  him  down.    "  To  one  end  of  my  rope  they  attached 
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one  of  their  large  leathern  buckets,  which  they  let  down  and  filled, 
to  serve  in  part  as  a  counterpoise.  Having  prepared  myself  and 
adjusted  the  rope,  I  lighted  one  of  my  candles,  and  commenced  the 
descent  The  entrance  is  not  quite  two  feet  square,  and  so  con- 
tinues for  a  few  feet,  when  it  suddenly  expands,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  passage  I  should  judge  to  be  twelve  feet  square.  I  was  let 
down  too  rapidly  to  scrutinize  closely ;  but  all  that  I  could  distin- 
guish appeared  to  be  solid  rock,  and  the  faces  were  hewn  square. 
On  meeting  the  bucket,  I  found  it  streaming  at  a  dozen  apertures, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  was  under  a  cold  shower-batb,  and 
could  with  difficulty  keep  my  light  without  the  circle  of  it  Seve- 
ral feet  above  the  water,  I  observed  four  arched  recesses  in  the 
rock,  oppo»te  one  another,  each  about  two  feet  deep,  ^x  high  and 
four  wide.  A  little  lower,  cdx  feet  above  the  water,  I  noticed  a 
door-way  in  the  rock.  On  reaching  the  surface  of  the  water,  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  rope  before  I  could  gain  a  fooling,  my  light 
was  extinguished,  and  I  was  left  in  total  darkness.  I  had  previ- 
ously remarked  beneath  the  door-way  a  shelving  shallow  side  of  the 
well,  which  I  had  reached  before  disengaging  myself.  My  matches 
were  yet  dry,  and  I  now  lighted  other  candles,  which  I  bad  brought. 

"  I  first  mounted  to  the  door-way,  which  was  small  and  led  to  an 
arched  chamber  excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fiffeen  feet  in  length 
and  ten  in  breadth.  Its  height  was  but  three  or  four  feet ;  and  its 
floor  was  uneven  and  covered  with  loosa  ftogments  of  rock.  The 
ceiling  or  curvelinear  arch,  running  lengthwise,  was  very  regular 
and  overlaid  with  stucco.  As  I  tamed  to  descend,  I  noticed  that 
the  excavation  below,  forming  the  water-basin,  was  more  irregu- 
lar than  above.  There  were  no  steps  leading  down ;  and  the 
chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with  any  reference  to  the 
water. 

"  On  the  other  ade,  directly  oppoMte,  was  the  passage  or  chan- 
nel for  the  water.  These  were  the  only  two  openings  from  the 
well.  I  wished  to  ascertain  their  directions,  and  had  brought  a 
delicate  pocket-compass,  which  was  unfortunately  injured  in  the 
descent,  and  I  now  ftiond  it  to  be  useless.  I  regret  this  accident, 
as  I  could  juyeeit  form  no  conjecture  on  the  point ;  and  I  think 
that  any  data  which  the  natives  can  have,  must  be  very  uncertain. 

"  I  now  descended  into  the  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
3- 
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much  milder  than  I  expected  to  find  it  at  this  season.  The  bottom 
of  the  well  was  uoeven  and  gravelly.  The  average  depth  of  the 
vater  vaa  four  aod  a  half  feet,  and  it  was  about  the  same  in  the 
passage.  The  entrance  of  the  passage  was  niore.than  ten  feet  high. 
I  had  just  passed  into  it,  when  I  came  to  an  irregular  opening, 
twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It  had  once 
been  covered,  in  the  direction  of  the  passage,  with  an  arch  of  hewn 
stone ;  the  lower  parts  of  which  remained,  though  their  base  was 
lugher  than  the  top  of  the  present  water-channel.  I  climbed  up  on 
Ae  right,  and  looked  over  the  portion  of  the  wall  remaining  there ; 
but  saw  here,  as  above,  nothing  but  the  natural  rock,  within  which 
the  wall  had  been  laid.  Beyond  this  opening,  the  passage,  which 
was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  was  covered  with  stones  laid  trans- 
versely, leaving  it  about  five  feet  high.  It  was  not  straight,  though 
its  general  course  was  direct  The  bottom  was  not  flat,  but  termi- 
nated in  a  groove.  The  cutting  was  so  uneven  as  to  suggest  the 
thought,  that  advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  a  natural  seam 
or  fissure  in  the  rock.  The  covering  of  the  passage  was  laid  with- 
out order,  with  occasional  breaches  running  up  three  or  four  feet; 
and  was  evidently  composed  of  the  ruins  of  some  other  structure. 
There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones ;  and  then  there  was  a  section  of 
polished  marble  shtttt,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  Ibem  square 
and  fluted.  In  one  ^lace,  the  end  of  a  granite  column,  a  foot  or 
more  in  diamrter,'  ha^  funk  obliquely  into  the  pass^e ;  and  at  that 
stage  of  the  water  cQidd  with  difficulty  be  passed.  I  came 
at  length  to  a  well  or  baan  in  the  passage,  and  could  proceed 
no  further. 

"  There  had  been  all  the  wny  but  a  few  inches  from  Ae  surface 
of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  passage,  barely  enougb  to  keep  my 
head  and  carry  my  light  between  them.  I  had  taken  an  India- 
rubber  Itfe-pi^server,  which  I  found  serviceable ;  without  it,  indeed, 
especially  as  I  was  alone,  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  so  iar. 
The  opposite  wall  of  the  basin,  which  was  apparently  square  and 
of  the  same  width  as  the  passage,  now  shut  down  before  me ;  and 
there  was  not  here  space  enough  above  the  wat^r  t9  allow  me  to 
reach  and  explore  it  thoroughly.  Above,  I  couldsee  only  theface 
of  the  rock,  and  below,  could  only  reach  with  my  foot  the  rim  of 
the  baus,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  passage.  Qoe  would 
naturally  have  inferred,  that  this  was  the  fountain-head.    If  it  be  a 
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mere  descent  to  a  lower  gallery  exteDdiDg  further,  it  can  evidently 
be  traversed  only  wbeo  the  water  is  very  low.  I  now  neasored 
with  a  rule  the  distance  back  lo  the  well  an  d  found  it  t«  be 
eighty  feet.  I  may  add,  that  this  is  tbe  only  actual  measurement 
1  took.  I  was  prepared  to  make  careful  obeerrations,  but  situated 
as  I  was,  it  was  impos^ble. 

**  I  had  taken  five  or  six  candles  with  me,  anticipating  a  Imger 
exploration.  Reserving  one  of  tbem,  I  now  illuminated  the  pa^ 
sage  with  the  others ;  and  having  taken  my  last  view  of  it,  leaving 
tbem  burning  there,  I  emerged  into  the  well  and  prepared  £or  tbe 
last  stage — to  be  hauled  up  eighty-one  feet  by  these  Arabs.  I 
gave  the  signal,  and  was  started ;  and  bad  just  reached  the  recesses 
above  mentioned,  when  my  light  was  again  extinguished.  My 
descent  bod  been  uniform,  but  I  was  necessarily  drawn  up  at  inter- 
Tab,  which  caused  a  greater  vibration.  I  spun  around  the  dark 
vault,  striking  against  one  side  and  another,  but  so  gently  as  to 
receive  no  injury.  The  excursion  was  soon  fiuisbed ;  and  though 
I  bad  not  penetrated  so  far  as  I  bad  hoped,  yet  I  was  happy  to  find 
myself  again  above  ground,  beneath  the  open  heaven. 

"  Tbe  impression  which  I  have  brought  from  the  visit  is,  that 
tbia  excavation  was  not  originally  a  well.  AiVbat  connexion  with 
a  mere  well  have  artificial  recesses  and  chambers  in  a  rock  V  \t 
has  a  more  general  resemblance  to  some  of  the^ spacious  sepulchral 
excavations  without  the  etty.  The  wall)  whose  remains  I  noticed 
in  the  lai^er  opening,  I  supposed  at  the  time  bad  been  only  a  cov- 
ering for  the  passage ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  the  belief,  that 
here  was  formerly  a  chamber  arched  and  stuccoed  like  the  one  op- 
posite }  that  its  floor  and  door-way  have  been  cut  down  to  make  a 
passage  for  tbe  water,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  its  arch  with  its 
pillars  used  to  form  the  present  irregular  covering  of  tbe  channel ; 
and  that  the  area  between  tbe  chambers  has  been  hollowed  into  a 
ham  for  the  water.  This  thought  did  not  occur  to  me  during  the 
examination ;  and  I  do  not  submit  the  opinion  with  confidence. 
And  if  the  passage  extends  further,  it  must  be  fnlly  explored  be- 
fore any  just  conclnnon  can  be  come  at 

'  Yet  th«  well  or  Job,  tar  down  a*  having  in  its  lower  part  a  grotto 
in  tbe  valley  below,  baa  traces  of  or  chamber  walled  up,  from  wiiich 
oraameotal  arche*  iu  its  mBaonry ;    the  water  striotfy  tMues.  See  BiU. 
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"  I  tun  sorry  thus  to  increase  doubt,  where  I  had  hoped  to  throw 
light  The  principal  thing  that  I  coDC^ye  I  have  done,  is  to  de- 
monstrate the  impossibility  of  a  satisfactory  examination,  except 
vhen  the  water  ia  at  the  lowest  point,  near  the  close  of  the  dry 
season." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Wolcott.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that 
an  enterprise  so  intrepidly  undertaken,  should  not  have  been 
•rowned  with  more  success.  The  result  is,  unquestionably,  to  in- 
crease ourdoubt  and  perplexity.  If  the  excavation  were  originally 
a  well,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  chambers  and  the  later 
walls  of  masonry  and  the  ceiling  of  columns,  which  certainly  could 
not  have  been  laid  when  there  was  water  in  the  passage  T  Or  if 
it  were  no2  originally  a  well,  whence  comes  the  present  copi- 
ous volume  of  water  1  Future  researches  may  perhaps  decide  tbe 
question,  if  made  in  the  month  of  September  or  October. 

Tbe  distance  of  the  well  from  the  adjacent  entrance  of  the  Ha- 
ram,  Mr.  W.  found,  1^  measurement,  to  be  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four feet ;  instead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  as  giveo 
in  the  Researches.'  This  error  was  mine;  and  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  distance  was  measured  only  by  paces ;  which 
ought  indeed  to  have  been  mentioned.— If  then  Mr.  Wolcott  reached 
the  end  of  the  passage  at  the  distance  of  eighty  feet  from  the  well ; 
it  follows,  that  this  fountain  is  not  under  the  Haram  at  all,  and  ap- 
parently bad  nothir^  to  do  with  the  Jewish  temple;  being  outside 
of  the  enclosure  and  more  than  forty  feet  distant  from  the  wall. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  add,  fhat  when  in  Jerusalem  it  was 
spoken  of  as  a  common  report  among  the  natives,  (bat  there 
is  B  spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  without  the  city,  where  in  a 
still  time,  by  putting  the  ear  near  to  the  ground,  the  trickling  or 
murmur  of  a  subterranean  water-course  can  be  heard.  Mr.  Wol- 
cott also  met  with  the  seme  report,  with  the  addition,  that  the 
sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.  Now  this  spot  is  in  the  de- 
pression or  valley  which  extends  down  from  the  Damascus  gate 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Haram ;  in  or  near  whioh  same  hollow 
is  also  the  fountain  above  described.  Whether  this  report,  if  estab- 
lished, would  have  any  bearing  on  thb  fountain  or  on  Siloam,  must 
be  left  to  future  investigationa. 

•  VoL  I.  p.  509. 
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Forints  .Animia.  A  new  view  was  taken  of  this  fortress  io  the 
Biblical  Researches,'  making  it  coextensive  from  W.  to  E.  vith 
the  area  of  the  temple;  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  maEsiTe 
wall,  while  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deep  fosse  now 
known  as  Bethesda.  At  that  time  I  had  the  strong  impresnon, 
that  the  eastern  wall  of  the  present  enclosure  of  the  Haiam,  to- 
wards its  northern  part,  projected  beyond  the  rest,  and  thereby 
afforded  a  corroboration  of  the  same  theory ;  presenting  probably 
the  foundations  of  the  soulbeastem  tower  described  by  Josephos. 
But  as  I  had  no  note  of  the  drcumstance,  and  did  not  wish  to  build 
on  mere  impres^ons,  notbbg  was  said  respecting  it.  The  follow- 
ing notice  of  Mr.  Wolcott  supplies  the  omission : 

<'Thefoundatiuis-of  theN.  E.  corner  of  the  area  of  the  Haram, 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  a  tower.  The  stones  are  ancient  and 
massive;  and  on  the  east  ^de  for  the  length  of  eighty-four  feet, 
project  several  feet  from  the  line  of  the  Haram  wall  Those  oa 
the  north  nde,  between  the  corner  and  the  fosse,  are  of  the  same 
age  and  size.  The  appearance  indicates  a  tower,  forming  a  part 
of  the  ancient  fortress  Antoma." 

JbicUnt  Second  Wall.  Of  this  vail,  which,  accordii^  to  Jose- 
phos, ran  from  the  gate  of  Uennath  in  a  circular  courae  to  the  fort* 
resB  Antonia,  we  were  able  to  find  no  traces  except  probably 
the  two  massive  ancient  toweis  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate.* 
Further  search  was  made  by  Mesws.  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  and 
with  better  success ;  as  appears  from  the  foltowjp^.extract : 

"  We  thought  that  we  discovered  other  traces  [of  the  second 
wall] ;  particularly  in  the  angle  which  the  present  wall  makes, 
near  the  Latin  convent.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  wall,  built  of 
large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones ;  and  near  by  are  blocks  so  large 
that  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock,  but  which  on 
closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled,  though  now  dislo- 
cated. These,  with  the  large  amount  of  foundation  rubbish  lying 
within  the  wall  at  this  point,  loight  mark  this  as  the  site  of  one  of 
the  ancient  towers  in  the  second  wall ;  built,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  with  immense  stones  and  solid.  An  unusual  proportion  of 
the  stones  in  the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  ci^  and  the  Damascus  gate,  and  also  of  those  in  the  ac^acent 
buildings,  are  ancient  and  bevelled ;  and  we  could  hardly  reost 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  431  aq.  «  Ibid.  pp.  461-4. 
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the  impression,  that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient 
wall."  If  the  remains  thus  described  belonged  to  a  wall,  as  is  pro* 
bable,  it  could  of  course  hare  been  no  other  than  the  second  wall 
of  Josephus. 

Former  Tower  in  the  JV*.  W.  Comer  of  the  City.  The  remains 
of  this  tower,  or  bastion,  are  described  in  the  Researches'  "  as  con- 
sisting of  a  large  square  area,  or  platform,  built  up  solidly  of  rough 
stones,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  paved  on  the  top."  At 
the  southwest  comer  of  it,  near  the  ground,  '*  three  courses  of  large 
bevelled  stones,  rough  hewn,  pass  into  the  mass  diagonally,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  they  lay  here  before  the  tower  and  bastion 
were  built"  These  we  referred  to  the  ancient  third  wall  of  Jo- 
sephus, the  foundations  of  which  we  could  trace  from  near  this 
point  to  a  considerable  distance  northwards,  outside  of  the  city. 

To  our  account  of  this  ruin,  Mr.  Wolcott  adds  the  following: 
"  Besides  the  bevelled  stones  described  in  the  southwest  comer,  a 
doorway  in  the  northwest  comer  leads  into  a  small  room,  in  which 
are  four  similar  layers ;  and  these,  lilce  the  former,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  disturbed.  Mr.  Tipping  refers  them  to  the  age  of  the 
ancient  wall.  The  ^te  is  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  city ;  and  a 
strip  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  is  visible  from  the  present  summit.  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  ruin  is  KQl'at  Yellfld."  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tip- 
ping were  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  the  layers  of  large  stones 
inside  "  belonged  to  the  ancient  second  or  third  wall." 

Mr.  Wolcott  suggests,  whether  this  point  may  not  have  been  the 
position  of  the  tower  of  Psephinos,  described  by  Josephus;  remarlc- 
ing  that  the  ancient  wall  appears  to  have  here  formed  a  right  angle. 
But  the  position  assigned  by  Josephus  to  that  tower,  was  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city,  as  inclosed  by  Agrippa's  or  the  third  wall, 
— a  point  much  farther  towards  the  north,  as  is  shown  by  the  re- 
maining traces  of  that  wall.* 

Ancient  Kh&n.  During  our  visit  to  the  well,  connected  with  the 
fountain  near  the  Haram,  I  recollect  noticing  a  large  oblong  open 
court,  with  traces  of  ruined  buildings.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this 
is  the  same  described  by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Passing  north  of  the  court  just  mentioned,  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  its  southern  side ;  and  think  it  deserves  a  passing 
notice.    Its  foundations  are  the  bevelled  stones  of  Jewish  archt- 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  471.  •  Ibid.  p.  458, 465  eq. 
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tKtiire;  and  tliree  massiTe  arches  lead  beneath  a  terrace  supported 
ty  twenty-four  columns  of  masoDry.  The  plan  was  too  extensire 
for  a  private  edifice ;  and  I  found  on  inquiry,  that  it  was  known  as 
a  ruined  iCAdn,  by  the  two  names  of  Kh&n  £m!r  Hassan,  and  Kh&n 
Otuz  Bir.  It  probably  belonged  to  the  early  days  of  the  Muslim 
conquest;  and  is  one  of  the  most  compact  ancient  substructures 
within  the  city-  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  a  tew  feet  south 
of  west  from  the  well,  and  west  of  the  Grand  Mosk.  It  commu- 
nicates at  present  with  DO  street;  and  descending  into  the  court, 
although  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  I  seemed  to  be  in  entire  seclusion." 
Jiquedxtdfrom  Solomon't  Pools.  The  account  of  this  aqueduct, 
so  far  as  we  saw  it,  b  given  in  the  Researches.'  Unfortunately, 
under  the  pressure  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  not  then 
being  fully  aware  of  its  antiquity  and  former  importance  to  the  city, 
we  neglected  to  inquire  out  its  course  after  entering  the  city,  or  Its 
point  of  termination  in  the  Haram.  When  aflerwards  the  subject 
came  up,  in  preparing  the  work  in  Berlin,  I  keenly  felt  this  defi- 
dency ;  which,  of  course,  could  there  be  supplied  only  by  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  aqueduct  was  carried  along  within  the  city  under 
the  eastern  side  of  Zioo,  and  that  it  probably  passed  into  the  Haram 
over  the  mound  which  we  noticed  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
same  hill.  It  is  gratifying  to  God  this  point  rendered  certain  by  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  writing  under  date  of  Jan.  25th  : 

"  We  were  one  day  examining  the  remains  of  the  arch  in  the 
western  wall  of  the  Haram,  when  we  passed  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  near  where  the  bridge  may  be  supposed  to  have  ter- 
minated. A  few  feet  north  of  this  spot,  we  obser^'ed  a  passage, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  though  soon  contracting,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  which  here  forms  the  [perpendicular]  western  side 
of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion.  On  approaching 
and  entering  it,  we  perceived  occa^onal  cavities  in  the  bottom, 
broken  through  the  earthen  pipes  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which 
\re  recc^nized  as  the  one  that  connects  the  Pools  in  Bethlehem 
with  the  Haram.  Supposing  that  a  passage,  thus  opening  into  the 
yalley,  and  visible  to  every  passer  by,  was  already  well  understood, 
■vrc  examined  it  no  further  at  this  time.*     But  on  turning  to  the 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  514  sq.  ine  it  further,  probably  for  reawni 

*  1  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  similar  to  those  BBsigned  in  the  text 
thiBopeniog;  but  we  did  not  exam-    above. — Ed. 
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Researches,  I  perceived  that  the  course  of  the  Aqueduct  within  the 
ci^  vas  apparently  unknown  to  any  travellerj  and  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  it  was  also  unknown  to  the  Frank  residents.  I  obseired, 
tnoreoTer,  that  in  the  published  plans  of  the  city,  the  direction 
as^gned  to  it  was  conjectural  and  mistaken.  We  then  decided  to 
explore  it  thoroughly ;  and  first  traced  it  without  the  walls.  Its 
course  is  marked  not  only  1^  the  stones  with  which  it  is  built,  but 
also  by  occa^onal  openings  into  the  pipes.  Both  of  these  indicate 
the  very  spot  where  it  passes  under  the  city  wait,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  west  of  the  point  designated  on  Catherwood's  Plan,  (which 
takes  it  into  the  valley,)  and  perhaps  three  hundred  feet  east  of  that 
marked  in  the  Plan  which  accompanies  the  Researches.  It  is  di- 
rectly south  of  the  passage  which  we  had  seen  cut  in  the  rock;  to 
which  we  traced  it  at  interrab  within  the  city.  The  section  in  the 
rock  extends  fifty  feet  or  more,  which  I  passed  through ;  and  the 
aqueduct  is  then  supported  for  an  equal  distance  by  a  wall  of  ma- 
sonry fifteen  feet  high  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  when  it  again 
passes  into  the  hill  and  beneath  the  dwellings  which  cover  it  A 
smsil  passage  is  built  with  stones  over  the  pipes ;  and  its  cobwebs 
had  never  been  disturbed.  I  entered  with  a  light  one  hundred  feet ; 
but  chose  not  to  proceed  fiirther  alone.  Mr.  Tipping  and  myself 
together  afterwards  penetrated  forty  feet  b^ond ;  and  were  then 
stopped  by  some  modern  masonry  under  which  the  pipes  continue. 
The  passage  is  very  narrow,  and  some  parts  of  it  we  crawled 
through  with  great  difficulty.  But  it  would  have  well  repaid  fur- 
ther toil,  if  we  could  have  reached  the  ancient  reservoirs  of  the 
temple.  Our  general  course  had  been  northwest  (^),  and  we  had 
DOW  traced  the  aqueduct  four  or  five  hundred  feet  within  the  city 
along  the  side  of  Ziou,  and  bearing  towards  the  ridge  which  crosses 
the  Tyropceon ;  through  which  it  eridenlly  passes  into  the  Haram, 
as  suggested  in  the  Researches.  The  street  which  leads  down  di- 
rectly from  the  southern  end  of  the  Bazars  to  the  Haram,  termi- 
nating in  its  principal  western  entrance,  is  on  the  summit  of  this 
ridge,  descending  towards  the  Haram  the  whole  distance." 

Mr.  Wolcott  suggests,  that  this  last  remark  may  serve  to  cor- 
rect the  general  statement   made   in  the  ReseanJies,'   as  to  the 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  8M. 
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Western  entrances  of  the  Haram,  viz.  that  they  all  "  are  reached 
1)]r  an  ascent,  and  some  of  them  at  least  by  steps."  This  does  not 
bold  true  of  the  entrance  from  the  street  passing  across  the  mound.' 

Vaidts  in  Bethesda,  so  called.  This  deep  ancient  fosse  and  re- 
terroir,  called  by  the  natives  Btrket  IsrOU,  is  described  in  the 
Bewaiches.'  At  the  southvest  coraer  two  lofty  arched  vaults  ex- 
tend in  westward,  side  by  side,  under  die  houses  which  now  cover 
that  part  Tbc^  are  much  filled  up ;  yet  I  was  able  to  measure 
s  btmdred  feet  within  the  northern  one,  without  reaching  the  end. 
Hr.  Wolcott  writes  aa  follows : 

"The  Bonthsrs  vault  extends  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  and  the 
other  apparently  the  same.  At  the  extremity  of  the  former  was  an 
opening  for  drawing  up  water.  The  vaults  are  stuccoed,  and  were 
probably  constructed  when  the  fosse  was  converted  into  a  reservoir." 

Pool  of  Batltsh^)a.  To  the  short  notice  of  this  "  mere  pit," 
near  the  Yftfa  gate,  given  in  the  Researches,*  there  is  appended  in 
a  note  the  testimony  of  Monro  and  Schubert ;  the  fonner  of  whom 
BpealcB  of  it  aa  "  an  oblong  pit  lined  coarsely  with  small  stones," 
while  the  latt«-  affirms  that  "  the  architecture  and  the  size  of  the 
stones  seem  to  belong  to  the  works  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem."  I 
iras  not  then  able  to  say  which  of  these  statements  was  most 
correct.  But  Mr.  Wolcott  has  the  following  remark :  "  The  fonner 
(Monro)  is  correct ;  there  is  nothing  large  or  ancient  about  it, — 
an  insignificant  trench,  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  text  of  the 
Researches." 

ExcaxaUons  on  Motait  Zion,  Tn  the  Researches  notice  was 
taken  of  two  excavations  made  on  Mount  Zion ;  one  in  laying  the 


■  (I.  p.  39S),  it  once,  and  did  not  then  note,  that  the 

is  taid  tliat  this  mound  "  ia  probably  top  of  the  ridge  waa  occupied  by  a 

rabbiiti,  theaccuinulatioQ  of  ages;  atreeL    At  that  time  we  had  no 

though  the  hoaws  in  the  viciniiy  ■uspicionofthe  nature  ofthc  mound, 

prevented    us    from    awertainiog  or  of  its  eoonesion  with  the  aauii' 

whether  it  extends  quite  acrosa  the  duct ;  all  this  occurred  to  me  after- 

TaDey."    Ttiis  last  remark,  as  it  wards  at  Berlin ;  where,  of  coarse, 

naoos,    may  seem  unintelligible;  I  had  only  imperfect  notes  of  aa  iro' 

aince  one  of  the  chief  streets  passes  perfect   observatioo.     Hence    the 

over  the  whole  length  of  the  mound  mention  of  the  houses;  which  it 

into  the  Haram.    But  in  passing  now  appears  have  noitiing  (o  do 

down  this  street,  one  is  not  usually  with  the  matter, 

aware  of  the  mound  at  all ;  and  the  *  Vol.  1.  p.  434. 

other  street,  which  crosses  it  from  '  VoL  1.  p.  486. 
nprth  to  south,  we  traversed  only 
4 
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fbtindations  of  new  barracks  south  of  the  caatle,  and  the  othei  for 
those  of  a  nev  Synagogue  in  the  Jem'  quarter.'  It  was  repeated 
that  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings,  aod  also  of  marble  and 
columns,  had  been  discovered;  which,  howerer,  we  did  not  see. 
Mr.  Wolcott,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  1st,  1842,  speaks  of  similu 
ezcavatious  for  the  foundations  oi  the  English  church  now  build- 
ing) situated  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  Ziaa,  where  the  hill  falls 
off  to  the  valley  of  the  Tyropcson.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  full 
details  of  these  interesting  excavations  will  be  given  to  the  public 
by  the  architect.     Mr.  Wolcott  writes  as  follows : 

"  The  excavations  which  have  been  found  necessary  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church  in  Jerusalem,  show  on 
what  a  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish  even  the  higher  parts  of  the 
modern  city  have  been  built.  The  shaft  which  was  sunk  before  I 
left  Jerusalem,  struck,  far  below  the  surface,  upon  an  ancient  solid 
wait.  At  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  bevelled  building  stones 
were  found  ;  and  shortly  b^ore  my  departure  the  capitals  of  two 
large  columos  were  thrown  out  One  of  them,  I  think,  was  pure 
Doric,  and  the  other  apparently  Jewish,  with  a  tracety  of  vines,  of 
the  age,  perhaps,  of  the  ornamental  work  about  the  Tomb  of 
Helena.  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Johns,  frag> 
ments  of  umilar  sculpture,  which  were  found  in  leybg  the  founda- 
tions of  a  conveut ;  on  one  of  which,  I  remember,  was  carved  a 
&h,  vrith  other  designs.  These  discoveries,  it  seems,  continue  as 
they  proceed.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Whiting,  he  remarks, 
'  Mr.  Johns,  in  anking  his  foundation-pits,  which  are  not  yet 
finished,  has  come  upon  a  curious  ancient  passage, — whether  an 
aqueduct,  or  sewer,  or  merely  a  secret  subterraneao  passage,  I  do 
Dot  know.  It  is  about  six  feet  high  and  two  btoad.  Mr.  Johns 
followed  it  southwards  some  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and 
northwards  from  the  pit  twen^  or  thirty  feet,  where  it  was  walled 
up.  It  is  at  the  depth  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. If  all  Jerusalem  were  dug  over,  as  they  are  digging  this  part 
of  Mount  Zioa,  we  should  have  some  rare  discoveries.' " 

Tomb  ofJ&sahm.  According  to  Mr.  Wolcott  the  present  na- 
tive name  of  this  monument  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  TaiUw 

'  BibL  Ret  I.  pp.  360, 459.  »  Ibid.  I.  p.  617  sq. 
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Tombs  of  the  Jvdget.  Tbe  sccount  of  these  in  the  Researches  ■ 
"Was  not  drawn  np  from  any  minute  examination  or  any  measure- 
ments of  our  own.  The  description  of  the  first  and  largest  room 
is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes.  As  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Wolcott  gives  the 
following  as  a  more  exact  description;  beginnlDg  immediately 
after  the  quotation  from  Sandys  respecting  the  side  of  the  room 
*  cut  iiill  of  holes  in  manner  of  a  dove-hou^ :' 

"  The  upper  ciypts  open  out  into  regular  arches,  or  arched  re- 
cesses, three  feet  deep,  each  including  three  or  four.  On  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  the  antechamber,  doorways  lead  to  two  other 
spartm^its,  each  about  eight  feet  square  j  the  former  of  which  has 
crypts  on  three  of  its  sides  like  those  in  the  anteroom,  and  the 
latter  has  only  the  lower  rows  with  nothing  hut  the  arched  re- 
cesses abore.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  anteroom,  a  fevr 
steps  lead  down  through  the  floor  to  an  irregular  apartment,  about 
twelve  feet  square  under  it,  without  niches.  A  similar  passage  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  anteroom  leads  down  eastward  into  a 
TOom  five  feet  square  t  from  which  there  is  a  passage  eastward 
into  a  still  lower  apartment  ten  feet  square,  diffetring  from  the  others 
in  having  on  three  sides  the  upper  tiers  of  crypts  alone,  with  the 
arched  recesses." 

It  is  soggeated  in  the  Researches,  that  there  may  perhaps  be 
pasages  down  from  the  remaining  comers  of  the  large  room. 
Mr.  Wolcott  ascertained  that  there  is  none  in  one  of  these  corners, 
and  probably  none  in  the  other.  His  more  accurate  description 
explains  the  statements  of  Cotorious  and  Doubdan.* 

Tami>  ofHeUna.  This  mausoleum,  heretofore  commonly  known 
as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  is  fiilly  described,  and  its  connexion  with 
Helena  vindicated,  in  the  Researches.'  Our  own  fruitless  attempt 
et  farther  examination,  as  also  that  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  are  there 
detailed.    A  renewed  attempt  ia  thus  narrated  l^  Mr.  Wolcott : 

"A  quotation  in  the  Researches  from  Irby  and  Mangles,* 
seemed  to  give  encouragement  that  there  nught  be  another  set  of 
apartments  connected  with  the  tomb,  and  another  entrance.  Mr. 
"Hpinng  accordingly  hired  two  workmen  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 

»  Vol.  I.  pp.  527,  528.  ■  Vol.  I.  pp.  528-638. 

*  Referred  to  in  Bibl.  Be*,  I.  p.       *  Vol.  L  p.  533. 
fiSfli,  n.  1. 
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again  from  tbe  opposite  ode  of  the  portico,  asnsted  by  our  man 
Y&suf,  who  was  also  with  the  party  which  you  employed.  Tbe 
work  was  done  in  a  few  hours.  We  found  the  blodt  which  the 
fust  party  describe,  over  the  supposed  entrance.  On  reaching  its 
upper  surface,  Yflsuf  said  that  this  was  as  low  as  you  excavated-  It 
is  an  irregular  stone,  three  or  four  feet  sqnare,  and  seems  to  bare 
been  broken  away  from  the  front  of  the  portico.  We  removed  it, 
but  found  no  opening  beneath  it ;  and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several 
feet,  without  discovering  any  trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably 
ever  existed.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  rock,  which  on  this  side  is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suit- 
able for  excavation,  than  the  oppoate  portion ;  as  is  apparent  inm 
the  face  of  it,  both  in  the  portico  and  in  the  court" 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  broad  trench  on  the  south  of  the  court 
of  this  tomb,  forming  an  approach  to  its  entrance,'  a  small  opoiing 
is  viable  io  the  face  of  the  rock,  leading  into  an  excavated  cham- 
ber.  This  we  entered  so  far  as  to  percdre  that  the  room  vu 
large  and  empty ;  but  did  not  ezanune  it  further,  and,  among  tbe 
multitude  of  ramilar  phenomena,  we  made  no  note  of  it  Messrs. 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  explored  it,  and  found  an  apartment  thirty  feet 
hj  twenty-five.  "  On  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  have  been  cot 
deep  channels,  tbe  former  seven  and  the  latter  four  feet  wide, 
separated  by  a  small  strip  of  tbe  rock,  in  which  a  narrow  passage 
has  been  cut  The  remainder  of  tbe  apartment  consists  of  tbe 
natural  rock,  cut  into  broad  steps  or  ofi^ets,  leading  down  to  the 
'  eastern  channel ;  a  portion  of  the  rock  remaining  in  the  middle  ai 
a  support.  The  whole  apartment  was  stuccoed.  We  were  at  a 
loss  to  assign  its  use ;  but  concluded  it  to  have  been  a  bath."  Tt 
is  difficult,  however,  to  see  what  a  bath  could  have  to  do  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Tomb  of  Helena;  and  just  as  difficult  to  give  any 
other  probable  explanation  of  tlie  purpose  of  this  chamber. 

Tombs  of  the  Prophets.  These  tombs  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
were  not  visited  by  us,  but  are  briefly  deeciibed  in  the  Researches 
from  the  accounts  of  Doubdan  and  Pococke.*  Mr.  Wolcott  fiirnishes 
the  following  description  of  them. 

"  The  entrance  to  these  tombs  is  through  a  hole  in  the  rock 
above,  into  a  circular  apartment,  about  twenty  feet  in  diametn  j  a 

'  BibL  Res.  Vol.  I.  p.  529,  >  Vol.  I.  p,  539. 
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side  entrance  to  which  is  blocked  up.  Two  passages  lead  from  it, 
(and  a  third  appears  to  have  been  vailed  up,  extending  thirty  feet 
each,  in  a  direct  line.  Between  ibem  run  two  gallenes  in  concentric 
curves,  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle-  When 
free  iromnibbishjtheyBreabout  ten  feet  highand  six  broad,  arched 
and  stuccoed.  The  outer  gallerjr  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  contains  the  niches,  thir^-two  in  number,  extending 
outwards  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  on  the  further  side.  Two  small 
chambers  open  into  it,  containing  half  a  dozen  niches.  A  narrow 
excavation  leading  from  the  most  northern  passage,  terminates  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  m  a  clayey,  friable  aoi] ; 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  galleries  were  not  continued. 

•*  These  could  not  have  been  the '  subterraneous  chambers'  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Clarice ;  which,  moreover,  were '  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  the  mountain.*  Tbe  crypt  which  be  describes  at  length,  was  a 
mere  cistern.  On  the  soutiiera  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  are 
three  or  four  precisely  like  it,  about  twenty  feet  deep,  connected 
probably  with  former  buildings  here,  of  which  there  are  traces.  A 
few  paces  lower,  between  them  and  the  tombs,  is  stiU  another,  ten 
feet  deeper.  They  are  ^milar  to  those  which  abound  north  of  the 
city ;  and  inferior  to  some  of  them.  'We  came  across  a  large  one 
in  that  quarter,  supported  by  arches.  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Clarke 
to  connect  a  common  cistern  with  the  idolatry  of  Solomon  and  the 
worship  of  Ashlaroth,  devoting  learned  notes  to  the  discussion,  and 
sending  travellers  in  pursuit  of  Pagan  remains  upon  Mount  Olivet, 
is  most  unpardonable."' 

Ridge  Eaxt  of  Scopus.  Tbe  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Wolcott's  journal. 

"  March  3d.  Crosang  to-day  the  ridge  between  Scopus  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  recollecting  the  search  which  had  been  made 
for  the  ate  of  Nob,»  I  asked  a  Fellah  whom  I  saw  at  work,  if  there 
were  any  ruins  in  the  vicinity.  He  said  that  there  were;  and  con- 
ducted me  along  an  ancient  road  near  the  summit,  which  brought 
us  to  a  mined  oil-press.  This  he  said  marked  the  site  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  name  of  which  was  KhQrazeh,  The  remains  consist 
merely  of  a  circular  stone  troi^h  and  a  section  of  a  large  column. 

'  Compare  the  rimilar  remarks  in  '  Bibl.  Rea.  II.  p.  150. 

BibL  Ret.  1.  p.  63»,  note  8. 
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I  saw  no  traces  of  foundations.  From  this  poiot,  only  the  western 
balf  of  the  city  is  viable. ' 

'^mv>At,  Emmaaa,  i.  e.  JVtc«polis.  This  place  we  saw  from  Tell 
es-S&fieh,  but  not  afterwards.  On  our  map  it  is  laid  dowo  on  the 
south  of  the  road  from  Y&fa  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  anthority  of 
Prokesch  and  others.  But  the  text  holds  of  it  the  following  lan- 
guage: "  I(  is  said  by  some  to  lie  about  one  hour  firom  Xj&tr6n  to- 
wards the  south ;  while  other  informatioa  places  it  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  north  of  Lfttifin,  towards  Yftlo."* 

Mr.  Wolcott  communicates  the  following  remark,  under  date  of 
Jan.  1 1th  :  "  I  am  reminded  to  tell  you,  that  Mr.  Tip]Hng  says  you 
have  put  down  Emmaus  ('Amw&s)  on  tha  map  in  the  wrong  posi- 
tion, south  of  the  Jerusalem  road,  instead  of  north  of  it,  where  he 
found  it  last  week," 

IV.  Excursion  to  the  Convent  op  Mu  Sabi,  Jericho,  etc. 

This  excursion  was  made  by  Mr.  AVolcott  on  horseback ;  aod 
his  account  of  it,  though  occupied  with  minute  topographical  de- 
tails, is  yet  important,  as  fixing  for  the  first  time  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Concept  of  M&r  SSba ;  and  also  as  giving  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  different 
routes  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  details  refer  to  a 
part  of  the  country  which  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  did  not  visit ;  and 
thus  help  to  fill  out  and  correct  our  map.  The  beaiings  were  taken 
with  an  accurate  compass  and  with  great  care.  The  narrative  is 
chiefly  in  his  own  words. 

"  Fd>.  lOlh,  1842.  Left  Jerusalem  on  an  excursion  to  the  Jwdan 
and  Dead  Sea.  At  12.50  we  were  at  the  elbow  of  the  Talley  be- 
low the  well  of  Job,  where  the  Wady  el-Wezy  comes  in  from  the 
west.  Our  course  was  now  E.  by  S.  along  the  bed  of  Wady  en- 
K&r,  the  continuation  of  the  Kidron.  At  one  o'clock  we  reached 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Kadddm,  coming  down  from  the  N.  N,  £. 
This  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Mount  of  OSencejand  the 
road  to  Bethany  winds  around  its  head.*  Five  minutes  later  we 
bad  the  ruined  Muslim  village  Beit  SfLhOr  on  our  right,  on  the  north 

*  From  Ehfirazeh  the  Wely  on        *  Bibl.  Rea.  III.  p.  30,    Coropar^ 
the  Mount  of  Olive*  bore  a.  11°  E.    11.  p.  363. 
Hippicue,  the  tower,  8.  24°  W.  flbii.  U.  p,  100. 
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side  of  a  anall  Wady  comiiig  id  from  the  vest'  I  observed  here  a 
few  large  sepulchral  excavations  and  cisterns,  and  several  CragneDts 
of  columns,  vrith  an  occa^onal  hewn  stone,  scattered  among  the 
raios  of  a  score  of  modem  dwellings. 

"  Here  the  path  left  the  cbanoel  of  the  valley,  and  proceeded 
along  the  hill-side  on  the  left  At  1.30  we  were  opponte  the 
mouth  of  Wady  S(tr  Bfthil,  coming  down  from  the  village  of  that 
name  io  the  W.  S.  W.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  at  the  head 
of  Wady  el-Lebftn,  down  which  our  road  lay  on  a  course  £.  S.  E. 
entering  again  at  two  o'clock  the  Wady  eo-N&r  a  little  north- 
east of  Deir  Ibn  Obdd  on  the  opposite  hills.  Our  course  now  be- 
came E.  by  S.  and  then  £.  At  three  o^clock  we  came  to  the  point 
where  the  Wady  en-N&r  suddenly  breaks  down  between  high  rocky 
ledges  of  a  most  picturesque  appearance,  above  which  the  path 
follows  it  on  the  right,  E.  and  S.  At  3.15  we  reached  Deir  Mftr 
S&ba,  on  the  western  brink  of  the  Wady ;  which  »  little  lower 
down  again  runs  E.  The  clefts  in  the  rocks  below  the  convent  were 
once  the  retreats  of  monks;  and  the  Wady  in  this  naghbourhood 
(but  not  elsewhere)  takes  the  additional  name  of  er-R&hib,  i.  e. 
Monks'  Valley.  The  building  is  a  large  irregular  pile,  protected 
at  the  exposed  points  by  a  strong  wall.  Ibe  establishment  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition ;  and  the  accommodations  offered  to  the  travel- 
ler are  superior  to  any  other  I  have  met  with  in  the  country.  I 
ascended  the  highest  Tell  in  the  vicinity  in  half  an  hour  from  the 
convent ;  and  took  the  beariags  given  below.*  The  view  of  the 
Frank  Mountain  was  cut  off  by  an  intervening  ridge. 

"FA.  lith.  Left M&rSftbaat7.15,retradngthepathof yester- 
day to  the  commencement  of  the  rocky  ledges,  and  then  ascending 
Wady  Blr  el-Kulab  on  a  N.  E.  course.  This  Wady  is  so  called 
from  a  well  of  that  name  not  far  above  its  mouth.  We  crossed  the 
beads  of  some  small  Wadys  runnii^  S.  E.  into  d-BQkei'a,  a  lai^e 
uneven  depresnon  or  valley  lying  between  these  hills  and  those 

■  Thn  ia  the  Beit  S&hOr  el-Hoa-  *  From  this  Tell  the  convent  bore 
limlD  of  the  Lists,  Bibl.  Ree.  App.  p.  S.  53°E.  Jebel  Kurn  SQrtubeh  N. 
122.    I'he  other  Beit  SfthOr  IS  on    34°£.     North  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 


'SPl 


a.  £.  or  Bethlehem.—     N.  801°  E.    Blr  ez-Za'ferftneh  S. 


From  Beit  S&hftr  the  Wely  on  the  4i)t°W.    Wely  oDHounloTOiives 

Mount  of  Olivei  bore  N.  12i°  E.  N.35i=  W.— tPorMlrSftbaseePo- 

Deir  Ibn  Obeid  S.  85°  B.    Jenua-  cocke  11.  p.  34.  Chateaubriand  Itin. 

lem,  el-B&b  D&ad,  N.  371°  W.  L  p.  447,  Parii  183Tv-£d. 
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which  sldrt  the  Dead  Sea ;  resembling  in  this  respect  the  country 
further  south.  At  S-25  ve  saw  Jebel  Kum  SOrtiibeh  bearing  N. 
K.  E.  Ten  minates  later  we  descended  Wady  el-Ghtir&beh  run- 
lung  esst,  and  at  9.05  reached  its  mouth  in  el-Bflkei'a.  Our  course 
vas  now  E.  N.  G.  along  the  side  and  across  the  head  of  this  plain 
or  valley.  At  10  o'clock  we  entered  from  the  plain  the  head  of 
Wady  Kuneitirah,  narrow  and  winding,  with  the  dry  bed  of  a 
water-course,  breakbg  down  in  half  an  hour  into  a  deep  chan- 
nel on  the  left  of  the  path.'  Its  general  direction  was  E.  N.  K 
At  10.45  we  reached  its  mouth,  which  is  wider,  in  the  plain  one 
hour  from  the  north  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  vhich  here  bore  E. 
bjr  S.  Tlie  bed  of  the  water-course  continues  across  the  plain  to 
the  sea. 

"  After  viating  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  we  encamped 
near  Jericho,  on  the  northwest.  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  his  retreat 
from  Damascus,  near  the  close  of  1840,  having  been  attacked  bj 
the  Arabs  in  crosaiog  the  Jordaa,  sent  a  detat^ent  of  his  anny 
and  razed  Jericho  to  the  ground.    It  is  now  an  uninhabited  ruin. 

"  FA.  i3th.  Leaving  our  place  of  encampment  at  8.40,  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Kelt,  from  which  Jericho  bears  K 
and  b^an  to  ascend  the  southern  mountain  on  a  S.  W.  couise. 
We  came  to  the  top  at  9  o'clock,  having  the  deep  valley  at  a  little 
distance  on  our  right,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  io  it ;  and  on 
our  left  a  deep  branch  of  tlie  Wady  DabQa  el- Abed  running  S.  and 
soon  entering  the  main  Wady  of  that  name,  which  runs  E. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  crOBsed  the  head  of  this  latter  vall^ ;  and 
at  9.25  entered  the  small  Wady  el-Kb&n,  and  ascended  it  about  W. 
reaching  at  10.30  its  head  and  the  mined  Kh&ns,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  viz.  Kfa&n  Hfldhrflr,  on  a  hill  on  the  right  with 
a  trench  cut  around  it  in  the  rock ;  and  Khftn  es-Sahil  at  the 
western  base  of  the  hill.* 

"  Descending  on  a  S.  W.  course  and  crossing  the  heads  of  two 
small  Wadys,  we  entered  Wady  Sidr  at  11  o'clock  (running  S. 
E.  from  that  point),  and  ascended  it  S.  W.  forten  minutes.  Then, 
croasing  an  undulating  tract,  we  entered  at  11.30  the  Wady  el- 

>  Thie  ia  the  Pau  Kuneitirah  of  75°  W.— [Tbia  Khftn  nae  seen  by 

the  Bibl.  Reg.  11.  p.  289.  us  from  ei-Taiyibeh,  bearing  S.  IS* 

*From  EtibnHQdhrAr  the  We-  £.  BibLRei.lI.  p.  122,  a.  1.~Ed. 
ly  on  (be  Mount  of  Olirea  bore  8. 
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HAdh ;  and  ascending  along  its  dry  bed  W.  and  S.  W.  we  passed 
at  152:25  the  fountain  and  ruined  Kh&n  of  the  same  name. 
The  Wad;  still  ascends  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  path  above 
it  on  the  right,  till  it  terminates  ten  minutes  before  reacJiing  Beth- 
any i  where  we  arrived  at  12.45." 

V.  EzctntsioN  TO  Hebbon,  Cabmel,  and  Sebbeh  ok  Mamda. 

This  ezcuision,  made  on  horseback  by  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tip* 
ping,  is  interesting  and  important.  Besides  fixing  the  ^tes  of  sev- 
eral ancient  places  by  the  way,  the  travellers  were  the  first  in 
modern  times  to  visit  Sebbeb,  the  ancient  Masada,  the  celebrated 
forttess  of  Herod  the  Great,  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea ;  where 
occurred  the  horrid  act  of  self-immolation,  by  which  nearly  a 
thousand  persons  perished  volantarily,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  Roman  conquerors.' 

We  saw  the  spot  from  'Ain  Jidy,  and  examined  it  carefully  with 
oor  telescopes ;  and  were  able  afterwards  to  identify  it  with  Ma- 
sada.* Bnt  we  were  unable  to  visit  it ;  and  it  is  th»efore  matter 
of  gratification  that  our  remarks  gave  occanon  for  the  successful 
excuision,  the  result  of  which  I  am  here  permitted  to  lay  before 
the  public  The  communication  is  addressed  by  Mr.  Wolcott  to 
the  Rev.  £.  Smith.  I  give  it  mainly  in  the  author's  own  words ; 
femarldng  simply,  that  the  reader  will  be  able,  for  the  moat  part, 
to  trace  the  route  upon  our  map. 

Smn,  JfiMub,  JTokI  IM,  184!L 
"Ht  Dui  Sii; 

"  I  have  reached  in  my  wanderings  a  point  of  some  interest  to 
youiself;  and  therefore  date  you  a  few  lines  from  it.  I  am  writing 
beneath  the  ample  tent  which  was  so  long  the  home  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son and  yourself;  and  while  you  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that  it  has 
been  again  '  pitched  towards  Sodom,'  I  regret  that  you  are  not  with 
it,  on  an  excur^on  which  you  would  improve  and  enjoy  so  highly.' 
"I  am  in  company  with  Mr.  Tipping,  an  English  amateur- 
sketcher,  whom  you  have  met,  and  who,  you  are  aware,  is  visiting 


'  Joaeph.  B.  3.  VII.  8.  2  oq.  BibL    from  Beirtt  ii 
-    "      "'"  tedtolhcRei 

ruBBlem,  for  (he  use  of  the 


I.  II.  p.  S40  8q.  ted  to  the  Rev.  Hr. 


our  departure 
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the  country  viUi  a  'new  to  obtain  illustrations  for  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Josephus.  His  object  naturally  drew  him  hither;  and  fur- 
nished me  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  visiting  adeeply  inter- 
esting portion  of  Palestine.  His  sketches  are  strikingly  faithfU, 
and  will  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  forthcoming  publica- 
tion. It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  they  will  equally  illustrate  the 
Biblical  Researches, — a  work  to  which  he  freely  acknowledges 
his  obligations  as  a  guide  to  the  most  important  subjects  for  his 
pencil,  and  among  others  to  the  one  which  we  have  now  reached. 

"  As  we  were  to  travel  much  of  the  way  on  an  unexplored  route, 
I  felt  desirous  of  contributing  what  I  could  to  the  important  object 
of  your  joumeyings,  the  illustration  of  Sacred  Geography.  I  have 
accordingly  made  some  observations  in  those  places  which  you  did 
not  visit.  I  was  able  to  boirow  in  Jerusalem  a  valuable  compass ; 
and  having  a  perfect  instnunent,  I  have  taken  our  bearings  with 
the  miootest  care. 

**  We  applied  for  an  escort  to  Shdkh  Hamdan,  the  political  head 
of  the  Ta' junirah  Arabs,  who  sent  us  fais  brother  and  your  friend 
the  Khattb  with  four  men.  We  started  ahoot  noon  on  the  7th 
inst  on  horseback,  and  encamped  the  first  night  at  the  Pools  of 
Solomon ;  examining  on  our  way  the  remains  of  an  andent  aque- 
duct lying  in  the  fork  of  the  roads  to  Jerusalem,  near  the  Tomb  of 
RacheL  The  channel  for  the  water  was  cut  in  the  stones ;  and  it 
was  carried  up  the  ascent.  Over  it  a  massdve  wall  was  built,  the 
stones  of  which  are  ancient  and  bevelled.  It  is  older  than  the  pre- 
sent aqueduct,  which  is  laid  with  earthen  pipes,  and  carried  around 
the  hill.  We  did  not  trace  its  termination ;  but  supposed  that  the 
two  connected  the  same  points;  the  modem  structure  here  devi- 
ating from  the  course  of  the  ancient  We  examined,  at  the  Pools, 
the  '  Sealed  Fountain,'  so  called ;  and  observed  that  its  principal 
stones  corresponded  with  those  of  this  ancient  aqueduct.  In  the 
evening  the  Khatib  came  to  our  tent;  and  seemed  not  a  little  in- 
terested by  my  telling  him  that  his  name  was  in  the  book  before 
me,  and  translating  to  him  a  passage  or  two.  He  has  a  distinct 
recollection  of  your  party,  and  has  frequently  inquired  after  you.' 

'  The  following  bearing!  were  631"  E.     Conveot  of  St,  George, 

taken  from  the  htll-side  a  quarter  of  near,  N.  ISi"  E.  Convent  in  Beth, 

ft  mile  from  the  Poole,  which  bore  lehem,  N.  76°  E. 
8.  7iJ°  E.  viz.  Frank  Mountains. 
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Berakut.  "  We  went  the  next  day  (March  8tb)  to  OrlAs ;  and 
proceeding  thence  on  a  S.  W.  course  through  KTcral  nnall 
Wsdys,  and  passmg  KOsr  el-Benftt,  reached  ia  three  quarten  of  an 
hour  the  stimnut  of  a  ridge  commanding  a  wide  prospect,  with  a 
imned  village  at  the  opposite  baae,  five  minutes  distant,  to  which 
we  descended.  Its  name  is  Mersl'a.  The  finrndatioQ  walls  are 
standing,  covering  an  area  of  two  or  three  acres ;  and  we  noticed 
unong  them  a  millstme  and  a  few  cistems.  It  is  on  a  gentle  enu- 
nence,  with  a  plain  or  broad  valley  of  the  same  name  before  it  on 
the  east,  mnniDg  from  north  to  south,  and  seems  to  have  been 
ecmpactly  built 

**  Oar  coarse  now  became  SL  S.  W.  and  pa»ng  Ktil'at  el-Fab* 
mdi,  we  reached  in  twea^  minutes  a  broad  open  vall^  running 
north.  I  asked  the  Khallb  its  name,  and  he  replied, '  Wadj  Be> 
reikat'  ^aoiiiaB'OKValUyofBenchahmtothu  dayV  The 
si^fgestioD  of  the  identic  of  the  names  in  the  Researches  had 
ittracted  us  this  way  ;*  but  we  were  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the 
Tallies  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  not  ioqiured  for  them.  The  iden- 
tity was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  Sheikh's  ifflmediately 
id£ng,  that  it  bore  this  name  only  opposite  the  village,  and  waa 
called  by  a  different  one  below  where  it  turns  S.  £.  viz.  Wady 
Khanzlreh.  The  ruined  town  lies  on  its  weston  side,  on  a  small 
eminence,  with  a  higher  pne  on  the  south ;  and  coven  three  or 
four  acres.  We  counted  ten  dstems,  some  of  them  very  lai^e,  on 
which  it  seems  to  have  depended  for  its  water.  It  resembled  the 
ruin  we  had  just  paaed ;  but  was  larger.  Near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity three  or  four  of  the  foundation  layers  remained  of  a  build' 
ing,  the  form  of  which  denoted  that  it  was  not  probably  a  private 
dwelling.  The  stones  were  bevelled,  end  of  a  larger  nze  than 
appears  to  have  been  usual  in  the  country  towns.  Bat  the  chief 
attraction  to  me  was  the  pleasant  valley,  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  triumph  and  prtuse.* 

Kufin.    "  Proceeding  from  BereikQt  W.  S.  W.  and  descend- 
ing into  the  bed  of  the  large  Wady  north  of  Kflfln,  in  fifteen 
s  we  fell  into  the  usual  road  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron. 


■SChrou.  XX.26. 
*  VoL  IL  p.  IBfl. 
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Kfifin  is  tbe  identical  place  described  in  the  Researches  aa  Aba  Fid. ' 
The  two  names  are  on  the  map,  as  of  separate  places.  But  the 
name  Abu  Fid  is  not  in  your  Lists,  and  is  an  intruder ;  n^tber  of 
our  Sheikbq  had  ever  beard  of  it.* 

R&mtt  el-KhidU.  "  It  was  a  leading  ol^ect  with  my  companion 
to  examine  on  tbe  way  tbe  remarkable  foondatioDS  in  RAmet  el- 
KhtlllL*  But  the  Kbatib,  to  our  surprise,  bad  never  beard  tbe 
name.  We  craisequently  left  our  road  too  soon,  and  approached 
the  q>ot  from  the  east;  which  I  did  not  afterwards  regret,  as  it  led 
us  to  notice  the  ruins  of  the  village,  which  sarrounda  tbe  structure, 
before  reaching  it.  The  structure  itself  was,  of  course,  a  complete 
puzzle  to  us ;  and  tbe  weather  b«ng  nnl&Tourable,  we  decided  to 
viedt  the  spot  again.  We  observed  a  wall  on  the  east  end  precisely 
)ike  the  two  deecribed ;  it  can  be  traced  for  several  feet,  and  is  then 
concealed  by  rubbish,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  north  side.  Tbe  depth 
of  tbe  well,  in  tbe  southwest  angle,  we  ascertained  to  be  twenty 
feet ;  that  of  the  water  being  five  feet, 

"  We  found  the  direction  of  tbe  large  walls  to  differ  somewhat 
from  your  statement  Judging  from  tbe  eye,  we  thought  they 
faced  tbe  cardinal  points  as  nearly  as  posnble,  (that  is  W.  and  S., 
instead  of  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  aa  in  the  Researches,)  and  applying 
the  compass,  we  found  that  the  variation  from  due  E.  and  N.  lines 
was  in  each  case  less  than  5°.  I  do  not  foi^et,  that  you  made 
only  a  huiried  examination  while  your  animals  were  proceeding.' 
The  Kbatib,  on  reaching  the  place,  said  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  it  J  but  knew  it  only  as  er-R6m.  [Mr.  Whiting  visited  tbe 
spot  at  a  later  period,  and  his  guides  called  it  er-R&meh.]  * 

"  We  repaired  to  the  spot  again  the  next  day,  and  remarked,  on 
approaching  it  from  Hebron  by  the  main  road  to  Bethlehem,  that 
Uic  extent  of  the  ruins  is  even  more  evident  from  this  quarter  than 
from  tbe  other ;  but  the  immense  walls  in  the  foreground  here  natu- 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  320.  that  we  made  no  observation  by 

■  Hence  the  name  and  village  the  compass. — Ed. 
Kdfln,  aa  it  now  atanda  on  the  map,  *  Our  guide   from    Dhoherlyeh 
iato  be  struck  out;  and  the  name  added    el-Ehlilil  (Hebron)  to  this 
KAfln  ia  to  be  inserted  instead  of  latter  name,    making   R&met   el- 
Abu  FM.— Ed.  Kliultl,  probably  in  order  to  distin- 

'  Described  iu  BibL  Ree.  L  pp.  guish  it  from  some  other  er-R&meh, 

317,  318.  perhapa     the    RLmet     el-'Amleti 

'  Thia  is  true ;  and  it  ia  also  true  which  occurs  farther  on.— Ed. 
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rtlly  absorb  the  chief  attentioo.  The  ruins  lie  on  the  south  slope 
of  a  hill,  with  valleys  on  all  sides  except  the  west.  The  whole 
area  covered  cannot  be  leas  than  ten  acres.  The  principal  founda* 
tions  lie  N.  and  E.  of  the  large  walls,  and  several  of  the  stones  are 
bevdled.  The  surface  is  strewed  with  the  Mosaic  tesserae  of  an- 
dent  pavements.  From  the  walls  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  for 
abont  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  to  the  snmmit,  which  is  covered  with 
foundations,  among  which  we  noticed  several  fragments  of  columns. 
This  point  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  a 
gap  in  the  hills  in  the  N.  W.  On  the  top  is  a  lai^  cisteni,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock.  We  found  but  two  other  excavations,  both 
fmall,  which  could  have  been  dsterns;  showing  that  the  main 
ao{^Iy  of  water  was  trom  wells  or  fountains  Opposite  the  ate  is 
an  ancient  road  S.  to  Hsbroo,  which  we  took  on  our  return ;  and 
another  rans  C  and  W.  at  its  foot.  The  former  is  on  a  ridge ;  E. 
of  which  is  the  small  parallel  Wady  Besfttln.  The  broad  valley 
which  nms  E.  and  W.  in  front  of  ihe  site,  bears  the  same  name, 
er-Rftmeh.' 

"  We  have  here,  undoubtedly,  the  site  of  an  ancient  Ramah ;  bnt 
tins  does  not  account  for  the  immense  foundations  which  lie  there, 
forming  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in  Pales* 
tine.  Here  are  the  solid  walls  of  an  enclosure,  two  hundred  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  built  with  smooth  hewn  stones  sevateen 
and  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  tc^ether  with  a  cir- 
calar  well,  ten  or  tweWe  feet  in  diameter,  built  with  hewn  stones. 
K  the  strocture  is  incomplete,  for  what  purpose  was  it  intended 
when  finisbed  1  Its  position,  facing  the  cardinal  pointi,  with  a 
]dace  as  for  a  iRoad  door-way  in  the  west  end,  wookl  suggest  a 
chorch.  But  its  form  and  general  appearance  were,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  my  companion,  fatal  to  such  an  hypothesis.  Appearances 
are  equally  against  the  probability  of  its  having  been  deugned  as 
a  fortress ;  as  it  is  commanded  1^  an  eminence.  But  there  is  no 
evidoice  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  cany  it  higher.  The  upper 
surface  has  been  graded  in  a  way  which  Blightlyin^cates  the  reveree ; 
and  there  are  do  remains  around  as  of  an  unfinished  building.  The 
walls  and  the  well,  as  tbey  now  exist,  form  a  structure  unique 

■  B^om  the  nunmit  of  er-RAm,    N.  TO"  E.     Beni  Nairn  in  M  licht 
HUbttl  bore  N.  12°  E.  ShiyOkh    a.  41°  B. 
6 
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indeed  and  anomalous;  but  not  manifestly  incomplete.  This 
strengthens  the  supposition,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  commemora- 
tive  as  a  monument  But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  it  erected  hy  the 
Jews  iu  memory  of  Abraham,  as  suggested  in  the  Researches;' 
since,  to  say  nothing  of  its  position,  or  of  the  counter  testimony  of 
Josephus  in  respect  to  the  patriarch's  rendence,  it  bears  no  marks 
whatever  of  Jewish  architecture.  My  companion's  artistical  know> 
ledge  was  completely  baffled ;  and  we  left  the  spot  perplexed. 

"  I  hare  remarked,  that  we  returned  to  Hebron  by  an  ancient 
road  running  south.  After  crosnng  the  Wady,  and  ascending  the 
gentle  slope  opposite,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  large 
waits,  we  passed  a  well  on  the  left  of  our  path,  to  which  tha«  was 
a  descent  by  steps.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  unu- 
sual structure,  aud  that  a  light  would  be  necessary  to  explore  it 
thoroughly." 

Such  is  the  graphic  account  ^ren  by  Mr.  Wolcott  of  this  inter- 
esting spot  and  its  antiquities.  In  connexion  with  these  traces  of 
an  extensive  ancient  ^te,  now  bearing  the  name  of  er-R&m  and 
er-R&meb,  the  idea  was  very  naturally  suggested  to  his  mind, 
whether  after  all  this  might  not  hare  been  the  Ramah  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  t  or,  at  least,  the  dty  where  he  judged  Israel,  and 
where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  poration  of  the  Ramah  d* 
Samuel,  are  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
ml^ect  His  burth-place,  Ramathaim-Zophim,  or  also  Ramah,  is 
■aid  to  have  belonged  to  Mount  Ephraim  ;*  and  when  Saul  after- 
wards, in  seeking  his  father's  asses,  has  passed  throu^  Mount 
Ephrum  and  the  land  of  Benjamin,  he  comes  to  the  land  of  Zuph, 
where  he  visits  Samuel  in  Ramah,  is  anointed  by  him  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  then  in  returning  to  Oibeah  passes  by  the  tomb  of 
Rachel  near  Bethlehem.*  The  main  difficulty  is,  to  find  for  Ramah 
a  poslion,  which  shall  in  any  sense  belong  to  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
shall  at  the  same  time  be  such  that  a  person  proceeding  from  it  to 
Gibeah  would  not  unnaturally  pass  near  to  Rachel's  tomb. 

Monastic  tradition  has  '\-ibrated  on  this  subject  between  a  Ramah 
near  to  Lydda,  and  the  lofty  ate  now  known  as  Neby  Samwil 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  aiB.  claewhere called  alao  Ramah,  ib.  i. 

»  1  Sam.  i.  1.    The  aame  place    19.  ii.  11. 
here  cailed  Ramathaim-Zophim  ii        *  I  Sam.  c.  iz.  x. 
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Borthvest  of  Jerusalem.  The  former  is  assigned  by  Eusebiua  and 
Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,  both  as  the  city  of  Elkanah  and 
Samuel,  and  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament  This  last  is 
■ot  improbable ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  former,  such  a  position  sat- 
is6es  Deither  of  the  conditiona  above  pointed  out.'  Aa  to  Nel^ 
Samwil,  it  may  be  r^arded  as  belonging  to  Mount  Ephraim ;  b^ 
its  atuatioD  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Saul's  passing 
by  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel  on  the  way  lo  Gibeah.  The  difficulties 
in  respect  to  both  these  positions  are  fully  considered  in  the  Bibli- 
cal Researches.* 

As  it  is  obvious  from  the  narrative  of  Saul's  wando-ings,  that 
the  Ramah  of  Samuel  was  in  the  land  of  Zuph,  and  that  this  tract 
was  OD  the  south  of  the  country  of  Benjamin,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  was  led  to  the  idea,  that  possibly  there  may  be  a  trace  of  the 
name  Znpb  (and  so  of  Ramathaim-Zophim)  in  the  modem  Soba, 
the  name  of  a  place  southwest  of  Jerusalem  near  the  southern 
border  of  Benjamin.  It  lies  upon  an  extension  of  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  wluch  might  there  retain  the  same  name  j  and  a  not 
verj  unnatural  detour  in  going  from  thence  to  Jerusalem  and 
Gibeah,  would  lead  the  traveller  near  the  tomb  of  Rachel.  Still, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  would  by  no  means  be  the  direct 
way  from  S&ba  to  Gibeah ;  and  for  this  reason,  after  having  fully 
treated  of  the  subject  in  the  Researches,  I  have  there  expressed  the 
conviction,  that  full  reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  upon  the  general 
hypothesis.'  I  have  not  since  become  any  more  tenacious  of  that 
position;  and  should  be  happy  to  be  relieved  from  its  difficulties, 
\q  the  suggestion  of  any  other  theory  not  involving  still  greater 
ones. 

Such  a  suggestion  Mr.  Wolcott  biings  forward  io  respect  to  the 
present  er-Rtoeh  near  to  Hebron,  led  to  it  by  the  identity  of  the 
name.  His  reasoning  in  support  of  this  view  is  minute  and  some- 
what desultory,  writing  as  he  was  without  the  necessary  literary 
helps ;  but  the  following  abstract  exhibits,  I  belierei  all  his  points 
in  their  ftill  streogth.  After  remarking,  that  all  former  positions  have 
• 

'  Modem  tradition  refers  the  Ian-        '  Vol.  II.  p.  141  eq.    VoL  III.  p. 

rge  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to    40  »q. 
present  Ramleh,  a  modem  site.        '  u>id.  U.  pp.  830  aq.  83S. 
Sbe  SibL  B«a.  IlL  p.  33  oq.  40  sq. 
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been  dovn  to  be  untenable,  and  tbat  S6ba  is  at  least  doubtful ; 
he  adduces  as  probable  evidence,  in  support  of  his  own  suggestirai, 
the  folloicing  particulars : 

1.  "  The  prophet  defines  the  position  of  Rachel's  sepulchre  with 
a  minuteness,  vhich  implies  that  it  was  not  in  sght  nor  in  proxim- 
ity to  his  residence.  He  would  not  naturally  have  told  Saul  so 
particularly,  that  it  was  '  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah,* 
if  they  bad  not  been  at  some  distance  from  the  border  and  the 
»pot."' 

3.  "  David  on  escaping  firom  Saul  *  came  to  Samuel  to  Ramab — 
and  he  and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth.  And  it  was  told 
Saul,  saying.  Behold  David  is  at  Naioth  in  Ramab."  \ow  the 
most  conspicuous  village  in  sight  of  er-Rftm,  and  the  only  one  visi- 
ble from  the  large  foundations,  is  Beni  Na'lm,  which  you  viated, 
apparently  four  or  five  miles  distant  in  the  southeast  The  coind- 
dence  of  the  names  is  indeed  less  obvious  in  the  original  than  in 
the  translations ;  but  their  identity  seems  to  me  probable ;  it  being 
the  direction  in  which  they  would  naturally  go  from  apprehenaoo 
of  Saul,  and  sufficiently  near  to  justify  the  phrase  '  Naioth  in 
Ramah ; '  the  large  town  giving  its  name  to  the  district" 

3.  "  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  statement  of  Frocopins,  that 
Justinian  caustd  a  todi  and  a  wall  to  he  amslructed/or  St.  Samud 
in  Po/etfme.'  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining,  whether  the 
original  restricts  the  account  to  any  other  spot  If  it  does  not, 
then  a  clear  light  rests  upon  these  large  walls  and  upon  this  whole 
locali^." 

4.  "The  only  passage  which  may  be  thought  to  have  a  counter 
bearing,  is  the  very  difficult  one  I  Sam.  i.  1,  which  represents 
Ramathaim-Zophim,  Samuel's  birth-place,  as  a  city  of  Mount 
£pbraim.  This  passage  involves  the  whole  narrative  under  con- 
sideralion  in  inextricable  confusion  and  contradiction,  except  on 
the  only  admissible  supposition,  that  the  Ramathaim  (Ramah)  of 
the  prophet's  birth,  and  the  Ramah  of  his  residence  and  death, 
were  two  distinct  places.  The  declaration  is  express,  tbat  Rama- 
thaim-Zophim was  *  of  Mount  Ephraim ; "  while  notftng  is  more 

■  1  Sam.  X.  2.  referred  lo  in   the    Biblical  Re- 

■  lb.  xix.  18, 19.  RBBTcheB,  11.  p.  US. 

'  ProGop.  de  ^dif.  Jiutin.  V.  9  j        *  Mr.  Wolcoti  here  goes  on  to  cite 
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palpable,  than  that  the  narrative  respecting  Saul  is  qoite  irreconci- 
lable with  the  snppcaition,  that  the  prophet's  rendence  was  within 
the  boundaries  ofEphraim.  But  I  do  not  suppose,  that  any  pon- 
(ire  testimony  on  this  topic  can  be  extracted,  either  from  the  Scrip- 
tares  or  from  Josephn^  The  most  that  can  be  aeid  is,  that  neither 
of  them  intimates  that  the  prophet's  place  of  residence  was  bi> 
hirtb-place ;  and  both  allow  the  contrary  supposition." 

Besides  the  preceding  particulars,  Mr.  Wolcott  sums  up  the  ar- 
gnment  as  follows  :  "  In  favour  of  the  place  now  suggested,  we 
bare  the  important  considerations,  that  it  presents  the  foundations 
of  an  ancient  and  extensive  nte ;  that  the  name  is  identical ;  aud 
that  it  forcibly  meets  all  the  topographical  exigencies  of  the  ques- 
tion, a  single  passage^  excepted,  of  which  the  application  is  not 
clear." 

In  respect  to  all  these  particulars,  the  following  remarks  and  ob- 
jections present  thonselves : 

1.  The  sn^^estion  that  the  Ramah,  where  Saul  vidted  Samuel, 
most  have  been  at  a  distance  from  Rachel's  tomb  and  the  border 
of  Benjamin,  does  not  appear  per  te  to  favour  a  rate  near  Hebron 
any  more  than  it  does  SAba.  The  mention  of  the  border  is  con- 
nected with,  and  marks  the  place  of,  Rachel's  tomb ;  not  Ramah. 
Tbe  siq^gestion,  therefore,  (if  well  founded,)  would  strictly  affect 
only  a  position  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sepulchre ;  such 
as  was  assumed  for  a  Ramah  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  from  a 
wnmg  expoation  of  Matt.  ii.  18 ;  and  such  as  is  pointed  out  by  the 
monks  at  the  present  day.' 

2.  The  comparison  of  JVbtofA  with  Beni  JVb'lm  is  without  good 
ground.  There  are  no  points  of  resemblance,  except  the  first  letter, 
between  the  Hebrew  JVourfA  (rivj)  and  the  Aratnc  JWim  (*a)0)  ; 
the  latter  containing  too  the  intractable  letter  'Am,  which  is  never 
inserted  de  novo  in  Hebrew  words  adopted  into  the  Arabic.* 

3.  The  citation  from  Procopius  cannot  refer  to  the  large  walls 
and  well  near  Hebron.     If  so,  it  would  follow,  that  in  the  time  of 

Joflephoa  also,  aa  aaying  explicitly :  ■lMotij'c>«,'Pa/u(0'iii<naliriioTDuwr, 

"  RamaihoJm,  a  ciiy  ofthe  tribe  of  Elkcoiah,  a  Invite.....  oftht  tribe  of 

Epbraim."     Thia  ia  a  miBappre-  Ephnam,  daeiling  in  tht  city  Ba- 

buistoD  arwing  probably  from  con-  maiha. 

milting  JoaephuB  in  &  trapslation.  'SeeOnamast  art.  Aofflob.  Btbl. 

The  words  orJoMphni  are:  'Bhii-  Rea.  II.  p.  331. 

njc,  Aivtit^i  ^"t9>  ••  •  *4c  'Xif^atftmi  *  See  BtbL  Rbf.  I.  p.  137.  n.  2. 
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JuBtinian,  in  the  middle  of  the  azth  century,  there  waa  here  near 
Hebron  a  city  called  Ramah,  generally  known  and  acknowledged 
as  the  residence  and  burial-place  of  Samuel,  to  whom  Justinian 
erected  this  public  memorial.  But  against  such  a  conclonon  we 
have,  first,  the  utter  ulence  of  all  ancient  writeis  and  travellers  aa 
to  any  such  city  or  any  such  tradition ;  viz.  Antoninus  Martyr, 
who  visited  the  spot  near  the  close  of  the  same  century ;  Eusetnus 
and  Jerome  io  the  fourth  and  fifth  coituriea ;  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
giim  (Itin.  Hieros.)  in  A.  D-  333 ;  and  Adamoanus  in  the  seventh 
century.  And  further,  we  hare  the  express  testimony  of  Euseluus 
and  Jerome,  that  a  Ramah  near  Lydda  was  in  their  day  regarded 
as  the  city  of  Samuel;'  while  Adamnanus  already  alludes  to 
Neby  Samwil  as  the  reputed  city  of  the  prophet ;  to  which  like- 
wise the  language  of  Frocopius  is  most  probably  to  be  referred.* 

4.  The  hypothens  which  makes  the  Ramah  of  the  prophet's 
l»Tth,  and  ihat  of  his  residence  and  death,  to  have  been  different 
cities,  and  on  which  this  whole  theory  depends,  must  be  regarded, 
I  think,  as  untenable.  Besides  the  fact,  that  their  identity  has 
never  been  called  in  question  by  any  ancient  writer;  and  that 
anther  the  Scriptures  nor  Josephus  afford  any  hint  on  which  to 
found  a  doubt  in  this  respect ;  there  are  also  several  items  of  pom- 
tive  evidence,  which  go  to  sustain  the  usual  view,  which  r^ards 
them  as  one  and  the  same  dty.  Fir^.  The  fact  that  Ramah  was 
Samuel's  home,  that  his  house  was  there,  that  he  was  buried  "  ia 
Ramah,  even  in  bis  own  city,"'  goes  far  to  show  that  the  same 
Ramah  was  also  bis  native  dty.  Saul,  tboi^h  kii^  of  Israel,  was 
always  redconed  to  Gibeah  as  his  city.  David  was  bom  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  and  although  he  reigned  seven  years  in  Helvon,  and  mttn 
than  thirty  years  in  Jerusalem,  yetBethlehem  was  always  regarded 
as  his  own  city.*  So  too  our  Lord  was  always  reckoned  to  Naza- 
reth, the  city  of  his  parentE,  where  he  grew  up  from  an  infant ;  and 
not  to  Capernaum  where  he  afterwards  dwelt'  Seamdly.  Jose- 
phus Gays  expressly  and  repeatedly  of  the  Ramah  where  Samuel 

'  Onomoaf.  art.  ArmeUhem.    Je-  'SeeBib.Rea.  II. p.  142.111. p.4(L. 

rome  ulao  relates  ihat  the  empecor  '  1  Sam.  c.  ix.    z.  c.   vii^    17, 

Arcadius  had  triniaferred  ihe  bonei  xxv.  1.  xxvui.  3. 

of  Samuel  to  Thrace ;  adv.  Vigi-  *  Luke  i£,  4. 

lant  0pp.  IV.  ii.  p.  283,  ed.  Mang.  •  Malt  iv.  13.  ix.  1. 
Beland  Pal.  p.  965. 
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fived  and  died,  that  it  was  hia  paternal  or natire  city  {aatev)  >  just 
w  tbe  same  term  is  ised,  io  the  New  TestameDt,  of  Nazareth  as  the 
<aty  of  our  Lord,  where  his  parents  dwelt '  Thirdly.  The  Ranah 
vhere  Samuel  resided  was  in  the  land  of  Zuph ;  and  the  place  of  hia 
birth  ia  called  Ramathaim-Zophim,  or  Ratnah  of  the  Zophitea, 
equivalent  to  Ramah  in  the  land  of  Zuph.*  The  bference  is  direct 
and  stringent,  that  the  two  were  identicaL  Mr.  Wolcott  indeed  re> 
marled,  that  "  the  term  Zopftim  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  fix 
the  spot  in  the  land  of  Zuph ;"  because  Elkanah,  being  a  Levite, 
might  be  living  on  Mount  Ephraim,  within  the  limits  of  a  different 
tribe  from  hia  ancestors,  and  the  name  ZopMm  be  added  to  that  of 
Ramah  on  account  of  him  and  his  fomily  as  being  descendants  of 
Zuph.  But  this  is  hypotbens,  and  somewhat  strained  withal ;  and 
cannot  weigh  against  the  direct  and  natural  conclusion,  as  above 
stated. 

&.  Saul,  in  seeking  the  assea  of  bis  father,  passes  first  through 
Mount  Epbraim,  then  through  the  land  ofShalisha  and  the  land  of 
l^alim,  ^erwards  through  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  then  at  last 
comes  to  the  land  of  Zuph. '  Now  the  implication  here  is,  that 
the  land  of  Zuph  lay  adjacent  to  Benjamin ;  and  that  he  passed  out 
of  one  directly  into  tbe  other.  But  if  the  land  of  Zuph  lay 
near  to  Hebron,  then  he  must  first  have  passed  through  the  land  of 
Judab,  at  least  to  as  great  an  extent  as  through  Benjamin ;  and 
the  minute  detail  of  the  sacred  writer  would  hardly  have  left  this 
without  mention. 

All  these  circumstances  bnngtalcen  into  consideration,  I  am  una- 
ble to  yield  assent  to  the  theory  which  places  the  Ramah  of  Samuel 
at  the  spot  suggested,  near  to  Hebron. 

But  the  question  again  recurs,  to  what  place  these  traces  of  an 
extensive  site,  now  bearing  the  naate  of  Ramah,  are  to  be  referred  t 
Granting  that  they  all  belong  to  one  site,  and  are  not  the  mingled 
remains  of  two  or  more  former  villages,  ^for  we  shall  see  farther 
on  that  tbe  whole  oagbbourhood  is  strewed  with  similar  vestiges,) 
they  would  seem  to  mark  a  place  of  such  extent  and  importance, 
«B  to  excite  surprise  how  it  should  have  been  passed  over  ia  utter 

'Jo^  Ant  VI.4.  6.tb.ia.S#cur.        ■  1  Sam.  L  l.ix.  5  sq. 
«ova»  'i  aitia'  i*  TK  noftotSt  'Paua-        *  1  Sam.  ix.  4, 5. 
^  BilatL  xiii.  64,  57.  Uai^vi.  1, 4, 
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sUeoce  by  writers,  both  of  tbe  eartier  and  middle  ages.  Ic  the 
Sciiptures,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  Ramah  in  all  this  region,  except 
"  Batnah  of  the  South,"  a  d^  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  obvi- 
ously lay  south  of  Hebron,  near  the  extremity  of  Palestine.'  The 
cruKiderfl  speak  of  a  Ramah,  perhaps  intended  for  the  same,  on  tbe 
vay  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron.*  According  to  Brocardus,  it  was 
three  leagues  fh)m  Bethlehem,  and  two  before  coming  to  Mamie ;  it 
lay  upon  a  hill,  from  which  could  be  seen  all  Arabia  erento  Mount 
Seir,  all  the  places  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Y&fa  to  Gaza.*  This  description  accords  well 
enough  with  that  of  R&met  el-Khaltl,  as  above  given ;  but  not 
the  distances.  Yet,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  general 
looseness  of  specification  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  in  Bro- 
cardus and  other  early  writers,  in  respect  to  distances,  it  seems 
after  all  not  improbable,  that  the  Ramah  of  tbe  crusaders  was  at 
this  spot*  In  this  way,  we  might  at  least  account  for  the  name  er- 
RAmeh,  as  applied  to  it  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day ;  and  tbe 
probability  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  this  name  is  not 
now  found  elsewhere  throughout  the  whole  region. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  clear  up  the  difficulty,  as  to  the  true 
appellation  and  character  of  the  andent  site  to  which  this  name  is 
DOW  attached.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  several  items  of  more 
andent  testimony,  which  go  far  to  show  that  this  spot,  now  called 
er-Rftmeb,  is  none  other  than  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site 
of  the  terelnnth  of  Mamre,  [Engl.  Vers.  Plain  of  Mamre,]  near 
Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent,  and  where  he  enter- 
tained tbe  three  angels  sent  to  destroy  Sodom.*     The  testimony  of 

'Joeh.  six.8.    1  Sani.  txz.  27.  *  EusebiuB   and    Jerome  place 

*  Tbe  cniBoderB  were  very  loose  Beih-zur  at  80  Roman  miles  Trom 

In  their  Biblical  Geograpliy.  They  Jeniaalem,  i.  e.  2  R.  M.  from  He~ 

Ibund   Beer-flheba  at   Beit  Jibrln,  bran;  Che/tin./^ercw.putiitalll  R. 

■ome  20  milet  distant  from  its  true  M.  from  Hebron ;  and  the  true  dis- 

eite ;  and  would  have  no  difficulty  tance  now  tiiroR  out  to  be  4  or  5  R. 

in  finding  in  thia  neighbourhood  an  M.    Brocardus  givea  tha  distance 

appropriate  site  for  Ramah  of  the  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  at  3 

South.    Bib).  Res.  II.  p.  361.  le^es;  and  from  Bethlehem  to 

'Brocardus,c.  ix.p.  185.  Harinus  Tekoa  at  2  leagues;  while  in  fact 

SanuEus  speaks  of  this  Ratnah,  evi-  the  latter  distance  is  very  conaide- 

dently  on  mere  hearsay,  as  near  rably  the  greatest. 

Tekoa ;  de  Seer,  fid,  p.  248.    Adri-  '  Gen.  liii.  18.  xviii.  1. 
chomiua  copies  from  him,  p.  53, 
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Euselnus  and  Jerome  in  the  third  centnij  showa,  that  the  spot  was 
tfacD  pointed  out  near  to  Hebron ;  while  from  that  of  Josephus,  of 
the  ^n.  Hifrot.  in  the  third  centoiy,  of  Sozomen  in  the  fifth,  and 
of  AdamnanoB  in  the  seventh,  it  is  clear  that  it  lay  not  iitr  from 
Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.'  The  Itin.  Hieros.  and  Sozomen  agree 
in  placing  it  at  the  distance  of  too  Roman  miles  from  Hebron ; 
Adamnaons  gives  it  at  one  mile,  though  his  description  accords 
with  the  appearance  of  the  present  site ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was 
ODly  six  stiulia  dbtaot  from  Hebron.  As  the  place  during  those  cen- 
fairies  was  well  known  and  much  frequented ;  and  as  the  specifica- 
tion of  two  miles  agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron; 
thQ%  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus  was  intended 
to  refer  to  the  same  spot,  and  that  his  specification  of  six  stadia  was 
other  matter  of  loose  estimate  on  his  part,  after  years  of  absence, 
or  has  crept  in  by  an  oror  on  the  part  of  his  transcnber&* 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  repnted  place  of  Abraham's 
terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive  foundations  and 
vestiges  of  antiquity.  £u8e1»UB  and  Jnome  relate,  that  the  terebinth 
of  Abraham  was  here  remaining  until  thur  day ;  and  the  former 
asserts,  that  it  was  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Christians,  as  also  to 
the  Oentiles  round  about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars. 
To  break  up  this  idolatrous  worship,  Constantino  gave  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  Baalica  or  church ;  the  overaght  of  which  was 
entrusted  toEosebiushimsell'  In  connexion  with  all  this,  it  is  like- 
wise related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  mart 
or  fair,  whither  the  people  of  the  neighbounug  country  far  and  wide 
resorted  to  buy  and  sell;  and  that  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews  by  Adrian,  about  A.  D.  130,  a 
great  multitude  ofeveiy  age  and  sex  had  here  been  publicly  sold  as 

'  Enaeb.  et  Hieron.  Onomaaticon,  wa«  long  afterwardB  at  Rome  j  or, 

arts.  Arboch.  Drya.     Joseph.  B.  J.  ifhe  wrote  at  first  tixtem  (ifxa^ 

IV.  9.7.    lun.  HieroB.  ed.  Weasel-  iua)  stadia,  which  would  agree 

iDg,p.599.  Sozom.  HiHt.Ecc.11.4.  with  the    other   specifications,    it 

Adinnoan.  ex  Arcuir.  H.  11.  would  be  easy  for  a  iraoscriber  to 

*  The  Btatemem  of  A  dam  nanus  omiithelatterparl(Jiiio},eapecially 

was  written  dono  from  the  relation  if  the  word  were  in  aoy  way  con- 

of  ArcuiruB,  after  his  retarn,  aud  is  tracted,  as  was  usual 

doubtless  a  mere  estimate  made  on  '  Onomast  I.  c  DemoDstr.  Evang. 

recollection.  That  of  Josephus  may  c.  9.    De  vita  Const  HI.  53. 
have  been  the  same,  writing  as  he 
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slaves.  ■  These  tacts  show  coDclusively,  that  not  long  after  the  time  of 
Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a  well  known 
and  greatly  frequented  spot ;  and  if  tbey  do  not  necessarily  per  se 
involve  the  idea  of  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  they  nevertheless 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  vestiges  of  such  a  town,  the  exist- 
ence  of  which  is  actually  demonstrated  by  the  present  remains. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  constitute  the  most  im- 
posing feature  of  the  place,  my  own  mind  was,  and  still  is,  in 
doubt  between  two  hypotheses.  In  the  Researches  1  have  said, 
in  reference  to  the  Jewish  tradition :  "  May  we  not  perhaps  sup- 
pose, that  these  massive  walls  are  indeed  the  work  of  Jewish 
kands,  erected  here  in  ancient  days  around  the  spot  where  the 
ibunder  of  th«r  race  had  dwelt  1  On  such  a  suppoution,  the 
structure  would  have  corresponded  to  that  around  his  sepulchre  in 
Hebron.'"  This  is  and  can  be  only  hypothesis,  founded  chiefly 
OD  the  analogy  of  the  structure  in  Hebron.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  positive  testimony,  which  goes  rather 
to  refer  these  walls  to  the  church  N^cted  by  order  of  Constantine; 
and  this  view  is  further  strengthened  by  the  ctHncidence  of  the 
walls  with  the  cardinal  points,  the  large  entrance  from  the  west, 
and  other  traces  of  Roman  architecture.'  Adamnanus,  in  the 
seventh  century,  relates,  that  "  a  large  church  of  stone  had  been 
founded  here ;  in  the  right  hand  part  of  which,  between  two  walls 
of  the  same  immense  Basilica,  the  oak  of  Mamre  was  sliU  stand- 
ing.'" This  would  seem  rather  to  imply,  that  at  that  time  the 
walls  were  in  much  the  same  state  as  at  present ;  and  were  gen- 
erally referred  to  the  church  of  Constantine.  May  it  not  have 
been  the  fact,  that  the  church  was  indeed  only  founded  1  that  the 
walls  were  raised  above  the  ground,  and  the  building  afterwards 

'  Sozom.  Hist  Ecc  II.  4.  Hieron.  oLber  ruins  in  the  north  ofPalegtine, 

Comm.  in  Jea.  c.  31.    Comm.  in  Mr  Wolcott  writes  me  aefollowH: 

Zach.  xi.  4     Chron.  Paschal.  A.  •' After  what  I  have  now  seen  of 

D.  119,  p.  253.    See  these  ftuthori-  the  ruins  in  the  north,  lean  feel 

ties  cited  in  full,  Reland  FalEsst;  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 

p.  711-19:     Comp,  Bibl.  Res.  II,  remarkable  atractttre  in  er-R&m  to 

p.  7.  be  Roman." 

*  Bibl.  Ree.  I.  p.  318.    The  Jews  *  Adamn.  II.  11,  "  lapidea  mftg;- 

call  it  the  House  or  Abraham  ;  and  na  fundata  est    eeelesia;    in    cu- 

this  traditioD  goes  back  at  leaet  to  jus  dextrali  parte  inter  duos  grandis 

the  time  of  the  crusades.  ejusdeni  baailicae  parietes  quercm 

»  Under  date  ofOct.lBi,  1843, and  Mambfe  extat." 
afler  having  visited  Ba'albek  and 
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abandoned,  perhaps,  od  the  death  of  that  emperor  1  Contem- 
poraiy  writers  nught  still  spealc  of  it  as  the  church  erected  by 
CoDstantitie ;  and  subsequent  historians  copied  them.  This  view 
would  account  for  the  present  appearance  of  the  walls ;  and  also, 
perhaps,  for  the  absence  of  those  tokens  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, which  led  Mr.  Tipping  to  doubt,  whether  the  structure  had 
ever  been  a  church. 

Ramble  in  the  JV.  E.  of  HAron.  After  completing  his  descrip* 
tion  of  er-R&meb,  Mr.  Wolcott  gives  an  account  of  an  interesting 
day's  ramble  in  the  samedirection  from  Hebron. 

"The  next  morning,  (March  10th,)  leaving  my  companion  to 
complete  his  sketches  of  Hebron,  I  went  out  again  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  was  fortunate  in  secnring  as  a  guide  Sheikh  ^Ql!!  of 
Sa'ir,  a  tillage  between  Hebron  and  Tekoa.  He  was  a  plain 
man,  but  was  able  to  read  and  write ;  and  his  local  knowledge  of 
the  country  was  eztenfflve.  Our  path  lay  along  the  eastern  brow 
of  the  valley,  through  which  the  Bethlehem  road  passes.  On  this 
was  the  antuent  road,  which  we  soon  struck,  and  which,  the 
^dkh  said,  formerly  connected  Hebron,  er-RAcneb,  and  Jerusa- 
lem. Pasang  the  fountains  Kusbkaleh  and  Nimreh,  from  the 
fiirmer  of  which  women  were  carrying  water  to  the  town,  wbile 
ttie  latter  sends  out  a  anall  Mream  to  irrigate  tbe  vineyards,  we 
came  to  tbe  Btr  Ijda,-~tbe  singular  well  which  has  been  already 
meotioDed.' 

«  This  well  appears  to  be  a  subterranean  excavation  in  the 
rock.  Tbe  space  between  tbe  water  and  the  roof  was  now  about 
BX  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  about  four  feet  The  Sheikh 
ofiered  to  plunge  in  with  my  cord  and  ascertain  its  dimen^ons ;  but 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary.  I  judged  it  to  be  not  less  than- forty 
feel  in  length  N.  and  S.  and  twenty  feet  broad,  und  the  whole 
area  was  full  of  transparent  living  water.  In  the  N.  W,  angle  is 
a  well-hole  for  drawmg  it  out ;  but  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
needed. 

"  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  basin,  an  excavation  has  been  made 
in  the  rock,  twenty  feet  N.  and  S.  by  twelve  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  formed  into  a  double  passage-way  running  from  E.  to  W. 
throt^h  which  tbe  well  is  now  entered  by  a  small  door-way  from 

'  See  above,  page  46. 
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tlie  east  Over  the  passages  at  each  end  are  two  Roman  arches 
of  hewn  stone;  and  the  covering  is  completed  by  stones  laid 
across  on  the  top.  The  arches  at  their  juDCtion  are  sopported  by 
short  columns,  two  feet  in  diameter,  resting  oa  square  pedestals. 
There  is  a  door-way  only  into  the  northern  passage ;  and  a  light 
was  necessary  to  examine  the  other,  which  is  similar.  On  the 
western  ^e  of  the  basin,  arches,  somewhat  smaller,  are  cut 
through  the  rock  into  the  well ;  the  water  of  which  flows  into 
the  bottom  of  the  passages.  The  height  of  the  latter  is  eight  or 
ten  feet,  with  a  slight  descent  to  the  water. 

"  From  the  well  there  is  a  gentle  ascent  on  the  west,  with  ruined 
foundations  on  the  summit,  which  I  next  examined.  Tb^  corer 
a  cODEdderable  surface,  and  are  apparently  ancient  Connected  with 
a  mined  wine-press,  was  a  cylinder  of  stone  more  than  three  feet  in 
diameter.  I  noticed  that  the  foundations  extended  beyond  the  well 
on  the  £.  and  were  of  the  same  general  character ;  among  them  were 
a  few  bevelled  stones.  The  name  of  this  nte  is  R&s  J&breh-  It 
commands  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.  W.  Bot 
I  was  more  struck  with  the  nearer  prospect  of  ancient  villages  in 
ruins.  Half  a  mile  distant,  and  about  as  far  from  R&met  el-Kbaltl, 
was  another  er-R&m,  or  a  suburb  of  the  former,  called  Rftmet  el- 
'Amleh ;'  these  two,  with  Khttrbet  en-Nus&ra  and  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  making  four  adjacent  hills,  crowned  with  the  mined  bala- 
tations  of  a  fonner  generation.' 

"  In  taking  the  bearings  given  in  the  note,  I  was  gratified  with 
kn  unexpected  discovery.  On  our  way  to  Hebron  we  bad  passed 
and  examined  edh-Dbirweh;  and  had  also  noticed  on  the  bill 
S.  W.  the  '  mined  tower,  perhaps  of  the  times  of  the  crusades,'* 
of  which  the  Kbatlb  did  not  know  the  name-  It  was  now  in 
sight;  and  on  inquiring  of  the  Sheikh,  be  replied,  that  it  was  Beit 
Sur;  adding,  that  it  was  the  SultSn's  castle  and  very  old.  The 
identity  of  the  name  leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  that  this  is  the 
site  of  the  Beth-zor  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Bethsura  of  Josephus.  . 
The  pointed  arches  of  the  present  tower,  however,  as  seen  from 

■  Bearings   from    lUa    J&breh:  631°  W.  IUineteI-'Amleb,N.  30}° 

BeitSAr.N.  ]°E.    HOIhAI,  N.  16°  W. 

E.    Shij&ldi,  N.  63°  E.    YAkln,  S.  *  Biblical  Reaearcbea  I.  pp.  319, 

85°  E.  Neby  Hah,  near  Ddra,  S.  330. 
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the  road,  show  that  it  canitot  be  older  than  the  days  of  the  Sa- 
racens.' 

*'  I  had  much  reasoa  to  be  pleased  with  my  guide.  On  my  re- 
minding  him  that  a  Jew  in  Hebron  had  given  me  a  different  name 
for  one  ol^ect,  be  remarked  that  he  did  not  know  the  Hebron 
names,  which  were  perhaps  correct;  but  he  could  tell  me  the 
Dame  of  every  spot  as  Icnown  to  all  the  Fellftbfn  in  the  land, — 
which  I  (old  him  was  what  I  wanted. 

"  We  now  crossed  the  Wady  er-R&meb,  which  has  a  meadow- 
like appearance,  and  with  the  adjacent  region  is  called  Meij  Ijsfar. 
On  reaching  the  large  walls,  I  asked  the  Sheikh  if  they  vtece  the 
work  of  Christians  t  He  replied :  '  No,  this  is  the  work  of  Abra- 
ham ;'  a  remark  in  which  one  recognizes  the  modem  Jewish 
traditioii. 

"  From  the  suDimit  of  er-R&meh,  be  pointed  me  to  a  ruined  castle 
of  winch  he  had  told  me,  called  Buij  el-'Askar,  in  the  valley  or  gap 
of  the  mountains  in  the  N.  W.  already  mentioned ;  which  I  thbk 
he  said  was  large  and  built  over  a  stream  of  water.  It  is  at  the 
northern  base  of  a  bill  on  which,  according  to  him,  are  the  ruins  of 
Beit  Kfthal ;  aod  on  the  opposite  bill,  north,  is  Usheh  ;  while  on  a 
hill  N.  £■  from  the  spot  where  we  stood  is  Rfis  Towtl.  These 
hills  were  half  an  hour  or  more  distant ;  but  no  ruins  were  percep- 
tible to  the  eye.* 

"  The  detour  which  we  made  in  reaching  this  place  from  Jeru- 
salon,  had  taken  us  within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Beit  'Ain&n;  and 
as  the  Sheikh  said  they  were  the  largest  in  the  vicinity,  we  now 
proceeded  tbitber  on  a  N.  £.  course,  and  reached  the  spot  in  half 
an  bour.  We  came  along  the  ancient  road ;  and  a  amilar  one 
from  er-R&meh  to  Htilbdl ;  and  crossed  two  or  three  others,  connect- 
ing points  which  the  Sheikh  named.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
paved ;  but  stones  were  laid  along  their  odes ;  and  the  space  be- 

'  Bibi-  Rca.  1.  c.    This  discovery  city  and    fortreM  would  be  very 

of  ibe  name  removes  the  last  Ling-  likely  to  include  bolli  ttie  tower  and 

ering  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  fountaia. 

Bettv-znr.    So  strong  were  previ-  *  From  er-Rlmeh  I  took  the 

oualy  my  own  convictions  on  this  following  additional  bearings:  Bits 

pointthatthe  ancient  name  wa«  in-  Towll  N.82°E.    fUiraet  el-'Amleb 

•erted   on  our  map    in  connexion  S.  78°  W.    Bur)  el-'Askar  N.  W 

witb  edh-Dhirweh.    It  seems  now  W.    Uaheh  N.  iV'  W.    Beit  SOr 

to  be  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  N.  0^"  W. 
tower;  but  the  nia  of  the  ancient 
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tween  waa  perhaps  filled  up.  Witlun  the  first  fouadations  which 
we  reached  in  Beit  'Ainfio,  were  two  small  prostrate  columns  with 
their  capitals;  and  near  by  were  a  fouataia,  now  iaugiiid,  and  the 
walb  of  a  large  reservoir.  The  ruins  lie  mainly  on  the  lower  part 
of  (he  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  promontory,  about  half  a  mile  long 
and  half  as  broad.  The  site  is  evidently  ancient ;  and  many  of  the 
stones  are  bevelled. — The  piincipal  ruin  is  a  building,  which  the 
Sheikh  called  a  church ;  bat  which  I  could  not  make  out  It  is 
dgbty-lhree  feet  loDg  from  N.  to  S.  and  seventy-two  feet  broad ; 
but  the  ends  of  broken  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and  other  dr- 
cumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  structure.  The 
stones  in  these  walls,  both  those  which  are  bevelled  and  those 
which  are  hewn  smooth,  seem  older  than  auy  that  I  afterwards  saw 
in  Kurmul,  and  are  more  disintegrated ;  but  the  columns  are  less 
BO,  and  are  smaller  than  those  in  that  place.  Some  of  the  stones 
are  of  the  same  kind  with  the  large  foundations  in  er-R&meh,  and 
more  worn. 

"  The  ruins  of  the  town  lie  on  the  gentle  slope  north  of  this  edi- 
fice ;  and  the  ground  is  so  covered,  that  one  can  tread  on  nothing 
else.  The  walls  were  solidly  built ;  and  their  foundations  remain, 
preserving  the  streets  and  the  forms  of  the  dwellings  entire,  so  that 
one  could  still  draw  a  very  complete  plan  of  the  place.  The 
largest  stones  I  saw,  were  six  feet  long  and  three  broad,  and  were 
bevelled.  There  were  three  or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ;  but 
the  main  reliance  must  have  been  upon  the  fountain. — ^The  name 
of  this  place  suggests  the  Beth-anoth  of  Joshua.' 

"  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
nte,  the  Sheikh's  village  Sa'lr,  and  a  small  site  of  ruins  called 
you  Duweir,  were  visible.  On  the  adjacent  hills  he  pointed  out 
to  me  further  the  wtes  of  R&s  Tdreh  and  R&s  el-'Adeiseh ;  but  no 
ruins  were  to  be  distinguisled.' 

"  Across  a  small  Wady  below  us,  a  short  distance  S.  W.  of  Beit 
AmOn,  the  Sheikh  said,  there  was  a  site  called  Zeiteh.  It  was 
a  rocky  spot,  OTergrown  with  bushes,  and  I  could  see  no  trace  of 

'  Josh.  TV.  59.     Both  names  taken :  Abu  Duweir  N.  89°  E.  KiM 

have  the  'Ain ;  and  Beth-anoth  is  TAreh  N.  45°  E.    Sa'lr  N.  49°  B. 

mentioned   io  juxtapoaitioa    with  RAa  Towll  8.  85°  E.    Rfta  el-'A- 

Halhul  and  Beth-zur.— Ed.  deieeh  S.  3U"  E.    er.R&meh  a. 

*  From  thii    hill    N.  of  Beit  58^°  W. 
■AtnftD  the  following  bearinga  were 
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nuns.  But  on  crosnng  over  aod  enteriog  the  thicket,  I  found  the 
grovnd  covered  vitb  foundations,  like  those  we  bad  left.' 

"  Our  course  -was  now  S.  W.  and  in  half  an  hour  we  reached 
the  large  and  fruitful  Wady  Beni  Salim,  having  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name  on  the  wert,  twenty  feet  deep,  with  a  descent  to  it ;  and 
ruins  on  the  east  I  visited  the  latter ;  which,  though  ancient,  are 
not  striking. 

"  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  tired  and  hun- 
gry ;  having  taken  a  much  longer  circuit  than  I  had  purposed,  and 
having  eaten  nothing  since  sunrise.  The  Sheikh  had  solaced  the 
toil  of  climbing  over  rocks  and  ruins  by  incessant  smoking ;  and 
I  had  forgotten  it  in  the  interest  of  the  pursuit  I  bad  heard  of  one 
other  mte  in  the  vicinity ;  but  it  proved  uniroportaDt  Proceeding 
now  W.  we  crossed  the  large  valley  through  which  the  Bethlehem 
road  passes,  and  Wady  *Ain  Elkeneh  b^ond  it  On  the-ehs^  »de 
of  the  latter  was  the  wall  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  the  Sheikh 
8ud  formerly  conveyed  water  from  KhQrbet  en-Mus&ra  to  the  Ha- 
lam  in  Hebron ,  and  irhich  I  at^erwards  noticed  nearer  the  town. 
On  the  western  side  is  the  site  Sibtta,  which  we  reached  in  an  hour, 
with  no  marked  foundations,  but  with  some  remains  of  tesselated 
pavement  There  are  a  few  ruined  dwellings;  and  a  shepherd 
and  his  family,  including  sheep  and  goats,  were  living  in  a  subter- 
ranean part  of  one.  The  ^te  is  pleasant,  the  surrounding  vallies 
hang  full  of  vineyards.  The  venerable  Sindi&ii]  or  Abraham's  oak, 
so  called,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  five  minutes  S.  E.  and  just  west 
of  it  is  'Ain  Sibtta,  having  the  appearance  of  a  well.* 

"  I  reached  our  quarters,  somewhat  exhausted,  an  hour  after  sun- 
set. The  excursion  much  impressed  me  with  the  populousness  of 
ancient  Judea ;  and  with  the  truth  of  the  Psalmist's  declaration: 
'  He  tumeth  rivers  into  a  wilderness,  and  the  water-springs  into 
dry  ground ;  a  fruitfiil  land  into  barrenness,  fOT  the  wickedness  of 
them  that  dwell  therda" 

"  la  my  rambles  aroond  Hebron  I  pused  over  Tell  Beiltln  on 
die  north,  and  Tell  er-RAs  on  the  northeast  of  the  town ;  neither 

'  From  Zeiteh,    ShiyAkh  bore  From  Sibtta,   er-RAmeh  bore  N. 

N.  56°  E.    IUb  Towtl  N.  70°  B.  65i"  E.    YfiklnS.  51°  E.    Neby 

Via  et'AdeiMh  S.  49°  E.  Nflh  S.  691°  W. 

*  See  Bibt  Km.  U.  p.  443.—  >  Pb.  cvii.  33. 
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of  which  manifestly  was  ever  its  site.'  Nor  could  I  hear  of  any 
native  tradition,  which  assigned  it  any  other  than  its  present 
posilion.'" 

Jtm  tn  HAron.  **We  took  up  our  lodgings  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  town,  which  is  entered  by  a  ^gle  door.  Its  in- 
mates, thus  screened  from  foreign  observation,  perform  their  daily 
religious  services  unmolested;  and  with  more  constancy  than  I 
hare  elsewhere  beheld.  I  was  once  present  at  their  morning 
prayers ;  and  it  was  deeply  touching  to  look  upon  these  children 
of  Abraham,  and  hear  them  chant  the  psalms  of  David,  in  such  a 
spot." 

Carmd.  "Our arrangements  bad  all  been  made,  and  we  left 
Helvonthe  next  mornbg,  (March  11th,)  at  9}  o'clock,  accompa- 
nied by  Sheikh  Khdltl  and  another  Sheikh  from  the  town,  both  of 
theoi  Jeh&lin  Arabs,  who  remained  with  us  until  after  we  reached 
Sebbeb.  We  took  the  direct  road  to  Kurmul ;  and  in  half  an 
hour  had  on  our  right,  a  mile  distant,  the  site  ed-Dlkr,  marked  by 
some  olive  trees.  We  crossed  over  Tell  Zlf,  and  pasang  several 
unimportant  sites,  reached  Kurmul  about  noon.' 

"  The  observations  made  in  this  place,  being  principally  archi- 
tectural, belong  to  my  companion.  On  examining  the  tower,*  the 
stones  of  which  you  will  remember  are  small,  with  a  bevel  of  the 
faintest  kind,  we  observed  a  Greek  cross  distinctly  inscribed  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  northern  arch,  and  another  on  the  outer  south 
wall  several  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  stones  thus  marked  having 
^>parently  been  laid  by  accident  in  their  present  places.  The 
stones  appeared  to  be  all  of  the  same  age ;  and  we  were  soon 
satisfied  that  the  whole  structure  was  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of 
another.  We  discovered,  that  the  '  sloping  bulwark'  was  built  on 
four  sides,  and  that  it  originally  had  no  connexion  with  the  present 
structure ;  for  while  the  latter  is  little  more  than  eighty  feet  by  six- 

'  From  Jebel  BeilAn,  due  N.  of  where  Brocardns,  a.  cenhirv  later, 

the  city:  Beni  Na'lm  (1)  bore  S.  epeake  of  large  ruioi.      Thia   le- 

6U°  K.     YQkln  S.  M\°  E.  eend  has  been  eileoBErely^  copied. 

*  ThU  puti  an  end  to  the  old  r«-  See  Bibl.  Res  l\.  p.  45S.— Ed. 

port,  first  found   in    Benjamin  of  *  From  Tell  Zll^  the  aits  ed-Dftr 

Tu(iela,inthe  twelfth  century,  that  lK»reN.S5"W. 

ancient  Hebron  waa  situated  upon  *  See  Bibl.  Rea,  II.  p.  198. 
the   northern  hill,    Tell  Beilaoi 
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tj,  the  former  is  one  hundred  aod  seveoty-fiTe  feet  by  agbty-Gve, 
aod  includes  the  large  columns  which  lie  east  of  the  tower. 

"  The  columns  in  the  church  south  of  this  are  similar ;  and  also 
those  in  the  ruin  east  of  it,  which  was  likewise  manifestly  a  church. 
The  lai^est  stone  we  saw,  was  in  the  latter,  covered  with  sculp- 
tured Byzantine  ornaments  well  preserved,  with  a  Greek  cross 
among  them.  It  had  probably  been  placed  over  the  doorway.  On 
a  capital  near  by  were  four  similar  crosses.  This  church  had  a 
sloping  bulwark  on  the  west,  evidently  on  account  of  the  steepness 
of  the  ground.  The  lai^e  bulwark  above  mentioned,  may  likewise 
have  been  made  to  enlai^e  or  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the 
building. 

"  We  have  here  manifestly  the  sites  of  three  churches ;  and  my 
companion  thought  he  could  detect  a  difference  in  their  ages.  We 
observed  also  some  tombs  or  excavations  in  the  rock,  the  entrsQCes 
of  which  are  covered  with  round  arches.  These,  with  the  churches, 
it  would  seem,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks.  On  a 
part  of  the  foundations  of  the  principal  church,  and  out  of  its  ruins, 
the  Saracens  or  crusaders,  probably  the  former,  subsequently  erected 
a  castle  with  pointed  arches.  This  theory  explains  every  thing; 
and  a  person  on  the  spot,  I  think,  would  hardly  withhold  bis  assent 
to  it  We  examined  only  those  parts  of  the  town  which  lie  be- 
tween these  three  sites.  Its  mios  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  places  I  had  visited." 

To  S^Aek.  "  Leaving  Kurmul  at  li  o'clock,  we  reached  in 
half  an  hour  the  nte  Taw&nah,  on  the  east  ^de  of  the  Tell  of  that 
name.'  A  few  peasantswere  dwelling  among  (be  ruins.  Proceed- 
ing E.  we  came  in  an  hour  more  to  the  border  ofthe' hill- country 
of  Judea,'  on  the  north  nde  of  the  deep  Wady  el-Fedbftl.  De- 
scending N.  E.  and  passng  tha  flocks  of  our  Hebron  Sheikh,  from 
which  our  Arabs  took  care  to  secure  a  lamb,  we  came  after  two 
hours  to  the  Bir  esh-Shlirky,  a  broad  well  thirty  feet  deep,  by  the 
nde  of  which  we  encamped  for  the  night* 

"  Soon  after  sunset  a  strange  AraB  was  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  lest  be  should  prove  a  spy  from  some  hostile  band. 


k  point  five  miautea  E.    near,  N,  46°  E. 
6* 
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he  was  kept  a  prisoner  through  the  night,  and  a  strict  vatch  set. 
We  bad  deviated  from  our  course  at  the  denre  of  the  Sheikh ;  who 
now  sent  to  an  aicampment  for  one  of  his  Bedawln,  who  had 
been  at  Sebbeh,  to  act  as  a  guide.  I  read  here  the  sixty-third 
Psalm,  marked  as  having  been  written '  in  the  wildnness  of 
Judah.' 

"  On  starting  the  next  moriung,  (March  12th,)  I  noticed  that  the 
skin  of  the  lamb  on  which  our  Arabs  had  feasted,  was  tied  to  the 
back  of  one  of  them,  the  wool  inside  to  keep  him  warm,  and  the 
ricin  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  Passing  on  the  way  a  small  col- 
lection of  water,  (he  Sheikh  called  for  some ;  and  one  of  his  men 
putting  hb  hands  together  and  fiUiog  them,  brought  it  to  bis  mas- 
ter, who  sat  on  faia  horse  and  drank  out  of  this  primitive  cup. 
Sheikh  Ehttlil  stooped  down  and  offered  to  convey  a  draught  to 
my,own  lips  in  the  same  way ;  which  I  civilly  declined. 

"  We  had  started  at  8  o'clock.  Our  course  was  S.  £.  and  we 
were  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  between 
the  hills  of  Judea  and  the  Dead  Sea.  There  seemed  to  be  three 
marked  divimons,  of  about  equal  width.  The  hills  are  succeeded 
by  an  undulating  country,  at  this  season  verdant,  and  forming  the 
prindpal  pasture-ground  of  the  Bedawiu.  Then  comes  a  range  of 
white,  naked,  conical  hills,  mostly  barren.  Next  to  these,  border- 
ing upon  the  sea,  is  a  rugged,  rocky  strip,  cut  through  by  deep 
Wadys.  These  divisions  sometimes  lun  into  each  other ;  and  in 
some  p&rta  of  the  great  slope  are  not  so  marked ;  but  in  this  sec- 
tion they  were  particularly  c^«ervable. 

"  At  lOi  o'clock  we  reached  the  Wady  SeyjJ,  at  the  line  be- 
tween the  last  two  divisions,  where  it  breaks  down  into  a  magnifi- 
cent chasm.  Ascending  its  southern  bank,  we  came  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  we  had  our 
first  view  of  Sebbeh,  bearing  E,  still  two  miles  distant  Descend- 
ing the  steep  declivity  by  a  zigzag  path,  and  crossing  slopes  of  a 
burnt  aspect,  we  reached  about  noon  the  western  base  of  the 
lock  of  Sebbeh,  where  we  are  now  encamped." 


JiBCrsiLiii,  Mardi  21(1, 1642. 
"  The  preceding  notices,  which  are  much  longer  than  I  intended, 
left  me  no  time  to  vrrite  a  description  of  Sebbeh  on  the  spot ;  and 
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I  DOW  npplj  it  irom  my  cotes.  I  may  say  in  a  vrori,  that  its 
identity  with  Masada  is  uoquestionable ;  aod  that  the  interest  of 
the  nte  consdsta  rather  in  its  natural  poation  and  features  than  in 
its  architectural  remains.' 

**  The  declirity  which  we  descended,  as  mentioned  above,  intro* 
duced  oa  to  scenery  of  which  the  pass  of  'Ain  Jidy  will  give  you  a 
bii  idea.  Rocky  precipices  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  colour  mr- 
rounded  ns ;  and  before  us,  across  a  scorched  and  desolate  tract, 
were  the  cUfi*  of  Sebbeh  with  its  ruins,  the  adjacent  heights  with 
ragged  defiles  between,  and  tbe  Dead  Sea  lying  motionless  in  its 
bed  beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of  lonely  and  stem 
grandeur. 

"  Tbe  rock  of  Sebbeh  is  oppo»te  to  the  peninsula  of  tbe  sea ;  and 
is  itself  separated  from  the  water  by  a  shoal  or  sand-bank,  two  or 
three  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south.  This  extends  out  on  the 
northnn  ade  of  the  cliS*,  which  projects  beyond  the  mountain 
range.  Tbe  mountains  on  the  south  are  in  a  line  with  it,  and  of 
the  same  height ;  and  it  is  separated  from  tbem  by  the  deep  and 
I»eci[Mtous  Wady  Sinein.  On  the  west  a  smaller  Wady  separates 
it  fram  more  moderate  hills,  above  which  it  rises.  Its  isolation  is 
thus  complete. 

"  We  encamped  at  the  western  base ;  and,  al^er  resting  a  little, 
made  the  ascent  from  tbe  same  side,  and  accomphshed  it  without 
difficulty,  using  occasionally  both  hands  and  feet,  and  proceeding 
at  the  steepest  point  on  an  embankment  which  remains.  This  is 
the  only  spot  where  the  rock  can  now  be  climbed  ;  the  pass  on  the 
east,  described  by  Josepbus,  seems  to  have  been  swept  away.  The 
language  of  that  historian  respecting  tbe  loftiness  of  the  site,  is  not 
very  extravagant.  It  requires  firm  nerves  to  stand  over  its  steepest 
sides  and  look  directly  down.  The  depth  at  these  points  cannot 
be  less  than  a  thousand  feet,  and  we  thought  it  more.  The  high- 
est points  of  tbe  rock  are  on  the  north  and  the  southwest ;  tbe 
ground  sloping  in  a  gentle  Wady  towards  the  southeast  corner. 
The  whole  area  we  estimated  at  three-quartets  of  a  mile  in  length 

'  We  taw  Sebbeh  only  from  'Aia  sephus    deecribes    Hasada,   is   in 

Jidy ;  and  [ts  very  aingul&r  position  Bell.  Jud.  VII.  8.  2  sq.     Coinp.  also 

led    us    afterwards   to  identify    it  B.  J.  IV.  7. 2.  Antiq.  XIV.   11.  7. 

with  Masada.    See  Bib).  Res.  II.  p.  ib.  13.  &.   ib.  14.  6.— Eo. 

240.    Tbe  main  pataage  where  Jo-  . 
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from  N.  (0  S.  and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     There  an  no 
traces  of  Tegetation,  except  tn  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  op^i 


"  On  approaching  the  rock  from  the  vest,  the '  white  promon- 
tory,' as  Josephus  appropriately  calls  it,  is  seen  on  this  side  near  the 
northern  end.  This  is  the  point  where  the  siege  was  pressed  and 
carried ;  and  here  we  ascended.  Both  before  and  af^er  the  a^ 
cent,  we  observed  the  '  wall  built  round  about  the  entire  top  of  the 
hill  by  King  Herod  ;'  all  the  lower  part  of  which  remuns.  Its  co- 
lour was  the  same  daric  red  as  the  rock,  thongh  it  is  said  to  have 
been  *  composed  of  white  stone ;'  but  on  l»«aking  the  stone,  it 
appeared  that  it  was  naturally  whitish,  and  had  been  burnt  brown 
by  the  sun. 

"  In  the  existing  foundations  we  could  trace  only  the  general 
outlines  of  the  structures  which  Josephus  describes.  The  peculiar 
form  of  some,  composed  of  long  parallel  rooms,  indicated  that  they 
bad  been  store-bouses  or  barracks,  rather  than  private  dwellings. 
The  architecture,  both  of  the  wall  and  of  the  buildings,  was  of  one 
kind,  consisting  of  rough  stones  quarried  probably  on  the  summit, 
laid  loosely  together,  and  the  interstices  filled  in  with  small  pieces 
of  stone.  It  had  the  appearance  of  cobbled  work.  We  thought, 
at  first,  it  could  hardly  be  the  work  of  Herod ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  so.  The  stone  is  of  the  most  durable  kind,  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  more  ancient  work;  and  these  would  be  al- 
most the  only  materials  accessible  in  such  a  spot 

Near  the  head  of  the  ascent  is  a  modern  ruin,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  gateway  of  square  hewn  stones,  with  a  pointed  arch-  We 
saw  no  other  architecture  which  we  thought  of  the  same  age.  Near 
this  is  a  small  building  with  a  circular  recess  in  the  eastern  wall  of 
its  principal  room.  Forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  northern  summit, 
are  the  foundations  of  a  round  tower,  to  which  we  did  not  attempt 
to  descend.  Near  by  are  windows  cut  in  the  rock,  with  their  sides 
whitened,  probably  belonging  to  some  large  (^em  now  covered 
up.  We  found  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
rock,  with  similar  windows  in  its  southern  end  at  the  top,  and  with 
a  descent  to  a  doorway  in  the  top  of  its  northern  end,  from  which 
a  flight  of  steps  descends  into  the  cistern  itself.  It  is  nearly  fifty 
feet  deep,  a  hundred  long,  and  forty  broad ;  and  its  walb  are  still 
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eovenA  iriQi  it  white  cement  which  served  us  for  an  album.  The 
odter  cisterns  that  we  saw,  were  not  large ;  and  some  of  them 
were  still  covered  over  with  small  rocnd  arches.  Fragments  of 
pottery  lay  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

"  But  tiie  relic  which  perhaps  interested  us  the  most,  was  with- 
out the  rock,  on  the  ground  bdow.  Josepbns  says,  that  the  Roman 
geDeral '  built  a  wall  quite  around  the  entire  fortress.'  As  we 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  we  could  trace  every  part  of  that 
waU,  carried  along  the  low  ground,  and,  wherever  it  met  a  pred- 
pice,  commencing  again  on  the  high  summit  above ;  thus  making 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  place.  Connected  with  it,  at  intervals, 
were  the  walla  of  the  Roman  camps,  built  as  described  by  Jose- 
phns  in  his  chapter  on  the  Roman  armies  and  camps.'  The  prin- 
cipal camps  were  opposite  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  corners ;  the  for- 
mer h^ng  the  spot  where  Josephus  places  that  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral. The  outline  of  the  works,  as  seen  from  the  heights  above, 
is  as  complete  as  if  tbey  had  been  but  recently  abandoned. 

"  We  afterwards  examined  the  wall  in  places,  and  found  it  six 
feet  broad  and  built  like  the  walls  above,  but  more  rudely.  It  had 
of  course  crumbled,  and  was  probably  never  high.  It  brought  the 
n^e  before  ua  with  an  iur  of  reality ;  and  recalled  to  our  minds,  as 
we  looked  down  upon  it,  the  awful  immolation  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  spot  where  we  stood.  It  was  also  a  stupendous 
illustration  of  the  Roman  perseverance  that  subdued  the  world, 
which  could  tut  down  so  deliberately  in  such  a  desert,  and  com- 
mence a  raege  with  such  a  work ;  and,  I  may  add,  which  could 
scale  such  a  fortress.  We  found  among  the  rocks  below  a  round 
stone,  which  had  probably  been  hurled  from  a  catapult  We 
launched,  by  way  of  diversion,  some  of  the  lai^e  stones  from  the 
original  wall  towards  the  Dead  Sea  ;  none  of  which  reached  the 
Roman  lines,  half  a  mile  or  more  distant ;  though  some  of  them 
stopped  not  far  short,  making  the  most  stupendous  bounds. 

"  I  was  denrous  of  making  the  circuit  of  the  rock.  The  de- 
clivity which  we  had  descended  in  reaching  it,  left  us  on  an  offset 
of  the  mountain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Wady  which  runs  on  the  west  of  the  cliff,  is  on  this  elevation. 
But  at  the  extremities  of  the  rock,  the  ground  suddenly  breaks 
'  Jowph.  B.  J.  lU.  c  6. 
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down  into  deep  fissures,  aod  soon  reaches  the  lover  level.  I  fol- 
lowed the  above  Wady  southwards ,-  and  found  that  the  cleft  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  rock,  was  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent from  it  The  S.  W.  comer  of  the  rock  forms  a  kind  of  bas- 
tion, opposite  to  which  the  side  of  the  Wady  is  sbelviDg.  De- 
scending here  carefully,  I  reached  the  bottom,  walled  in  on  three 
Hdes  by  rocky  ramparts,  their  sombre  craggy  peaks  frowning 
above,  while  torn  and  disjointed  masses  from  them  strewed  the  bed 
of  the  valley.  I  followed  this  chasm,  descending  steeply  E.  byN. 
and  io  ao  hour  from  leaving  the  tent  had  not  reached  the  east  ade 
of  the  rock ;  when  I  was  arrested  by  the  shouts  of  our  Arabs  on  the 
cliff  behind  me,  calling  and  beckoning  to  me  to  return.  The  rea- 
son I  soon  discovered  in  the  appearance  of  three  wild  Bedawtn 
with  clubs,  whom  they  had  noticed,  who  accosted  me  with  a  de- 
mand for  a  bakhshish  ;  which  however  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  enforce.  This  of  course  put  an  end  to  farther  observations  in 
that  quarter, — fortunately,  perhaps,  aa  in  any  event  the  circuit 
would  have  been  longer  and  more  fotiguing  than  I  had  contem- 
plated. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  connected  with 
Sebbeh,  that  it  commanded  a  complete  view  of  the  Dead  SeSj 
which  lay  beneath  us  in  its  length  and  breadth.  We  spread  your 
map  before  us;  and  were  struck  with  its  general  accuracy;  my 
companion  remarking,  that  he  considered  it  the  greatest  triumph 
of  your  work.'  We  noticed  some  slight  variations  in  the  south 
end  of  the  peninsula  and  in  the  coast  between  Sebbeh  and  'Ain 

'  This    teBtimony  in    the    more  draw  outlines.    He  went  to    the 

^tifying }  inasmuch  u  our  map  eummit  or  the  cliff  orer  'Ain  Jidy, 

IS  Ihe  iirst  attempt  id  lay  down  the  to  get  a  view,  and  returned  with  the 

form  of  ibe    Dead  Sea  with  any  remark,  that  he  had  seen  the  ori- 

thing  like  precision.     The  bftsis  of  ginaj   of  your  map ;  that  you  had 

the  map  wasanoutlineskelchedby  sketched  tiie  sea  exactly  aa  itap- 

me  from  recollection  severalmonths  peared   from   that  point,   or  as  it 

afterivards,  and  carefully  filled  out  would  appear  to  one  who  had  not 

and   corrected  by  our  numerous  seen  it  from  Sebbeh."  ItisbutjuB- 

bearin^B  and  distances. — Since  the  tice  lo  remark,  that  we  too  had  en- 

preceding  part  of  this  note  was  writ-  joyed  another  view  of  the  whole 

ten  I  have  received  a  tetter  from  Mr.  sea  from  ez-Zuweirah,  a  point  crat- 

Wolcott,  dated    October   ],  1842,  siderably  farther  south  than  Seb- 

which  contains  the  following  pas-  beh;  and    had  likewise  travelled 

•age:  "In  regard  to  your  map  of  alonz    the    whole    western   coast 

the  Dead  Sea,  my  companion  in-  norlnof  'Ain  Jidy. — Eo. 
ferred  that  you  were  accustomed  to 
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Jid;,  which  could  not  be  detected  at  the  latter  place.  There  are  two 
bays,  one  quite  small,  in  the  south  end  of  the  peninmla ;  the  bear- 
ing refeis  to  the  inner  and  larger  one.  The  peninsula  is  too  deeply 
shaded  on  the  map.  It  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  flat  sand-bank,  in 
striking  contrast  vith  the  bold  mountains  which  tower  above  it. 
Though  fiirrowed  by  the  waters,  it  is  still  a  plain.'  Sebbeh,  of 
which  you  had  but  a  angle  longitudinal  bearing,  has  been  placed, 
you  will  perceive,  too  far  south,  relatively  at  least  to  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sand-bank  or  shoal  put  down  on  the 
western  coast ;  the  middle  of  the  rock  being  about  opposite  to  the 
south  end  of  the  bay  on  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  Of  the  two 
horns  or  points  marked  on  that  western  sand-bank,  the  southern- 
most b  formed  by  Wady  Sinein,  which  bounds  Sebbeh  on  the 
south ;  and  the  northern  by  Wady  Sey&l,  which  my  companion 
thought  to  be  more  than  three  miles  N.  of  Sebbeh,  though  to  my 
unpractised  e^e  it  seemed  much  less.  The  bearings  taken  are 
given  in  the  note.* 

We  remained  at  Sebbeh  until  March  15th ;  our  Arabs  having  been 
kept  contented  the  last  day  by  a  feast  upon  a  Beden,  shot  on  the  top 
of  the  rock.  Our  own  supplies  were  getting  low.  We  had  been  in- 
formed that  there  was  water  near ;  but  could  obtain  it  only  from 
the  collections  which  the  recent  rains  had  left  in  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks;  confirming  the  remark  of  Josephus,  that  water  as  well 
as  food  was  brought  hither  to  the  Roman  army  from  a  distance." 

RETURN  TO  JERUSALEM. 

To  'Ml  Jidy.  "  We  left  Sebbeh  March  15th,  at  7i  o'clock. 
Taking  a  circuitous  path  for  an  hour  over  the  uneven  o^et  above 

'  80  it  IB  refvesented  in  the  text  £.    North  end  of  Fenine.  N.  81°  E. 

or  the  Biblical  ResearcheB,  II.  p.  South  end  of  do.  H-  37}°  E.  South 

233.    But  Irby  and  Mangles,  who  end  oT  northera  bay,  8.  71}°  E. 

were  upon  it,  describe  it  aa  having  North  end  orBouIhem  bay,  8.454° 

"  steep  sloping  EJdei,  terminating  at  E.    'Ain  Jidy  N.  17°  E.    Wady 

the   BDoimit   in    sharp    triangular  MOjib,  mouth,  N.  59}°  E.  Wady 

points,"  and  varying  from  ten  to  Shegtg  (7)  N.  69°  E.    The  above 

thirty  feet  in  height    The  shsdiog  were  taken  three  hundred  Teet  from 

waainteDdedonly  to  represeatthis;  the  N.   point  of  the    rocif.    From 

but  was  made  much  too  strong,  in  this    point,  (my    Tormer  position 

apiteormyrepresentatioDs.— Ed.  bearing  S.  8}°  £.)    Wady  dey&l, 

*  Dearian  TrDin  Sebbeh :  North  where  it  leaves  the  mountain,  bore 

eDd(T)or(heDeadSea,N.  30°£.  N.   15°  W.    The    same  where  it 

SoadmuiortheDead  SeaorS.  E.  reaches  the  water,  across  (he  flitor 

point  of  Khashm  Dsdum,  S.  2  j°  sand-bank,  bore  N.  67°E. 
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mentitHied,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide,  aad  sprinkled  with  vol* 
canic  stones,  we  descended  a  second  declivity  as  steep  as  the  fint, 
by  a  zigzag  path,  a  little  sooth  of  Wady  Sey&l.  We  were  half 
an  hour  makbg  the  descent }  and  at  9.16  reached  the  bed  of  the 
Wady  at  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  mountaioB  and  apparently 
about  twice  as  far  from  the  sea. '  After  stepping  for  half  an  hour, 
we  proceeded,  and  at  11.46  reached  the  bed  of  Wady  Khttbarab, 
at  a  point  farther  from  the  mountain  and  much  nearer  the  sea  than 
before.*  This  Wady  pushes  out  a  point  of  the  sand-bank  into  the 
sea,  amilar  to  Wady  Sey&l  and  Sinein,  but  not  so  long  as  the  for- 
mer. North  of  Wady  KhQbarah  the  sea  approaches  the  mountaia, 
forming  an  indentation  as  given  in  the  map ;  between  which  and 
the  north  bank  of  the  Wady  is  fiirket  el-Khfilll.  a  )a^e  natural 
depression  in  the  sand-bank.  Our  Arabs  picked  up  small  pieces 
of  bitumen  on  the  shore.  I  noticed  a  peculiar  insect,  (of  which 
two  or  three  were  caught  for  me,)  a  species  of  lai^e  black  grass- 
hopper, feeding  on  a  shrub  by  the  water  side.  Soon  after  pasaog 
Birket  el-KhOlil,  we  were  annoyed  for  a  short  distance  by  a  strong 
sulphurous  smell  from  the  water.  We  did  not  notice  it  elsewh^e ; 
but  here  it  was  offensive.  At  one  o'clock  we  passed  the  mouth  of 
Wady  'Areijeh,  a  mile  or  more  from  'Ain  Jidy ;  and  reached  this 
latter  place  in  about  six  hours  from  Sebbeh.  I  have  seldom  heard 
a  more  grateful  sound  than  the  murmur  of  the  fountain  aJler  so 
dreary  a  ride'  The  "  apples  of  Sodom"  were  now  hanging  diy 
on  the  tree ;  and  in  this  state  we  brought  some  of  them  away.* 

'  From  the  bed  of  Wady  Seyll,  point  where  they  were  taken.    If 

Wady  MOjih  bore  N.  65"  &  Wady  Iroin  the  fouDlain,  hb  is  perhaps 

Shegtg  M.  77°  E.    North   point  of  probable,    they   would    be    nearly 

Fenina.  S.  86"  E.  Sebbeh  S.  15°  W.  equivalent    to   ours,    which   were 

■  From  Wady  KhQbarah,  Wady  taken  Trom  the  Bhnre.  Bibl.  Res.  11. 

Mftjib  bore  N.  77°  E.    North  point  p.  a07,  213.— Ed. 
of  PeDina.  S.57°E.  <  See   Bibl.    Res.   II.  p.  235  eq. 

•  BearingB  from  'Ain  Jidy  r  Wa-  Under  date  of  July  5th,  Mr.  Wot- 

dyMajibS.S4°  E.     Wady  She  gig  cott   writei  to  roe:    "I   have  re- 

8.  59°  E.      North  point  of  Prnini.  served  for  you  a  cluster  of  the  np- 

8,  34J°  E.      Sebbeh  S.  17°   W.  pleaofSodonijlightasvani^i  with 

BoutheaBt   point   of  Ehaahm  Ue-  a  branch  of  tne  tree."    His  eom- 

dum  S,   6°   W.      Wady  'Areijeh  panion    Mr.    Tipping,    afierwarda 

where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  S.  viEiled    Jerash,    Busroh,   etc.  and 

47"  W.  The  same  where  it  reaches  bbw  trees  of  the  apple  of  Sodom 

the  sea,  8.  25°  E.— [These  bear-  (el-Qaher)  two  or  three  hours  east 

ingB  difler  from  ours  at  'Ain  Jidy ;  of  the  Jordan  in  the  plain. — £d. 
but  the  author  does  not  specify  the 
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To  the  Frank  Mountain.  "  The  next  monuDg  (March  16th) 
ve  ascended  the  terrible  paas.  The  descent  which  we  had  made 
fiirthei:  south,  at  two  stages,  we  here  recovered  at  one.  Proceed- 
ing W.  N.  W.  for  an  boar,  we  reached  at  noon,  in  the  dis- 
trict el-KhOsesah,  the  ruined  KOsr  el-Mokreh,  overhanging  on  tbe 
east  the  capacious  basin  of  the  Gb&r.  This  was  once  a  small  fort ; 
but  tbe  stones,  which  resemble  those  of  Sebbeh,  did  not  indicate  tta 
age.  Hie  high  back  on  which  it  stands  is  a  prominent  object  as 
seen  from  the  west.  From  the  basin  below,  a  small  Wad;  ascends 
to  Bereikdt.' 

"  Continuing  our  course  and  passing  among  veidant  slopes,  en> 
campments  of  the  Jeh&lin  and  the  Ta'Amirah,  we  entered  the  hill- 
country,  and  reached  TekQ'a  late  in  the  afternoon,  where  we  en- 
camped.* We  noticed,  on  the  *  octagonal  baptismal  font'  among 
tbe  tuins  here,  Byzantine  ornaments  sculptured  on  two  opposite 
«des,  and  corref^nding  Greek  crosses  on  two  othen.  At  the 
southwest  corner  of  tbe  ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  a  castle,  we 
saw  columns  and  capitals,  indicating  rather  a  church;  the  form  of 
which,  however,  we  could  not  trace  in  the  foundations. 

"  On  the  following  morning  (March  17th)  we  proceeded  to  the 
Frank  Mountain ;  passing  on  our  way '  Ain  Hamdeb  and  a  scarcely 
perceptible  site,  called  Bedefelileh.  Havbg  reached  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  and  examined  its  remains,'  we  noticed  an  ancient 
passage-way,  twelve  feet  wide,  running  straight  down  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  descent.  The  npper  part  was  a  little  depressed, 
and  the  lower  raised ;  and  the  rubblsb  remains  in  the  latter.  The 
ground  below,  on  the  north  of  it,  is  raised  by  terraces,  biult  with 
stones  like  those  on  the  summit  I  had  noted  these  points  before  ob- 
serving their  exact  coincidence  with  the  account  given  by  Josephua 
of  the  fortress  of  Herodium ;  though '  the  steps  of  polished  stones, 
in  nomber  two  hundred,  which  composed  a  straight  ascent  up,' 
are  of  course  swept  away.  The  nuns  below  are  evidently  Roman, 
and  are  more  extensive  than  they  appear  from  the  summit ;  but 
the  character  ot  tbe  buildings  cannot  be  fully  detomined.  Two 
vaults  of  hewn  stone  remain ;  and  below  a  wall,  three  hundred 

■  BearinffefromKasrel-Ulllireh:        *  See  Biblical  Reaearches,  Vol. 
Knrmul  8.  67"  W.  YQktn  N.  884"    U.  jt.  182. 
W.  ez-ZaTeraneh  N.  38i°  W.  Fr.        »  Ibid.  II.  pp.  170—173. 
HoontaiD  N.  14}°  W. 
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feet  in  length,  (in  port  perliaps  a  terrace,)  are  the  fmmdationfl  of  a 
round  tower.  Among  the  ruins  adjacent  to  the  large  reservoir, 
are  bevelled  stonea  and  the  small  tesserae  of  Mosaic  wotk.  The 
present  name  of  the  site  is  Sto'bal. 

Josephitt.  This  burial-place  of  Herod  vas  the  last  spot  which 
we  examined ;  and  I  cannot  here  take  leave  of  Josepbns,  onr  tra- 
Telling  companion,  without  a  testimony  of  my  confidence  in  bim 
BS  an  hiBtorian.  On  some  points,  especially  in  respect  to  dimen- 
nons  and  distances,  he  has  given  only  estimates,  often  imperfect 
and  loose.  But  in  the  particulars  in  which  I  have  bad  occasion 
to  compare  and  prove  him,  I  have  been  impretsed  with  his  gene- 
ral accuracy.  And  my  surprise  is,  that  under  the  drcnmstances 
in  which  be  wrote,  be  should  have  produced  bo  faitUul  a  narra- 
tive.' 

"  "We  had  some  discussion,  whether  the  description  of  Masada 
by  Josepbua  was  that  of  an  eye-witn«ss.  Its  general  accuracy 
seemed  to  require  such  a  supposition ;  hut  as  the  principal  theatre 
of  bis  own  actions  was  in  the  north,  my  companion  thought  we 
had  no  right  to  send  bim  south  without  more  deciave  testimony.  I 
afterwards  noticed,  that  in  speaking  of  Lot's  wife  and  the  pillar  of 
salt,  be  says  that  he  had  himself  visited  tbe  monument.'  This  left 
no  doubt  on  either  of  our  minds,  that  he  had  seen  Masada,  and 
that  bis  statements  respecting  it  were  founded  in  a  great  measure 
on  personal  observation. 

"  Returning  through  Beit  Ta'mar  to  Betbldiem,  we  reached 
Jemsalem  a  little  after  noon,  March  17th." 

VI.  FaoM  Jebdsaleh  nobtuwabds  to  BEntur. 

About  a  fortnight  after  his  return  from  Sebbeh,  Mr.  Wolcott 
left  the  Holy  City  for  BeirAt.  His  route  varied  &om  ours  in  several 
important  points,  especially  between  Samaria  and  Nazareth,  and 
from  Safed  to  Sidon.  The  account  of  this  journey  is  perhaps 
more  exclusively  and  minutely  topographical  than  most  readers 
would  desire ;  yet,  besides  the  matters  of  interest  everywhere  in- 
terspersed, the  information  which  it  aflbrds  is  highly  important  in 

'  See  the  similar  remariu,  BibL       *  Joieirfii.  Antiq.  1. 11. 4. 
Ke<k  L  p.  415.       ' 
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iteir,  u  affiMrdiDg  materials  for  filling  out  the  map  of  Palestine, 
aad  fb(  oorrectiog  io  several  particulara  that  given  in  the  Biblical 
ReseaodKS.  The  narrative  is  io  his  own  vrorda,  addressed  as  be- 
fore, to  the  Rev.  £.  Smith. 

Biian,  Jf^  13^  laa. 

"  On  my  route  hither,  it  was  a  leading  object  with  me  to  secore 
guides  at  the  different  stages,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
country- }  and  this  I  did  at  some  extra  trouble  and  expense.  I  toolc 
the  same  bearings  with  yowself  only  in  two  or  three  instances ;  and 
those  probaUy  not  in  the  same  position.  A  few  only  need  ex- 
planation; which  ia  given  in  the  notes.  I  was  much  impressed, 
throughout  the  journey,  with  the  accuracy  of  your  bearings. 

"  In  every  instance,  here  as  elsewhere,  in  which  I  could  not  {hto- 
cure  the  Aratnc  orthography  of  a  name  as  written  by  intelligent 
natives,  I  have  given  it  as  doubtful. 

"  Jipril  \A.  Left  Jerusalem  at  two  P.  M.  on  horseback,  to  re- 
turn to  Beirut ;  and  passing  Blreh  and  Beit!n,  reached  'Ain  Ye- 
brfid  at  6.30.  The  situation  of  this  place  is  fine,  encompassed  on 
every  rade  by  fertile  vallies ;  but  the  surrounding  hills  c«t  off  the 
prospect,  except  towards  the  west.' 

"  ,^prU  2d.  Leaving  'Ain  Yebrfld  at  7.20,  and  crossing  circuit- 
oosly  N.  N.  El  its  northern  valley,  I  reached  in  half  an  hoar  a 
ridge;*  whence  I  saw  the  large  foundations  of  a  mined  fort- 
ress on  a  neighbooring  hill,  of  which  I  could  here  learn  no  other 
name  than  el-Buij,  but  afterwards  heard  also  the  name  el-Burj 
*A:^l.  Descending  the  deep  valley  along  its  eastern  base,  I  passed 
the  ruins  in  twraty  minutes ;  and  io  ten  more  crossed  the  Wady 
el-Jtb  running  under  its  northern  base,  and  ascending  a  branch  of 
it  reached,  at  8.35,  'Ain  Harftmfyeh  in  a  narrow  but  pleasant  val- 
1^.  Connected  with  this  fountain  is  a  large  ruined  reservoir,  built 
with  stones  rudely  bevelled.  This  could  never  have  been  the  site 
of  a  town ;  and  I  could  only  connect  the  worlc  with  the  castle  above 
meotiooed,  which  was  still  in  sight,  bearing  S.  33°  W. 

"  At  9^)5  the  path  left  the  de^r  branch  of  the  Wady  here 

'  Vran  'Aid  YebrAd,  Kefr  'Ana,  W  W.     'Ain  Slnia  N.  28°  W. 

anim,bareN.38°E.  ArnAtiebN.  'ArAni  N.  25°  W. 

»"  W.    DOrah  N.  W>  W.    JoTiw  *  Here  Yebrttd  bora  N.  Sl°  W. 

(dJrauion) N. 68° W.    BltZeitN-  'Ai&raN.4S"W.e^BurjN.25°W. 
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comicf^  down  from  the  east;  aod  ascending  north  I  passed  in  ten 
minutes  the  small  village  et-Tell  on  the  left,  and  reached  st  9.30 
ttic  watershed  in  an  open  country.  Descending  now  gradvatly,  I 
soon  came  to  Wady  Sinjil,  east  of  the  village ;  and  proceeded 
diractlj  to  Seiltin  (Sbiloh),  which  I  reached  at  10.16.'  The  adja- 
cent vallies  vtfe  now  green,  and  the  utuation  pleasant ;  and  I  have 
nnce  observed  in  turning  over  Josephus,  that  he  says  the  tabernacle 
was  pitched  in  Shiloh  '  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  ^tuatioo-'* 
PassDg  up  N.  £.  and  N.  through  the  valley  in  which  are  the  ex- 
cavated sepulchres  and  the  fountain,  I  came  in  half  an  hour  to  a  fine 
tract  of  table-land  or  ridge,  on  which  lies  the  village  KfiriyOt  five 
minutes  towards  the  west.  The  place  is  small,  with  no  very  d^- 
nite  traces  of  antiquity.' 

"  A  leading  inquiry  with  me  on  this  route  was  for  the  site  of 
Alezandrinum,  one  of  Herod's  celebrated  fortresses ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  on  a  high  hill  and  near  Corete.*  Assuming 
the  identity  of  the  latter  with  this  village,  I  made  a  particular  in- 
vestigation in  the  vicinity ;  hut  ascertained  nothing  which  corres- 
ponded voth  the  account  I  then  aslred  the  inhabitants,  if  there 
was  00  tradition  among  them  of  an  ancient  fortress  built  on  a 
Deigbbotiring  bill.  They  at  once  nuned  the  ruins  I  had  passed  more 
than  two  hours  before,  which  they  called  Buij  'Azzil,  and  said  they 
knew  of  no  more.  As  I  could  hear  of  no  other  ranaios,  and  was 
aware  of  no  other  ancient  castle  in  this  direction,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  this  may  •ptove  to  be  Alexandrinum.  The  identity 
did  not  occur  to  me  in  pasmng,  or  I  could  easily  have  examined  it 
Some  traces  of  that  fortress  would  be  likely  to  exist,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  twice  rebuilt'  The  two  sods  of  Hetod,  after  their 
mock  trial  at  BeirOt,  were  taken  to  SebOstieb  and  strangled,  aod 


^  See  the  note  of  the  aame  route,  of'Akrabeh  waa  said  to  be  exaetly 

Bibl    Rea.  III.  pp.  82,  83.— For  N.  E. 
SeilOn,  see  ibid.  p.  85  aq.  '  JoBcph.  Antiq.  XIV.  3.  4.  ib.  S. 

'  Jm.  Ant.  V.  I.  19.  a.    B.  J.  I.  6.  5. 

■  The  identit)'  of  tbi*  place  with       '  JoBepb.  Anttq.  XIV.  6.  1.  ih.  15. 

the  Cores  (iOictcw)  of  Joiephuk,  M  4.  B.J.  I.  8.  3.  ib.  16.3.— Themi?. 

Bugseited  Bibf.  Rea,  III.  p.  83.  a.  geatioa  in  the  text  eeero*  not  im- 

a.— Here  Siniil  bore  S.  43°  W.  probable;  and  the  nlue  ia  worthy 

Abu  el-'Auf  S.  56°  W.    Sheikh  of  examination  with  reforenoe  Mt 

Suleimin  el-Faray,  a  commaading  thia  rerr  point— En, 
Wely,  N.  211°  W.    The  direction 
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&eir  bodies  carried  in  tbe  oigbt  to  AlexaDdrianm.'  We  sbouU 
■tahinilly  perhaps  look  for  it  further  to  the  north. 

*>  FromKariydt  I  set  off  at  12.05,  c\tn'mg  N.  E.  across  the  deep 
Wady  KbQitl  running  west  below  the  place,  and  reached  at  12.30 
the  opposite  ridge.*  Descending  now  N.  W.  at  one  o'clock  I  cama 
to  the  deep  bed  of  Wady  Rdmeb  nutoiDg  west  below  the  village 
Telf  [t  on  the  sou^ ;  and  in  five  minutea  more  reached  (he  opponte 
mimmit*  Leaving  the  village  KObalAn  on  the  right  after  fire 
minutes,  and  deacendlng  K.  N.  W.  steeply,  I  entered  at  1.30  the 
broad  basiD  of  Wady  Yetma  running  S.  W.*  The  course  was  now 
N.  ascending  and  passing  some  small  ruins  on  the  left,  and  brought 
me  at  1.60  to  the  waterdied.*  From  this  the  route  again  descend- 
ed  N.  W.  and  at  S.10  struck  and  folkiwed  N.  and  N.  W.  tbe  bed 
ofWadyesh-Sha'ar,  until  it  entered  el-Makhna,  the  large  plain 
adjacent  to  NSibulus.  I  was  oppoate  to  Haw&ra  at  2Ab ;  having 
passed  Bata  on  the  light  and  'Ain  AbOs  on  tbe  left.  At  3.15,  op- 
posite the  white  Wely  Abu  Isma'll,  my  path  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  £.  of  the  direct  road  from  SinjiL  The  two  unite  at  the  foun- 
tain in  tbe  valley  of  N&bulus ;  mine  entering  the  valley  at  its  mouth 
along  the  bottom. 

".^prilSd.  I  ascended  Mount  Geiizim  in  company  with  several 
(rf*  the  inhabitsnta,  who  were  familiar  with  the  country  around,  and 
gave  me  the  names  of  all  the  villages  in  sight  I  took  my  poation 
near  the  S.  £.  corner,  which  commanded  the  view  of  the  greatest 
number.  On  tbe  N.  £.  corner,  at  some  distance  from  the  principal 
foundations,  were  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  I  did  not  ezaminCf 
but  which  they  said  was  once  important.  I  took  here  many  bear- 
ings, whid)  are  given  in  tbe  note. 

'  Joieph.  Aatiq.  XVL  11.  7.    B.  Wady  Yetma,  we  were  unable  to 

J.  1.  27. 6.  learn  the  name  ;  aee  Bibl.  Rea.  UX. 

*  From  ihu  ridge,  JAlOd  bare  S.  p.  91,  93.— Ed. 

39°  E.    KQHyflt  S.  40°  W.    Tel-  ■  From  this  point,  KQriyit  bore 

fUN.  50°W.    Suletm4a  el-F&ray  S.  7°4E.    Soleiman  el-Ffcray  N. 

N.  28°  W.  33°  W. 

'  From  thi«  (ummiu  KQbalAn  (five  *  BeariDgfl  from  Mount  Qeriaim, 

minutea  below)  bore  N.  5°  E.  Tel-  S.  E.  corner :  Silty  Salamlyeh,  on 

fit  due  S.      KQriydt    S.   2°  W.  the  side  of  Mount  Ebal,  bore  due 

Suleiman  el-Flrsy  N.  29°  W.  N.    (Thj»  ia  the  Wely  of  a  Mu»- 

'  From  WadyYetma,  E&balhn  limfemaleiaint,  who  Uaaid  tohare 

bore  8.  39°  E.    Y&aafN.  88°  W.  come  from  Egypt,  and  now  givea 

YctinaN.S5''W-— [Oflhiavalley,  name  to  tbe  mountain.)     Summit 
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"  I  examined  the  three  sourcca  front  vhicb  N&bulns  is  supplied 
trith  water.  The  Nahr  Kfiriydn  gusbea  out  a  copious  stream  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  is  covered  with  a  lai^e  d»me,  with 
a  descent  to  the  water  hj  steps.  The  R&s  et-'Ain  issues  from  a 
gap  in  the  mountain,  abont  a  hundred  rods  S.  from  the  west  end 
of  the  city  ;  and  the  water  is  conTCyed  from  it  by  an  aqueduct 
Bdow  this,  just  within  the  ci^,  is  'Ain  el-'Asal.  These  are  all 
distinct  I  was  assured  that  tiiere  is  no  well  within  the  town,  as 
stated  1^  Budangham. 

"  .^pri/  4ih.  Having  secured  a  guide  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  I  left  Mftbulus  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  proceed- 
ing down  the  valley.  At  7.40  I  reached  the  first  gentle  ascent  to- 
wards SebOstieh,'  and  at  8.20  came  to  the  eminence  wluch  com- 
mands a  view  of  that  place.*  Half  an  hour  more  brought  me  to  the 
ute;  and,  alter  ezamiaing  the  remains,  I  ascended  the  summit  west 
of  the  village,  and  from  the  highest  point  took  the  hearings  given 
in  the  note.* 

of  Mount  Ebftl  N.  6°  E.  Tftbfts  N.  Scholz    and   Ber^gren,    a   nacne 

41°  E.    Burj  el-F&ri'a  N.  42°  E.  which  we  did  not  hear;  aee  Bibl. 

Jebel  el-Beidftn,  with  a  ruined  Mu-  Rea.  III.  p.  103.  n.  4.— Ed. 

hAm,  N.  59J° E.  'AzmfilN.58°  E.  '  From  this  point,. Zawata  bore 

Deir  el-Hatab  N.  72J°  E.    Silim  N.   88"    E.      Beit  Uzin  S.  IS"  E. 

H.85°E.    Beit  Dcian  8. 79*°  E.  Juneid  8.  16"  E.    Beit  Iba  S.  6' 

Beit  Fftrik  8.  61°  E.     Raujjb  S.  W.    Beit  Sid  N.  701=  W. 

54°  E.    'Awerta  S,  9°  E,    Kefr  ■  From  this  hill,  Beit  Uein  bore 

Kflllln  (below)  8.  5°  B.    Kbbal&a  8.23°  E.  Juneid  8.  221"  B.   Beit 

6.1°E.    Haudela  8.  3°  W.    Y*.-  Iba  a  17°  E.     Siirra  8.  94"   W. 

BCifS.21i°W.    KilzehS.  22°W.  Keieln8.  33°W.    Deir  Sheraf  8. 

Hawira  8.  24°  W.  (Beita,  a  Jar^e  44"  W.    KftrS.79»W.    Kefr  Le- 

jillage-Uoshalfanhour  S.  65°E.  bad  N.  58°  W.    Rfcmtn  K.  64°  W. 

from  Hawftra,  aa  I  ascertained  in  '  Bearings  from  SebOstieh:  Bur. 

pawns  between  them.)    Lubban  ka  N.  12°  B.    Ibab,  (a  Wely  above 

0)  S.  27i°  W.    Suleiman  el-FAr-  Bnrka,  name  doubtTul,)  N.  19«  E. 

BV  (Wely)  S.  55°  W.    Jell  Arba'ln  Beit  Imrtn  N.  61°E.  Ntkflrah  S. 

"*  '  ')  N.  86°  W.    Kuryet  Haiia  06°  E.    Juneid  S.  19i°  E.    Stirra 

■  ■"     'ArWt  Sflr  N.  75°  W.  S.  3°  W.    Deir  Sheraf  S.  7°  W. 


(Wely)N 
N.  81*'  W 


•Amid,    a  Wely  on   the  weatera  8.  79°  W.    KefrLebad  N.72°  W. 

ridge  of  Mount  Ebal,  N.  15}°  W.  RftmInN.67°  W.  Theae  beBiinn, 

At  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  N&-  as  compared  with  thoae  in  the  Bibii- 

buloB  on  the  east,  are  two  sraall  cal  Researches  (III.  p.  144.  n.  3), 

villases,  one  on  each  side,  not  viai-  require  some  explanation.  Ttl  Re- 

ble  (ram  my  position,  Belftt  on  the  ram,  of  which  it  is  intimated  in  Eie- 

B.  andAskaron  the  N.  the  latter  pert's    Memoir    (p.  4^   that  the 

a  little  more  E.  than  the  former. —  name  may  have  been  applied  to  a 

^Thia  is  doabUeas  the  Askar  of  wrongptace,waBQot  visible  on  the 
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"  Setting  off  again  at  eleren  o'clock,  the  road  led  by  an  amphi- 
theatre sunk  in  the  northern  hill-ode,  with  sereral  columna  stand- 
ing in  it  In  half  an  hour  I  reached  Burba ;'  and  at  IL6&  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  above,  near  a  email  Wely.*  After  proceeding 
N.  E.  for  tea  minutes,  there  was  the  brov  of  a  broad  valley  with 
several  villages  in  ^ht*  I  passed  FeDdekdmieh  at  15.16,  leav- 
ing it  a  little  on  the  right  j  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  Wady,  running  W.  with  Jeba'  at  some  distance 
on  the  right  Here  I  left  the  more  direct  road  on  the  right,  and 
crossing  two  or  three  swells  in  the  valley,  came  at  one  o'clock  to 
the  village  'Ajjeh,  mtuated  like  er-R&meh  near  it  on  a  hill,  and 
commanding  a  good  view.' 

"  Hence  a  course  N.  E-  and  verging  northward  brought  me  at 
1.30  to  the  direct  road  which  I  had  left,  and  which  from  this  point 
led  N.  N.  W.  to  &e  village  'Arrabeb,  not  here  in  aght  Con- 
tinuing my  course,  the  country  was  now  open,  with  round  hills 
and  broad  vallies,  both  verdant  At  2.16  the  course  became  N. 
by  E.  through  a  meadow-like  tract,  skirted  by  low  bills;  and  half 
an  hour  later,  from  a  gentle  swell,  there  was  a  view  of  some  vil- 

routcTheffuidehereBaiditlayBome  *  From  Burka,  Suryet  Jit  bore 

dittance  N.  W.    The  viUaee  you  S.  19°  W.    Seftrln  S.  69°  W. 

•aw waa evidently Sel&dn.  Nsiiher  'From  this  ridge,    (the   VVety 

waa  Beir  8ld  in  UKht.    I  had  on  Ib&b    five  minatCB    distant  bear- 

the  way  obeerved  it  disappear  be-  ing  N.  63°  E.)  Sebftetieh  bore  due 

yond  a  hill.  The  village  you  took  for  S.    Keiatn  S.  15°  W.    'AUira  N. 

It  appean  to  have  been  the  Edr  of  54°  W.    er-Rftmeh  N.  20i°  W. 

my  guide ;  which  too  another  guide  '  From  thia  brow,  'Aiieh  bore  N. 

badpointedoattomefromOeriaim.  H°  E.    'AnazaN.  S^E.    Jebel 

Your  bearing  d'Kuiyet  Jit  Uprob.  eeh-8heikh  N.  32^°  E.    Bflet  ed- 

ably  a  typographical  emir,  and  yet,  Dahr  (below)  N.  67°  W.    'Atftra 

if  your  position  commanded  this  N.  63°  W.    Kefr  Rfc'v  N.  25°  W. 

6 lace,  itmnat  alto  have  commaDded  er-R&meh    N.   24°    w. — Fahmeh 

ieiain;  of  which  yoa  here  give  no  was  vieible,  but  I  did  not  notice  it 

bearioff.  Jnaeid.Iaaw,  on  thetopor  at  the  time.    KeTrRl'y  is  probably 

a  hill ;  Dut  Beit  Iba,  which  is  lower  the  "  Caphar  Arab"  orMauDdreET; 

down,  waa  cat  oS  by  an  foterven-  and  Sllelt  his  "Selee;"  Maundr. 

ing  ridge.    I  noted  these  variationa  March  23,  84. 

on  the  spot— [It  is  proper  to  say,  *  Bearing  from    'Ajjeh  :   Jebel 

that  although  our  guide  Trom  Ni-  eah-Sheikh  N.  84°  E.    'Anaza  S. 

bulustoSebOstiehproved  tobeie-  78°  E.    Jeba'  S.  26°  E.    Fende- 

noranl  of  the  country,  yet  the  vil-  kAmieh  S.  4J°  E.     Ibftb  (Wely) 

la^a  in  sight  from  Seb&stieh  were  8.  2°  W.    Stlet  ed-Dahr  (direc- 

pointed  out  and  named  to  us  by  an  lion)  S.  16°  W.    'AiAn  8.  45°  W. 

intelligentiDhabitantorthevitlage,  er-Rlimeh  8.  76°  W.    Eefr  Rk'y 

and  were  noted  down  with  care  ac-  (direction)  N.  55°  W,  Fahmeh  N. 

cording  to  the  information  he  gave.  34^°  W. 
— £:b. 
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bgea  amoDf;  them  on  its  border.'  In  ten  minutes  more  I  paand 
the  village  Kctb&tlyeh,  with  its  large  olive-grove  at  some  distance 
on  the  right  in  a  valley,  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  My  couise  gra- 
dually becoming  E.  N.  E.  brought  me  at  four  o'clock  to  the  village 
Bflrkin  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  in  an  olive  plantation,  frith 
a  valley  on  the  north.  From  it  1  saw  Kefr  KQd,  about  half  an 
hour  distant,  in  a  valley  in  the  opposite  hills.* 

"  ^prU  6th.  Leaving  Bttrliln  at  faalf  past  rax  o'clock  and  croaa- 
ing  the  valley,  I  proceeded  N.  and  N.  W.  along  Wady  ROsttlk  until 
7.05;  when  it  tilmed  N.  E.  into  the  great  plain,  Iwving  the  vil- 
lage Kefr  Ad&n  on  its  right  bank.  I  ascended  the  other  bank, 
M.  W.  and  at  7.16,  from  a  hill  five  minutes  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
had  an  eztmnve  view-'  Continuing  N.  down  a  small  Wady,  I 
passed  in  ten  minutes  Yftm6n,  in  a  small  valley  five  minutes  on 
the  left ;  and  proceeding  N.  N.  £.  reached  at  eight  o'clock  the 
border  of  the  PI«o  of  EsdraeloD,  with  several  of  its  villages  in 
nghL'  My  course  now  lay  N.  N.  W.  alcmg  the  western  side  of  the 
plain ;  and  passing  through  the  fine  olive-grove  of  Slleh,  a  com- 
pact village  on  the  left,  with  a  large  D&r,  I  arrived  at  8.60  at  the 
village  of  Ta'annuk,  the  ancient  Taanach.  This  lies  five  minutes 
west  of  the  road,  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  hill,  with  a  summit 
of  table-land.  It  is  now  a  mean  hamlet.  There  is  a  Wely  here, 
evidently  ancient,  with  sculptured  door-stones,  and  the  capital  of 
a  column  lying  on  its  floor.* 


(Wely)  S.20i°W.'Arr»beh  3.67"  81°  B.    el.B4rid  8.  33°  W.    Yfc- 

W.     Vl'bud  N.  56°  W.    Kufeireh  mtta  S.  35"  W.    ISlleb  N.  52°  W. 

K.  39°  W.  Ta'annuk  N.  36°  W.    Eabiba  N. 

*  From  BQrkIn,  Jebel  oBh-Sheikh  11"  W. 

bore  N.  28°  E.     Wesar  N.  66°  B.  *  Bearings  from  Ta'annnk ;  Jebel 

'Ar&neh  N.  59°  E.   'Arrabeh  S  49°  esh-atieikli  N.  37°  K.  Jebel  el-TCkr 

Vi.  Kefr  KM  N.  84°  W.  (Tabor)  N.  47°  E.    Jebel  ed-Dflhy 

■  From  thiB  hill,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  N.  54^°  E.    Zerlo  N.  74°  E.    Kd- 

boreN.95°E.    Jebel  ed-DQhy  N.  mieh  N.  70i°E.    Wezar  S.  67°  E. 

89°  E.     Zer'ln  N.  49°  B.    Mukei-  Mukeibiteh  S.  79°  E.    'Artneh  S. 

bileh  N.  67°  E.    Wexar  N.  70°  B.  76°  E.  Jeoln  S.  44°  E.— From  the 

'Arftneh  N.*  81°  E.      Kefr  Ad&n,  aumrait,  five  minutei  N.N.W.  of 

near,  S.  69° £.  el-B&rid  S. 61i°  W.  ihe abovepoint, Ezbbba bore  N.  16° 

el-Mariifa,  a  ruin,  N.    871='  W.  E.    Slleh  S.  22°  E.    S4Um  N.  33° 

Slleh  N.  16°  W.    Ezbftba  N.  6°  W.  W.    The  direction  of  Um  el-Fahm 

*  From  thlB  point  od  the  border  was  pointed  oat  j  but  it  wsi  not  in 
of  the  plain,  Jebel  eah-Sheikh  bore  nght— Bee  BibL  Re»  UI.  p.  156. 
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"  CoDtiDuing  hence  on  b  like  course,  at  9.15  the  nnall  Tillage 
ExbQba  lay  half  an  hour  on  the  right ;  and  in  ten  minutes  more 
the  village  S&lim,  with  ita  olive  groves  and  mosk  as  far  on  the  left. 
I  was  surprised  not  to  find  this  place  among  your  bearings,  and 
saw  that  it  corresponds  to  your  description  of  el-Lcjjfln  as  seen  at 
a  distance.'  But  it  did  not  occur  to  me  until  arriving  at  the  latter 
place,  that  JOW  guide  bad  probably  confounded  the  two  places  and 
misled  you.*  At  9.40  the  small  village  Zelafa  lay  half  an  hour 
on  the  left,  in  the  small  Wady  Sit,  with  running  water  not  pe- 
reuniaL  At  half  past  ten  o'clock  I  came  to  the  Nahr  Le^Qn,  a 
stream  now  five  or  six  feet  wide,  which  feeds  three  or  four  mills. 
Looking  up  the  valley  on  the  left,  I  saw  the  large  ruined  Kb&n 
ten  nuDutes  distant,  l^dng  alone,  without  a  tree  or  the  appearance 
of  a  habitation  around  it 

"  Here  on  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  I  paused,  recollecting  that  the 
spot,  now  80  solitary  and  olent,  was  an  andent  and  memorable 
Imttle  field.  The  discomfiture  of  Sisera,  commanorated  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  occurred '  in  Taanach  by  the  waters 
of  Megiddo.*  And  it  was  here, '  in  the  valley  of -Megiddo,'  that 
the  hopes  of  Judah  were  prostrated  by  the  defeat  and  dp ath  of  Icing 
Jonah.' 

"  Ascending  the  brook,  which  soon  bends  N.  W.  having  the 
Khftn  on  its  south  nde,  I  discovered  unexpectedly  on  a  small  emi- 
nence on  the  opposite  side,  north  of  the  Kh&n,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Legio.  Among  the  rubbish  are  the  foundations  of  two  or 
three  btuldings,  with  limestone  columns  mostly  worn  away ;  and 
of  another  with  polished  granite  columns  still  remaining,  of  which 
I  counted  eight  or  ten,  and  others  of  limestone  among  them.  The 
finest  structure  appears  to  have  been  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the 
nmis,  by  the  side  of  the  brook.  Among  its  foundations  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals ;  and  several  of  granite. 
A  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch  is  yet  standing, — a  portion  of  some 

'  BibL  Rea.  IIL  p.  178.  lorDe  of  the  principal  inhabitant*, 

*  Yet  our  guide  acroH  the  plain  and  at  the  latter  by  onr  intelligent 

orEsdraeJon  was  an  old  inhabitant  friend  Abu  Nbir.— Ed. 
oT  Jeoln ;  while  aba  at  Zer*ln,  86-        '  For  tha  ivooTa  or  the  identity  of 

lain,  and  Nazareth,  al-LenAo  with  at-Leuftn  (Legio)  with  the  ancient 

tllB  other  village*  was  pointed  out  Megiddo,    *ea  BibL  Rea.  llL  pp. 

lo  n*,  at  the  two  former  place*  by  177-lSO.— Ed. 
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modern  building  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  with  theTari- 
ous  columns  indiscrimiuately  mingled.  A  small  bridge  is  thrown 
over  the  stream,  which  I  crossed  and  examioed  the  ruined  KhAn.  It 
is  Saracenic,  and  consists  of  a  large  quadrangle  with  an  open  court ; 
each  of  the  sides  resting  on  six  or  eight  arches.  On  the  side  over 
the  entrance  is  a  tower,  ascended  bj  steps  within,  and  now  about 
forty  feet  high ;  from  the  top  of  which  I  took  my  bearings.' 

"  Setting  off  again  from  eULejjtln  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock, 
on  a  course  N.  N.  El  in  half  an  hour  I  came  to  the  small  fountain, 
*Ain  ErOz,  id  the  path;  and  crossing  the  great  plaio  N.  E.  had  the 
small  village  Tell  ThAreh  in  sight  on  the  left.  At  half  past  one 
o'clock  my  path  separated  from  the  direct  road  to  Nazareth,  leaving 
it  on  the  right;  and  brought  me  at  1.55  to  the  Nabr  el-MukQtta', 
which  I  crossed  in  three  feet  of  water.  The  people  in  Bfirhiu  had 
expressed  doubts,  whether  I  should  be  able  to  proceed  by  the  way 
of  el-Lejj&n,  oo  account  of  the  depth  of  the  streams  that  1  should 
have  to  ford ;  showing  that  they  overflow  during  the  rains.  My 
couise  was  now  about  N.  and  passing  an  Arab  encampment,  I  left 
at  3.30  the  direct  road  to  Ukhnei£s  on  the  right,  and  came  at 
three  o'clock  to  Jeb&ta.*  This  is  a  small  but  apparently  andent 
Tillage,  lying  on  a  mound  detached  from  the  hill  country,  and 
forming  a  fine  swell  in  the  plain.*  I  now  crossed  the  broad  and 
gentle  Wady  between  it  and  Ukhneifis,  another  ancient  ^te  in 
ruins,  connected  with  the  hill-country  by  a  ridge.*  Hence  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Yftfa,  pas^ng  on  my  way  el-Mujeidil ;  opposite  to  which, 
across  a  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  Maldl,  and  among  tbem  those  of  a 
building  said  by  my  guide  to  be  a  church.* 

*  From  Jeb&U,  Jebel  ed-Dohr 
re  S.  57»  E.    UkhneifiH  S.  31°  E. 

ed-D&hy  N.  78i°  E.  Zet-ln  8.  77"  Iflkander  (Wely)  S.  22"  W.    Tell 

K.    Nliria  8. 70°  E.  WezarS.  67'  Thiireh  S.   70°    W.      'A«lfi«  N. 

E.    Sftlim  S.  22°  E.  ZelftTa  8.  7°  63°  W. 

E.— [Thia  Khftnisone  ofthe  many  *  From  Uklineifia,  Jebel  ed-DOhy 

bailt  along  the  great  carttvan  rood  bore  8.  601°  B-    Faieh  8.  44|°  E. 

between  Damascua and  Egypl,now  'AfDIeh  8.   %°  E.     NArja  8.  36°  S. 

moaUyinruina.  8ee  Bibl.  Rea.  III.  Zer'ln  8.  33°  E.     Jenln  8.  11^  E. 

p.  383,  36a— Ed.  lakander  (WeM  8.  26i°  W.   Tell 

■  The  ancient  Gabaiha  of  Eun-  ThQreh  8. 87^''  W.  'Aatfia  N.  5S° 

bius  and  Jerome ;  Bjbl,  Kes.  III.  p.  W. 

201.    From  the  bearinga  which  fol-  'From  eUMujeidil,  MalQl  bora 

low,  it  will  ba  seen  that  it  ia  placed  N.  5°  W.    Ten  mfnuteapreviona- 

inuch  too  far  E.  on  ourroap;  al-  ly,  MalAl  bore  N.  )°E.    Ukhneifia 

though  copied  from  Jacotia.~ED.  S.  62°  W.    JehUa  N.e7°  W. 
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*'  The  present  Tillage  of  YftTa  Ilea  a  little  N.  E.  of  the  sammit  of 
the  bill  J  which  ia  naturally  a  stroog  position.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  Japha  of  Josepfaua.'  It  ia  said  by  him  to  hare  been  j»o- 
tected  by  a  double  wall ;  and  the  foundationa  of  those,  or  certainly 
of  one  of  them,  now  forming  a  terrace- wall,  remain  and  are  visible 
from  a  distance.  There  is  a  Wely  on  the  hilt,  from  which  I  had 
one  of  my  finest  views  of  the  great  Plain.* 

"  My  hopes  were  now  strongly  excited  of  finding  Jolapala,  a 
laif  e  and  strongly  fortified  city,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  lay 
not  far  from  Japha.'  There  is  no  spot  mentioned  by  that  author, 
which  it  seems  more  an  object  to  iilentify.  It  was  in  this  place  that 
he  made  his  last  stand  as  the  leader  of  bis  countrymen,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian.  He  describes  its  position  with  singu- 
lar minateness, — surrounded  by  higher  mountains,  and  immediately 
by  deep  precipitous  Tallies  on  all  but  its  northern  side,  which  was 
protected  by  a  strong  wall.  It  was  here  that  the  sdege  was  pushed ; 
the  details  of  which  and'  of  the  capture  are  also  given.  Forty 
thousand  of  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  perisbed  in  the  storm.  The 
Roman  army  encamped  on  a  small  bill  on  the  north ;  and'reached 
the  spot  by  a  forced  day's  march  from  Gadara,  having  previously 
opened  a  road  through  the  mountains.  Josephus  had  entered  the 
place  in  the  preceding  night  fit>m  Hberias.  Its  features  are  so 
marked,  that  it  doubtless  could  be  easily  recognized.  But  it  ap- 
pears wholly  to  have  es:;aped  modern  observation.  I  had  not  time 
to  spend  a  day  in  aearch  of  it ;  but  made  it  a  constant  object  of 
inquiry  on  the  road,  and  vinted  at  some  inconvenience  every  spot 
of  which  I  heard  any  description  that  corresponded  ;  yet  without 
lighting  upon  the  slightest  trace  of  it.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sites,  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  to  be  re- 
covered in  Palestine. 

**I  spent  the  night  in  Nazareth,  at  the  bouse  of  Abn  N&^. 
His  youngest  daughter,  mentioned  in  the  Researches,  is  now 

•  See  Bibl.  Res.  IH.  p.  200.  Fdleh  S.  12°  E.    'AfWeh  S.  2°  E. 

«  Bearings  from  the  Wely  :Yftra,  Jentn  S.  1°  W.    Slleh  S.  19°  W. 

fiveminuieHdiHianLN.  E.Jebelet-  Ta'annakS.221°  W.  Umel-Fahm 

Tflr  S.  83°  E.     Neb  S.  55°  E.  S.  33°  W. 

EndftrS.41i°E.    Jebel  ed-DBhy  '  JojepL  B.  J.ni.  c7,  a    Espc- 

S.  36°E.    NOriaS.  19°E.    We-  oially  ib.  III.  7.  7,  31. 
zar  S.  17i°  E.    Zer'ln  S.  12J°  E. 
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tbe  teacher  of  a  small  sdiool;  an  interesting  anonulj  in  Fales- 
tue.' 

".SprUGth.  From  Nazareth  I  ascended  Mount  Tabor.  On  my 
course  afterwards  from  Khftn  et-Tujj&r,  Kefr  Sabt  lay  at  a  little 
distance  on  the  right,  and  Ldbieh  further  on  the  left  I  passed  two 
wells,  with  a  few  foundations,  perhaps  of  a  Kh&n,  near ;  and  half 
an  hour  later  had  KhQrbet  Bessflm  at  some  distance  on  the  right. 
In  anotfara-  half  hour  I  came  in  sight  of  Tibmas;  and  descending 
tbe  dedivity  reached  the  town  at  five  o'clock. 

"  .^iprU  7th.  I  left  Tiberias  at  half  past  sx  o'clock,  proceeding 
along  the  lake,  and  at  7.40  passed  el-Mejdel.  The  tract  Ghuweir 
beyond  is  so  palpably  tbe  Gennesaretb  of  Josephus,  that  I  could 
not  avoid  the  impresaon,  that  the  copious  stream  which  issues  upon 
its  centre  from  Wady  er-RCIbQdiyeh  was  the  fountain  CapharDKum 
of  his  narrative.  This  is  the  main  source  of  imgatioii  to  the  plain 
or  meadow,  as  that  evidently  was ;  and  from  its  size  would  be  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  contain  fish,  and  be  regarded  as  the  vein  of 
a  river.  I  made  many  mquiries  here  for  an  ancient  site,  and  heard 
uniformly  of  but  one,  KhCirbet  RQbtldiyeh,  which  I  waa  tol^l  lay  in 
the  Wady  near  the  fountain  head,  an  hour  from  Abu  Shdsheh.  I 
had  not  time  to  vi«t  it ;  and  we  should  not  look  for  Capernaum  at 
•neb  a  distance  from  the  shore.* 

"  At  8.20, 1  entered  and  ascended  Wady  el-'Amftd  on  a  coone  W. 
There  was  now  water  running  in  it  Leaving  the  main  branch  soon 
on  the  right  I  kept  on  N.  W.  and  at  nine  o'clock  bore  N.  passing  in 
ten  minutes  the  small  village  Y&ktlk  lymg  five  minutes  distant  on 
tbe  left.  This  name  I  find  in  your  Lists,  and  its  identity  with  the 
Hukkok  of  Napbtali  su^ested,  which  seems  very  probable. 
Hence  the  way  led  E.  and  N.  £.  crossing  at  9.30  a  deep  Wady 
and  then  continuing  N.  At  ten  o'clock  1  crossed  another  Wady, 
with  the  KCil'at  Shfiuy  on  an  eminence  at  the  right,  on  its  south 

'  See  the  account  of  the  schools  in  the  S.  W.  part ;    and  another, 

founded  by  AbaN&Bir.and  of  this  'Ain  etTIn  in  the  N.E.  comer; 

daughter,  BibL  Rea.  III.  pp.    192,  Bibl.  Re«.  III.  pp.  283,  287.  I  have 

19<J.  there  given  my  reasons  for  euppos- 

*  Josephus  speaks  of  a  foimiaia  ing,  that  the  latter  is  the  fauniaia 

Capbarnaum,  and  not  of  a  aCream  intended  by  Josephus ;  and  that  ihe 

Bowing  across  tbe  plain.  Twover^y  adjacent  traces  of  ruins  mark  the 

large  Toun tains  exist  in  the  plain  site  of  the   ancient  Capernanm; 

itsdf ;   one,  the  Round  Fountain  ibid.  pp.  288-294.— En. 
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baolc  Soon  afterwards  the  road  passed  for  a  time  along  the  vest 
bank  of  Wady  Kbfib,  which  receives  the  two  last  named,  and  had 
nmniRg  water  in  its  bed.     I  reached  Safed  at  tweWe  o'clock.' 

"  Setting  ofi*  again  at  two  o'clock  and  winding  down  into  the 
western  valley,  after  fifteen  minutes  *Ain  ez-Zeitftn  and  Blria  were 
on  my  right,  in  small  parallel  Wadys.'  At  3.10,  the  road  passed 
under  Ksdtta  on  the  left,  in  the  fork  of  the  "Wady  which  runs  west  of 
Safed ;  and  at  3}  o'clock  J  came  to  Birket  el-Jish,  the  extinct  cra- 
ter of  a  volcano,  now  filled  with  water.'  As  I  went  on,  R&s  el- 
Ahmar  and  Tdtebeh  were  in  sight  on  the  right ;  at  four  o'clock  I 
passed  ooder  el-Jish  on  the  left ;  and  at  5.26  reached  the  border  of 
Belftd  Besh&rah,  the  village  F&rah  lying  at  some  distance  on  the 
right*  Twenty  minutes  later  I  passed  the  sarcophagus  and  remains 
near  Yftr6D,  said  to  be  those  of  a  convent ;  and  at  seven  o'clock 
arrived  at  Bint  Jebeil,  where  I  lodged  in  the  Med&feh  of  the 
Sheikh.  From  a  hill  twenty  minutes  distant,  I  had  my  first  view 
of  Kol'at  esh-ShOklf.  TUs  was  near  to  the  small  village  of 
Mftrftn.' 

"  .^prU  8ih,  Setting  off  from  Bint  Jebral  at  seven  o'clock  on  a 
course  N.  the  way  led  me  in  fifleeo  minutes  across  a  small  hill  with 
the  village  'Amata  lying  at  its  eastern  base,  fifteen  minutes  on  the 
right  Half  an  hour  more  brought  me  to  the  "Wady  KQnln  ruD> 
ning  £.  and  having  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  its  southern 
side,  alao  fifteen  minutes  on  the  right     At  eight  o'clock  there  was  a 

■nvmtheMttleof  SaTed,  Jcbel  bora  68°  E.   RAad-AhmarB.  48f° 

elrTflr  bore  &  23t°  W.   SeraflV  S.  E.    Tell  el-Juh  &  15°  E.    YkrAn 

80°  W.    HeirOa  N.  68"  W.  Sa-sa'  N.  68"  W. 

N.  48°  W.  Tell  el-JUb  N.  2»°  W.        '  From  this  hill,  Biot  JebeU  bear- 

Kadtta  waa  in  light,  but  I  did  not  ing  N.  33°  W.  twenty  minuieB  dis- 

at  the  time  observe  it  tant,  the  KQl'at  eah-SbQktf  bore  N. 

"AiQ  ez-Zeitfi&wasfire  minutes  S5°  E.    Jebel   CBh-Sheikb,  north 

distant  N.  40°  E.  and  Btria  about  Bummit,  N.  54°  E.    Jebel  Hsurftn 

aa  far  beyond  in  a  similar  Wady  or  9.  62°  E.    R&s  el-Ahmar  S.  11°  E. 

depreamoD.  MftrOu  fen  minutes  distant  S.  28° 

*  From  Birket  el-Jish.  RAs  «1-  W.  Beit  Tabftn  N.  15i°  W.  Tib- 
Ahmar  bore  N.  15|°  B.  Jebetesh-  ola  N.  Hi  W.  A  viTtage,  name 
Sheikh  N.  36°  E.  Teitebeh  N.  84°  unknown,  bore  S.  19°  K.  and  an- 
E.  Jebel  Haur&n  8.  85°  E.  Ka-  other  N.  75^  W.— [It  hence  ap- 
dlta  S.  47°  E.  Castle  of  Safed  8.  pears  that  the  MftrOn  laid  down  on 
39°  E.  Sa'sa'  N.  74°  W.  Tell  el-  our  map  over  against  ThrAn,  is 
JiBhN.4l°  W.— Seedieaccountof  probably  an  error.  If  so,  a  nnmc 
this  crater,  Bibl.  Res-  lU.  p-  367.  nome  was  doubtless  given  to  ns 

*  From  this  point,  JebeTHauritn  in  paasing.— £d.'< 
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ridge,  frith  Beit  TahQi)  ten  minuteaonthe  left.'  The  way  now  de- 
scended and  followed  Wady  Tibnin,  somewhat  winding ;  and  bearing 
more  N.  N.  £.  at  8-45, 1  passed  Tibnin  and  the  castle,  lying  half  an 
hour  on  the  left.'  At  nine  o'clock  mj  course  became  again  N.  and 
in  five  minutes  I  passed  below  the  ruins  of  Safed  eUButi'a  on  the 
right.  At  9.15  Wady  Tibntn  turned  W.  and  I  entered  the  head 
of  Wady  Hajeir  and  followed  its  bed  for  nearly  four  hours,  seeing 
hut  little  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  9.55  the  course  b«ng 
then  N.  N.  W.  the  village  Suw^ny  was  seen  through  a  gap 
bearii^  N,  N.  E.  and  in  ten  minutes  more  the  village  Khilrbet  S&r- 
lim  was  on  the  high  bank  on  the  left.  At  10.15  the  course  was 
again  N.  but  winding  and  verging  E.  and  at  11.30  I  came  to  some 
fountains  forming  a  stream,  which  lower  down  turns  several  mills. 
At  length  at  one  o'clock  I  reached  the  mouth  of  Wady  Hajeir  in  the 
Nahr  Lit&ny,  near  the  Jisr  K&kftljeh,  which  I  crossed. 

"  The  village  K&k&!yeh  lies  on  the  hill-side  north  of  the  bridge ; 
and  Y6rCm  on  a  ridge  at  some  distance  west.  I  now  reached  by 
a  circuitous  path,  at  2. 10,  a  summit  twenty  minutes  beyond  K&kft!- 
yeh,  from  which  1  had  a  wide  view.'  The  road  now  descended 
gradually  N.  W.  and  at  3.35  the  compact  village  Atshtth  lay  half 
an  hour  on  the  right ;  and  in  ten  minutes  more  el-Kusaibeh  a 
quarterofan  hour  ontbe  left.  At  3.05,  from  a  ridge  five  minutes 
from  Bereik'a,  many  villages  were  in  nght.'  I  reached  at  3J-  o'clock 
the  bed  of  the  large  Wady  Zerarteh  with  a  brook  flowing  W.  and 
in  half  an  hour  more  a  summit,  with  Kal'atMeis  lying  fifteen  min- 
utes on  the  left.  This  is  a  large  pile,  covering  an  eminence ;  and 
the  foundations  of  its  northern  side  appeared  at  this  distance  to  hare 
peat  ne  original  rock  hewn  to  a  square  face. 

■  From  Ihie  point,  SaTed  e1-Bu-  YftrOn  S.  1S°  E.  Zenrleh  N.  85° 

U'b  (ruin)  bore  N.  10°  E.    Kfil'al  W.    elEuuibehN.  60°  W.    Be- 

erti-3hfikIfN.831°E.    Jebel  Hau-  retk'a  N.  63°  W. 

rlknS.  5S1°£.    Beit  Tahan,  near,  'From  this  point,  Bereik'a  (near) 

S.  81°  W.    Tibnin  N.  17°  W.  bearing  N.  84°  E.    Dflweir  bore 

"Hie  castle  of  Tibntn  iB  the  To-  N.  341°  E.    Shtirklyeh  N.  39i° 

ron  of  the  crusaders,  a  celebrated  E.    Jeliel  esh-Sheikh  N.    85°  E. 

forlreea.    See    BibL    Res.   IIL  p.  Hftnin  S.  54°  E.    el-Kusaibeh  S. 

377  •!.— Ed.  49°  E.    Kefr  Sir  S.  43°  W.    Hal- 

'  From  this  aummit,  KikUyeh  Iflsleh  (?)  S.  58°  W.    Zemrleh  N. 

(near) bores. 80°  E.  Hftnin  8.  54°  83°  W.    Klil'at  Meia  N.  53°  W. 

E.    Buweiny    S.  38°  E.    Jiar  KA-  Naair  N.  26"  W.    Shilb'U  N. »« 

WJyehS.  36°E.    BeUdaS.3l°E.  W. 
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'^  PasuDg  DOW  over  rocky  slopes,  I  came  at  445  la  the  yiUage 
Kasftr  on  a  high  elevation.  This  is  the  residence  of  a  femily  of  Me- 
tftwileh  Sheikhs ;  and  from  its  poution  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  The  whole  of  Bel&d  esh-Shak!f  lay  spread  out  like  a 
map  around;  aad  a  lai^e  part  of  Belftd  Beshfirab  was  also  in  sight 
The  snowj  sides  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  Jebel  Sdnntn  were  bright 
with  the  getting  sun  ;  though  the  distant  summit  of  the  latter  was 
concealed  in  a  cloud.  Ktll'at  esh^Skaklf  presented  from  this  spot 
an  imposing  appearance.'  The  Ktil'at  Meis  was  perhaps  also  a 
fortress  of  the  crusaders ;  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  identifying 
it  with  any  historical  notice.* 

"  Mprit  9th.  1  left  Nas&rat  6.10,crossing  an  uneven  tract  with 
small  rivulets  running  W.  and  at  7.15  reached  a  summit  with  a 
few  villages  in  sight*  Crossing  the  valley  I  came  out  at  7.45  upon 
the  opposite  ridge,  affording  a  wider  prospect.*  The  road  now  de- 
scended into  the  Wady  Ukhblyeh,  which  soon  collects  a  stream  ; 
and  followed  it  to  its  mouth  with  the  little  hamlet  of  the  same 
name  on  the  plain,  five  minutes  east  of  the  great  road  along  the 
sea-coast'  This  Wady  is  the  *  water-course  tiom  the  mountains, 
Dearly  dry,'  mentioned  in  the  Researches.*  I  passed  successively 
the  other  objects  there  named,  and  reached  Sidon  at  11^  o'clock; 
but  made  no  further  topographical  observations. 

"  As  I  approached  the  place,  I  observed  the  inhabitants  collect- 
ed  on  the  terraces  and  adjacent  heights ;  and  soon  met  the  Turkish 
army  descending  from  the  mountain  with  their  artillery,  and  the 
Druze  Sheikhs  in  their  train  as  captives.    They  were  embarked  on 

'KQl'atesh-ShOklfuitheoelebra-  ziehS.  54°W.    Seirieh  N.  71°  W. 

ted  fortreos  called  by  the  crasadera  'Anaarlyeh  N.  54°  W.    Ldbreh  N, 

Belfort  or  Beaufort  See  Bibl.  Re*  40°  W.    el-Lekaeklyeh  N.  37°  W. 

III.  p.  380  Bq.— Ed.  SOrftfeDd  N.  27°  W.    Kiirlyeh  N. 

•  Bearinffs  from  Naaftr :    el-Ku-  22°  W.  BAbllyeh  N.  8°  W.     Some 

•asantyeh  N.  13'>  E.  KtiarMm  N.  villages  in  Belftd  Beabftrah  were  in 

34°  E.    Sinieh  (ten  niinule«)  N.  sigbi,  the  namea  of  wbicli  1  could 

41°  E.    el-Kutharlyeh  N.  42°  E.  not  learn. 

Humeio  0)  N.  63j°E.  Shilb'&l  N.  '  Here  el-Kueaiantyeh  bore  N. 

Sl°  E.    ShCrbtyeh  N.  69°  B.    Je-  67°  E.    Nasftr  S.  8°  E.    KOriyeh 

bel  eah-Sheilih  due  E.    Demftl  3.  H.  45°  W.    Bibllyeh  N.  1°  W. 

731°  E.    Jibstillh  S.  68<>  E.    KQl'-  •  Protn  thia  point,  BabJlyeh  bore 

at  eeh.ah(iklf  S.  65°  E.    el-Kueai-  N.43°E.    KhartflinS.57^E.  Na- 

beh  S.  341°  E.    Kefr  Sir  H.  32J°  iftr  8.  18°  E.    el-Lekaektyeh  N. 

E.    Bereik'a8.31°E.SIrel-Ghtb^-  721°  W.    BQrafend  N.  38°  W. 

blreh  S.  2^°  E.    KtU'at  Meia  S.  *  Here  Bidon  bore  N.  32°  E. 

JPW.    Zerariah  a,  3&°  W.    R&-  '  Bibl.  Res.  UI.  p.  414. 
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board  of  ft  Turkisb  steamer ;  and  as  I  passed  along  the  beach  and 
looked  at  their  prison-ship,  and  then  up  the  valley  to  the  seat  of 
their  power,  vhere  we  spent  the  last  summer  with  them  and  re- 
ceived their  nvilities,  I  felt  that  they  bad  met  one  of  those  terrible 
political  reverses,  of  which  the  whole  land  has  beheld  so  many  and 
seems  destined  to  sofier  yet  more." 

Vn.   To  Ba'U-BEI   AMD  THE  CeIUR8  CT  LsBiNUN. 

Id  bis  letter  dated  Oct.  1st,  1842,  Mr.  Wolcott  writes,  tbst  be 
bad  recently  made  an  excursion  with  two  of  his  fellow  miasiona- 
ries  to  Ba'albek  and  the  Cedara.  Tbor  route  being  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  travellers,  they  took  with  them  no  instruments ;  a 
drcumstance  which  Mr.  W-  regrets,  because  they  found  several 
places  upon  the  mountain  not  correctly  lud  down  on  our  map.' 
The  following  remarks  have  an  importance  apart  from  th^  general 
interest : 

Ba'albek,  dc  "  Much  as  we  had  heard  and  read  of  Ba'albek, 
our  expectations  were  quite  exceeded.  It  is  impossible  indeed 
that  any  description  diould  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  pile.  We 
bad  with  us  the  notes  of  tourists,  who  had  sketched  the  plan  of  the 
ruins ;  with  the  aid  of  which  we  soon  comprehended  the  original 
design,  and  admired  the  genius  of  the  architect  who  conceived  it. 
The  combination  of  majesty  and  beauty,  the  infinite  richness  of  its 
parts,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  even  in  its  desolation,  as  view- 
ed from  various  points  and  impressively  by  moonlight,  filled  us  with 
wonder.  It  has  been  repeatedly  described,  with  more  or  less  of 
technical  precision,  by  travellers  early  and  recent ;  and  I  have  no 
occasion  nor  disposition  to  repeat  the  attempt.  I  have  adverted  to 
the  subject  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  a  fea- 
ture, which  deserves  perhaps  more  consideration  than  it  has  received. 

"  Among  the  ruins  are  found  large,  smooth,  bevefled  stones,  as 
old  perhaps  as  those  in  Palestine,  which  with  so  much  apparent 
reason  you  considered  a  relic  of  Jewiiih  architecture,*  and  whose 
age  is  therefore  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.     The  grand  plat- 

'  Our  map  ofMouDt  Lebanon  waa  were  more  miouto  and  exact  fhnn 

coiuinicied  from   ttie    manuscript  itiat  of  the  former,  especioily  in  thti 

mapa  of  Prof.  Ehrenbers  and  the  position  and  names  oiplaces. — En, 

Hev.  Mr.  Bird.    Those  of  the  latter  *  Sibl  Be*,  tpjf-^  ^4. 
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fono,  which  is  about  a  thousand  feet  long  hj  three  hundred  feet 
broad,  includes  the  remains  of  two  temples;  of  which  the  larger 
seems  never  to  have  been  completed,  and  the  smaller  (small 
oolf  relatively)  had  received  the  last  finish.  There  is  no  donbt, 
I  SDppoee,  that  these  were  Roman.  This  whole  area  was  aft«- 
wards  converted  into  a  fortress,  with  towers  and  parapets,  by  the 
Saracens.  Doon  and  porticos  were  walled  up,  and  the  unfiniBhed 
walls  were  carried  higher.  The  huge  blocks  of  which  you  have 
read  in  the  western  wall,  were  (he  last  course  whidi  was  laid  of 
the  original  work  on  that  side.  The  ramilar  block  in  the  quarry, 
which  can  be  measured,— axty-eight  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet 
square, — would  have  faced  another  side,  and  the  place  is  obvious 
where  it  was  deagned  to  rest,  contiguous  to  its  fellow  monsters. 
With  a  clear  idea  of  the  plan,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish,  throughout 
the  pile,  the  original  work  from  the  modem  additions. 

"  Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  bevelled  stones  are  no- 
where found  in  the  Roman  work.  Nothing  which  exists  as 
a  part  of  its  original  design,  has  a  trace  in  it  of  this  peculiar  ar- 
chitecture. These  stones  have  been  built  into  the  massive  Sarace- 
nic walls,  intermingled  with  other  stones  and  with  immense  pedes- 
tals and  capitals  taken  from  the  temple  ruins.  There  is  one  wall> 
within  the  foundations  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  great  temple,  in 
which  they  are  laid  regularly  as  if  in  their  original  position.  Kow 
as  no  one  will  he  likely  to  attribute  this  architecture  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  the  emperors  to  whom  these  immense  temples  are 
commonly  ascribed,  it  seems  a  natural  inference  that  they  belong 
to  an  earlier  period,  and  that  the  Saracens  made  use  of  the  ruins  of 
a  previous  structure. ' 

**  I  had  heaid  of  similar  architecture  at  Jebeil,  the  ancient  Ge- 
bal,  on  the  coast ;  and  we  took  that  place  on  our  route.  We  found 
there  an  old  castle,  built  with  stones  of  the  same  description,  with 
claims  perhaps  to  as  high  an  antiquity  as  those  of  the  tower  of 
Hippicus.' 

'  Ba'albek  ia  the  ancient  Heliapo-  fKt  r»ps  valley  of  Aven  (or  of  the 

lii  or  Syria,  ao  called  iVoni  the  wor-  i^ol)  Am.  i.S;thi«  name  Aven  (iirI 

'tdpofth^^n.    Itenioyeitiia  being  alw  sometime.  appUedii- 

nghtsof  a  Roman  colony-  See  Cel-  „,..?  -rrw.  /,^\  ...  .k.  "iJ-™..;— 

lariu.NotOrb.lI.pp.a70,371.    It  •'e^  "f  <>"  (ifK)  to  theiegyptiao 

■eemo  not  to  be  meniiooed  in  Scrip-  Heliopolw,  e.  g.  Ez.  xn.  X7.— Kb. 

ture,  unless  perhaps  it  may  be  the  *  In  Ezek.  xzvii.  9,  and  1  Kbgs 
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.jntigtttftet.  The  route  of  the  travelleis  from  Ba'&lbek  to  the 
coast  vas  first  to  the  cedars ;  and  thence  by  the  most  feasible  route 
to  el-Batrfla,  the  andent  Botrys,  passing  throuf;h  the  villages  of 
Bsberrah,  Haardn,  eUHadith,  Kesba,  AmyAn,  and  by  Kfll'at  Mu- 
seilihah  on  the  shore,  all  which  are  marked  on  the  map.  The  let- 
ter proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Near  the  village  of  Kesba,  my  companions  visited  the  ruined 
temples  of  N&fls  or  Namfls,  described  by  Burckhardt,'  which  bear 
a  general  resemblance  to  those  in  Ba'albek.  Of  the  same  class, 
though  inferior,  are  the  remains  of  Deir  el-Kill'ab  on  the  mountain 
near  BeirAt,  which  I  have  recently  examined.*  There  would  seem 
to  be  httle  question,  that  they  were  all  built  by  the  Romans,  and 
dedicated  to  their  pagan  deities. 

"  At  Jebeil  we  found  a  large  number  of  granite  columns,  some  of 
them  the  red  £^yptian,  built  into  the  modem  walls  or  lyuig  upon 
the  ground.  At  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  we  noticed  the  famous  tablets  on 
the  rock,  with  Roman  and  more  ancient  sculptures ;  and,  at  the 
summit  of  the  road  cut  by  the  emperor  Antoninus,  a  pedestal,  and 
near  it  a  prostrate  column  with  a  Latin  inscription,  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  Between  this  place  and  B«rQt 
are  traces  of  the  Roman  paved  road ;  but  less  marked  than  the  re- 
mains of  similar  pavement  between  the  latter  place  and  Sidon. 
The  modern  quay  of  BeirOt,  you  remember,  is  constructed  of  the 
columns  of  its  ancient  edifices;  of  which  others  remain  by  their 
original  sites.  These  columns,  wherever  found  in  the  country, 
both  marble  and  granite,  were  imported  from  abroad ;  and  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  remains  in  which  I  have  met  with  Ihem, 
though  but  a  small  portion  of  those  in  existence,  have  much  im- 
pressed me  with  the  colossal  greatness  of  the  empire,  which 
multiplied  such  monuments  of  its  power  and  skill  in  a  single  and 
distant  province. 

The  Cedars.  "  We  visited  the  celebrated  grove  of  cedars,  near 
the  summit  of  Lebanon.  The  patriarchs,  of  which  there  are  about 
a  dozen,  formed  each  by  the  union  of  three  or  four  trunks,  are  re- 
markable only  for  tbe'r  immense  size  and  venerable  age.     Of  the 

V.  18[3S],  IheinhabitanttofGebal  therefore  maj  ensily  have   been 

are  ipohen  of  as  builder*  ;    they  adopted  from  the  Jews. — Ed. 

aUo  Bsawted  the  builder*  of  Solo  '  Travel*  in  Syria  p.  173. 

iDDD  and  Hiram.  This  architeciure  *  See  BibL  Re*.  111.  p.  441. 
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growth  which  has  shot  up  around  them,  connsting  of  about  three 
bundred  single  trees,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  there  are  many 
that  would  be  admired  in  any  place  for  their  beauty.  Theirstraigbt 
stem  and  ^reading  bracches,  and  the  graceful  symmetry  of  the 
whole,  feirly  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  :  '  the  glory  of  Leba- 
non." The  cones,  beautifully  pendant  from  the  bottom  of  the 
branchep,  and  of  which  we  plucked  a  numbo-  green,  exude  a  kind 
of  balsam,  highly  fragrant,  and  which  fully  explains  '  the  smell 
of  Lebanon.'* 

"  The  existence  of  tlus  clump  here,  a  remnant  of  the  primeval 
forest,  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  race  not  haTing  bem  wholly  eradi- 
cated from  the  spot,  and  new  generations  having  sprung  up  from 
the  seeds.  The  locality  does  not  appear  particularly  favourable 
for  them ;  and  their  flourishing  condition  here  is  an  evidence  that 
they  would  grow  over  all  the  mountain."* 

CoNCLDSION. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  information  on  the  geography  and  anti- 
qmties  of  Palestine,  which  I  am  enabled  to  present  to  the  reader, 
up  to  the  present  time ; — certainly  no  mean  ingathering  for  a  sin- 
gle year,  and  that  too  from  a  fHeod  before  unknown  to  me,  but 
whom  I  cordially  welcome  as  a  fellow  labourer  in  this  interesting 
field.  I  look  forward  also  to  the  time,  when  the  Rev.  £.  Smith 
will  be  able  to  make  further  investigations  in  parts  of  the  country 
not  visited  by  us ;  and  this  work  become  the  medium  through 
which  his  observations  may  be  laid  before  the  public 

Li  justice  to  Mr.  Wolcott,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce 
here  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  dated 
Beirat,  July  5,  1842. 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  went  to  Jerusalem  last  winter  without 
the  remotest  thought  of  being  a  gleaner  in  a  field  which  had  been 
swept  by  your  sickle.  All  that  I  purposed,  aitd  most  that  I  did, 
was  to  make  those  peraonal  observations  which  came  within  my 
range,  and  would  secure  to  me  the  fullest  benefit  of  your  own  re- 
marks.    I  bad  always  a  fondness  for  antiquities ;  and  my  studies 

'Is.  Iz.  13.  Kiven,especiallythatofPror.£hren' 

'Cant.  It.  11.  berg,  that  the  cedars  are  Htilllbund 

■See  Bib).  Res.  III.  p.  4i0.    It  growing  abondaatly  on  the  mora 

appears  from  the  atatemenla  there  northern  parU  of  Lebanon. — Eo. 
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have  naturally  avakened  the  highest  interest  in  Qtose  which  are 
sacred  and  biblical.  The  inquiries  su^ested  by  yoor  worlc  drew 
me  into  congenial  pursuits ;  and  some  of  the  results  being  unex- 
pected^ interesting  to  myself,  I  naturally  communicated  them  to 
Mr.  Smith.  In  this  way  I  drew  up  for  him  the  four  documents, 
which  he  has  transmitted  to  you. 

"  When  I  tell  you,  that  the  only  copy  of  your  Researches  to 
which  I  had  access  during  my  investigations,  belonged  to  a  friend ; 
and  that  I  had  but  an  occasional  and  oilen  furtive  use  of  it;  you 
will  give  me  the  credit  of  having  made  a  diligent  impiorement  of 
my  opportunities.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  discover  many  mistakes ; 
none  certainly  which  an  extreme  vigilance  on  my  part  could  have 
guarded  against  In  every  estimate,  particularly,  I  kept  on  the 
safe  aide.  Thecompass  I  used  was  constructed  for  taking  bearings, 
and  traversed  finely.  I  might  have  taken  the  bearings  to  the 
quarter  of  a  d^ree  j  but  thought  it  here  a  needless  refinement" 


SKETCHES  OF  ANGELOLOQY  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Br  MosBH  Sutabt,  Prof,  in  the  Theol.  Sam.  Andorai. 

I.  RsALiTT  OF  Angelic  Beinob. 
The  question  has  not  unfi-equently  been  asked :  Of  what  impor- 
tance can  the  doctrine  respecting  good  or  evil  angels  be  to  us  1  We 
owe  them,  it  is  said,  no  duty  of  homage  or  worship;  and  as  they 
are  invimble  beings,  if  they  exist  at  all,  we  can  never  decide  witfi 
any  certainty,  whether  or  when  they  interpose  in  our  behalf,  or  inter- 
fere for  the  sake  of  injuring  us.  We  have,  therefore,  no  practical 
interest  in  thb  matter.  If  it  be  worth  an  inquiiy,  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  province  of  speculative  than  to  that  of  practical  theology. 
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I  cannot  accede  to  such  a  view  of  this  subject.  The  Scriptures 
have  taught  ua,  that  the  original  holy  and  happy  condition  of  our 
race  was  essentially  changed  by  the  interference  and  crafty  malig- 
nity of  Satan.  The  necessity  of  redemption  by  the  Son  of  God 
stands  inseparably  connected  with  this.  The  atonement — the  nu- 
cleus and  centre  of  Christianity  proppr — is  in  some  important  res- 
pects a  coDsequeace  of  Satan's  interfereuce ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
vas  rendered  necessary  by  the  success  of  the  tempter,  when  he 
assailed  our  first  parents. 

Nor  is  tlus  all  which  may  be  truly  and  properly  said,  in  regard 
to  this  subject.  If  there  are  good  angels,  the  voluntary  ministers 
of  Qod's  will ;  or  evil  ones,  who  are  either  the  ezecutioneFs  of  his 
justice  or  examples  io  th^  sufferings  of  the  proper  desert  of  sin ; 
then  these  facts  are  important  to  us,  inasmuch  as  they  cast  light 
upoo  God's  providential  goveniment  of  the  world, — a  subject  of 
deep  interest  to  all  moral  and  accountable  b^gs. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  may  contemplate 
this  subject.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
filled  with  passages  that  have  respect  to  angels  good  or  evil.  Some 
of  these  passages  are  involved  in  not  a  little  of  obscurity,  as  pre- 
sented to  us,  because  we  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  He- 
1h«w  modes  of  expression  and  thought,  to  apprehend  at  once  the 
full  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  If  now  it  be  true,  that  a  pro- 
per attention  to  the  angelology  of  the  Sciiptures  will  help  to  ex- 
plain these,  and  eepedally  in  case  it  will  render  most  of  the  obscure 
passages  in  question  altogether  inteliigibie,  thm  attention  to  this 
subject  cannot  be  fairly  deemed  unimportant. 

What  I  design  to  suggest,  on  the  present  occaaon,  has  special 
relation  to  this  last  topic  of  consideration.  I  might  say,  m  order  to 
explain  ntore  fully  my  design,  that  I  intend  to  handle  this  sul^ect 
axgetiadly,  rather  than  theolt^jically.  Were  I  writing  a  chapter 
for  a  system  of  theology,  I  should  cast  the  whole  piece  in  a  mould 
somewhat  diverse  from  the  present,  and  make  the  theological  to 
predominate  over  the  exegetical.  Still,  I  do  not  intend  altogether 
to  a^lect  the  theological,  on  the  present  occasion.  But  in  re- 
spect to  this,  where  no  peculiar  difficulties  of  exegesis  are  concerned, 
I  shall  be  very  brief,  stating  both  my  propositions  and  the  proof  of 
them  only  in  the  most  summary  way. 
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£veiy  reader  who  baa  any  extenuTe  acquaintance  with  the  the- 
ology or  the  interpretation  of  recent  times,  knows  well  that  no  in- 
considerable poition  of  the  community,  particularly  of  the  learned 
community,  in  the  eastern  and  even  in  our  western  world,  reject  the 
idea  of  real  and  ventable  angelic  beings.  All  that  is  said  in  the  Bi- 
ble in  relation  to  this  subject,  they  interpret  as  mere  trope,  or  as  in- 
vested with  a  poetical  costume.  It  belongs,  as  they  suppose,  merely  to 
the  fashion  or  manner  of  spealdng  among  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
prone  topersonify  every  kind  of  thing,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
whether  concrete  or  atetract.  Hence,  when  good  angels  are  spoken 
of,  nothing  more  is  meant,  aa  they  allege,  than  to  express  the  active 
kindness  and  beneficence  of  the  Godhead ;  and  when  evil  angels 
and  their  doings  are  spoken  of,  nothing  more  is  really  meant  than 
the  active  exertuse  of  God's  punitive  justice,  or  the  movement  of 
his  chastising  hand,  or  his  actual  arrangements  to  put  men  to  trial 
by  evils  of  various  kinds  and  by  sufferings.  Thus,  by  a  ^ngle 
covp  de  main  of  exegesis,  the  doctrine  of  angelology,  or  at  any  rate 
the  real  existence  of  angels  good  or  evil,  is  swept  at  once  from  the 
Bible. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  ai^ue  at  length  the  question,  whether 
there  is  any  good  ground  for  the  support  of  such  a  method  of  in- 
terpretation- But  it  may  still  be  proper  to  suggest  a  few  hints, 
which  may  serve  to  aid  us  in  our  reflections  on  this  topic. 

It  is  common  for  the  class  of  interpreters  in  question  to  assume, 
that  reason  decides  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  existence  of 
angels.  But  what  good  ground  is  there  for  such  an  assumption  t 
Is  it  because  angels  are  invisible  beings,  and  impalpable  to  our 
senses  1  So  is  God  himself.  As  a  Spirit,  this  must  be  so.  But  who 
can  with  propriety  become  an  atheist  on  this  account  "i  Is  it,  then, 
because  the  analogy  of  the  world  of  nature  decides  against  the  ex- 
istence of  beings  intermediate  between  God  and  us  1  So  far  as  any 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  analogy,  it  establishes  the  con- 
trary of  what  is  assumed.  From  man  down  to  the  polypus,  and 
even  to  the  minutest  object  which  possesses  either  animal  or  vege- 
table life,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  beings.  Are  there  none 
then  to  Gil  up  or  occupy  the  immeasurable  vacuity  that  intervenes 
between  ourselves  and  the  supreme  Godhead  t  Analogy  would 
lead  us,  beyond  a  question,  to  decide  that  there  must  be  interme- 
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diate  intelligences,  and  intelligences  of  different  gradations.  And 
vihy  should  reason  array  itself  against  the  analogy  of  the  natural 
vorld  t  The  God  of  nature  and  of  revelation  are  surely  one  and 
the  same;  and  what  he  has  clearly  revealed  in  the  book  of  nature, 
may,  it  must  be  conceded,  find  some  analogy  in  the  book  of  revela- 
tion. The  former  book  exhibits  what  is  palpable  to  our  bodily 
senses ;  the  latter  what  can  be  truly  discerned  and  believed  by 
our  spirits.  An  order  of  angels  is  as  coosentaneoua  with  the  natural 
apprehension  of  our  minds,  as  the  orders  of  beings  lower  than  man 
are  with  the  observation  of  our  senses.  Why  then,  I  ask  agaio, 
should  reaion  undertake  to  deny  that  Hi&te  is  an  order  of  angelic 
beings? 

I  have  a  claim  to  ask  this  question  with  an  open  face,  because 
almost  all  nations,  certainly  all  the  leading  ones  of  the  heathen 
world,  have  fallen  upon  the  belief  of  intermediate  beings  between 
man  and  the  great  Supreme.  The  Dii  Minorts  of  the  Latins 
and  Greeks,  the  multitude  of  gods  inferior  among  the  Egyptians ; 
the  Jbruhaspaadi  and  heds  and  Defi  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Per- 
sians; the  innuntNable  subordinate  duties  of  the  Hindus,  and  of 
other  nations ;  all  prove  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  intermediate  beings  between 
man  and  the  supreme  Divinity.  I  cannot  easily  be  brought  to 
believe  that  the  oiiginal  wants  or  denres  or  longings  of  the  human 
mind,  thus  manifested,  have  not  some  ultimate  object  in  view  wtuch 
is  substantia]  and  real  Men  may  make  a  thousand  mistakes  about 
manner  and  mmule  particiilars.  Bat  the  religioumat  of  our  na- 
ture was  not  implanted  in  vain.  Nor  would  it  ever  deceive  us,  pro- 
vided oar  passions  were  all  in  due  subjection. 

I  might  go  still  fiuther,  and  say,  that  the  moral  perfections  of 
God,  which  must  lead  him  to  take  pleasure  in  beings  resembling 
himself,  would,  as  it  seems  altogether  probable,  lead  him  to  create 
more  than  one  order  of  ratbnal  and  moral  beings.  We  argue  that 
the  planets  are  inhabited  by  rational  beings,  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  they  were  made  in  vain,  or  even  comparatively  in  vain. 
In  like  manner  we  may  suppose,  that  the  heavenly  world  is  filled 
with  rational  bnngs,  because  infinite  benevolence  would  be  delight- 
ed with  such  a  spectacle  or  such  an  arrangement.  As  the  animals 
«f  the  lower  aeation,  the  mere  creatures  of  a  day  and  with  exceed- 
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ingly  limited  facnltiea,  are  without  number,  so  ve  may  well  mppose 
^at  infinite  benevolence  and  holiness  would  delight  in  the  multi- 
plicatioD  of  beings,  who  should  reflect  the  glories  of  the  Godhead. 

It  baa  also  been  remarked,  and  not  without  reason,  that  as  the 
faculties  of  the  human  soul  are  capable  of  unlimited  progresaioD, 
and  so  those  who  bred  thousands  of  years  ago  may  have  greatly 
advanced  beyond  os  in  knowledge,  wisdom  and  happiness,  in  the 
heavenly  world ;  so  it  seons  consonant  with  the  will  of  God,  that 
there  diould  be  beings  of  a  higher  order  than  man,  that  is,  than  maa 
as  he  appears  in  the  present  world.  Nor  is  it  without  ground,  that 
an  app^  has  also  been  made  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
universe,  which  connects  the  solar  system'  with  othera  of  the  like 
nature,  and  these,  as  is  highly  probable,  with  some  still  greater 
and  more  magnificent  central  system,  around  which  tbey  all  move, 
and  to  which  they  are  all  subordinate.  What  is  true  of  the  phya- 
cal  universe  in  this  respect,  may  be  deemed  probable  in  reference 
to  the  great  moral  universe,  God  himself  being  the  centre  of  all. 

Why  then — for  we  may  now  repeat  the  question  with  still  more 
emphaas — should  reason  undertake  categorically  to  decide  against 
the  probability,  and  evai  the  possibility,  of  angelic  beings  f  It 
seems  to  me,  ^at  sO'.called  muon,  ib  this  case,  is  wrongly  named. 
The  natural  world,  the  religious  sentiment  of  mankind,  the  attri- 
butes  of  benevolence  and  beneficence,  are  all  arrayed  against  her, 
in  respect  to  this  matter. 

We  may  come  and  should  come  then  to  the  Scriptures,  without 
any  prepossesnons  againrt  the  doctrine  of  angelic  eiistences. 
And  it  is  to  this  source,  and  to  this  only,  that  we  can  look  for  a 
decision  which  is  authoritative  in  respect  to  this  subject  IT  the 
actual  existence  of  angela,  that  is,  of  intermediate  beings  between 
God  and  as,  may  be  readied  probable  by  the  light  oi  nature,  (and 
we  have  seoi  that  it  may,)  yet  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  thia  light  No  absolute  certainty  is  attainable  by  this  mode 
of  reasoning ;  so  much  I  would  freely  acknowledge.  But  enough 
for  us,  if  the  Scriptures  have  detaded,  beyond  any  fair  appeal,  with 
regard  to  this  by  no  means  unimportant  subject. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design,  however,  to  go  into  a  formal  ai^u- 
ment  to  establish  even  from  the  Scriptures  the  reality  of  angelic 
b^gs.    The  matter  lies  so  plainly  upon  the  face  of  the  sacred 
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lecords,  that  no  simple  and  unprejudiced  reader  would  ever  tbiok 
ofdeajdng,  that  the  existence  of  angels  is  both  assumed  and  taught 
by  the  inspired  writers.  They  have,  I  freely  concede,  nowhere 
attempted  to  prxme  by  ai^ument  that  angels  exist ;  for  they  every- 
where assume  the  fact.  But  then  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  God  himself^  The  Bible  enters  into  no  discussion,  in 
which  arguments  are  formally  brought  forward  to  establish  the  di- 
"vine  existence.  It  assumes  the  fact  Yea,  the  Scriptures  take  it 
for  granted  that  all  men  hare  such  a  behef,  as  tbe  natural  result 
of  that  religious  feeling  which  belongs  to  human  beings  as  such. 
And  in  a  way  not  unlike  to  this,  the  Scriptures  treat  the  existence 
of  angels.  We  may  therefore  proceed  to  tbe  Skdches  appropriate 
to  the  present  occasion. 

But  before  I  proceed  actually  to  derelope  some  of  the  special 
tra^  of  angetology  which  the  Bible  exhibits,  it  is  of  some  impor- 
tance to  make  a  few  ronarks  on  the  modes  of  representation,  which 
the  sacred  writers  employ  m  relation  to  this  subject 

IL    ScBiprnRAL  Modbs  of  nsscRiaiNa  iNvisiKiE  Objects. 

If  angels  do  exist,  they  belong  to  the  invisible  world.  The  nar- 
rations in  Scripture  respecting  their  occaaonal  appearance  to  men, 
are  all  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show,  that  such  appearance  or  visibil- 
ity is  merely  occasional,  brief,  and  for  pecuhar  purposes.  That 
tfa^  can  assume  resplendent  human  forms,  or  at  least  that  they  can 
operate  on  oorsenses,  or  our  mental  vifflon,  so  as  to  produce  such  an 
impresuon  in  us,  needs  no  laboured  prooC  For  example ;  one  cannot 
read  Qen.  c.  18,  or  Luke  c  1,  without  entire  conviction  of  this.  And 
with  the  phenomena  there  developed,  agree  a  multitude  of  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  through- 
out 

The  fact  that  angels  belong  to  the  invisible  world,  and  are  not 
naturally  objects  of  perception  by  our  senses,  has  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  principles  of  interpretation  in  respect  to  passages 
which  concern  them.  Or  rather,  as  I  might  with  more  precision 
say,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  nature  or  true  meaning  of 
tbe  language  employed  respecting  them.  A  few  su^estions  will 
serve  to  explain  and  establish  this  position. 
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Whatever  may  be  true  or  not  true,  io  regard  to  tiie  pontion  al 
Locke  and  his  adherents,  vie.  that  all  our  ideaa  come  either  1^ 
sensation  or  reflection,  it  is  certainly  true  that  language  is  made 
up,  almost  entirely,  of  words  derived  from  one  of  these  sources.  Id 
fact  we  may  advance  even  still  farther,  and  say,  that  almost  all 
&e  words  which  we  employ  as  the  names  of  things  or  of  actioDS^ 
are  words  derived  from  the  testimony  of  someof  oursenses.  Psy- 
cholc^y  or  mental  philosophy  bonows  from  this  store-house ;  for 
what  dse  are  idea,  ctmceptum,  comprehension,  vnierdaaiiing,  nflee- 
Hon,  apprehenmn,  and  the  like,  hut  words  tropically  employed, 
which  originally  marked  things  or  actions  perceptible  to  the  senses  t 
At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  languages  of 
the  present  day,  into  which  subtile  philosophy  has  sedulously  intro> 
duced  many  terms  of  its  own  coiniuf^,  the  simple  language  of  an 
unlearned  people,  like  the  ancient  Hebrews,  must  bear,  and  doa 
most  evidently  bear,  the  character  I  have  just  described. 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  now,  that  a  revelation  committed  to 
wiiting,  must  be  expressed  in  words.  These  words,  in  order  to  be 
intelligible,  must  be  such  as  already  belong  to  the  language  which 
has  been  chosen  as  the  medium  of  revelation.  If  we  take  the  po- 
■ti<m  that  such  is  not  the  case,  then  we  virtually  deny  that  the 
words  are  intelligible;  and  if  they  are  not  intelligible,  then  they 
are  not  the  medium  of  a  revelation  properly  so  named.  What 
cannot  be  understood,  by  the  aid  of  the  usual  laws  of  interpretation, 
is  no  revelaUon. 

Whatever  conceptions,  then,  an  inspired  man  about  to  write  a 
portion  of  Scripture  might  have,  still  he  would  communicate  to 
others  only  so  much  as  language  in  its  imperfect  state  would  ena- 
ble him  to  do.  He  must  take  language  as  he  finds  it  He  cannot 
employ  words  coined  for  the  occanoo.  If  in  respect  to  a  few  pe- 
culiar words  that  are  moulded  anew,  some  exception  to  this  princi- 
ple might  be  justly  made ;  yet,  in  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  words 
which  a  meni  writer  employs,  the  priodple  must  be  and  is  alto- 
gether applicable. 

Facts  prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  objects  of  the  mvisible  world,  which  are  not  palpable  to  any 
of  our  senses,  and  with  which  men  in  their  present  state  are  not 
conreisaat  by  any  e^qnrience,  hare  no  proper  names  in  any  Ian- 
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gnBg&  ItisB  uniTcisal  lav,  in  the  fonnatioD  of  language,  to  form 
no  leans  or  Damn  before  we  need  them.  For  example,  in  Latin 
ud  Qredc  one  canaot  literally  express  any  of  our  modem  objects 
of  bveotiofi.  In  what  way,  for  instance,  will  he  translate  gun, 
camum,  gnt-fowdtr,  iteain-ioat,  ^o«p,  brig,  man-of-war,  dectricity, 
magndim,  and  a  thousand  other  things  known  only  in  recent 
times!  He  cannot  do  it  And  whyT  Simply  because  the 
Gredis  and  Latins,  having  no  acqnuntance  with  objects  of  this 
nature,  never  iavented  any  names  to  demgnate  them.  Exactly  so 
was  it  with  the  HebreMrs,  antecedently  to  the  times  in  which  rer- 
elations  of  divine  things  were  made  to  them.  The  language  was 
already  formed  and  in  use  at  that  period.  It  was  formed  in  view 
of  the  objects  of  srass  and  ot  reflection,  that  were  cognizable  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  in  that  state  which  preceded  a  revelation. 
It  had  of  itself  no  trther  names  for  objects  of  the  invinble  world, 
than  such  as  are  the  result  of  the  few  and  floatii^  ideas  of  natural 
religion,  which  an  unenlightened  people  may  entertain. 

Hence  the  onihropopathy  of  the  Scriptures,  in  respect  to  God 
and  all  his  attributes.  He  has  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  arms,  hands,  feet ; 
he  hears,  sees,  feds,  tastes,  smells ;  he  loves,  bates,  is  angry,  takes 
revenge,  s«rows,  grieves,  repents,  rejoices,  exults;  he  employs 
vword,  bow,  arrows,  qtuver,  buckler,  shield,  helmet,  and  the  like ; 
be  even  contracts  alliances,  yea,  espouses  the  virgin  of  Israel,  and 
then  divorces  her,  and  treats  her  as  an  injured  husband  does  a  faith* 
less  wife.  All  this  comes  from  the  umple  fact  that  God,  having 
made  man  in  bis  tnu^e,  may  be  best  represented  by  that  which  is 
appropriate  to  man ;  to  winch  must  be  added  the  consideratioo,  that 
language  originally  had  do  appropriate  teima,  which  of  themselves, 
in  a  literal  way,  would  designate  the  attributes  and  actions  of  the 
Godhead.  In  other  words,  no  such  terms  were  invoiled  for  such 
■  purpose,  nor  were  any  words  used  solely  in  this  way. 

Occanonally,  mnreover,  the  sacred  writers  go  even  beyond  thi& 
They  borrow  terminology  from  the  objects  of  nature,  and  the  ani- 
mals of  the  natural  world.  God  is  now  like  to  the  sun ;  then  he 
is  like  a  roarii^  and  ravening  lion  (to  the  wicked),  rending  wlule 
■one  can  deliver.  At  another  time,  he  has  wings  and  feath^s, 
like  the  stork  or  the  eagle,  under  which  the  righteous  find  security 
and  peace.    All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  like  nature,  the  Scrip- 
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tores  exUbit  Most  readere  are  so  familianzed  with  such  exhibi- 
tions, that  they  are  not  offended  or  misled  by  them.  They  see  in 
them  rneatdy  vivid  imagery  and  tropical  deUneation ;  and  becanse 
God  is  well  known  to  be  a  spirit,  omaiscient,  omnipresent,  imma- 
terial, invisible,  eternal,  and  immutable,  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  community  are  in  no  danger  of  being  misled  by  such  modes  of 
commnnicalioa. 

Justice  to  the  scriptural  writers  obliges  me  to  remark,  that  they 
have  done  all,  in  order  to  make  themselves  intelligible  with  respet^ 
to  what  they  say  of  the  divine  Being,  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  the  imperfections  of  language  permitted  them  to  do. 

Z^t  us  take  another  example  from  the  represeutations  of  the  in- 
q>ired  writers  respecting  Hadu,  or  the  inviable  world,  whither  the 
dead,  or  the  vmbrat  of  deceased  persons,  were  supposed  to  go.  The 
reader  will  allow  me,  I  would  hope,  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us,  which  is  not  amply  important,  but  alUimport- 
ant  in  the  ex^esis  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  spealdng  of  the  condition  of  men  alter  death,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers,  to  whom  the  life  and  immortality  revealed  by  the 
gospel  was  not  fully  known  (3  Tim.  1,  10),  often  employ  the  same 
costume  with  which  this  subject  was  invested  by  common  and  pop- 
ular usage.  Thus,  in  Is.  e.  14,  the  long  of  Babylon  falls  by  the  awoid, 
and  his  wfibra  desceitds  to  Sheol,or  the  world  beneath.  There  he  is 
met  l^  the  kings  whom  he  bad  formerly  dethroned,  who  rise  up  from 
the  respective  places  in  the  sepulchre,  where  they  were  lying  in 
state,  insult  him,  aod  mock  at  his  calamities.  How  often  toQ 
is  Sheol  presented  as  "  a  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
where  no  light  is ;"  as  a  gloomy,  dreary  place,  a  region  of  unsub- 
slantial  forms  and  mere  resemblances  of  reality !  And  why  have 
the  scriptural  authors  so  spoken  and  written  t  Because  they  have 
employed  the  language  <^  common  parlance,  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  But  must  we  conclude,  that  such  is  in  fact  the  real  state 
of  the  dead, — I  mean  such  as  this  language  would  naturally  and 
literally  seem  to  import  1  No  more,  I  answer,  than  we  are  to  con- 
clude, that  all  the  laaguage  employed  in  describing  the  attributes 
and  actions  of  the  Godhead  is  to  be  literally  understood.  Such 
passages  as  Ps.  16, 11.  Ps.  17,  14.  15.  Ecc.  12,  7. 12.  11,  9,  au) 
others,  snre  to  ahow,  that  althov^h  the  costume  of  popular  usage 
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is  often  put  upon  descripticHia  of  man's  condition  after  death,  yet 
Tietrg  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  are  indicated  by  the  literal 
exegesis  of  such  descriptiooi,  were  in  reality  entertained  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 

In  ihe  New  Testament  there  ia  much  less  of  this  mode  of  repr&- 
aentalion ;  and  so  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  state  of 
this  matter,  in  accordance  with  the  fuller  revelations  of  the  gospeL 
Yet,  occasionally,  such  cases  as  that  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
where  all  the  imagery  is  borrowed  from  material  objects  and  popu- 
lar modes  of  qieaking,  fbnn  a  sootewhat  aear  approach  to  the  style 
of  the  Old  Testament 

Consider,  still  further,  how  heaven  is  represented  to  us,  even  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  now  a  place  of  feasting,  where  the  - 
guest  reclines  on  Abraham's  bosom,  Luke  16,  23.  Then  it  is  a 
paradise,  Luke  23,  43.  2  Cor.  12,  i;  that  is,  a  garden  of  fruits, 
and  flowers,  and  shade-trees,  and  fountains,  and  streams  of  water. 
Then  it  is  a  splendid  city,  Oal.  4,  26.  Heb.  11,  16.  Rer.  c  31; 
which  has  walb  built  of  precious  stones,  streets  of  gold,  gates  of 
pearl,  a  rirer  of  life,  and  trees  of  life ;  and  it  is  always  resplendent 
by  reason  of  the  perpetual  [H^sence  of  God.  John  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  give  us  the  dimensions  of  the  heavenly  city.  Jt  is  375 
miles  square,  the  bouses  are  as  many  miles  high,  and  the  wall  is 
S16  feet  in  height ;  Rev.  21,  16.  17.  In  other  words,  the  writer 
has  sketched  his  ideal  of  perfection  in  architecture,  in  order  to 
qrmbolize  tbe  new  celestial  abode  in  all  its  j^rfectioo  and  excel- 
lence. All  this,  moreover,  we  spontaneously  interpret  as  tropical 
and  symbolical  A  man  would  hardly  be  deemed  sane,  who  should 
refuse  here  to  interpret  in  this  m&aner. 

It  were  easy  to  show  that  descripiioos  of  the  world  of  woe  are 
drawn  in  like  manner,  and  follow  the  same  rule  of  interpretation. 
But  enough  for  my  present  purpose.     I  return  to  the  angels. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  manner  in  which  objects  of  the 
bviable  world  are  and  must  be  described,  it  needs  no  laboured 
effort  to  satisQ'  tbe  mind,  that  angels,  who  belong  to  the  invisibla 
world,  must  be  spoken  of  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  other 
descriptions  of  a  similar  nature.  Hence,  when  we  read  in  Dan.  9, 
21,  that  Gabriel  "had  been  caused  tojly  swiflly;"  or  in  Is.  6,2, 
that  the  Seraphim  "  had  each  ax  wu^f,"  we  need  not  be  anxious 
9» 
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to  show  how  spiritual  bebgs  can  pcesesa  win^  and  Aj,  in  a  literal 
sense.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  show  that  God  himself  pos- 
sesses them,  when  the  Scriptmes  represent  the  righteous  as  talcing 
shelter  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings.  The  substance  of  the  mean- 
ing, in  re^ftect  to  angels,  is,  that  they  have  the  power  of  most  rapid 
morement,  and  espedally  that  they  are  "swiil  to  do  the  will"  of 
Jehovah. 

In  the  further  discnsuon  of  our  subject,  we  shall  hare  occaaon 
to  revert  to  the  like  principles  of  interpretation  in  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture that  respect  invisible  beings;  for  to  these  principles  we  must 
conform  our  exegesis.  The  reader  surely  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  the 
same  general  laws  are  applicable  to  communications  respecting  ao- 
■  gels,  as  an  to  be  applied  to  passages  that  concern  other  invisible 
objects  and  bongs. 

m.  Naues  and  Natcbs  of  Angels. 

The  name  which  we  employ  to  designate  this  order  of  beings,  is 
only  a  Greek  word  anglicized,  viz.  iyftXoq.  This  is  not,  however, 
a  name  of  nature,  but  merely  of  ofBce.  It  means  messenger,  or  one 
sent  upon  a  special  mis»on,  and,  in  a  more  general  sense,  servant. 
A  word  with  so  general  a  meaning  is,  as  we  might  well  suppose, 
not  always  confined  merely  to  the  designation  of  spiritual  beings  of 
a  higher  class,  but  is  also  occasionally  employed  to  de^gnate  merely 
messtt^ltrs  of  mei«  Num.  20,  14.  Josh.  6,  17.  James  2,  36. 
Luke  7,  S4.  9,  52 ;  or  men  as  messengers  of  God,  Mai.  3,  1. 
Mark  1, 2.  Gal.  4,  14.  Under  this  last  particular  may  be  included 
both  Priests,  as  in  £cc  6,  6.  Mai.  2, 7;  and  also  Prophets,  as  in 
Ha^.  1, 13.  Mai.  3,  1.  Analogous  to  these  last  usagM,  is  that 
of  the  ifjeXos  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  in  Rev.  2, 1. 8.  12. 18. 
3, 1. 7. 14.  Even  the  e/emen^,  which  are  specially  the  causes  of  evil 
or  the  instruments  of  chastisement,  appear  to  be  sometimes  so 
named ;  e.  g.  Ps.  104,  4,  where  the  stormy  wind  and  the  lightning 
are  called  angels  and  servants  of  God ;  Ps.  78, 49,  where  various 
e^ls  are  perhaps  named  angds,  (I  say  perhaps,  for  this  mode  of 
interpretation  is  not  here  a  necessary  one,)  and  the  like  sentiment 
may  he  found  in  Ps.  148,  8.  Even  Satan  may  have  his  laig^t  or 
mestatgenaiaQ;  2  Cor.  12, 7  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  de 
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{ayYelot)  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,"  meaiiuig  probably  some  pbjnical 
evil;  Matt  25,41  "the  devU  and  hia  angels;"  Rct.  12,7.9  "the 
dragon  and  his  angels." 

There  is,  however,  no  serious  difficult  in  distinguishing  all  these 
secondary  classes  of  meaning  from  what  may  be  called  the  leading 
and  predominant  one,  riz.  spir^ial  nussenger  or  gpecuil  agent  of 
God.  The  context  is  an  almost  infallible  guide  j  and  the  designa- 
tions, angel  of  God,  angel  of  Jdovab,  his  (God's)  angel,  etc. 
leave  no  rational  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  what  is  meant, 
and  need  no  coounent  co  my  part 

I  will  merely  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  other  deagoations  are 
occaraonally  given  to  the  spiritual  messengers  in  question.  Thus 
tons  of  God,  in  Job  1, 6. 3,  9.  38, 7 ;  gervants.  Job  4,  IS.;  saijUs  or . 
Wy  ones,  B->ti'intj,  o;-Kj.,  Job  5, 1.  15,  15.  Mark  8, 38.  Luke  9, 26. 
Acts  10, 22.  Rev.  14, 10 ;  vxOchmaa,  •vvi,  Pan.  4, 10.  14.  20 ;  in 
which  interpretations,  however,  all  are  not  agreed.  The  correspond- 
ing lyn^/o^os  is  so  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Book  of  £nocfa, 
in  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  Pastor 
of  Hennas.  Whether  D■>rl^;  in  Ps.  8,  6.  82,  1.  97,  7.  138,  1, 
means  angels,  is  disputed ;  but  the  New  Testament  wiiters  sanction 
this  principle  (see  Heb.  2,  7),  and  both  anuent  and  modem  critics 
in  great  numbers  defend  it. 

Thus  much  for  the  names  of  angels.  I  pass  to  a  very  brief  view 
of  th^  naiwre. 

They  are  tpiriiual  beings.  "  Are  they  not  all  ministering  tpiriti, 
KQtviMaaV'  Heb.  1, 14.  This  is  predicated  of  good  angels.  They 
are  naturally  invisible,  doQotoi,  Col.  1, 16 ;  and  hence  they  are  spoken 
of  as  '  making  their  appearance'  when  they  at  any  time  become 
Tibbie,  Luke  1,  11.  22.  Matt  2,  13.  19.  Gen.  18, 2.  Thus  far  of 
good  angels.  But  evil  angels,  as  well  as  good,  are  ranked  under 
the  same  general  category,  i.  e.  they  are  named  apiriis ;  Matt  8, 
16. 10,  1.  12,43-45.  Mark  9, 20.  Luke  10,  20.  11, 24.  Eph.  2,2. 
6, 12.  al.  Tins  seems  to  decide,  for  us,  that  angelic  beings  are  in- 
corruptible, immaterial,  immortal,  and  impalpable  (in  their  proper 
nature)  to  our  senses.  But  there  has  not  always  been  a  unity  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Most  of  the  ancient  Christian 
fathers  r^arded  angels  as  being  constituted  of  ethereal  and  (so  to 
tpeak)  transcendental  substance.    Even  Reinbard,  Doedeilein,  and 
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AmmoQ,  bordering  upon  or  living  in  our  ^y,  maintain  a  similar 
opiDion.  The  resplendence,  which  always  accoinpuiiea  their  de- 
velopment to  men,  these  writers  seem  toconnder  as  only  the  Datural 
effect  of  the  ethereal  and  photislic  <»-  empyreal  substance  of  wfaich 
they  are  constituted.  Even  Brettschneider  appears  not  to  be  dis- 
inclined to  this  opinion ;  and  be  remarks,  that  aagel  of  light,  is 
3  Cor.  11,  14,  is  probably  to  be  taken  rather  in  a  physical  than  a 
moral  sense.'  But  the  declarations  of  the  Saviour,  that "  a  spirit 
hath  not  fltab  and  bones,"  Luke  24,  39 ;  that  »  Ood  ia  a  Spirit,** 
John  4, S4;  that  "the  children  of  the  resurrection  [i.  e.  sunti 
raised  from  the  dead]  will  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage," 
that "  they  cannot  die  any  more,  because  they  are  made  like  to  the 
.  angels,"  lioke  SO,  36.  36.  Matt.  S2,  30;  seem  to  indicate  that 
angels  are  beings  purely  spiritual,  and  therefore,  in  this  respec^ 
like  to  their  Maker ;  and  moreover,  that  all  attempts  to  speculate 
on  their  nature,  as  if  they  were  compounded  of  transcendental  and 
material  substance  as  well  as  of  spirit,  is  adverse  to  the  simple 
views  of  the  sacred  writen.  That  angels  are  qmken  of  in  a  manna 
like  to  that  in  which  men  are  spoken  of,  will  prove  nothing  as  to 
their  physiological  nature.  The  whole  subject,  as  it  lies  before  na 
in  all  the  Scriptures,  most  be  examined,  and  comparison  of  all  ita 
parts  must  be  made,  before  we  can  know  with  certainty  in  what 
light  we  are  to  regard  this  matter.  Thar  nature,  thor  trices,  and 
their  usual  place  of  abode,  at  least  thatof  good  angels,  all  indicate 
a  nature  simply  spirkuaL  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems  to  be, 
(Jade  v.  6,)  that  evil  angels  were  originally  good,  then  all  the 
angels,  of  every  rank,  have  a  nature  of  one  and  the  same  kind, 
so  far  as  this  respects  the  subetaace  of  wfaich  they  consst. 

It  may  not  be  nseless  to  remark,  at  the  close  of  this  representa- 
tion, that  the  poation  assumed  by  many  neological  critics  respect- 
ing angels,  viz.  that  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  merely  in  the 
way  of  aaommodaium  to  Jewish  usages  of  speech,  and  that  we 
are  not  to  argue  from  these  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  them 
as  veritable  spiritual  agents,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  good  foun- 
datioiL  Certainly  nothing  can  be  produced  from  the  Scriptures, 
which  intimates  that  the  sacred  writers  did  not  regard  them  as  real 
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beings.  The  Sadducees  did  indeed  "  deny  the  existence  of  angel 
or  ^nt,"  Acta  23,  S ;  but  Jesus  himself  argues  directly  against  them 
ID  Matt  22, 23—32.  And  when  Paul  in  1  Tim.  6,  21,  charges 
luDOthy  "  before  Qod  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  elect 
angeb,"  to  be  impartial,  it  would  be  little  or  nothing  short  of  ridi- 
culous to  suppose,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  "  elect  angels"  as  real 
beings,  in  like  maimer  as  he  regarded  God  and  Christ,  whom  he 
here  names  with  them.  So  in  Heb.  c  1,  the  author  goes  into  » 
somewhat  protracted  series  of  aigument,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Christ  is  superior  to  the  angels.  But  if  angels  are  not  real  exist- 
aiceSf  how  feeble,  not  to  say  incongruous  and  even  contemptible, 
his  argument  would  be. 

The  poation,  that  ia  modes  of  representation  which  respect 
angels,  the  sacred  writers  have  often  conformed  to  the  usual  Jewish 
vnu  loqutiidi,  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  has  just  been 
the  subject  of  remark ;  and  it  is  one  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  cannot  easily  be  overlooked  by  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
Sciiptoiea,  much  less  can  it  be  shown  that  it  is  without  ground. 

IV.  QoALrnES  and  Actions  or  Goon  Anoels. 
1.  7%ey  are  fovoerfvi  Beingt.  Thus  Paul  names  them  Sryelot 
dtwofUMf,  "  angels  of  might,"  mighty  angels,  2  Thess.  1, 7.  In 
the  same  light  Peter  places  them,  2  Pet  2,  llj  and  with  reference 
to  th^  migh^  power  to  save  from  peril,  Jesus  refers  to  them  in 
Matt  26,  53.  In  all  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  God  to 
his  people,  such  as  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinu,  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  Saviour,  the  temptation  of  Christ,  bis  agony  in 
the  garden,  his  ascension,  the  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison,  the 
smiting  of  Herod,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  occur- 
rences of  a  similar  kind,  and  espedally  the  final  judgment,  angels 
are  represented  as  bmg  present  and  bearing  some  part.  A  power 
strictly  miraculous  is  not  perhaps  ascribed  to  them ;  though  to  us, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  power  seemingly  miraculous.  Among  develop- 
ments of  this  nature,  may  be  reckoned  the  assumption  of  the  human 
form  and  the  maitifestaUon  made  of  themselves  by  it  to  men,  which 
is  BO  often  and  everywhere  ascribed  to  them.  The  like  is  not  pre- 
dicated of  Satan,  not  of  his  angels.    Even  when  the  apostle 
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spesks  of  Satan  as  <*  traiisfonniiig  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,*' 
2  Cor.  11,  14,  he  refers  to  the  odtoiu  of  Satan  when  he  dissem- 
bles, and  not  to  his  phynolc^cal  metamorphons  or  atto<pai*»aie. 

When  Brettschneider,  in  order  to  show  that  angels  do  not  possess 
a  power  of  workii^  miracles,  remarks,  that  the  writer  in  Matt.  S8, 
1  sq.  who  speala  of  an  earthquake  and  of  angels  as  descending, 
does  not  ascribe  the  earthquake  to  them  j'  he  forgets  the  SyfAoe 
ja^  ntpwe  xetrafiif  a£  oiQmai,  which  stands  in  the  spodoeis  t^ 
the  sentence  contained  in  t.  2.  And  what  is  the  opening  of  the 
prison  doors  for  Peter  bj  the  angel,  Acts  12,  1 — 11,  hut  a  mira- 
culous operati<m  1  I  mean,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  action  can  be 
seen  and  estimated  by  us. 

We  shall  see,  io  the  sequel,  more  abundant  reason  to  belicTe  id 
the  extraordinary  powen  of  angels,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
oflicet  and  duties. 

2.  They  an  raHowd  and  aceomUahle  Beingi.  This  would  follow, 
of  course,  from  the  ofBoes  assigned  to  them;  at  least,  it  must  be 
that  tbej  are  rational.  Peter  represents  them  as  desirous  to  invc8> 
tigate  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  1  Pet.  1,  12 ;  Paul,  as  being 
"  principalities  and  powets  in  heavenly  places,"  to  whom  is  deve- 
loped the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  Eph.  3,  10.  The  Saviour 
represents  them  as  Bympathising  with  the  penitent  sinner,  I^ike  15, 
10 ;  and  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  m  earth, 
and  an  interest  in  the  aflUrs  c^  human  beings. 

That  tbey  are  aocountable  brings  follows  of  necesnty,  when  ire 
have  once  decided  that  they  are  rational  and  free  agents.  God  is 
the  moral  Goreroor  of  the  universe;  and  all  moral  beings  are  <£ 
coune  accountable  to  him.  Besides,  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (v.  6) 
represents  the  evil  angels  as  being  those  "  wbo  kept  not  th«r  first 
estate  ;"  and  the  irriter  in  Job  4,  18  speaks  of  angels  that  are 
"  chained  with  folly,"  that  is,  of  angels  who  had  sinned,  and  who 
were  brought  to  an  account  t^  a  God  of  justice.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  angels  are  accountable  beings;  for  they  couU  and  did 
sin,  that  is,  a  portion  of  them  committed  ^n,  and  fell  under  conse- 
quent condemnation. 

Whether  the  good  ai^ds  are  still  capable  of  sinning,  is  a  qoei- 
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tioD  of  no  moment  to  na.  That  nn  a  po«b)e  to  tliem,  that  is, 
astnrally  or  physiologicallj  poanble,  must  be  regtirded  as  theoretW 
crU;  true ;  for  all  beings  that  have  free  agency  and  power  to  obejr, 
arecepabte,  in  a  Datarat  and  physiological  seoae,  of  disobedience  also. 
But  whether  God  has  not  placed  the  good  angels  in  a  coofirmed 
atat^  tb«r  season  of  probation  having  already  put,  just  ai  the 
■aiots  (afVer  tbe  resurrection)  will  be  placed  in  such  a  state,  is 
quite  another  question.  To  me  this  seems  altogether  probable. 
And  what  else  can  "  elect  angels,"  in  1  Tim.  5,  21,  mean,  onltsi 
it  be  such  angels  as  did  keep  their  first  estate  (comp.  Jude  t.  6), 
and  were  thus  separated  or  chosen  out  of  the  mass,  and  admitted 
to  a  state  of  confirmed  happiness  T  lam  aware  that  Brettschneider 
cmMtnies  itOuanoi  here  as  meaning  dte  Vortrr^ikkm  or  tbe  ezecl- 
lent;  but  I  apprehend  it  conveys  stHncthiog  more  than  such  a 


3.  7^  are  very  numerous,  "  Thousand  thousands  ministered 
anto  him,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  hioi,"  Dan.  7, 
10.  The  like  issaid  or  implied  in  Pa.  68,  17.  2  K.  6, 16. 17.  Judc 
T.  14  Rev.  6, 11.  etc  In  Heb.  IS,  S3,  tbe  writer  speaks  of  "an 
innumerable  company  of  angels ;"  and  in  Matt.  26,  63,  Jesus  sap 
that  he  might  ask  for,  and  have  sent  to  his  aid, "  mare  than  twelve 
l^ionsof  angels." 

4.  T%ey  are  guardiaiu  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  In  this 
light  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  abundantly  re* 
present  them. 

a)  7%ey  ^oere  guardiana  or  ■mmdaing  tpiriti  to  V^e  Lord  Jetvs 
CkriH,  from  his  birth  to  his  death  and  asceonon.  Jesus  hinuelf 
qieaks  of  them  as  coatiAually  "  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  Mao,"  John  1,  &1.  So,  even  from  the  time  when  his 
oonceptionwasannounced,  and  in  early  infancy  J  Luke  I,  11—90. 
S6— 38.  Matt  1, 30.  31.  3,  1.%  19.  30.  And  so  in  the  sequel 
of  his  life;  4,  11.  comp.  4,  6.  It  was  an  angel  who  strengthened 
Jesus  in  his  agony,  Luke  32,  43.  Angels  watched  over  his  sepul- 
chre, and  aided  at  his  resurrection,  Matt.  38, 2—7.  Mark  16, 6— -7. 
They  were  {Hresent  at  his  ascension.  Acts  1,  10.  11.  They  are 
represented  as  accompanying  him  whenever  be  might  come  to  de- 
stroy Jerusalem,  Matt  24,  31;  also,  when  he  wilt  come  to  final 
judgment,  Malt  13, 41.  1  Thess.  4,  16.  3  Thess.  1,  7.    And,  in 
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conformity  with  these  -views  and  representatiooH,  the  book  of  ReTe- 
latioD  everywhere  exhibits  angels  as  the  agents,  by  which  the  pur- 
poses of  the  great  Head  of  the  Chorob,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  are  accomplished. 

h)  They  art  thegvardiaTu  of  particular  individmds,  ttpedeUy  of 
laints.  This  seems  to  be  the  necessBry  implication  of  what  is  said 
in  Hebt  1,  14,  viz.  diaX  they  are  "  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  those  who  are  the  bars  of  salvation,"  that  is,  to 
minister  to  saints.  So  speak  Fs.  34, 7.  Acta  IS,  7—15.  Gen.  31, 
1.  2.  2  K.  6, 17.  Zech.  3,  4—10.  What  eke,  moreover,  can 
be  the  meaning  of  Matt.  IS,  10 ;  where  the  Savionr  assures  na^ 
that  the  angels  of  little  children  "  do  always  behold  the  face  of  his 
Father  who  is  in  bearen  V  In  what  other  way  can  we  reasonably 
interpret  this,  exc^t  as  aangning  to  httle  children — it  matteis  not, 
for  our  present  purpose,  whether  these  are  literally  children  or  tro- 
{ucalJy  so— presence-angels,  or  angels  of  the  highest  order  (comp. 
Is.  6, 2  sq.  and  Rev.  1, 4),  as  thnr  guardians  and  protectors  1  The 
abuse  of  this  doctrine,  in  order  to  inculcate  the  invocation  and  wor- 
ship of  angels,  is  no  good  ailment  against  the  truth  of  it,  as  it 
liea  in  the  Scriptures.  That  all  worship  of  angels  is  most  clearly 
proscribed  by  Christianity,  is  certain  from  Rev.  19,  10.  22, 8.  9. 
Col.  3,  18.  But  this  is  surely  no  objection  against  r^rding  angels 
as  the  guardian  spirits  of  good  men,  in  and  through  whom  Qod 
operates  for  Ihnr  deliverance  and  th«r  benefit,  and  sometimes  for 
their  chastisement. 

Brettschodder  makes  an  unexpected  objection  against  the  guar* 
dianship  of  angels, — unexpected  at  least  by  me,'afler  reading  his 
geao'al  defence  of  their  real  existence  and  power.  He  says,  "  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  put  upon  such  ex- 
alted beings  the  degrading  business  of  watching  over  human  folly.'" 
So  7  Do  not  the  Scriptures  everywhere  represent  God  himself  as 
taking  cognizance  of  all  and  singular  the  vices  and  follies  of  men  t 
And  is  it  degrading  for  subordinates  to  do  what  the  prindpal  him- 
self does  1  It  mattere  not  whether  God  absolutely  needs  such  aid 
or  not ;  for  be  could  carry  on  all  the  processes  of  the  natural  and 
material  world  without  any  mitusterial  ^ency.     Yet  he  does  not. 

>  DogmaL  }  103. 
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What  proof,  then,  that  he  ma;  not  or  does  not  act,  in  the  moral 
world,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  this  1 

c)  It  is  a  scriptural  idea,  that  <Mg^  are  the  guardiam  of  parti- 
cular natumt  and  kmgdomt,  as  veil  as  of  partieular  individuals. 
In  this  light  J  understand  those  texts  which  refer  to  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  who  guided  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land ;  see 
Ex.  14,  19.  23,  20.  33, 3.  Num.  20, 16.  Josh.  5, 13.  Is.  63, 9. 
Jt  is  probably  this  same  angel  who  rebuked  Salaam,  Num.  22, 
23-35.  The  book  of  Daniel  makes  a  peculiar  development  of  this 
general  idea.  In  Dan.  10,5-13.520.  21.  11,  l,one  of  the  guar- 
dian aogels  of  the  Jews  (probably  Gabriel)  exhibits  himself  as  a 
protector,  and  as  struggling  with  the  kings  of  Peraa,  viz.  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Jewish  exiles.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
Michael,  the  chief  guardian  of  the  same  people,  comes  to  help  him ; 
Dan.  10,  13.  The  first  angel  promises  to  return  (from  his  vint  to 
Daniel)  and  engage  agun  in  his  former  duty ;  I^d.  10, 520.*  In 
Dao.  12,  1,  Michael  is  expressly  de»gnated  as  "  the  great  {H-ince 

is  another  ground  of  objection  to 
the  views  of  Grotius  and  otberBj 

tore  may  be  found,  who  tiave  us-  viz.  that  their  iuierpretation  repre- 

deralood   "  kings    of  Peraia."    in  sentB  the  good  angeia,  who   are 

Dan.   10,  13,  aiid  "priiicea  of  Per-  guardians,  ascootendingwitli  each 

sia,"  and  "prince  or  Grecia,"  in  v.  other  for  a  long  time,  out  of  favour- 

20,  as  deaignating  the  guardian  iiiani  toward  the  reapeciive  nations 

angels  of  the  kingdoniH  of  Persia,  vhom  they  protect;  see  Dan.  10, 

and  of  Greece.    But  after  an  attea-  20.    To  say  the  least,  this  is  very 

live  examination  of  this  subject,  iucongrnout.     Good   angels  may 

and  notwithstanding  what  Grothis  contend  with  evil  ones,  and  they  do 

and    RoeenmOIler'  have  alleged,  I  so ;  Jude  v.  9.    Rev.  IS,  7.    But 

feel  obliged,  with  Mtlvprnick,  to  con-  how    to  make  It    consistent  with 

strue  those  expreastons  in  accord-  Scripturtond  thenBlnreofthecase, 

ance  with  their  literal  and  obvious  that  good  angels  contend  with  each 

meaning-    The  most  weigbW  rea-  other,  would  be  difficolt    The  ap- 

•oo  for  this  is,  that  HcripturaT  ana-  pea)  of  Roienmililer  and  others  lo 

lo^  ean  hardly  be  made  out  to  the    Persian    Amehtapandi     and 

support  the  idea  of  guardian  angels  /ztdf,  as  guardian  angels,  and  the 

being  assigned  to  heathen  and  idol'  Rllegation  that  Daniel  conforms  to 

atrous  nations.  I  cannot  well  doubt,  this  mythology,  seems  lo  be  a  mis- 

indeed,  that  the  God  who  governs  lake  in  point  of  fact,  both  in  the  first 

all  nationn,  may  employ  angels  as  and  second  respect    The  old  Per- 

the  miniatera  of  his  will  in  respect  sian  myibology  is  different  from 

to  heaiheo  nations.    But  this  gene-  this ;  and  coDformity  of  Daniel  to 

ral  tmth  difiera  specifically   from  the  views  of  Zoroaster  can  hardly 

that  oijptardian  angiis  aa  protec-  be  made  out.    The  curious  reader 

tors.    Besides  this  general  argu-  may  consult  with  profit  Htveraiek 

meat  from  Seriptnre  analogy,  there  on  Dan.  10,  13. 2a  11, 1. 
10 
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•nho  standeth  for  the  people  of  the  Jewish  natioo."  So  in  Jnde 
T.  9,  Michael  is  represented  as  "  contending  vith  Satan  about 
the  body  of  Moses,"  and  of  courae  as  being  the  particular  defender 
of  God's  chosen  people.  For  whether  "  the  body  of  Moses"  here 
means  his  proper  and  literal  body,  which  the  Lord  secretly  buried, 
Beut  34,  5. 6 ;  or  whether  this  is  spoken  in  accordance  with  the 
vsus  Uxpitndi  of  Christians,  who  called  the  church  "  the  body  of 
Christ,"  Col.  1,  IS.  24.  Rom.  12,  5 ;  and  so  analogically  with  this, 
Jude  means  to  designate  the  Jewish  church  or  people  by  the  phrase 
**  body  of  Moses,"  it  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose.  Enough 
that,  in  either  case,  Michael  is  represented  as  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  Jews. 

Again,  in  Zech.  1,  8-14,  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Jews  ex- 
hibits his  soUcitude  for  them  and  his  care  over  them.  The  same 
thing  b  again  exhibited  in  2^ch.  3,  1.  3,  where  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  rebukes  Satan  on  account  of  bis  malignant  intentimis  toward 
the  high-priest  Joshua. 

At  the  close  of  this  general  head,  I  may  remark,  that  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  developed  serve  merely  to  confirm  the 
direct  and  general  assertion  made  in  Heb.  1, 14,  viz.  that  the  [good} 
angels  are  "  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those 
who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation."  But,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the 
note  on  the  preceding  page,  the  Scriptures  do  not  seem  to  propose 
to  us  the  idea,  that  guardian  angels  are  assigned  to  wicked  heathen 
nations,  or  to  rinful  impenitent  individuals.  In  fact,  the  special  and 
peculiar  idea  implied  in  guardianship  would  seem  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  such  a  position.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  if  it  be  a  scrip- 
tural doctrine,  that  God  employs  angels  in  all  his  works  of  provi- 
dence as  well  as  of  grace,  (and  this  we  shall  soon  see  to  be  a 
doctrine  favoured  by  the  Scriptures,)  then  it  must  also  be  true,  that 
sinful  nations  and  individuals  may  be  and  are  committed,  more  or 
less,  to  the  superintendence  and  regimen  of  angels,  or  at  any  rate 
to  their  inspection.  To  assume,  as  many  of  the  fathers  and  recent 
commentators  have  done,  the  Version  of  the  Seventy  (Deut.  32, 8) 
as  the  ground  of  belief  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  assign  guardian 
angels  to  each  and  every  nation,  is  going  quite  too  ^r.  The  Sep- 
tuagint,  in  that  passage,  runs  thus :  "  When  the  Most  High  divided 
the  naticos,  when  he  scatteied  the  sons  of  Adam,  Jorvoi  6'^  •dvwr 
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Matit  tt^9fwf  ayytimr  Stov,  i.  e.  he  establiabed  the  bounds  of  the 
DatioDs  io  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God."  In 
other  words,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  he  divided  them  into  seventy 
nations.  The  Hebrew  gives  no  countenance  to  this ;  for  it  runs 
thus :  "  When  the  Most  High  gave  the  nations  an  inheritance,  he 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  people ;  hot  his  own  people  were  the 
inheritance  of  Jehovah." 

We  come  then,  at  the  close  of  this  not  uninteresting  investiga- 
tioa,  to  the  general  conclusion,  that  peculiar  aogelic  guardianship 
is  asmgoed  to  the  people  of  Grod,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  na- 
tions; wbOe  oversight,  superintendence,  and  occa^onal  active  in- 
terposition, on  the  part  of  angels,  are  extended  to  all  the  wicked, 
whether  individuals  or  nations. 

As  an  appendage  to  this  gpneral  idea  and  connected  with  it,  we 
ma;  remark,  that  a  particular  angel,  Gabriel,  appears  to  be  the 
usual  ambassador  of  heaven's  King,  in  bringing  messages  and  com- 
munications (o  men.  So  in  Dan.  8,  16  sq.  9,  21  sq.  Luke  1, 
19-26.  Not  improbably  in  Job  33,  23,  the  )'-'^o  Vflj^'a,  i,  e.  an 
ang«/,  on  vUerpraer,  or  rather  iiUeTceder,  means  the  guardian  angel, 
who  shows  a  gi>od  man  the  uprightness  of  God,  rescues  him  from  his 
wanderings,  and  thus  procures  favour  for  him.  The  tenor  of  the 
parage  seems  plainly  to  demand  such  a  construction.  How  vividly 
impresmona  of  this  nature  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  at  an 
early  period  of  Christianity,  is  most  graphically  shown  by  Acts  12, 
7-15 ;  particularly  by  v.  16, "  Then  said  they :  It  is  his  angel." 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  is  strongly  made  upon  my  mind,  as 
the  result  of  this  investigation,  that  the  Scriptures  are  designed  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  special  guardianship  to  the  good,  on  the  part 
of  holy  angels.  Why,  if  they  do  not  actually  interpose  in  cases  of 
danger  and  difficulty,  should  Jesus  say,  when  Judas  with  his  mur- 
derous band  assailed  him,  "  I  might  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and 
he  would  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels"  ? 
Matt  26,  53.  Why  would  the  Father  send  angels  to  the  rescue, 
if  such  be  not  their  proper  office  1  And  why  were  the  eyes  of  Eli- 
sha's  doubting  end  timid  servant,  who  trembled  because  of  Syrian 
invaders,  opened  to  see  all  the  region  "filled  with  horses  and  cha- 
riots of  fire"  ?  2  K. «,  17.  Why  did  an  anget «  roll  badi  the  stone" 
fttm  the  tomb  of  Jesus?  Matt.  28, 2.    Why  did  an  angel  open  the 
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pruoD  of  Peter  1  Acts  IS,  7  sq.  And  why,  in  a  word,  are  (h« 
Scriptures  filled  throughout  with  representatioDB  of  the  like  kind  t 
The  natural  and  obvious  anBwer  to  all  this  is,  that  there  is  Btnne- 
tbiDg  more  than  poetic  imagery  io  that  declaration  of  the  Psalmist: 
"  The  aogel  of  the  L(»d  encampeth  ronnd  about  them  that  fear  him, 
and  delivereth  them,"  Pa.  34, 7. 

Bretschneider  comes  to  the  conclonon,  that  angelic  guardian- 
ship is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament'  Yet  he  does  not 
Tenture  to  deny  that  it  belongs  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  only 
labours  to  parry  the  force  of  it,  by  a  senes  of  remarks  on  the  trop- 
ical language  of  the  anthropopatby  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
also  on  the  ignorance  of  ancient  times,  which  attributed  all  the 
peculiar,  and  espedally  the  terrific  phenomena  of  the  natural  ele- 
ments to  supernatural  beii^s. 

That  there  is  in  our  very  nature  something  which  inclines  us  to 
believe  in  the  special  interpoation  of  bungs  intennediate  between 
Qod  and  ourselves,  seems  evident  from  the  fact,  that  even  the 
heathen  world,  not  poets  merely,  but  philosophers  such  as  Tfaales, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  (who  does  not  call  to  mind  his  doifiawl) 
Plato,  Zeoo,  the  Sttuos,  and  so  the  Roman  philosophers,  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  presiding  and  tutelar  genii,  mniiara  sii^«4^ 
•tmravM,  (iptMirarMfAaifuwcf.  SoMenander:  a«((r*t  JoijuM- «rJI^ 
mfmaQiaratat.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  all  the  famous 
nations  of  antiquity  admitted  the  like  doctrine.  It  was  familiar  to 
the  Jews,  during  the  Babylonish  exile ;  Tob.  5,  21.  The  early 
Christian  fathers  seem  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite  unanimous  in  it. 

But  subordinate  branches  of  this  genetic  subject  also  deserve 
particular  consideration ;  and  on  this  account  I  shall  arrange  them 
under  separate  heads. 

5.  Good  angeis  are  rpecial  miniaten  and  exeeutionert  of  dt'vtne 
justice.  This  b  implied  in  many  of  the  passages  to  which  appeal 
has  already  been  made.  But  the  reader  may  fiirther  consult  Gen. 
19, 1-23,  coropsred  with  Gen.  18,  1.  Z.  In  Exod.  12,  23  the 
r^riiian  probably  designates  the  destroying  angel,  who  was  the 
guardian  of  the  Jews.  See  also  Num.  22,  S2-36,  where  the  angel 
that  rtbukes  Balaam  is  called  a  )ii'^,  an  advertary  to  him.  Cer- 
tainly the  office  of  the  angel  here,  and  his  m^age,  are  not  such 
'  Dogm.  ( 102, 
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u  belong  to  Satan,  tbe  leading  malignant  spirit  Compare  also 
Josh.  6,  13.  14  S  Sam.  24,  16.  17.  2  K.  19,  36.  Acta  12,  23. 
Rev.  c.  7-11,  and  Rer.  c  16  sq.  Possibly  the  spirit  vho  went 
forth  to  mislead  Ahab,  in  order  that  he  might  fall,  1  K.  22,  21  aq. 
belongs  to  this  same  categorr.  There  are  cases  of  judicial  punish- 
ment, in  which  a  good  angel  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  delude,  in 
order  to  accOmpfish  tbe  end  of  punishmeoL  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  may  not  be  said,  widi  as  little  scruple  as  Paul  makes  the  de- 
claration, that  "  God  shall  send  them  [impostors]  strong  delunon, 
,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned,  who 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness;"  3 
Thess.  2, 11. 12. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  cooBrm  the  view  here  given,  than 
to  advert  to  Matt.  24, 30.  31.  13,41.  2Thess.  1,7;  which  rep- 
resent the  holy  angels  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  scenes  of  the  judgment-day ;  especially  in  tbe 
separation  of  the  righteous  andin  the  puntshmentof  the  wicked.  But 
let  the  reader  bevrare  how  he  views  this  part  of  the  subject.  Such 
a  ministerial  office,  that  is,  a  punitive  function,  is  not  predicated  of 
good  angels  only.  We  shall  see,  in  tbe  sequel,  that  Ood  also  em- 
ploys evU  spirits  in  the  infliction  of  chastisements,  either  in  tbe  way 
of  probation  or  of  punishment. 

6.  To  the  different  parti  and  elements  of  the  natural  world  angda 
teem  to  be  assigned  aa  tuperintendentt.  Some,  perhaps  many  of 
my  readers,  will  begin  to  hentate  here.  Yet  the  general  views  al- 
ready given  of  the  powers  and  offices  of  good  angels,  almost  ne- 
cessarily imply  this,  or  something  equivalent  to  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  Bible  lays  macb  stress  on  this  particular  view  of  angelic  offices. 
But  that  this  view  is  assumed,  or  implied,  in  several  passages,  may, 
I  think,  be  made  quite  probable.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
has  given  us  a  fuller  development  of  angehc  natures  and  offices, 
than  any  other  sacred  writer ;  inasmuch  as  he  employs  to  an  un- 
usual degree  tbe  agency  of  angels  in  the  machinery  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  of  his  grand  moral  epic.  Much  that  is  here  is  undoubtally 
costume,  and  nothing  more ;  as  we  should  of  course  expect,  in  a 
book  of  the  most  vivid  im^ery.  Yet  this  costume  is  in  oonformity 
to  the  Jewish  feelings  and  views  of  angels,  at  the  time  when  John 
lived :  and,  therefore,  in  many  places,  it  discloses  the  usual  opioions 
10* 
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of  the  Jewa  of  that  day  respecting  the  agency  of  angels.  For  ex- 
ample ;  in  B«T.  7,  1.  S,  the  four  winds,  which  had  been  blowing  a 
dreadfiil  tempest,  are  held  in  by  four  angels,  while  the  righteous 
are  sealed  in  their  foreheads.  Here  the  manner  of  the  writer 
•hows  that  he  appeals  to  the  usual  views  of  his  readers,  respecting 
'  apiritual  superintendents  of  the  elements.  In  Rev.  14,  18  we  read 
of"  the  angel  who  bad  power  over  the  fire,"  that  is,  wss  superinten- 
dent of  that  element.  In  Rev.  16,  5  "  the  angel  of  the  waters" 
is  spoken  of,  as  acknowledging  God's  justice  in  smiting  the  rivers 
and  fountains.  "The  angel  out  of  or  from  the  altar,"  in  Rev.  16. 
7,  is  probably  the  same  mentioned  in  Rev.  14,  18,  who  is  also  said 
"  to  come  from  the  altar."  lo  Rev.  19,  17  "  the  angel  standing  in 
the  sun,"  may  most  naturally  be  understood  of  the  angel  who  pre- 
sides over  the  sun. 

Here  is,  indeed,  DOthing  more  than  peculiar  and  special  develop 
ment;  but  is  there  not  an  implication,  that  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  truth  as  to  the  various  agencies  attributed  to  an- 
gels in  the  Scriptures  1  Let  the  reader  consult  with  care  the  passages 
in  the  note  for  the  Old  Testament  view  of  the  subject ;'  and  then 
itdvert  to  the  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament  quoted  above 
under  noa.  4, 5. 

How  widely  sentiments  resembling  tbis  were  diffused  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  oriental  nations,  every  tyro  in  literature  must 
know.  Who  are  the  borrowers  in  this  case  t  The  Jews  or  the 
heathen  1  1  apprehend  that  neither  is  strictly  so.  It  is  one  of 
those  views  of  things,  which  appears  tu  be  natural  or  congenial  to 
the  human  mind. 

Bretschneider  rejects  the  evidence  from  the  Apocalypse  respect- 
ing angels,  on  the  ground  of  its  tropical  and  figurative  style.  But 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  John  has  introduced  nothing  into  this 
book,  which  the  taste  or  the  creed  of  Christians  in  bis  day  would 
reject.  At  all  events,  tbe  supposition  made  above,  viz.  that  angela 
superintend  the  diSerent  elements,  serves  at  once  to  explain  and 
illustrate  many  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  and  elsewhere. 

■  Oen.  3,  34.  21, 17  eq.    SS,  11  13,  3  u.    Job  c  1.  c.  2.   33,  23— 

aq.    24,  7.   28, 12  iq.    32, 1.  2.  25  28.   33,  7.    a  K.  19, 35.    Pa.  34,  8. 

■q.  23.S0aq.  33,34.  Dbul33,3.  91,11—14.     103,20.    148,2,    b. 

Joeb..  5, 13  Bq.    Judg.  6,  12—23.  37, 36. 
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7.  AngeU  art  wUeretuors/or  men.  I  do  not  think  thia  capable 
of  00  dear  proof  from  the  Scriptures  as  either  of  the  preceding 
hekds.  But  there  are  Bome  passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to 
be  founded  on  the  admission  of  this  poation,  and  which  I  shall  nov 
endeavour  briefly  to  illustrate. 

I  have  already  cited,  for  another  purpose,  the  passage  in  Job  33, 
23,  which  speaks  of  the  yVs  ^Vs,^  angel  the  interceuor,  as 
performing  substantially  the  office  in  question.  So  in  Zech.  1,  12. 
13,  the  words  of  an  angel,  the  intercessor  tor  Israel,  ate  recorded, 
and  also  the  propitious  answer  of  the  Lord  to  his  supplication.  Ib 
Rev.  S,  3  an  angel  is  represented  as  taking  his  stand  by  the  altar 
in  heaven,  with  a  golden  censer  in  bis  band,  and  much  incense  as 
being  given  to  him,  that  he  might  present  it "  with  the  prayers  of 
all  the  saints  on  the  golden  altar  before  the  Lord."  This  immedi- 
ately calls  forth  symbols  of  acceptance  in  respect  to  the  prayeisj 
and  of  the  divine  indignation  against  the  persecutors  of  the  charch. 
I  know  of  no  exegesis  of  this  so  probable,  as  that  which  assigns  to 
the  angel  here  a  part  like  to  that  which  the  priest  performed  in 
the  temple.  When  be  offered  incense  while  the  people  were 
praying ;  see  Luke  1,  10.  The  smoke  of  the  odorous  incense 
ascending  upwards,  was  a  lively  symbol  of  the  supplications  ad- 
dressed to  Qod  on  high.  The  sweet  odour  betokened  the  acceptable 
nature  of  prayer  to  Him  who  was  the  object  of  it.  In  the  passage 
of  the  Apocalypse  before  us,  every  thing  conspires  to  render  this 
meaning  not  only  passible  but  probable. 

In  Rev.  6, 8  occura  a  case  of  the  like  nature,  where  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders  and  the  four  living  creatures  under  the  throne  of 
Qod,  present  "  vials  filled  with  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,"  that  is,  which  represent  or  symbolize  the  supplications  of 
the  saints  on  earth,  who  are  praying  that  the  wroi^  of  the  church 
may  be  redreiaed.  But  this  is  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, and  serves  only  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  sympathy  of 
the  heavenly  world  proceeded  in  behalf  of  the  injured  church ;  a 
sympathy  which  we  cannot  doubt  they  felt. 

I  might  adduce  other  instances  of  probable  alluMon  in  Scripture 
to  the  fact,  that  angels  were  regarded  as  intercessom.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  dwell  on  doubtful  passages.  Yet,  in  order  to  show  that  I 
am  not  building  upon  conjectar^  as  to  the  early  and  usual  'news 
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of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  Christians  also,  in  respect  to  the  matter 
before  us,  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  other  evidencefl  of  auch 
opiDions,  exhibited  by  the  writioga  of  the  first  centarf,  and  even  of 
an  earlier  period. 

The  book  of  Tobit,  which  I  am  inclined  to  assign  t9  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  puts  the  following  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Raphael,  wb«i  he  conies  to  the  aid  of  Tobit  and  his 
wife :  "  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  [archangels], 
who  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  have  access,  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One ;"  Tobit  12,  16.  In  v.  12  of  the  same 
chapter,  Raphael  speaks  of  himself  as  *'  having  brought  the  memo- 
rial of  [Tobit's]  prayer  before  the  Holy  One." 

The  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  a  production  {  as  Nitzscfa 
has  shown)  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  or,  at  the  latest* 
of  the  beginning  of  the  second,  presents  the  most  undoubted  evi- 
dences of  the  opinion  in  question,  as  existing  among  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  that  day.  Thus  in  Test.  Lev.  c.  3,  the  writer,  io 
describing  the  seven  heavens,  says :  "  In  the  fifth  [heaven]  are 
the  angels  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  who  minister  and  make 
propitiatory  offerings  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  nos  of  ignorance  com- 
mitted by  the  righteous."  In  the  next  clause,  the  writer  calb 
their  offering  "  a  rational  and  bloodless  offering  and  a  sweet  savour." 
I  understand  him,  therefore,  as  designating  offerings  of  supplication. 
But  he  may  possibly  refer  to  the  incense  which  they  offer,  as  in 
Rev.  8,  3. 6, 8,  which  still  could  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
^mbol  of  prayers  offered.  In  Test.  Lev.  c.  6,  Levi  inquires  for  the 
nameof  the  angel  whoisguidiog him.  The  angel  answers:  "lam 
the  angel  who  makes  intercession  for  the  race  of  Israel,  that  tbey 
should  not  be  smitten  to  extermination."  In  Test  Dan.  c.  6,  the  patri- 
arch says  to  his  sons :  "  And  now  draw  nigh  to  God,  and  to  the  angel 
{iTagaaoi}tt*os)  who  makes  intercession  (o[  supplication)  for  you." 

The  book  of  Enoch,  another  production  of  the  first  century,  and 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  Apocalypse,  exhibits  the  view  in 
question  most  abundantly.  In  c  9,  3  the  archangels  are  thus 
addressed  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the  giants 
before  the  fiood :  "  And  now  to  you,  0  ye  holy  ones  of  heaven,  the 
souls  of  men  make  complaint,  saying :  Obtain  justice  for  us  with 
the  Most  HigL   Thai  they  said  to  the  Lord :    Thou  art  Lord  of 
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Jords,  etc."  after  which  foUovs  a  long  interceesioD  on  the  part  of 
the  archangels.  So  in  c.  47,  3,  the  holy  ones  [the  archangels] 
assemble,  and  "  with  united  voice  petition  the  Lord  of  spirits,  on 
•cconnt  of  the  blood  of  the  righteous  which  bad  been  shed.* 
Among  other  things  they  ask,  that  "  the  prayeis  of  the  righteous 
maj  not  be  intermitted  before  the  Lord  of  spirits ;"  that  is,  the 
suppKcatiDg  angeb  present  the  prayen  of  the  righteous,  and 
ask  that  they  may  be  heard  and  accepted.  In  c  97,  4,  the 
pnyos  of  the  righteous  are  said  to  rise  up  in  remembrance, 
and  to  be  "deposited  in  testimony  before  tbe  angels."  In  c 
4D,  6,  Gabriel  in  represented  as  "  petitioning  anil  praying  for  those 
who  dwell  on  earth,  and  supplicating  the  tiord  of  s[Hrit3." 

So  late  as  the  time  of  Origen,  and  indeed  long  after,  the  doctrine 
of  angel-interceaBora  appears  to  bare  been  fully  believed.  Thus 
Origen  says :  "Always  he  [the  guardian  angel]  presents  the  prayers 
of  him  [tbe  pious  man],  through  the  only  High  Priest  [Christ],  to 
tbe  God  of  the  universe.'" 

These  testimonies  respecting  early  usage  cast  light  on  the  pas- 
sages dted  inm  tbe  Scriptures,  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us. 
The  biblical  writcre  have  axpreased  themselfes,  at  least  on  this  sub- 
ject, like  other  writers  of  the  early  ages.  How  much  of  this  is 
mere  aceommodation  to  the  usual  forms  of  speech  1  or,  to  put  the 
question  in  another  form.  How  much  of  this  representation  is  to  be 
literally  explained,  and  how  much  tro[»cally  1 

That  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  angels,  a  formal  presentation 
before  God  of  the  prayers  of  saints  on  earth,  pro  more  heminum, 
sarely  need  not  be  maintained.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  angels  are 
•pints.  The  representation  is  anthropopathic,  beyond  a  doubt ;  for 
the  nature  of  the  beings  concerned  with  tbe  matter  in  question 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  altogether  a  literal  sense  to  the  words. 
The  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  angels,  "who  are  all 
mioistering  spirits  to  tbe  heirs  of  salratipD,"  take  an  interest  in  all 
which  concerns  tbe  saints ;  that  amon^  other  objects  of  concern 
and  interest,  the  supplications  of  the  saints,  which  are  acceptable 
to  Qod,  are  observed  and  reported  (so  to  speak)  with  strong  desires 
that  they  may  be  heard.     As  to  the  real  manner  in  which  all  this 

'  Origen.  xtfi  Eixv  $  35.    Conlr.  Cels.  TIU,  30. 
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is  done, — that  is  beyond  the  evidence  of  our  senses  or  obeerratioii, 
and  seems  also  to  be  without  the  pale  of  Revelation. 

How  ea^ly  the  doctrine  now  before  us  may  be  abused,  ia  snffi- 
ineotly  evident  in  the  at»urd  practice  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
makesinvocation  to  angels.  In  Rev.  19,10.  22,8.  9,  and  Col.  2, 18, 
the  sacred  writers  have  decided  all  questions  of  this  nature.  Angeb 
are  professedly  mere  servants  of  God ;  they  are  subordinate  agents, 
not  piincipals.  Even  the  leading  early  Christian  fathers  are  most 
expressly  against  the  Romish  church  in  relatioB  to  iuvoking  angels.' 

The  view  which  has  been  taken  above  of  this  subject,  does  not 
involve  any  superstition  or  absurdity.  If  angeb  are  the  guardians 
of  the  saints,  they  doubtless  feel  an  interest  in  all  which  they  do, 
and  especially  in  all  their  acts  of  piety  and  deTT>tion.  That  they 
gladly  make  report  of  these  in  heaven,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  t» 
speak  more  humano  of  such  a  subject,)  cau  nnther  be  disproved, 
nor  rendered  improbable.  Sut  we  are  no  more  bound  to  worship 
or  invoke  them  on  (his  account,  than  laymen  are  bound  to  worslup 
and  invoke  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  make  intercession  for 
them.  Love  is  due  to  the  angels,  and  gratitude ;  and  whenever 
we  may  come  to  that  state  in  which  we  can  make  exprcssoa  of 
these,  nothing  will  bid  us  withhold  that  expression. 

Finally,  every  thinking  reader  will  eaaly  see,  how  many  seem- 
ingly obscure  texts  of  Scripture  are  placed  in  a  clear  light,  by  such 
vie^  as  have  been  exhibited  above.  ^Vhen  Paul  says  of  himself 
and  his.  fellow-suSerers :  "We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the 
world  and  unto  angels,"  1  Cor.  4,  9;  when  it  is  said  that  Chris- 
tians are  "  compassed  about  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  Heb. 
12,  1 ;  that  Christ,  when  he  had  "spoiled  [the  evil]  principalities 
and  powers,  made  a  show  of  them  openly,"  Col.  2,  15,  viz.  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world,  £ph.  3,  10 ;  these  and  other 
like  passages  stand  in  the  light  of  open  day,  when  connected  with 
the  considerations  that  haw  already  been  adduced. 

8.  There  are  different  orders  of  good  angels.  So  the  freqaeat 
designation  of  them  by  "  principalities  and  powers,"  plainly  im< 
plies.  So  the  name  archangel  implies ;  1  Thess.  4,  16.  Jude  v.  9. 
So  "  the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God,"  Rev.  1,  4,  and 

'  See  the  quotationi  in  Suicer'a  Theaaunu  Eccl.  p.  45,  sub.  v.  j^Tilot.  , 
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**  the  seren  angels  irho  stand  before  Ood,"  Ber.  8,  2.  So  the 
TBiious  appellations  given  by  Paul  imply,  tiz.  i^ai,  ^ovoiat 
tvnifuv,  &ji6rot,  xvfiStiiTts.  It  is  consonant,  moreover,  vith  all 
that  we  know  of  order  in  the  creation  of  God,  to  suppose  that 
there  are  gradations  among  angelic  beings. 

It  is  another  qtieation,  whether  cherubim  and  seraphim  indicate 
soperior  and  different  orders  of  angelic  beings.  Yet  I  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  serapliim,  (e'^Dnti,  ardetUes,  lucentes,  i.  e.  bright  or 
re^lendent  beings,) .  indicate  the  same  angels,  who  are  adverted 
to  as  the  presence-angels  of  Qod  in  Rev.  1,  4.  8,  2.  But  as  to 
cherubim,  they  are  the  living  creatures  who  are  represented  as 
supporting  the  throne  of  God ;  see  Ezek.  c  1  and  10,  and  compare 
Rev-  4, 6  sq.  Hence  the  symbols  of  them  were  carved  on  the 
walls  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  images  of  them  placed 
over  the  mercy-seat;  see  Ex.  26,  18 sq.  1K.6,  SSsq.  Hence 
m  2  Sam.  32, 11.  Ps.  18,  11,  Jehovah  is  said  to  "ride  upon  a 
cherub,"  because  cherubim  support  the  throne  on  which  he  is 
seated.  In  Ezok.  1.  c.  and  in  Rev.  c  4,  the  cherubim  are  repre- 
sented as  rational  beings,  worshipping  and  serving  God,  etc.  But 
whether  this  is  any  thing  more  than  the  drapery  of  the  picture,  may 
be  conadered  perhaps  as  doubtful.  At  all  events,  if  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  real  spiritual  beings,  they  are  of  en  order  different 
from  that  of  angels.  Witness  the  peculiar  form  of  them,  viz.  that 
of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle,  combined.  In  EzelcieJ  these 
four  forms  are  all  combined  in  each  one ;  in  the  Apocalypse  only 
one  of  these  respective  forms  belongs  to  each  of  the  four.  Is  not 
this  a  plain  index,  that  real  existences  cannot  be  meant  1  So  like  to 
each  other  are  they,  as  exhibited  in  Ezek.  c.  1,  and  Rev.  c.  4,  and 
yet  so  unlike,  being  composite  in  the  former  and  simple  in  the 
latter,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  the  same  real  beings 
in  both  cases. 

In  Gen.  3, 24,  indeed,  cherubim  are  represented  as  guarding  the 
tMe  of  life.  But  this  is  a  solitary  case,  and  unlike  .any  thing  else 
in  the  Bible.  In  what  manner  the  mystery  which  it  presents  can 
be  best  solved,  is  a  question  about  which  very  different  opinions 
have  been  entertained,  and  which  my  present  hmits  forbid  me  to 
diacoss  at  large.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  imageiy  emj^oyed,  to  suggest,  that  as  the  Old  Testament  idea  * 
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of  cberuUio  is  that  of  compcate  bongs  with  four  faces,  aod  as 
the  office  here  is  one  of  guarding  or  watching  effectually,  so  as  to 
prerent  all  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  beings  with  four  faces  and  Aill 
of  eyes  in  eveiy  part,  (Ezek.  10,  12,  comp.  Rev.  4, 8,)  not  unlike 
in  this  respect  to  the  poetic  Ai^us  with  his  hundred  eyes,  arc 
designated  as  the  ^mbol  of  a  moot  effectual  guarding,  on  the  part 
of  Jehovah,  gainst  farther  access  on  the  part  of  man  to  the  tree 
of  life.  "■  The  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,"  Gen. 
3,  24,  that  is,  which  was  wielded  by  the  hands  on  each  of  the  firar 
udes,  Ezek.  1,  8,  would  effectually  guard  in  every  direction  the 
gates  of  paradise.  I  cannot  hdp  thinlcing  that  this  simple  and  easy 
explanation  is  the  probable  one.  And  I  am  the  more  induced  to 
believe  that  symbol  only  is  de»gnated  by  the  name  of  cberulHm, 
because  the  second  commandment  forbids  the  Jews  to  "  make  any 
likeness  of  any  thing  which  is  in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neaUi,"  Ex.  20, 4.  Yet  the  tabernacle  and  temple  were,  t^  divine 
command,  filled  with  representations  of  cherubim.  What  is  the 
natural  deduction,  when  these  two  things  are  brought  together  1 
It  seems  to  be,  that  the  cherubim  are  not  real  and  actual,  but  only 
aymbolic  and  imaginary  beings;  of  great  significance,  indeed, 
when  introduced  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  conceptions, 
but  significant  only,  as  imagery.  Let  any  one  ask  himself:  Why 
were  not  the  tabemacle  and  temple  filled  with  images  of  angels 
and  archkngels  1  The  ready  answer  is,  that  they  were  real  "  beings 
in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath ;"  while  cherubim  are  the 
o£&pring  of  Jewish  and  poetic  imagination,  presenting  an  image  of 
great  significance,  and  therefore  strongly  commending  itself  to 
usage.  Surely  the  admirers  of  heathen  poetry  do  not  spurn  at  the 
conception  of  an  Argus ;  but  the  cherubim  are  incomparably  more 
significant  in  a  variety  of  respects.  The  fiict  that  man,  the  lord  of 
the  lower  creation ;  the  lion,  the  king  of  vnld  beasts ;  the  eagle, 
the  king  of  birds;  and  the  ox,  the  best  and  most  patient  servant 
among  all  the  cattle  or  tame  beasts ;  are  all  combined  in  one  being, 
proves  what  I  have  just  suggested ;  for  it  is  thus,  that  these  servants 
of  the  Most  High,  which  have  the  honour  of  supporting  his  throne, 
are  distinguished  as  possessing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  peculiar 
intelligence,  strength,  swiftness,  with  ready  and  patient  obedience. 
Now  all  these  are  moet  appropriately  symbolized,  by  the  four  lir- 
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mg  creatorea  which  are  represented  as  being  united  in  the  compo- 
aition  of  the  cherubim.  It  needs  indeed  some  lively  exercise  of 
aestbetical  power,  fiilly  and  duly  to  appreciate  images  so  poetic 
and  vivid  as  these,  and  also  a  good  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
symbols,  in  order  to  make  all  plain  and  easy.  But  when  the  nm- 
pie  mode  of  explanation  presented  above  is  once  offered  to  the 
mind,  it  seema  to  me,  rather  difficult  to  avoid  receiving  and  admit- 
ting it  At  all  eventa,  every  exegesis  which  makes  cherubim  to  be 
actual  and  real  b^gs,  must  meet  with  difficulties  that  are  insur- 
mountable, and  coDtradictiona  that  cannot  be  reconciled. 

1  have  sow  said  all,  in  respect  to  good  angels,  which  my  limits 
permit  More  might  easily  be  said  j  but  what  is  omitted  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  what  is  ordmarj  and  obvious  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted  in  any  good  d^ee  with  the  Bible.  In  a  similar  manner, 
but  ID  some  respects  more  briefly,  do  I  design  to  treat  of  my  next 
topic,  which  has  maoy  points  of  similitude,  and  some  of  strilcing 
discrepancy, 

v.     N&MBS,  QUILITIBS,   AND   ACTIOXS   OF   EviL   AnOELS. 

\.  Jb  totht  eatntial  nature  of  evU  Spiriia.  If  we  are  to  tabe 
Jude  T.  6  and  2  Pet  S,4  as  our  guide,  we  must  r^ard  them  as  having 
ODce  been ^ood  angels;  but "  they  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  and 
when  "  they  sinned,  God  cast  them  down  to  bell  or  Tartarus.'* 
This  account  of  the  matter,  moreover,  if  we  allow  the  present  and 
actual  existence  of  evil  spirits,  is  altogether  rational  and  probable^ 
for  it  does  not  comport  at  all  vntb  the  anak^  of  Scripture,  to 
suppose  that  God  created  them  evil  at  first  Even  the  Persian 
myUiok>gy  ventured  not  so  far  as  this.  Zoroaster,  in  the  Zend 
Avesta,  makes  Ahriman  to  have  been  originally  good,  when  creat- 
ed by  tbe  Infinite  One,  but  to  have  fallen  and  become  degenerate 
by  his  own  free  will. 

To  evil  angels,  then,  all  the  natural  attributes  which  belong  to 
this  order  of  beings  must  be  attributed ;  just  as  wicked  men  possess 
tbe  natural  attributes  of  the  human  race.  It  is  UDoecesaiy,  there- 
fbi«,  to  say  any  thing  here  of  the  physiological  or  metaphysical 
nature  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  tbeir  peculiar  moral  characteristics 
and  their  actions  only,  of  which  we  need  particularly  to  speak. 
11 
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2.  JfcttMS  and  orders  of  evil  Angds.  The  most  prominent 
division  of  them  is  into  "  the  devil  and  his  angels."  According  to 
this,  the  devil  or  Satan  ('|i;to  adversary)  stands  on  the  one  side, 
and  bis  angels  or  evil  spirits  or  unclean  spints  stand  on  the  other. 

Satan  or  6  8iapoi.og  is  a  name  so  common,  that  I  need  scarcdy 
refer  to  any  proof-passages.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  it  in 
Job  1, 6-12.  2,  1-7.  1  Cbron.  21,  1.  Zech.  3,  1.  2.  In  the  New- 
Testament,  the  same  Hebrew  appellation  is  occanonall;  retuned ; 
e.  g.  Matt  13, 26.  Mark  4,  16.  Luke  22,  3.  Acta  6,  3.  Rom.  16, 
SO.  Rer.  20, 2 ;  and  elsewhere  in  several  cases.  The  appellation 
i  dui^oXos  is  still  the  more  frequent  one ;  and  indeed  it  is  employed 
so  often  as  to  render  all  appeal,  for  confirmation  of  usage,  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  tempter,  o  *rtrp(t^«M>,  is  also  somewhat  frequent 
in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  Matt.  4,  l-ll .  13,  19.  Luke  22, 3. 
63.  Acts  6,  3.  1  Cor.  7,  6,  and  in  several  other  places.  Once  he 
is  called '^^aMdr  the  destroyer  Re:v.  9,  11;  oftener  Beik^c^oH 
Beelz^nd  Matt.  10, 25.  27.  12,  24 ;  and  once  SeXioiQ  or  BtiiaX 
Belial  ^  Cor.  6,  15.  These  last  names,  like  all  the  others,  are 
significant  either  of  Satan's  malignity,  or  of  the  contempt  and 
hatred  which  men  entertain  for  him. 

The  Rabbins  usually  call  him  '^^tiis  the  destroyer  (from  i»ii  to 
destroy),  or  else  Vkso  (from  ino  twnenum  and  ^j  mighty),  vhick 
seem  to  be  equivalent  to  atioJliiot. 

None  of  these  appellations  is  a  proper  name.  They  are  all  indi- 
cative merely  of  quality  or  of  actions.  But  such  is  the  case  alsOt 
as  we  have  already  seen,  in  respect  to  the  names  of  the  good  angeb 
as  well  as  of  the  evil  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  subor^nate  evil  spints  have 
particular  appellations  given  to  them.  They  are  sometimes  collec- 
tively called  the  devil's  angels,  077(101  <atr  Sta^htv,  \.  e.  me$ten- 
gtrs  or  lervaiifs  of  the  devil.  Matt.  26,  41.  Rev.  12,  7.  9,  comp. 
Rev.  9, 14.  The  more  common  appellation  in  the  New  Testament, 
however,  is  mtv/mta  axd&etQTa  vndean  spirits,  or  mitviiata 
nofiufi  eva  spirits;  Matt  10,  1.  12,  43.  Luke  11,  24.— Matt. 
12,  45.  Luke  7, 21.  Eph.  6,  12,  etc.  Appaitntly  they  once  hare 
the  name  Satan  (in  a  generic  sense)  applied  to  them,  e.  g.  Matt. 
12,  26,  "  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan ;"  but  here  the  last  name  stands 
for  iavtir  himself,  according  to  an  idiom  not  \mfrequeot  in  the 
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Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures ;  see  and  compare  Mark  3,  26. 
Luke  11,  18l  19,  which  seem  so  to  decide  this  matter. 

That  evil  apirits  in  general  are  subordinate,  in  some  sense,  to 
Satan,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  are  called  bis  angels  or  ser- 
Tants.  Such  a  view  appears  to  have  been  cofflmonly  entertained 
by  the  Jews :  "  He  casts  out  demons,  by  the  piiuce  of  the  demons," 
Matt  9,  34. 

Bat  there  is  another  appellation,  commoD  tbroaghout  the  Go^ 
pels,  viz.  Saiftifiof  or  Am/mm*,  i.  e.  demon.  Paul  employs  the 
first  name  five  times ;  James  once,  2,  19 ;  Luke  once,  Acts  17, 18 ; 
aiidtheApocalyp9eonce,9,20.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  employed  some 
forty-«x  time&  Jcufuow  appears  there,  also,  three  times;  else- 
where only  in  Rev.  18, 3.  Nearly  always  is  the  word  demon  etn- 
ptoyed,  in  the  Gospels,  in  conoection  with  demoniacal  possessions.' 
In  Acts  17,  IS,  it  bears  tbe  heathen  sense,  godi ;  and  the  like  of 
tiiis  is  Paul's  use  of  the  word  in  1  Cor.  10,  SO.  21,  and  perhaps 
1  Tun.  4,  L  In  James  2, 19,  it  seons  plainly  to  be  equivalent  to 
'  evil  qurils,'  generically  coondered. 

That  denum  is  employed  in  tbe  Gospels  in  a  sense  different  Irom 
the  classical  <»ie,  is  quite  plain.  The  oldest  use  oUaifmr  in  clanc 
Greek,  is  to  designate  deified  men,  that  is,  heroes  or  benefactors. 
Then  come,  next  in  ordo:,  the  meanings  godt  tuptriar  or  gods  in- 
ferior J  thm  that  of  the  genU  of  places,  persons,  etc  and  finally 
that  of  any  being  bdongbg  to  the  q>iritual  or  invisible  world. 
Tbe  name,  mere^  of  itself,  never  defdgnates  an  evil  being.  Hence, 
in  Older  to  characterize  specifically,  tbe  Greeks  said  ajaSoiaifM* 
and  xoKodaifin*.  But  in  the  New  Testament  the  mmple  appella- 
tion of  itself  means  only  and  always  an  em/  bong,  and  it  is  plainly 
equivalent  to  mcUm  ipirit  or  evil  ipirit. 

If  these  affirmationa  needed  proof,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  allude 
to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Greek  end  Roman  mythology  presents 
OB  with  no  order  of  bongs  that  corresponds  to  the  evil  spirits  of  the 

'  Jat/tfr  fa  the  proper  and  origi-  even  more  ezpreaiiTe  and  comjnV' 

nal  noun ;  3at/i6nor  U  not  (as  it  heiuire  than  the  noun.    For  the 

might  seem)  a  diminutiTe  or  thia,  re«t,  there  ia  oo  palpable  difference 

but  the  nenier  adjeelive  aaed  as  a  wtiicb  can  ba  ezpraaaed,  between 

naaiL    So  nif«t,  ao  often  employsd  iatfunr  and  ttu/tivtarf  as  to  sigoifi- 

for  Iiord,  \b  properly  an  adjective,  cation. 
Tlia  adjectira  thus  employed   ii 
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Hebrews.  Of  course  these  nations  had  no  proper  names  for  socb 
beings.  They  spoke,  indeed,  of  xaxoSaiftons,  but  tben  thej  meant 
only,  that  the  Saiftovts  in  question  were  malignant  or  full  of  evil 
purposes  toward  a  particular  individual,  or  nation,  or  object  AH 
the  gods  are  of  such  a  class,  by  turns,  whenever  they  become  enraged ; 
but  an  order  of  beings  like  devils,  only  and  always  malignant,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  knew  not;  and  consequently  they  had  no 
proper  names  to  designate  tbem.  Hence  the  ^regions  mistake 
of  arguing,  as  Farmer  and  others  have  done,  from  the  classic  Qre^ 
views  of  daiiuof  to  the  New  Testament  usage.  Plainly  da^ittf,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  as  different  from  icUi*iof  in  Homer,  Heaod, 
Plato,  and  other  Greek  writers,  as  the  ^eot,  or  i^tXot,  or  oiiqa*&Si 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  differenttirom  the  same  words  as  employ- 
ed by  the  heathen.  In  such  cases  the  New  Testament  writers 
hare  indeed  employed  classic  words,  but  plainly  in  quite  a  modifi- 
^sense. 

Some  other  appellations  are  occaaonally  given  to  Satan  and  his 
coadjutors ;  but  these  are  merely  dgnificant  of  rank,  or  power  in 
certain  respects,  and  will  be  brought  to  view  in  the  sequel,  where 
these  respective  topics  are  more  particularly  examined. 

According  to  the  disclosures  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  tbe 
New,  there  appears,  then,  to  be  but  one  devil  or  Satan,  and  to  be 
many  evil  spirits  or  unclean  spirits,  or  angels  of  Satan.  But  there 
is  one  circumstance  here  which  is  well  worthy  of  special  note.  This 
is,  that  Satan  is  rarely  mentioned  or  brought  to  view  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  for  it  is  only  in  Gen.  o.  3,  Job  c.  1  and  2,  1  Chron.  SI, 
1,  and  Zech.  3,  1.  2,  that  we  find  any  aceount  of  him  or  his  agni- 
cy,  with  any  certainty;  and  even  in  Geneas,  he  is  not  named.  Asit 
respects  the  passages  to  which  appeal  has  just  been  made,  however, 
the  matter  has  been  keenly  contested ;  but  it  aeems  now  to  be 
genffi'ally  conceded.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  angeh  cv  wro- 
anU  of  Satan,  no  express  mention  of  them  is  any  whne  made  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures ;  unless  it  be,  indeed,  that  Isaiah  twice  makes, 
in  a  popular  way,  an  allusion  of  this  nature.  In  Is.  13,  SI.  34,  14 
are  mentioned  tbe  B'''i''9<^  L  e.  goat-shaped  monsters  or  fbrest-demonsa 
as  dancing  over  the  ruins  of  andent  Babylon  end  of  Idumea.  The 
Seventy  render  the  Hebrew  word  here  by  daijto^.  Also  in  Is.  34, 
14  the  ri'^\'i  or  nocturnal  hobgoblin  (of  the  feminine  gendo-) 
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if  UBodated  with  the  satyrs  or  forest-demona.  Bat  there  is  no 
■officiait  erideoce,  in  the  original  of  these  paiBages,  that  aoy  thing 
toon  than  the  moduli  elf,  ipiite,  or  hobgoblin,  as  bellered  in  bf 
the  Tiilgar  among  European  natiooa  not  long  ifiiice,  is  meant. 
The  Arabians,  down  to  the  present  hour,  and  indeed  most  natiooa 
in  hither  Asia,  believe  that  all  desolate  places  are  inhabited  by 
nuachieroos  elves  and  bol^blins,  «ho  often  destroy  and  devour 
tnveUeis.  The  &ct  that  part  of  these  elves  are  represented  as 
feminine,  seems  to  exclude  them  from  the  order  of  demons ;  for  the 
Scriptures  nowhere  retx^nize  females  among  the  angels  good  or 
evil  The  two  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  Deut.  33,  17.  Ps. 
106, 37,  where  the  Seventy  have  rendered  cii^  by  iai/tovut,  afford 
no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  donons  are  really  meant  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  for  a-n.'si  means  pn^rly  domini  (from  i>ii  dommare), 
and,  in  the  passages  in  question,  it  stands  for  the  idoli  which  were 
the  symbok  of  the  dom,ini  worshipped  by  the  heathen. 

It  must  be  conceded,  then,  that  frequent  and  familiar  as  the  idea 
of  Satan  and  his  coadjutors  is  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  in  the 
Old,  the  first  is  Teiy  rarely  mentioned,  and  to  the  second  class  not 
even  any  certain  allusion  is  made,  much  less  is  there  a  direct  men- 
tion of  them.  The  Seventy  have  in  their  vernon  merely  given  the 
popular  views  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  exile  in  the  East, 
and  not  the  exact  senie  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

But  the  fact  now  stated  must  not  be  over-estimated  as  to  the  in- 
fluence it  should  have  upon  our  creed.  The  Saviour,  in  speakii^ 
of  Moses  and  the  ancient  prophets,  says :  "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time,  the  only  begotten  Son — be  bath  declared  hitn,"  John 
1, 18 ;  and  Paul  says,  that  "  the  gospel  has  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,"  2  Tim.  1, 10 ;  that  is,  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  and  the  full  nature  and  certainty  of  immortal  life  and  glory, 
were  but  imperfectly  revealed  by  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  re- 
nained  for  the  gnspel  to  complete  this  revelation.  And  so,  like* 
wise,  of  evil  spirits.  We  could  hardly  make  out  a  demonoit^ 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  indeed,  we  oould  not  do  any  thing  im- 
portant toward  one ;  and  as  to  any  very  definite  developments  re- 
speclii^  Satan  bimselC  his  rank,  condition,  and  peculiar  character, 
we  search  in  vain  for  them  there.  The  New  Testament  only  has 
given  us  a  sketch  of  all  these  in  some  good  measure  completed. 
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In  respect  to  the  New  Testament  itself,  moreoTer,  tbe  peculiar 
and  appropriate  sense  of  SiufMfio*,  as  connected  with  demoniacal 
possesnons,  is  scarcely,  if  indeed  at  all,  to  be  found  except  in  tbe 
Gospels.  The  instance  in  Rev.  16,  14  is  indeed  apparently  of  the 
like  tenor,  and  seeins  at  first  view  to  be  more  in  the  usual  way  in 
vtuch  Satan  is  q>oken  of.  But  if  this  is  so,  it  is  in  fact  tbe  only 
case  of  this  nature,  where  such  a  kind  of  influence  is  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as  being  connected 
with  demons.  Of  couise,  there  is  ground  to  doubt  here  respecting 
such  an  interpretation.  But  whether  there  is  s  mischierous  moral 
influence  at  all  ascribed  to  demons  indirectly  or  not,  we  shall  find 
'  occaaon  to  inquire  in  the  sequel. 

The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  wide  discrepancy,  as  to  the  scrip- 
tural representations  respecting  Satan  and  in  regard  to  demons,  has, 
somewhat  naturally  and  not  unfrequently,  raised  doubts  whether 
tbey  both  belong  to  the  same  class  of  beings ;  that  is,  whether 
Satan  is  merely  primtu  initr  fares,  or  of  an  order  of  beings  quite 
difierent  from  his  angels  or  servants.  Tbe  Scriptures  hare  not 
given  any  very  express  and  particular  reasons,  either  for  believing 
or  rejecting  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  views.  Yet  they  seem 
to  me  to  have  ^ven  hints,  by  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  con- 
clude, that  Satan  is  merely  primus  mter  pares.  Thus  in  Matt  13, 
36,  where  Jesus  speaks  of '  Satan  as  casting  out  Satan,'  although, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  probable  meaning  is :  '  If  Satan  cast  out  him- 
self,'  yet  the  ultimate  reference  here  is,  beyond  fair  question,  to 
demoniacal  influence.  This  then  is  considered  as  belonging  to,  or 
being  a  part  of,  Satan's  appropriate  province.  Conseqaently  de- 
mons are  regarded  as  acting  under  btm,  or  by  his  procurement.  So 
in  Acts  10,  38  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  vait  tov  iiap6l.ov  by  the  devil ;"  where,  again,  the  re- 
ference to  maladies  occasioned  by  demoniacal  influence  is  plain,  and 
therefore  this  influence  is  regarded  as  being  under  the  direction  of 
Satan.  These  passages  are  in  entire  accordance  with  Matt.  9,  34, 
vhere  the  Pharisees  are  represented  as  saying  of  Jesus,  that  he 
"casts  out  demons  by  the  prince  of  demons."  All  this  looks  like 
the  relations  between  master  and  servant,  or  king  and  subject,  and 
both  parties  may  therefore  naturally  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  same  species  of  being.    And  if  we  join  to  this,  the  se^ectl  de- 
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clarations  in  wluch  the  "  devil  and  bis  angels"  are  mentioned, 
Matt.  36, 41.  Rev.  12,  7.  9,  and  then  add  to  all  this  the  Ter;  fre- 
(^oent  occQirence  of  the  epithets  unclean  Bpirlts,  evil  spirits,  as 
applied  to  demons,  is  there  any  good  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
are  the  subordinate  agents  of  Satan,  or  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  species,  although  not  to  the  same  rank,  with  himself  1 

A  brief  cooaderaUoQ  of  the  ranks  or  orders  of  the  evil  angels, 
to  which  we  must  now  for  a  moment  attend,  will  serve,  perhaps, 
BtiU  further  to  confirm  this  impresmon.  Paul,  in  Col.  2,  I6,  speaks 
of  Christ  as  having  despoiled  ro;  onitf  xm  c of  (lovjioc,  &nd  made 
R  show  of  them  openl;  in  his  triumphal  exhibition.  Beyond  all 
reasonable  question  the  different  ordersof  evil  angels  are  here  ad- 
verted to,  and  <i^a^nnd  i^ovaiai  seem  to  mean  different  gradations 
of  tank.  Still  more  express  is  thissentiment  in  Eph.  6,  13,  where 
Paul  aays :  "  Our  contest  is  not  with  flesb  and  blood,  but  with  prin- 
cipalities, with  powers,  the  mlers  of  this  darkness — evil  spirits  in 
aerial  regions."  The  first  and  last  clauses  of  tins  verse  show,  that 
the  application  of  it  must  necessarily  be  made  to  evil  spirits ;  for 
the  contest  of  which  Paul  speaks,  is  "  not  with  flesh  and  blood," 
not  with  human  beings,  but  it  is  "  with  evil  spirits  in  the  aerial  re- 
gions,  M  tme  taoofofiots"  How Bretschneider  can  speak  of  this 
passage  as  applicable  with  any  probability  to  heathen  magistrates, 
I  know  not'  Certainly  almost  the  whole  current  of  even  recent 
interpreters  is  against  him.  "  The  rulers  of  this  darkness"  means 
the  evil  spirits  who  influence  wicked  men,  called  "  darkness"  here ; 
just  as  in  John  1,  6, "  The  light  sbineth  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
daricness  comprehendeth  it  notj"  and  justas  Paul  says  in  this  same 
epistle :  "  Ye  were  once  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord," 
Eph.  5, 8.  The  translation  above  of  the  last  clause,  "  evil  spirits 
in  aerial  regions,"  will  be  the  subject  of  remark  in  tbe  sequel. 
Paul  plainly  means  to  say,  that  the  contest  is  of  a  most  difficult 
nature,  because  it  is  carried  on  with  even  the  higher  ranks  of  evil 
spirits,  and  these  too  as  having  more  power  and  being  less  liable 
to  harm  from  us,  because  they  belong  to  those  which  dwell  in 
tbe  regions  of  the  air. 

What  confirms  this  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  in  E^h.  3, 3  Sa- 
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tux  is  spoken  of  as  the  prince  of  the  aeri&l  host ;  where  both  hif 
rank  and  the  usual  abode  of  evil  spirits  seem  to  be  alloded  to. 
A^ain,  in  1  Cor.  16,  24,  Paul  spealra  of  Christ  as  reducing  to  ut- 
ter inefficiency  {natofu^tna)  every  principality,  and  magistracy, 
and  power ;  vhich  plainly  refeA,  in  my  apprehennon  at  least,  to 
evil  angels. 

The  express  references  thia  made  in  Scripture  to  different 
orders  or  ranks  of  evil  angels,  make  it  altogether  probable,  that 
among  them,  as  among  the  good  angels,  there  are  diflerent  grada- 
tions of  condition.  But  more  than  this  general  idea,  we  cannot 
bring  out  from  the  Scriptures.  We  might  guess  about  the  various 
ranks,  as  the  Rablnns  have  done ;  or  we  might  indulge  in  poetic 
fancies,  like  Milton  and  others ;  but  theology  proper  can  claim 
nothing  more  than  the  generic  fact,  that  there  are  different  ranks 
of  evil  angels.  What  is  the  particular  character  and  official  sta- 
tion of  each,  lies  beyond  the  region  of  our  investigation. 

It  seems,  however,  to  follow  from  these  premises,  that  inasmuch 
as  there  are  other  evil  spirits  besides  Satan  who  hold  a  high  rank 
among  this  order  of  beings,  so  all  of  them  appear  to  differ  irom 
each  other  merely  in  rank,  but  not  as  to  the  essential  attributes  of 


3.  Jfumber  of  nil  Jlngels.  On  this  I  have  but  a  word  to  say. 
The  passage  in  Mark  5,  9-13.  Luke  8,  30,  which  respects  the 
many  evil  spirits  (called  legion),  who  possessed  a  single  individual, 
does  not  accomplish  any  thing  important  for  our  purpose.  Many 
here  is  only  a  relative  term,  in  distinction  from  the  otm  demon 
which  was  usually  concerned  with  demoniacal  possessions.  The 
plural  number  which  Paul  uses,  in  speaking  of  the  higher  orders 
of  evil  spirits,  viz-  prmctpalities,  fowert,  etc.  seems  of  couise  to 
indicate  that  there  are  numerous  subjects  or  subordinates.  The 
fact  that  diabolical  or  demoniacal  influence  is  exerted,  according  to 
the  representations  of  the  apostles,  over  all  the  heathen,  yea  over 
the  whole  world,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  many 
evil  s[Hrits;  for  nether  Satan  nor  any  of  his  associates  are  omni^ 
present  or  omnipotent  To  act  in  erery  part  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  act  thus,  moreover,  in  an  habitual  manner,  seems 
to  render  necessary  the  existence  of  many  unclean  or  evil  spirits. 

4.  Jnfiuence  and  agency  of  evil  Spirits.  This  topic  would  appear 
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to  be  etictHnpassed  with  no  very  8]>edal  difficulty,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spects Satan.  The  adveisaiy,  the  evil  one,  the  prince  of  ibis  irorld 
John  12,  31.  14,  30.  16,  11,  the  god  of  this  worM  2  Cor.  4, 4, 
the  dragon,  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  the  tempter,  and  other 
appellations  applied  to  Satan,  all  sufficiently  bdicate  his  evil  na- 
ture and  his  actual  influence  The  manner  in  which  he  assailed 
the  Saviour,  his  entrance  into  Judas  the  betrayer,  his  influence  over 
Ananias  as  to  covetousness  and  solemn  falsehood  Acts  5,  3  sq.  and 
ioDumerable  other  cases  of  the  like  kind,  all  show  what  evil  and 
pernicious  influraoe,  and  what  power  also,  Satan  has  over  the 
hearts  of  men.  He  seems  disposed  always  aod  eveiywhere  to  use 
this  malicious  power  to  the  uttermost  The  great  efforts  made  by 
the  persecuting  heathen  ^unst  the  church,  as  presented  in  Rer.  c. 
13  and  19,  seem  to  onginate  from  and  to  be  led  on  by  Satan.  In 
many  respects  he  appears  to  correspond  to  the  Ahriman  of  the  old 
Persians. 

I  need  not  dwell,  however,  od  traits  so  obvious  and  well  known 
to  all  my  readers  as  these.  It  shall  be  my  eadeavour  to  make  some 
remarks  on  topics  less  trite  than  those  already  suggested. 

We  have  seen,  that  Satan  scarcely  makes  any  figure  in  the  Old 
Testament  We  believe  him  to  have  been  concerned  with  thefall 
of  our  first  [nmits ;  not  because  he  is  named  in  Gen.  c  3,  but 
because  the  nature  of  the  transaction  there  related,  and  the  expla- 
nations of  this  transaction  and  hints  relating  to  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, lead  us  to  believe  it  In  reference  to  this,  in  Rev.  12,  9. 
i20, 2,  he  is  named  '  the  dragon,' '  the  old  serpent'  The  passages 
in  2  Cor.  11,  3.  1  Tim.  2,  13.  14.  John  8,  44,  and  1  John  3,  8, 
fill  show  that  the  apostasy  of  our  first  parents  was  attributed  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  influence  of  Satan.  But  his  name 
occurs  not,  except  in  books  written  after  the  Jewish  exile;  e.  g. 
1  Chron.  21,  1.  Zech.  3,  1.  2,  and  also  Job  1,  6-12.  2,  1-7 ;  the 
later  origin  of  which  last  book,  however,  is  less  certain.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  ground  of  omission  in  the  Old  Testament  (with 
these  few  exceptions),  the  fact  itself  stands  unquestioned  and  un- 
qustionable. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  everywhere  full  of  alluEaons  to 
Satan.  This  is  a  common  trait  of  all  its  writings.  The  persua- 
sion respecting  him  must  have  been  not  only  full,  but  deep,  and  as 
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it  were  alUpervading.  He  is  often  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
Saviour ;  and  although  the  former  is  most  erideotiy  and  markedly 
described  as  inferior  to  the  latter,  yet  to  SatEUi  is  everywhere  aa- 
eigned  the  power  of  doing  great  mischief. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ezcesave  use  that  has  been  made 
of  the  passages,  which  speak  of  his  influence  and  dominion  t  Be- 
cause, in  reference  to  the  widespread  influence  of  Satan  he  ia 
called  the  "  prince  of  this  world/'  and  even  the  "  god  of  tlus 
world,"  are  we  literally  to  interpret  passages  of  this  nature,  aod 
thus  in  a  clandestine  manner  introduce  effectually  the  old  dualism 
of  Zoroaster  and  the  Pernans  t  This  indeed  has  often,  Tery  often, 
been  substantially  done ;  done,  I  acknowledge,  for  the  most  patt 
without  any  direct  intention  of  such  «  nature.  Still,  there  is  an 
impreadon  wide-spread  among  the  lower  classes  of  people,  even 
in  OUT  country,  that  Satan  is  a  kind  of  omnipotent  being ;  and  be 
is  often  represented  as  the  successful,  or  rather  the  inviiKible  rival 
of  the  great  Redeemer.  Yet  the  New  Testament  is  full  enough  of 
instmctiou  relative  to  this  sabject,  to  correct  any  ernweous  views 
in  relation  to  it,  if  it  be  duly  examined.  I  need  only  appeal  to  the 
large  class  of  passages,  which  represent  Satan  as  a  conquered 
enemy,  as  "  &Uing  like  lightning  from  heaven ;"  as  reduced  to  s 
state  of  impotence  {xoMo^javfitof)  in  respect  to  that  deadly  power 
vhich  he  exercises,  Heb.  S,  14;  and  all  the  evil"  prindpallties  and 
powers  and  magistrates,"  1  Cor.  15, 24.  Eph.  6,  12.  CoL  3,  16, 
as  subdued,  or  to  be  subdued  and  utterly  discomfited  by  Christ; 
for  "  the  prince  of  this  world  is  cast  out,"  John  12, 31 ;  "  the  Son 
of  God  was  manifested,  that  be  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,"  1  John  3, 8 ;  and  Christians  are  everywhere  spoken  of  as 
h&ng  liberated  £rom  lus  dominant  power,  1  John  5,  18.  19.  4,  4, 
etc.  When  the  apostle,  therefore,  calls  Satan  the  "god  of  this 
world,"  and  the  Saviour  calls  him  the  "  prince  of  this  world,"  it  is 
the  world  of  the  wicked  which  is  meant ;  for  such  is  the  osual 
idiom  of  the  Scriptures.  And  as  to  the  power  of  Satan  even  over 
the  vicked,  that  is  eveiywbere  presented  in  the  New  Tcstamoit, 
as  sometbiog  which  will  wholly  cease  after  a  time,  and,'  the  regn 
of  the  Prince  of  peace  become  universal. 

It  ia  the  extent  of  Satso's  influence  among  the  'mcked,  then, 
whtdi  is  deugnated,  when  his  kingdom  or  reign  is  q^ken  of  in  the 
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nanner  jost  noted.  And  as  all  idolatry  is,  in  the  ScriptDrea,  re- 
presented BS  being  in  connezioD  vith  the  aeducing  B|»nt  of  Satan ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  world,  even  now,  ia  in 
*A.  heathen  atate ;  no  wonder  that  the  sacred  books  speak  of  Satan's 
dominion  and  power  in  the  manner  abreadj  exhibited. 

Bot  let  it  be  remembered  aAer  all,  yea  let  it  be  deeply  inscribed 
on  the  tablets  of  erery  memory,  that  all  the  success  of  Satan  is  due 
rather  to  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  man,  than  to  his  absolute 
eontiDl  over  him.  James,  in  c.  1, 14,  represents  every  one  as  tempted, 
**  when  drawn  away  with  his  own  lust  and  enticed ;"  and  passages 
like  Rom.  1, 31-32.  OaL  5,  19-21,  which  ascribe  the  sins  of  men 
mainly  to  their  own  eril  passions  and  forbidden  lusts,  show  that  the 
causatiTe  agency  of  Satan  is  not  necessarily  dominant  nor  compul- 
sory. The  evil  desires  and  lusts  of  men  may  bring  them  under  the 
power  of  Satan,  and  thus  make  them  members  of  his  community; 
and  these  may  and  do  render  them  far  more  exposed  to  the  power  of 
Satan's  wiles,  and  so  a  more  easy  prey  of  this  roaring  lion.  Yet  «li 
this  is  in  a  voluntary  way  on  the  part  of  man.  To  represent  Satan 
as  not  only  an  implacable  and  malignant,  but  also  an  irresistible,  yea 
quaa<onuiipotent  adversary,  althoi^h  often  done  in  the  pulpit  and 
by  the  press,  is  not  only  unscriptural  but  on^ucriptural.  I  say 
this  inth  entire  confidence,  because  I  can  establish  the  truth  of  it 
beyond  appeal.  What  says  James  1  "  Re^st  the  devil,  and  be  will 
flee  from  you."  And  what  Peter  1  "  Be  vigilant ;  because  your 
adTersary,the  devil,  as  a  roaring  Hon,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
be  may  devour ;  whom  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith,"  1  Pet  6, 8.  9. 
The  context  shows  that  the  writer  here  refers  to  the  peisecutions  ex- 
cited by  SatBD  against  the  Christian  church  j  and  that  vigilance, 
even  here,  would  do  much  for  thar  preservatioiL  And  how  does 
Paul  express  himself  in  relation  to  this  subject  1  "  Give  no  place 
to  the  devil,"  Eph.  4,  27.  All  his  power  over  us,  \hea,  arises 
from  our  own  reminness,  weakness,  and  negligence.  Why  should 
we  talk,  or  listen  to  others  who  talk,  of  Satan's  '  irresistible'  power, 
of  his '  omnipotence'  to  mislead  us?  We  see  that  the  Scriptures 
declare  it  to  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  mischief  he  would  do. 
«  Renst  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."  We  are  stronger 
fliaa  he,  then,  if  we  choose  to  put  forth  our  strength.  Or,  to  ex- 
prcn  what  1  mean  more  exactly,  whatever  his  power  or  influence 
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nay  be,  it  cauDOt  be  such  but  that  we  are  adequate  to  meet  and  to 
repel  it.  Wheo  Paul,  tberefore,  speaks  of  such  as  oppose  them- 
selves  to  gospel-tnith,  as  being  "  ensoared  by  the  devil,  and  taken 
captive  by  him  at  his  vill,"  it  is  not  because  Satan  has  power  to* 
take  tbem  captive  noUnttt  vidmta,  but  because  they  voluntarily 
yield  themselves  np  to  his  will.  In  this  manner  Paul  represents  at 
length  the  wickedness  ot  the  world  at  large,  in  Rom.  1,  21  sq. 
Indeed,  any  other  ground  than  this  would  divest  wicked  men  at 
once  of  all  their  personal  guilt,  and  consequently  of  all  their  ac- 
countability to  God  because  of  it. 

How  deeply  these  conaderations  intrench  upon  the  long  prac- 
tised methods  of  exhilnting  Satan  as  omnipotent  and  omnipresent, 
every  thinking  mind  will  easily  perceive.  Especially  has  the 
Romish  diurch  erred  here,  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  ot  of 
moderation.  According  to  the  doctrines  which  they  sedulously 
inculcate,  Satan  has  not  only  irresistible  power  over  the  world  of 
the  wicked,  but  next  to  such  a  power  even  over  Christians.  Nothing 
hut  exorcisms,  and  holy  chrisms,  and  lustrations  with  holy  water, 
and  incantations,  and  the  like,  can  keep  off  evil  ^irits  or  disarm 
them  of  tbdr  fatal  power.  And,  as  the  consummation  and  chief  end 
of  all  the  doctrine,  nothing  short  of  the  interposition  of  the  priest- 
hood can  secure  any  one  against  destruction,  either  in  this  world 
or  the  next;  an  interposition,  however,  which  is  not  "freely 
given,"  as  the  Saviour  commanded  his  disciples  to  impart  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel,  but  to  be  purchased  at  whatever  price  the 
church  may  fix  upon  it. 

Many  a  sermon  and  many  a  book  even  by  Protestants,  also, 
needs  correction  in  the  light  in  which  the  Scriptures  have  placed 
this  subject.  I  have  more  than  once  heard,  from  the  pulpit,  di^ 
courses  which  were  eloquently  and  impressively  written  and  pro- 
nounced, the  amount  of  which  was,  that  the  devil  is  so  formidable 
a  rival  of  Almighty  God,  that  the  latter  saw  no  way  of  effectually 
crushing  bis  power,  but  by  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  to  suSer 
and  die ;  and  the  necessary  inference  from  the  positions  taken  was, 
not  that "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  up  his  only  be- 
gotten Son;"  but  that  God  so  hated  the  deml,  that  in  order  to 
be  avenged  on  him,  and  to  put  him  down,  he  gave  up  his  Son,  and 
devoted  him  to  suffering  and  death.     Horresco  referens.     I  shall 
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HCrer  forget  the  inToluntary  shudder  that  came  over  me,  while  lis- 
tening to  such  appalling  views  of  God's  benevolent  deagns. 

But  enough  of  this  topic.  The  result  uf  our  inquiry  here  is 
plain  and  simple.  Satan  derives  his  success  from  our  volieniary 
sabjection  and  yielding  to  him.  He  has  no  power  to  harm  us, 
when  we  resist  him, — no  more  than  he  had  to  harm  the  Saviour, 
when  he  was  tempted,  but  still  without  any  sin.  Be  the  power  of 
Satan  what  it  may ;  be  it  exercised  in  one  way  or  another  on  our 
own  minds,  either  by  direct  influence  or  indirect ;  it  matters  not 
Resist  the  oevu.,  ano  be  wn.L  flee  fboh  Yor. 

Thus  much  for  the  morai  influence  of  Satan.  But  the  Scriptures 
ascribe  to  him  someUung  more  than  this,  and  something  in  various 
respects  di£^«nt  from  it.  They  represent  him,  in  some  cases,  as 
the  author  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  evil.  We  must  pass  this 
part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  in  brief  review  before  us. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  attitude  in  which  the  introductory 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Job  place  Satan,  is  plainly  the  one  that 
is  now  before  us.  Satan  is  the  direct  agent  in  bringing  destruction 
upon  the  patriarch's  family,  and  then  in  smiting  lum  with  grievous 
ulcerations.  It  matters  not  whether  this  is  merely  imagiaation  oo 
the  part  of  the  writer,  or  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  my  present  object 
is  concerned.  In  either  case,  the  views  which  the  writer  and  also 
his  contonporaries  entertained  in  respect  to  the  appiopriate  agency 
of  Satan,  are  developed.  If  the  story  be  fiction,  still  it  must  be  fic- 
tioD  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  apprehensions  of  those  who 
nae  originally  to  read  it ;  for  the  period  of  inventing  monstrosities 
in  poetry  had  not  yet  arrived.  That  was  a  woric  which  remained 
for  rank  superstition  and  enthusiasm  to  accomplish  in  after  ages. 

The  other  cases  in  the  Old  Testament  of  agency  by  Satan,  in 
Gen.  0.  3.  1  Chron.  c.  11.  Zech  c  3,  are  of  a  moral  nature,  and 
therefore  bdong  to  the  kind  of  agency  which  we  have  before  con- 
ndered.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  agency  in  question  is  some- 
what amply  disclosed.  Thus,  in  ref^ence  to  the  demoniacal  influ- 
ence which  inflicted  diseases  upon  men,  in  Matt.  12,  26  this  is 
represented  as  under  Satan's  direction  or  superintendence.  In  Luke 
13,  16  Jesus  speaks  of  a  Jewish  woman,  who  had  been  bowed 
down  by  infirmity  for  eighteen  years,  as "  having  been  bound 
by  Satan"  during  that  period.  In  Acts  10,  38  Peter  speaks  of 
13 
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Jesns  as  having  "  h«&led  all  that  were  oppressed  by  the  deri],"  la 
1  Cor.  b,  6  Paul  directs,  that  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth 
should  be  <*  delivered  over  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  might  be  saved,"  that  is,  given  over  to  be  chastised 
bj  disease ;  and  this  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  in  order  that  the 
oSender  might  be  led  by  chastisement  to  a  repentance  connected 
irith  salvation.  So  of  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  whom  Paul "  had 
delivered  to  Satan,  that  they  might  leam  not  to  blaspheme,"  1  Tim. 
1,  20.  The  veiy  nature  of  the  object  in  view,  id  these  cases, 
shows  that  only  physical  and  temporal  calamiQr  can  be  mean^ 
and  not  the  mora)  deludon  of  Satan. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  Apocalypse  for  erid«ice, 
Satao  there  stands  forth  pre-eminent  in  all  that  is  mischievous, 
either  in  a  temporal  or  spiritual  respect  If  the  representations 
there  made  be  regarded  even  as  oothii^  morethan  the  machinery, 
so  to  speak,  of  this  great  moral  Epopee,  still  they  are  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  and  feelings  of  the  writa*  when  tiie  Apocalypse  was 
composed. 

Passages  litce  these,  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  demons  or 
secondary  evil  angels  are  the  subordinates  of  Satan,  show  that  he 
has  an  influence  in  occasioning  physical  evil  as  well  as  moraL 
Kot,  however,  that  he  is  the  author  of  all  physical,  nor  even  of  all 
moral  evil ;  but  that  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of  bis  agency  to  do 
mischief  in  both  respects. 

I  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make,  at  present,  in  relation  to 
Satan^s  agency  in  producing  mord  evil.  This  agency  is  not  only 
made  prominent  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  is 
very  frequently  mentioned.  Whether  this  is  because  Satan  is  the 
dominant  evil  spirit,  and  so  what  other  evil  spirits  under  him  do  is 
ascribed  to  the  leader,  (in  conformi^  with  the  maxim,  Qui/acU 
per  alium,/acU  per  se^  or  whether  he  is  in  propria  persona  and 
directly  the  principal  agent  in  tempting  to  moral  evil  among  men, 
are  questions  not  directly  and  expressly  decided  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Still,  as  Satan  is  not  omnipresent,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  in  all  places  at  the  same  time ;  as  he  is  a  spirit  of  limited  pow- 
ers, and  cannot  well  superintend  such  an  infinite  variety  of  mis- 
chief at  one  and  the  same  moment;  the  probability  seems  to  he, 
that  although  the  Bible  speaks  of  him  as  the  great  moving  cause. 
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yet  it  regards  him  u  employing  many  subordiaates.  What 
eUe  can  be  meant  by  "  tbe  devil  and  his  angels,"  but  evil  agents 
■tandiDg  io  such  a  relation  1  And  although  we  have  no  express 
declaration  as  to  the  number  of  Satan's  angelS)  yet  the  work  which 
they  perform  is  of  such  an  extent,  and  so  exceedingly  various  and 
manifold,  that  we  cannot  well  suppose  the  evil  angels  to  be  few  in 
numbo-.  We  feel  in  some  measure  constrained  to  regard  them 
as  nnmeroos.  Hence  the  apostle  apeaka  in  the  plural  of  their 
ilfj[tti  and  i^avaiai ;  which  in  itself  and  by  cooseqaence  indicates  nu- 
merous subordinates. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  de- 
moat  or  the  angels  of  Satan. 

The  appellations  demons,  vnclean  spirits,  aril  spirits,  are  indica- 
tive of  the  nature  of  those  beings, — of  their  nature  both  in  a  meta- 
physical and  a  moral  sense.  But  it  is  only  the  latter  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned. 

The  fact,  that  demons  are  Satan's  angels  or  servants,  is  in  itself 
proof  that  they  are  malignant  and  miscluevoas.  But  bow  T  We 
have  seen  that  Satan  is  concerned  with  both  phyncal  and  moral 
eviL  The  latter, indeed, ae^ns  to  be  his  main  object;  but  the 
fi»mer  he  sometimes  inflicts,  as  one  of  the  agents  which  divine 
jostice  employs.  Is  such  the  case  with  itmoaa  or  secondary  evil 
quritfl  t  Or  is  thor  circle  of  action  more  contracted  1 

At  first  view,  many  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  regard  these 
questions  as  strange.  And  yet  there  is  more  room  to  ask  them,  if 
tikt  representations  of  Scripture  are  to  be  our  ample  guide,  than 
they  probably  are  aware  of. 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  will  make  this  quite  plain.  In  tbe  Old 
Testament,  Satan's  angels  or  subordinates  are  never  mentioned, 
nor  even  distinctly  hinted  at.  The  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  day  must 
therefore  have  reasoned  themselves  into  a  belief  of  such  a  doctrine, 
by  using  premises  which  they  found  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  or  they 
mnst  havederived  a  bint  of  it  from  other  sources.  In  theKew  Testa- 
ment, however,  there  is  no  want  of  rec<^ition,  that  subordinate 
evil  spirits  exist,  and  are  busily  engaged.  But  that  they  are  direct 
agents  in  enticing  to  moral  evil,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
where  plainly  asserted. 

I  bare  already  remarked,  that  aside  from  the  Qospels,  we  rarely 
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neet  witb  tbe  mention  of  demons  or  subordinate  evil  spirits.  ^«i- 
ItopiM  or  ISaifim*,  in  Acta  17,  18.  1  Cor.  10,  20.  21,  probably  1 
Tim.  4,  1,  and  Rev.  9,  33,  bas  tbe  classic  or  heatben  meaniDg.  In 
ibe  Evangelists'  sense  of  tbe  word,  we  find  '  demon '  out  of  the 
Gospels,  only  in  James  2,  19.  Rev.  16,  14.  18,  2.  The  Gospel  of 
John,  moreover,  exhibits  it  only  as  employed  by  the  Jews,  or  with 
direct  reference  to  their  employment  of  it ;  viz.  John  7, 20.  8, 48. 
49.  52,  10,  20.'  21.  *  Undean  spirits'  also  is  a  phrase  mostly 
confined  to  the  first  three  Gospels.  Luke  employs  it  once,  in  Acts 
8,  7,  and  John  in  Rev.  16, 13. 18, 2.  Tbe  appellation '  evil  spirits' 
is  limited  again  to  tbe  first  three  Gospels,  and  to  Acts  19, 12.  13, 
15.  '0  aottiQoe,  i.  q.  6  Bid^olot,  is  more  frequent.  But  this  does  not 
concern  our  present  inquiry. 

Of  all  these  cases,  now,  in  which  any  of  these  appellations  are 
used  as  designating  the  subordinates  of  Satan,  wbere  is  there  one 
that  stands  connected  directly  with  an  account  or  assertion  of  tbe 
production  of  moral  evil,  or  of  solicitation  to  it  1  The  only  one 
which  wears  an  appearance  of  this  kind,  (unless  I  have  overlooked 
some  other  instance,)  is  to  be  found  in  Rev.  16,  12.  13 ;  yet  even 
there  it  is  apparent,  that  the  unclean  spirits  who  are  mentioned, 
are  agents  merely  in  leading  out  the  hosts  of  the  beast  and  false 
prophet,  that  tbey  may  be  ultimately  destroyed,  in  the  valley  of 
Armageddon,  Rev.  16,  16.  Elsewhere  universally,  (I  believe,) 
it  is  the  production  of  physical  and  not  of  moral  evU,  in  which  de- 
mons are  represented  as  being  concerned. 

That  tbe  inSuence  ascnbed  to  tbem  in  the  Gospels,  and  tbe  few 
passages  of  the  Acts  which  mention  tbem,  is  of  such  a  nature,  is 
manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the  demoniacs,  or  the  subjects  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  are  nowhere  addressed  or  treated  as  being 
morally  to  blame,  because  they  are  possessed  by  evil  ^irits.  I  do 
not  mean  that  no  blame  attaches  to  them  for  having  brought  this 
evil  upon  themselves ;  for  there  are  cases  of  this  land  in  which 
a  return  of  tbe  evil  is  threatened,  provided  they  relapse  into  sin. 
Bat  the  ample  fact  that  they  are  possessed  by  demons,  is  always 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  a  calamity  or  a  punishment,  and  not  as 
a  crime.  In  no  case  are  tbey  treated  as  able  to  expel  the  demon, 
by  any  effort  of  their  own,  or  by  any  exercise  of  their  own  wilL 
A  fomgn  and  extriitsc  power  most  come  to  their  aid.    They  are 
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nerer  reboked  becsuse  they  do  not  renst  this  kind  of  Satanic  iufla- 
cnce.  AdJ  in  fact,  it  is  regarded  and  treated  u  one  of  the  chief 
nuraculouspowasof  Christ,  that  be  could  cast  out  demcMu;  'Ooraie 
demoniacs  erer  addressed  as  having  any  power  to  reast,  or  erea 
modify,  the  influence  of  their  tormenton. 

This  consideration  puts  all  the  caws  of  demoniacs  ob  a  ground 
entirely  different  trom  that  of  those  who  yield  themselves  to  the 
moral  influeace  of  Satan,  and  who  are  always  r^arded  and  treat- 
ed 88  criminal,  and  as  able  to  delirer  themselTes  from  the  power 
(€  their  seducer.  Rout  i/is  devil,  and  he  aill  Jlee  from  you.  b 
fliere  any  thing  like  this  addressed  to  a  demoniac ;  or  any  thing 
nid  respecting  him,  which  denotes  that  he  has  power,  or  is  under 
obligation,  to  liberate  himself  from  his  invinble  tormentor  1 

How  little  this  fiimlamentat  distinction  between  the  common  mo> 
ral  Satanic  influence  and  dtmoniacal  influence,  has  been  re- 
garded by  writen  upon  demonology,  even  a  common  observer 
may  soon  perceive,  who  reads  tiieir  productions.  And  the  views 
of  the  whole  sul^eet  of  demoootogy  to  which  this  distinction  ne- 
C(vari]y  leads,  must  be  of  fundamental  importance. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  dengn  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  New 
Testament  demonology.  This  would  require  more  room  than  can 
he  here  spared  ;  in  fact  it  might,  of  itself,  eanly  occupy  a  moder- 
ate volume.  It  is  posnble  I  may  hereafter  give  some  hints  in  r^ 
gard  to  this  matter;  for  however  confident  the  Neologists  may 
be,  that  the  contest  about  the  real  existence  and  influence  of  de- 
moos  is  nearly  if  not  quite  enled,  I  am  far  from  bong  of  sncb 
an  opinion.  My  belief  is,  that  the  same  principles  of  exegesis 
which  eliminate  actual  demoniacal  ioflu^ce  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, must  also  decide  against  the  actual  existence  of  good 
angels,  against  the  resurrection  and  future  judgment,  and  in  fact 
ig^DSt  eveiy  miracle  which  is  recorded  ;  and  what  proves  ao 
much,  proves  a  great  deal  more  Uian  I  am  disposed  to  admit 

To  aver  that  '  evil  spirits  cannot  bare  a  power  of  inflicting 
diseases,'  is  mvely  begging  the  question.  Whatever  powen  they 
have,  must  be  known  to  us  only  by  revelation ;  and  we  cannot 
make  out  an  a  priori  argument  against  the  influence  now  under 
conaderation.  And  when  Farmer  and  others  appeal  to  the  di- 
vine benevolence,  as  deciding  against  the  adnussion  of  demoni- 
12* 
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acal  influence,  why  does  he  not  tell  U8  whether  the  toraado,  the 
simoom,  the  plague,  the  cholera,  the  volcano,  and  thousands  of 
other  evils,  disprove  the  divine  benevolence,  in  case  we  admit 
their  real  existence  1  And  above  all,  how  can  an;  one  admit 
that  Satan  is  permitted  to  roam  about  and  entice  men  to  their 
eternal  ruin,  and  yet  deny  the  possibility  that  demons  can  ipflict 
temporal  and  physical  evil  coDsistently  with  (he  divine  govern- 
ment? 

That  q>irit8  can  have  control  over  matter,  will  not  I  suppose 
be  questioned,  so  long  as  God  governs  all  worlds,  and  we  our- 
selves make  use  of  our  own  bodies  as  entirely  subservient  to  our 
minds.  And  why  may  not  demons  smite  with  physical  maladies, 
as  well  as  other  agents  in  nature,  or  as  well  as  Satan  1 

As  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  empowered  to  do  this,  or 
as  to  what  and  how  many  diseases  they  can  inflict,  or  what  is 
the  peculiar  character  of  these  diseases,  I  pretend  to  no  certain 
knowledge,  and  am  not  aware  of  any  direct  sources  of  such 
knowledge.  That  their  influence  is  confined,  as  Farmer  and 
otbeis  seem  to  contend,  to  (he  infliction  of  epilepsy  and  madness, 
is  notoriously  erroneous.  What  means  the  deaf  and  dumb  sfint  ? 
Or  what  the  woman  bowed  down  with  infirmity  by  Satao  for 
eighteen  years  1  Most  evidently  when  men  reason  thus  they 
have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  subject 

The  question,  whether  the  demoniacal  influence  under  consider- 
ation was  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  the  Saviour  made  bis 
appearance,  or  whether  it  still  continues,  is  a  graver  one  tban 
many  seem  to  imagine.  If  it  be  in  the  nature  of  demons  to 
inflict  physical  evils,  is  that  nature  changed  1  Have  they  laid 
aside  their  malignity  1  Or  are  they  sent  already  into  confinement  ? 
If  not,  who  can  disprove  that  tbey  still  have  an  efficiency,  like  to 
that  of  ancient  times,  although,  as  we  should  naturally  expect, 
somewhat  modified  under  the  gospel  dispensation  t 

But  I  must  not  launch  out  upon  such  an  ocean,  since  time  will 
not  permit  so  long  c  voyage  as  would  be  necessary.  I  hasten 
therefore  to  close  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  powers 
and  actions  of  demons  or  evil  spirits,  by  observing,  that  although 
the  New  Testament  nowhere  expressly  asserts  their  evil  mord 
iofluence^  (as  we  have  already  seen,)yet  there  are  passages  which 
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aeem  to  imply  it.  Of  Satan's  misdueroua  moral  mflaenoe,  we 
do  not  doubt  Nay,  this  is  immeasurably  the  most  coiwdcrable 
dereJopment  of  his  character.  Now  as  demons  are  the  angels  or 
servants  of  Satan ;  as  they  are  sentenced  to  eTerlasting  punishment 
with  him ;  since  the  Apocalypse  rqiraents  the  angds  of  Satan 
as  fighting,  with  Uieir  leader,  against  Michael  and  his  angels,  and 
against  the  church ;  inasmuch  as  Paul  reckons  principalities  and 
powers  among  them  as  enemies  with  whom  Christians  are  to  con- 
tend ;  and  as  no  such  contention  is  ever  mentioned  in  cases  of 
usual  demoniacal  influence ;  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  evil 
qiirits  are,  in  some  respects,  (not  definitely  disclosed  to  us,)  tbe 
coadjutors  of  Satan  in  entitung  to  moral  evil.  More  than  this  we 
cannot  with  certainty  gather  from  the  Scriptures. 

That  we  cannot  determine  the  manner  in  which  Satan  or  his 
coadjutors  act  upon  alher  our  bodies  or  our  minds,  makes  nothing 
against  the  views  that  have  been  taken.  When  we  can  deter- 
mine how  a  blade  of  grass  grows,  how  our  spirits  act  npon  our 
own  bodies,  or  influence  our  fellow  beings ;  how  Crod  himself  acts 
npon  all  nature  without  us  and  within  us ;  then  we  may  begin  to 
urge  the  great  question  about  tbe  manner  in  which  evil  spirits  act 
upon  us,  or  influence  us.  As  to  moral  influence,  one  thing  is  clear , 
n^atively,  viz.  that  constraint  or  irresistible  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  devil  or  his  angels,  is  out  of  all  question ;  for  if  we  ruid 
them  they  wili  fitt  from  u>.  In  this  way  the  justice  of  God  in 
punishing  men  for  yielding  to  them,  becomes  manifest,  and  can  be 
as  clearly  vindicated,  as  when  a  civil  government  punishes  a  mur- 
derer for  havii^  been  persuaded  by  some  of  his  fellow-men  to 
commit  the  tatal  deed. 

My  limits  will  permit  tbe  discussion  of  only  one  more  topic  con- 
nected with  tlua  part  of  the  subject,  viz. 

6.  Tke  Place  of  evil  Spirits.  By  this  is  meant  what  may  be 
called  their  proper  home  or  usual  dwelling  place;  and  with  the 
consideration  of  this,  we  may  also  include  their  occasional  places 
of  abode. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  speaking  of  such  a  subject,  we  must  speak 
in  language  borrowed  from  sensit>le  objects.  But  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner, also,  that  we  are  constrained  to  speak  of  God  and  good  angels, 
of  heaven  aod  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  just    The  relation 
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pareq>iritB  have  to  actual  locality,  it  wouM  be  difficnlt  for  a  to 
determine.  Ooe  thing  we  knov  of  eril  spirits,  viz.  that  they  arc 
fioite ;  and  bang  such,  we  may  spealc  of  them  aa  in  one  place 
rather  than  in  another ;  for  ia  tlus  manner  the  Scriptures  spolc  of 
angels  and  of  glorified  saints.  Heaoen  is  the  abode  of  these.  Not 
the  new  heaven  which  will  be  created,  at  the  final  cooBummation  of 
all  things,  for  their  ultimate  abode,  but  the  heaven  usually  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  presents  no  small  difficulty  to  the  considerate  mind,  that  evil 
angels  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  in  a  place  of  confinement, 
"in  chains  of  darkness,"  and  in  the  great  abys  or  pit;  while  in 
other  places  they  are  mentioned  as  roanung  at  large  in  qucat  o[ 
mischief  which  they  may  do,  and  as  pervading  the  whole  earA, 
and  carrying  on  their  plans  among  all  nations.  Is  there  any  real 
contradiction  here  "i  Or  can  the  sacred  writers  be  reconciled  with 
each  other,  and  with  reason,  in  regard  to  this  somewhat  embarraadng 
matter  1  The  attempt  to  do  this  ia  not  without  its  difficulties ;  as 
the  sequel  will  disclose.  Still,  in  my  apprehen»on,  the  concilia- 
tion may  be  accomplished. 

First  of  all  we  mint  bring  together  what  the  Scriptures  say,  or 
intimate,  with  regard  to  the  place  or  abode  of  demons  or  evil 
spirits.  When  this  is  done,  comparison  may  enable  us  to  make 
out  some  satisfactory  result 

a)  Evil  spirits  are  represented  as  confined  in  the  abjfts  or  boltom- 
Uttpit. 

In  accordance  with  this,  Jude  speaks  (v.  6)  of  "  the  angels  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,"  as  being  "  kept  in  perpetual  chains,  be- 
neath darkness  (v*to  Co9»')i  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day." 
The  idea  is  that  of  confinement  in  a  daric  place,  and  so  that  they  can- 
not escape  from  the  judgment  wbicb  finally  awaits  them.  It  seems  like 
a  temporaiy  imprisonment  of  an  arrested  criminal,  before  his  final 
trial  and  condemnation.  To  the  same  purpose  Peter  speaks,  2  Pet. 
3, 4 :  "If  Qod  spared  not  the  angels  who  sinned,  but,  thrusting 
them  down  to  the  abyss  (ja^aQtiaaf)  in  chains  of  darkness,  assigned 
them  to  be  kept  for  judgment"  The  phrase  "  chains  of  darkness" 
seems  plainly  to  mean,  chains  or  bonds  in  a  dark  place ;  and  the 
participle  fo^o^cv  indicates,  of  course,  that  this  place  was  a 
deep  abyss.    In  perfect  accordance  with  this,  Luke  8, 3 1  represenia 
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k  demon  as  beseecbiog  Jesus  that  he  would  not  order  him  to  go 
Bway  tie  tif  S^vaam,  that  is,  into  Tartarus  or  the  abj'ss.  The 
deprecation,  on  the  part  of  the  demon,  shows  Uiat  he  anticipated 
some  special  punishment  for  his  ofTence.  So  the  demons  (through 
the  demoniac),  in  Matt.  8,  39,  deprecate  punishment  by  anticipa- 
lioa :  "  Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  befort  the  limt  ?"  that  is, 
before  the  final  judgment  of  the  great  day.  In  Rev.  9, 11  the 
lociBts  from  the  pit  or  abyss  are  represented  as  having  Abaddon, 
or  the  destroyer,  for  tbeir  leader ;  which  of  course  indicates  that  be 
was,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  time,  an  inmate  of  the  pit ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  is  there  named  "  the  angel  of  the  abyss."  In  Rev. 
9,  1  the  abyss  is  represented  as  being  locked  up,  and  an  angel  is 
sent  with  a  key  to  open  it,  in  order  to  let  loose  the  locusts  witb 
Abaddon.  This  idea  corresponds  exactly  with  that  designated  by 
the  word  eaga^  in  2  Pet.  2, 4,  and  dtofiole  m  Jude  r.  9.  Finally, 
in  Rer.  30,  1-3  Satan  is  represented  as  bound  and  cast  into  the 
great  abyss  for  a  thousand  years,  in  order  to  prevent  any  barm 
whidi  he  might  do  to  the  church.  In  v.  9  of  the  same  chapter, 
this  abyss  is  called  his  qivlomj  or  prison. 

These  passages,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  tenor,  being  com- 
pared together,  the  result  is,  that  evil  spirits,  although  surely  kept 
for  a  future  judgment,  are  not  constant  dwellers  in  the  abyss,  but 
only  occafflonal  ones,  until  their  final  trial  comes.  The  depreca- 
tion, not  to  torment  them  before  their  time,  not  to  be  sent  away 
into  the  abyss,  and  the  thrusting  of  Satan  into  the  same  abyss,  all 
■how,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  during  a  part  of  the  time 
they  are  at  liberty  to  roam  over  other  regions ;  that  is,  to  occupy 
tbemselves  witb  doing  mischief  to  men  on  earth. 

b)  Another  occasional  temporary  abode  is  that  of  detert  fiaces. 
Hub  idea  is  associated  with  the  representations  made  in  several 
pasMges  of  the  Old  Testament  In  b.  13, 31  the  tm-<3^,  JbreH- 
demit,  hobgMiTis,  are  represented  as  dancing  over  the  mios  of 
Babylon.  In  Is.  34,  14  both  these  and  the  r^yh,  the  female- 
tprite  or  eif,  are  described  as  associating  in  their  revels  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Idunuean  (nties.  In  entire  accordance  with  this 
imagery,  Rev.  18,  3  represents  the  ruined  spiritual  Babylon  as 
becoming  "  the  abode  of  drakons,"  ttatoix^t^eiop  ia^thia*.  In 
Matt  13,  43,  the  unclean  spirit,  when  expelled,  is  represented  as 
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**  waKcing  St  Mvii/mr  t6anr,  through  dry  oi  desert  places,  seekiog 
rest  and  finding  none."  This  last  circumstaDce  shows,  that  such 
a  baoishment  is  of  the  nature  of  a  penalty  or  punishment.  A  coi^ 
finement  to  desert  places  of  course  abridges  the  power  of  the 
demoD,  and  prevents  him  from  doing  harm  to  men.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  like  nature  as  confinement  in  the  great  abyss,  although  of 
less  severity.  It  is,  as  we  may  say,  the  ordinary  prison-room, 
and  not  the  deepest  dungeon.  And  when  the  £vangetiBta  make 
mention  of  the  desert,  as  the  place  whither  Jesus  was  led  in  ordei 
to  be  tempted,  is  not  the  choice  of  place  peculiarly  appropriate  1 
Greedily  would  the  evil  spirit  there  seize  the  opportunity  to  ply 
bis  work. 

But  we  have  evidence  from  other  sonrces,  that  such  were  an- 
ciently the  views  of  the  Hebrews,  in  r^ard  to  the  occasional  abode 
of  evil  spirits.  The  book  of  Tobit  (8,  3)  represents  Astaodeus  or 
the  destroyer,  when  cast  out  by  Raphael,  as  fleeing  "  into  the  uppei 
r^OQs  (ant»»a)  of  Egypt,"  that  is,  into  the  wild  and  dreary  parts 
of  that  country.  So  Baruch  4,  35,  speaking  of  a  desolate  city, 
says :  "  It  shall  be  inhabited  l^  demons,  for  a  long  time."  The 
book  of  Enoch,  a  work  of  the  first  coitury,  ^libtts  the  same  wuf 
loquendi:  "The  Lwd  said  to  Raphael,  Bind  Azazel[oae<^  the 
leading  apostate  angels]  hand  and  foot,  and  opening  the  desert  in 
Dudael,  cast  him  in  there."  Lower  down  we  need  not  come  fi» 
evidence  of  this  nature;  although  we  might  find  it  in  abundance. 
Tbe  recognitions  of  this  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  regard  to  evil  spirits,  are  sufi^ently  plain  and  distinct 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  when  this  is  well  understood,  itserves 
to  make  several  passages  very  plain,  which  otherwise  would  be 
qtute  unintelli^ble. 

In  making  a  comparison,  now,  between  this  and  the  preceding 
head,  it  is  obvious,  that  evil  spirits,  although  somedmes  in  the 
abyss,  are  not  represented  as  being  always  there,  even  when  they 
are  banished  from  all  opportunity  of  intercoutse  with  men ;  for  the 
manoer  in  which  our  Saviour  speaks  of  an  unclean  spirit,  when 
cast  out,  viz-  as '  walking  through  diy  or  desert  places,'  shows 
that  this  was  the  more  usual  punishment  inSicted  at  least  upon  the 
demons  of  possession.  And  what  else  is  all  this  but  symbol  or 
imagery,  to  show  that  evil  spirits  may  be  punished  in  diSereot  d«* 
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pees,  and  in  a  different  way,  before  the  final  judgment  t  The 
more  severe  punishment  is  the  abyss ;  the  milder  one,  the  desert  j 
yet  either  secures,  for  the  time  being,  the  hapless  men  vhom  de- 
mcms  would  otherwise  annoy,  from  their  nialignant  attacks.  But 
tiie  mon  congenial  element  for  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  the  one 
which  is  usual  while  they  are  permitted  to  annoy  men,  still  remains 
to  he  mentioned. 

c)  Their  usual  abode  \a  the  tm:  By  this  I  mean  the  whole 
region  or  space  between  the  viable  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  which 
is  frequently  named  'ay^ri  in  Hebrew,  and  ovqanot  in  Greek. 

Paul  has  adverted,  more  than  once,  to  such  aview  of  our  subject. 
In  Eph.  2,  2  he  speaks  of  Satan  as  ieX"**  *VS  i^ovafae  tw  aJaog, 
prince  o/"  the  aeriid  host.  No  other  ez^esis  which  has  been 
given  of  this  text,  seems  capable  of  abiding  the  test  of  philological 
examination ;  but  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  is  altogether 
in  conformity  with  the  linguistic  usage  of  Paul's  day.  So  again 
in  Eph.  6, 12  Paul  says :  "Our  struggle  is  with  the  principalities 
and  the  powers,  with  the  rulers  of  this  darkness,  [i.  e.  the  rulets  of 
benighted  or  wicked  men,]  with  evil  spirits  in  the  aerial  regions," 
that  is,  who  dwell  in  or  belong  to  the  aerial  regions.  Surely  Paal 
does  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  Christian  has  a  violent  struggle 
with  good  angels  in  the  heavenly  world  ;  nor  does  be  here  meaa 
to  dengnate  heathen  magistrates,  for  they  cannot  be  characterized 
as  bang  or  livbg  in  the  upper  r^ions  of  the  air.  I  see,  therefore, 
no  other  probable  exegesis  of  this  passage. 

In  accordance  with  this  scriptural  mode  of  faking  in  reqwct 
to  evil  spirits,  we  find  examples  in  other  writings  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  a  work  composed  in  the  apostolic 
^e,  represents  this  prophet,  when  he  is  ascotding  to  heaven,  as 
*  seeing  Sammael  [Satan]  and  his  powers  in  the  upper  r^oos  of  the 
air,  and  in  vblent  contention  with  each  other ;'  c  7, 9-13.  Again, 
in  10, 29  the  prince  of  this  woHd  is  represented  as  dwelling  "  in  the 
region  of  the  firmaoient,"  or  in  proximity  with  the  i''p'y  or  risi- 
ble expanse  of  the  heavens, — the  same  thing  in  substance  as  Paul's 
in  reis  iitovdariots.  In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
another  book  equally  ancient,  it  is  said,  in  Test  Benj.  c  3,  that 
"  he  who  fears  God  and  lores  his  neighbour,  cannot  be  stricken  intQ 
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CSV  ia^iov  tniifUtroe  «ov  Bdn^,  by  the  aerial  ipirit  Bdiat"  or 
BeUal. 

I  need  not  n(et  to  PUlo  Jodsos,  or  to  the  heathen  authors,  to 
show  that  thejr  often  spoke  of  demons  as  iohabitiDg  the  air.  Their 
views  of  demons  were  so  different,  in  variouH  respects,  from  those- 
of  the  biblical  wiiters,  that  the  comparison  would  hardl;  be  ap- 
ponte. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  How  could  such  a  view  as  this  last  one 
prevail  among  the  Jews  ?  The  question  is  not,  as  I  apprehend, 
a  Tef^  difficult  one.  Whoever  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
metaphysical  speculations  of  andent  times,  must  know,  that  spirits 
were  not  r^arded  exactly  io  the  same  light  as  that  in  whicii  we 
now  regard  them.  An  extremely  subtile  and  tenuous  aiiy  essence 
or  substance  was  attributed  to  them,  a  kind  of  ethereal  or  transcen- 
dental element.  Hence  nqn  In  Hebrew,  and  also  mM/m  in  Greek, 
designates  air,  wind,  as  well  as  the  jptrt/  of  man ;  and  such  a  de- 
ngnation  was  doubtless  given  to  the  latter,  because  tenuous  aerial 
substance  was  considered  as  afibrdiug  the  nearest  analogy  to  the 
component  elements  of  spirits.  How  natural,  now,  to  fix  on  the 
air,  this  symbolical  element,  as  the  appropriate  region  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  spirits !  Thus  the  good  angels  dwell  in  ov^afog 
or  heaven  above  the  sky,  and  the  evil  angels  dwell  in  another 
•v^ovifc  or  lower  heaven  beneath  the  firmament 

In  short,  as  (Ecumenius  says,  in  commenting  on  the  phrase 
** prince  of  the  aerial  host,"  in  Epb. 2,  2 :  'He  [Satan]  is  named 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  because  an  aerial  nature  dwells  in 
him ;  he  cannot  abide  in  heaven,  for  he  is  evil ;  nor  on  earth,  for 
be  is  not  human.'  The  Jews,  in  thinking  and  speaking  of  evil 
spirits,  must  think  and  speak  of  them  as  having  some  appropriate 
locality  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are,  by  their  character  and  nature, 
excluded  both  from  heaven  and  earth,  where  else  could  the  He- 
brews with  connstency  asngn  tbem  a  place,  exciting  in  the  oh-? 
If  it  be  sakl,  that '  the  abyss  is  the  proper  place  for  them,'  this 
might  be  conceded,  so  far  as  one  wished  to  represent  them  as 
being  in  durance  and  under  severe  but  temporary  punishment.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Bible  everywhere  represents  them 
as  often  and  actively  engaged  in  templing  or   annoying  men. 
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This,  so  long  as  th^  were  actually  confined  in  the  abyss,  they 
could  not  do.  Of  course,  such  a  place  must  be  assigned  them,  for 
8  portion  of  the  time  at  least,  that  they  could  carry  out  the  malig- 
nant purposes  which  they  are  eodeavouring  to  execute.  The  most 
conveniait  place  for  this,  the  one  at  least  seemingly  most  adapted 
to  their  metaphyseal  nature,  was  considered  to  be  the  atmosphere. 
Thus  it  came,  Uiat "  the  prince  of  the  aerial  host,"  the  devil  with 
his  angels,  had  his  place  of  resort,  or  his  abode,  in  the  air. 

Considered  in  this  light,  some  other  passages  of  Scripture  not 
yet  quoted,  seem  to  be  quite  plain.  Thus  when  the  Seventy  disra- 
ples  return  from  their  mission  and  come  to  Jesus,  he  says :  "  I  be- 
hehl  Satan,  as  lightning,  foiling  from'  heaven,"  Luke  10,  18 ;  re- 
ferring to  his  overthrow  by  the  works  which  the  Seventy  had 
performed.  The  Greek  here  determines,  that  the  participle  (wt- 
oornt)  must  be  connected  with  the  word  Satan,  and  not  with  the 
word  '  lightning.'  The  meaning  is,  a  fait,  rapid  and  unbroken, 
from  the  height,  the  upper  air,  in  which  Satan  dwelt;  all  of  which, 
however,  is  only  a  symbolic  representation,  indicative  of  Satan's 
defeat  So  again  in  Rev.  12, 7-9,  Michael  and  his  angels  are  re- 
presented as  waging  war  with  Satan  and  his  angels  h  t^  oigurv, 
in  the  upper  regions ;  from  which  the  latter  are  cast  down  upon 
the  earth.  This  passage  stands  connected  with  v.  6  of  the  context, 
which  represents  the  man-child  (Jesus)  as  caught  up  unto  God. 
The  war  waged  would  seem  to  have  arisen  fiom  the  efforts  of  Sa- 
tan to  annoy  the  ascending  Saviour.  Such  is  the  symbolic  repn- 
seotation;  and  all  becomes  clear,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  also  as  to  the  meaning,  the  moment  that  we  adopt 
the  mode  of  exegesis  now  proposed.  The  sum  of  the  meaning  is,  that 
all  the  efforts  of  Satan  to  prevoit  the  ascenmon  and  glorification 
of  the  Saviour  were  rendered  null  and  void,  and  Satan  experienced 
■ore  defeat  through  the  intervention  of  the  good  angels. 

Such  are  the  various  modes  in  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the 
abode  or  place  of  cril  angels.  The  pit,  the  detert,  and  the  air,  are 
all,  in  th^  turn,  occupied  by  them.  Can  this  variety  of  represen- 
tation be  reconciled  with  ihe  harmony  and  unifiumity  of  instruction 
in  the  sacred  books  1  Something  particular  needs  to  be  said,  in 
relation  to  this  point 

I  remark  then,  fiist  of  all,  that  a  merely  literal  sense  of  the  lu- 
13 
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guage  onployed,  m  descrilung  the  abodea  of  evil  q>irits,  seems  to 
be  out  of  all  questioD.  Spirits  cannot  be  nid  literally  and  strictly 
to  be  confined  to  place,  in  the  usual  and  literal  sense  of  this  word. 
The  simple  &ct  that  any  beings  are  ^Irits,  decides  this  point  be- 
yond appeal. 

It  follows  of  course,  that  all  such  language  is  merely  tfiat  of 
symbolical  desoiption  or  representation.  If  any  one  should  aver, 
that  this  is  going  quite  too  far  with  figure  and  symbol,  the  reply  is 
obvious.  It  is  going  no  farther  than  we  constantly  go,  in  speaking 
of  God  as  dwelling  above  the  slcy,  above  the  firmament,  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  or  in  the  highest  [heaven,  or  in  heaven ;  tot 
one  and  all  of  these  phrasA  mean  the  region  above  the  apparent 
expanse,  or  welkin,  or  firmament  over  our  heads.  Then  is  the 
throne  of  God  ;  there  his  temple ;  there  the  angels ;  there  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  And  the  Bible,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  full  of  such  representations.  What  reasonable  man  now 
ever  thinks  of  interpreting  all  this  literally  1  If  we  were  to  do 
this,  then  heaven,  a  local  heaven,  at  mid-day,  would  be  in  the  re- 
gion exactly  the  opponte  to  that  where  it  is  at  midnight ;  and 
it  would,  moreover,  be  every  moment  changing  its  poation.  When 
we  speak  of  heaven,  then,  as  the  abode  of  the  Godhead,  we  employ 
B  symbolic  representation  expressive  of  his  exalted  and  glorious 
condition.  The  idea  of  his  being  literally  confined  to  a  region 
above  the  expanse  (!T^),  has  no  more  foundation  in  the  reality  of 
things,  than  the  solid  expanse  itself.  I  say  tolid,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  the  apparent  welkin  above  us,  in  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  move,  is  spoken  of  in  Gen.  c.  1,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  a  solid  and  expanded  arch  or  ceiling 
over  our  heads.  Yet  what  reality  is  there  in  such  a  supposition  1 
The  scnptural  writers  were  not  commissioned  to  teach  philosophy 
nor  astronomy ;  and  they  have  always  spoken  of  objects  like  those 
JQst  mentioned,  merely  in  an  optical  manner,  in  the  way  in  which 
they  present  themselves  to  the  eye  either  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind. 

Let  us  carry  along  with  us, now,  the  instruction  that  we  may  gather 
firom  such  con^derations  as  have  just  been  suggested,  and  ^>ply  it 
to  the  sulject  of  angelic  abodes.  Locality,  in  the  literal  sense,  we 
must  drop.    Bnt  we  need  not  distain  the  qrnbols  emplc^r^l  to  de- 
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■^ate  ideas  that  are  very  ^gnifieatit.  Let  us  only  use  tbem  and 
mterpret  them  as  symbals,  aad  all  is  welL  What  it  meims  to  is- 
terpret  thoc,  I  will  endeaToar  briefly  to  explain. 

A  Hebrew  wished  to  say,  in  respect  to  evil  spirits,  that  they 
were  excluded  from  approach  to  the  good  and  virtuous,  and  that 
the;  hare  been  (and  will  be)  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  more  or 
less  of  punidment,  erer  since  they  sinned  and  felL  Shall  he  ex- 
press this  plain  and  simple  sentiment  in  this  didactic  manner  7  or 
may  be  employ  symbol  and  trope,  and  apply  to  angels,  (as  be  does 
to  (he  Supreme  Being,)  language  borrowed  from  transactions  and 
conditions  among  men  ?  The  latter  courae  he  felt  at  lib«ty  to 
choose,  and  he  has  chosen  it.  How  now,  if  one  were  to  say,  that 
*  such  and  such  men  were  shut  up  in  a  deep  dungeon  or  pit ;  or 
were  sent  into  a  desert  land  as  exiles  V  Would  he  not  strongly 
picture  forth  their  degradation  and  punishment  1  Most  clearly  he 
would.  If  the  like  then  be  applied  to  angels,  in  the  way  of  sym- 
bol, does  it  not  deUgnate  the  same  thing,  or  the  same  general  idea 
—degradation  and  punishment  1  And  does  it  not  imply  a  grada- 
tion also  in  these  1  Most  clearly  language  thus  applied  would  very 
properly  have  such  a  meaning. 

That  God  may  deal  in  this  way  with  the  rebel  angels,  now  and 
&en  after  the  commission  on  thnr  part  of  some  onusnal  act  of  wick- 
edness, rnnitting  them  to  a  state  of  chastisement  and  special  dis- 
fpwx,  is  as  reasonable  as  that  be  may  deal  in  like  manner  with 
wicked  men,  and  frequently  chastise  them  during  tb^r  proba- 
tionaiy  state.  If  revelation  has  taught  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  (and 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  it  has,)  I  know  of  no  valid  objection 
which  reason  can  make  against  it. 

At  to  the  air,  the  representation  which  assigns  an  abode  to  evit 
spirits  there,  (a  place  so  cotisentaneoua  with  their  supposed  na- 
tures,) the  birthplace  of  storms  and  tempests,  of  thunder  and  ligbt- 
ning,  of  vapour  and  clouds — an  abode  there,  where  they  can  have 
free  accew  to  men — certainly  presents  nothing  strange  or  incred- 
ible. If  locality  must  be  spoken  of  as  connected  with  them,  I  know 
not  how  the  sacred  writers  could  do  better  than  they  have  done. 
Apostate  spirits  cannot  dwell  in  heaven,  for  obvious  reasons;  nor 
on  earth,  for  they  are  not  human  nor  material  beings.  What  re- 
nuiiis  then  but  the  sir  1    In  this  element,  swifter  than  the  winds^ 
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ve  may  suppose  tbem  to  move  towards  ao  j  and  every  part  of  the 
earth  where  bumaD  beings  are  fouod.  Tb^  airy  nature,  (to  speak 
88  the  ancients  did,)  their  invifflbility,  their  quick  and  easy  access 
to  men,  are  all  shadowed  forth  in  assigning  them  an  aerial  abode. 
And  all  this,  moreover,  is  significant,  even  in  the  higfapst  degree. 

We  have  no  more  reason  then  to  find  difficulty  in  these  tropica) 
or  symbolical  representations,  than  we  have  in  those  respecting 
God  and  heaven.  All  that  language  could  do,  to  communicate 
new  and  revealed  ideas,  it  has  done  by  adopting  these  various 
modes  of  representation. 

If  I  am  in  the  right  in  all  this,  then  there  is  no  contradiction  or  real 
discrepancy  in  the  Scriptures,  with  respect  to  evil  angels.  It  being 
once  granted  that  they  are  permitted  to  tempt  men,  and  that  tbey  are 
disposed  to  do  so,  it  follows,  that  in  some  way  they  must  have  ac- 
cess to  them.  And  how  could  this  idea  be  better  represented,  than 
by  as^ning  the  air  as  their  usual  place  of  abode,  while  thus  em- 
ployed t  It  being  also  admitted,  that  they  are  occasionally  arrest- 
ed in  th^r  career  and  chastised  in  a  particular  manner,  on  ac- 
count of  some  peculiar  deed  of  evil,  it  follows,  that  to  speak  of 
tbem  as  banished  to  the  deserts,  or  confined  in  the  abyss,  would  be 
highly  significant  of  the  things  thus  admitted. 

In  this  ^mple  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  may  the  Scriptures  be  re- 
condled  in  regard  to  the  topic  before  us,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
made  very  ^gnificant  and  intelligible.  What  should  binder  ns  from 
applying  the  same  principles  to  the  interpretation  of  passages  that 
have  respect  to  the  nature  of  angel-spirits,  which  we  everywhere 
apply  to  those  which  concern  the  great  and  good  and  all-pervadiiq; 
Spirit  1 

In  casting  back  our  view,  and  extending  it  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  angelology  as  presented  in  tb6  Scriptures,  is  it  any  wonder, 
that  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  has  made  angelic  agency  one  of  the 
leading  constituents  in  the  form  of  his  great  Epopee  1  Most  clear- 
ly he  is  scriptural,  be  is  Hebraistic,  in  so  doing.  If  he  needed  an 
apolt^,  be  m^ht  find  it  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah ; 
indeed,  in  several  of  the  Gospels.  But  he  needs  none.  The  ma- 
chinery which  he  employs  is  as  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  as  the  object  of  bis  work  is  superior  to  theirs. 
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The  intelligent  mder  will  cBaly  perceive,  that  it  has  not  been 
nj  aim  to  ezhaiist  the  subject  of  angelology ,  by  pursaing  it  into  all  its 
details.  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  consiileration  of  many 
things,  which  are  obrious  to  all  classes  of  readers.  My  main  design 
has  been  to  exhitat  the  subject  in  such  attitudes,  as  would  serve  to 
aid  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  in  forming  clear  conceptions  of 
what  is  actually  taught  by  the  vanous  representations  of  angels 
good  and  bad,  which  are  contained  in  the  Bible. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  who  run  into  different,  and  in  some 
respects  opposite  extremes,  in  r^ard  to  Ibis  subject.  The  one, 
literary  and  philosophic,  (at  least  aiming  so  to  appear,)  ere  prone 
to  diatmst  every  thing  which  has  not  the  evidence  of  our  senses  to 
support  it  Some  of  these  have  become,  at  last,  fiilly  persuaded 
that  we  cannot  rely  even  upon  tlus  evidence.  These  explain  away 
the  actual  and  real  existence  of  angels,  and  regard  all  the  represen- 
tations of  Scripture  reelecting  them,  as  language  borrowed  from 
the  common  and  superstitious  notions  of  the  multitude  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  And  even  these  notions  most  of  these  philoso- 
phizing inteipreters  regard  as  bnng  borrowed  from  the  old  Peraan 
mythology,  during  the  exile  of  the  Jews  in  the  East  Of  course 
angels  good  and  bad  are,  in  their  view,  nothing  more  than  rhetorical 
personifications  of  the  causes  which  bring  about  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate events,  and  virtuous  or  vicious  actions,  under  the  general  gui* 
dance  of  a  superintending  power  or  principle.  With  one  class  of 
these  philosophers,  Qod  himself  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  agent, 
but  merely  as  an  impersonal  reigning  or  controlling  principle  of 
causation,  to  the  changes  and  events  tiuA  are  taking  place. 

My  views  of  the  Scriptures  compel  me  to  r^ard  this  method  of 
treating  our  subject  as  a  species  of  unbelief  or  infidelity.  It  seems 
to  originate  from  a  practical  distrust  in  the  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  no  more  an  objection  against  the  real  existence 
of  angels,  that  they  are  often  spoken  of  in  a  tropical  manner,  or 
represented  in  a  symbolical  way,  than  it  is  an  objection  against 
the  bang,  attributes,  and  actions  of  the  Godhead,  that  they  are 
qwken  of  in  the  like  manner.  Symbol,  properly  employed,  must 
13* 
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indicate  some  reality ;  and  in  the  case  before  lu,  how  can  I  doubt, 
as  a  philologist,  that  the  Scriptures  mean  to  teach  the  reality  of 
good  and  evil  angels  1 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  class  of  men,  that  have  nerer 
attended  sufficiently  to  the  principles  of  interpretation,  who  ud- 
deistand  in  a  kind  of  literal  way  all  that  is  said  in  the  Bible  re- 
specting angels.  They  cannot  conceive  how  trope  and  symbol 
can  be  employed  in  relation  to  this  subject,  without  dispensing 
with,  or  doing  away,  all  reali^.  Much  less  are  they  able  to  draw 
the  boundary  lines,  where  trope,  if  allowed,  must  begin  and  end. 
The  safest  way,  then,  as  it  appears  to  them,  is  to  give  a  literal 
meaning  to  all  that  ia  said. 

But  what  if  this  involves  the  sacred  writers  in  contradictions,  in- 
congruities, crudities,  frigid  and  unmeaning  assertions,  and  supersti- 
tious notions  1  And  all  this,  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  must 
be  the  result  of  such  a  scheme  of  literalism.  Are  we  then  to  avoid 
it,  or  not  t  Can  we  rationally  hesitate  here,  what  answer  we  should 
give  1  When  Swedenboig  reproaches  Christians  in  general,  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  all  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  re- 
specting God  in  a  literal  way,  and  avers,  that  it  is  a  plain  and  un- 
deniable declaration  of  the  Scriptures  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  (literal)  image,  do  we  feel  neces^tated  to  go  along  with  him, 
and  like  the  foolish  men  reproved  by  the  Psalmist,  to  think  that 
God  is  altogether  like  ourselves  1  Or  do  we  avow  at  once,  openly 
and  sincerely,  that  we  believe  in  the  hermeneutical  principle,  which 
bids  us  interpret  as  tropical  or  symbolical,  all  whi(^  when  literally 
interpreted,  would  introduce  contradiction,  absurdity,  inept  and 
frigid  sentiment,  and  inconsistency  with  the  context  and  the  plain- 
ly avowed  opinions  of  the  writer  t  The  application  of  this  nmple 
principle  is  all  that  I  ask  for,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  angelolo- 
'  gy,  It  is  as  rational  here  as  it  is  in  respect  to  what  is  said  con- 
cerning the  Godhead.  But  such  an  application  sweeps  away,  at 
once,  all  the  gross  superstitions  of  either  the  great  or  the  little  vul- 
gar, and  places  the  whole  matter  in  an  attitude  which  reason  does 
not  and  cannot  gainsay,  nor  the  enlightened  spirit  of  Christianity 
oppose. 

While  then  we  depart,  faraod  wi<]e,  from  the  path  of  the  skeptical 
«nd  the  so  called  rationalist,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  at  an  almost 
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equal  distance,  on  the  other,  from  the  road  troddeD  by  the  ignorant, 
the  credulous,  and  the  superstitious. 

Finnllji  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask :  Why  should  anf^elic  interpo- 
aUoQ  be  deoned  in  any  way  unworthy  of  or  unbecoming  the  God- 
head 1  The  world  of  nature  is,  as  all  acknowledge,  managed,  and 
most  wisely  and  skilfully  managed,  by  secondaiy  or  instrumental 
causes.  Why  should  it  be  deemed  unbecoming  in  the  Creator  and 
Govemor  of  moral  and  intelligent  bdngs,  that  he  should  use  instru- 
ments in  carrying  on  his  designs  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  t 
For  one,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  such  an  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  ennobling  and  magnificent  view 
of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  than  that  which  regards  him 
as  delighting  to  multiply,  even  to  an  almost  boundless  extent,  beings 
made  ia  his  own  image,  intelligent,  rational,  moral  free^agents, 
like  himself,  and  capable  of  a  holiness  and  a  happiness  resembling 
his  own.  How  different  such  a  view,  from  that  which  represents 
him  as  the  mighty  Master,  as  it  were,  of  a  magnificent  puppet-show, 
all  of  which  he  manages  by  pulling  the  wires  with  bis  own  hands ! 
How  diverse  from  that  which  makes  bim  the  only  real  and  free 
agent  in  the  universe,  and  all  and  every  part  of  his  works  as  merely 
passive  recipients  of  his  influence !  In  a  word  ;  the  views  which 
1  advocate  are  those  which  present  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth 
as  delighting  in  the  multiplication  and  employment  of  beiogs,  who 
reflect  the  image  of  their  Creator,  the  brightness  of  their  great 
Original.  Even  the  spirits  of  darkness  were  once  of  this  number. 
So  both  Scripture  and  reason  decide.  If  we  suppose  men  to  have 
been  originally  created  evil,  then  it  would  be  inconceivable  how 
and  why  they  are  punished.  Every  being  perfectly  obeys  the  laws 
of  God,  wbo  fully  and  perfectly  obeys  all  the  laws  of  its  na- 
ture enstamped  upon  it  It  would  be  as  real  obedience  for  a  being 
created  evil,  to  do  evil,  as  it  would  for  the  night-shade  or  the  hem- 
lock to  yield  its  deadly  juice.  Reparation,  punishment,  for  obedi- 
ence of  this  kindtSeems  plainly  to  be  without  the  pale  of  justice. 

Let  us  contemplate  then,  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  picture 
which  the  Bible  holds  up  to  our  view  ;  and  especially  the  poetic 
and  prophetic  parts  of  it.  The  world  around  us,  yea,  the  whole 
universe,  is  filled  with  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  who  are  "  swifl 
to  do  bis  will."     They  stand  before  his  throne  of  glory,  and 
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mioister  to  faim  there ;  the;  pre^e  over  nations ;  sbove  all  are 
they  the  guardians  of  the  saiots ;  and  even  infants  are  coounitted 
to  their  care ;  they  guide  the  sun  in  his  shining  course ;  the 
moon  and  stara  send  forth  radiance  at  their  Indding ;  all  nature  ia 
made  subserrient  to  those  who  encamp  round  about  them  that 
fear  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  universe  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  such 
the  instruments  which  he  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come,  employs 
in  governing  his  boundless  dominion ! 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  uaiverse  as  this,  seen  by  a  pro- 
phetic eye,  that  Daniel,  and  Zechanah,  and  especially  John  of  the 
Apocalypse,  lived  and  wrote.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  glowing 
pages  which  they  hare  produced,  or  at  the  ecstasies  into  which 
they  so  often  fell  T  The  reader,  who  is  not  prepared  to  allow 
and  duly  appreciate  all  this,  can  have  no  well-grounded  claim  to 
be  aa  adequate  expositor  of  their  works,  or  of  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  which,  in  this  respect,  resemble  them. 


VII.      AlTENOIX  ON  THB  SfSTEH  OF  ZoBOASTES. 

I  hare  referred,  on  page  145  above,  to  the  opinion  carroit 
among  one  class  of  interpreters,  that  the  angelology  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  derived  from  the  old  Pernan  mytholc^,  or  the  system  of 
Zoroaster  as  developed  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  now  usually 
named  ParsisTn.  The  supposition  of  these  interpreters  is,  that  the 
Jews,  during  their  exile  in  middle  Asia,  became  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Parsees,  and  fioally  adopted  them  as  their  own. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact,  that  none  but  the 
books  of  Scripture  written  during  or  after  the  exile,  contain  the 
doctrine  of  demonology ;  and  as  to  the  good  angels,  their  appearance 
and  interposition  is  altogether  more  frequent  in  the  books  written 
after  the  beginning  of  the  exile  than  in  tbe  others;  so  that  it  ia 
even  probable,  that  what  of  angelology  there  is  in  the  other  books 
may  have  arisen  from  interpolation  at  a  later  period. 

If  we  undertake  to  reply  to  this,  by  averring  that  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  all  speak  of  angelic 
interposition,  and  most  of  them  very  frequently ;  the  answer  is, 
that  these  books,  one  and  all,  were  written  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Jewish  bistoiy,  or  at  any  rate  after  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes ; 
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and  tbu9  an  acquaintance  ol  the  Jevs  with  the  mythology  of  the 
Parsees  may  naturally  be  supposed.  And  should  we  then  appeal 
to  the  Psalms  of  Dand,  for  evidence  of  the  angelolc^y  current  in 
the  time  of  this  king  among  the  Hebrews,  the  reply  still  is,  that  all 
■ucfa  Psalms  as  speak  of  angek  were  written  at  a  later  period,  and 
ascribed  to  David  by  their  authors,  in  order  to  give  them  currency. 

This  sweeping  criticism  in  respect  to  Uie  antiquity  of  the  He- 
brew Sc^ptures,  reminds  one  strongly  of  father  Hardouin's  posi- 
tioD,  maintained  with  much  ingenuity  and  erudition,  viz.  that  all 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  with  the  exception  only  of  Cicero's 
works,  Vila's  Geoi^cs,  Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  Horace's 
Satires  and  Epistles,  were  composed  by  monks  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Of  course  I  have  nothing  to  say,  in  an  essay  like  the 
present,  in  the  way  of  canvassing  such  positions.  I  no  more  believe 
in  the  later  origin  of  all  the  Hebrew  books,  than  I  do  in  that  of  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  and  I  tbink  the  arguments  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  one  are,  on  the  whole,  not  less  satisfactory  than 
those  for  the  antiquity  of  the  other.  But  still,  if  we  admit,  (as 
later  criticism  strenuously  urges  us  to  do,  and  not  without  some 
show  of  reason,)  the  later  composition  of  the  book  of  Job,  then  we' 
have  to  coDcede,  that  dtmonoli^,  or  the  presentation  of  Satan 
and  other  evil  spirits,  appears  only  in  those  books  of  Scripture 
that  bear  date  after  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  exile. 

Did  the  Jews  borrow  their  views  of  evil  spirits,  or  of  angels  in 
general,  from  Paisism,  that  is,  the  religion  of  the  old  Paisees,  the 
exponent  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  Zend  Avesta  1 

There  are  certunly  some  striking  points  of  resemblance  between 
parts  of  the  Zend  system  of  intermediate  beings  between  God  and 
men,  and  portions  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  superficial  observer  is  struck  with  wonder,  when  he  sees  an 
Ormuzd  corresponding  in  so  many  respects  to  John's  Logos ;  then 
an  Ahriman  tallj'ing  so  well  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  Satan ; 
then  the  Amshaspanda,  or  seven  good  archangels,  seemingly  cor- 
re^xjndent  with  the  seven  archangels  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
last  of  all,  the  Izeds,  their  subordinates,  seeming  to  correspond 
with  the  secondary  angels  or  subordinate  spiritual  agents  disclosed 
in  the  Scriptures.  Beades  these  correspondences  of  rank,  there  is 
seemingly  a  general  correspondence  in  the  nature  of  their  respec- 
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live  employments.  We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised,  should  the 
tyro  in  sacred  criticism  be  staggered  with  all  this,  and  begin  to 
cherish  some  doubts,  or  at  least  fears,  that  the  system  of  r^igion 
in  the  Bible  is,  after  all,  rather  derived  from  the  traditions  of  sur- 
Tounding  nations,  than  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  rnith. 

Of  course  we  must  expect  neology  to  take  advantage  of  all  this, 
and  ixan  it  to  its  own  account  in  undervaluing  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  has' often  been  done  by  critics;  and  several 
books,  some  of  them  exhibiting  high  evidences  of  talent  and  study, 
have  been  composed  and  published,  in  order  to  estabHsb  and  pro- 
pagate tbese  views.  I  have  read  with  attention  the  leading  pub- 
lications of  ±ls  class,  such  as  Rhode's,'  and  others ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  assertions^ 
that  the  scriptural  writera  have  borrowed  their  Bngelol<^  front 
the  traditions  of  the  Parsees. 

My  limits  place  an  ample  ezhibitioD  of  the  subject  uada  con- 
sideration entirely  out  of  my  present  reach.  I  can  only  give  a  few 
glances  at  the  Zoroastrian  system  of  int«inediate  beings,  which 
will  serve  to  show  how  many  and  how  striking  the  points  of  di^ 
'crepancy  are,  as  well  as  the  points  of  resemblance,  between  this 
lystem  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

1.  According  to  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  original  and  self^existent 
God  is  called  Zervane  Menent,  that  is,  unlimited  ormicreated  time. 
This  original  being  created  two  others,  the  resplendent  images  of 
himself,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  both  originally  good.  Ahriman, 
through  envy  of  Ormuzd,  sinned,  fell,  and  thus  became  the  lutter 
enemy  of  Ormuzd. 

2.  Fw  the  purpose  of  exterminating  evil  thus  b^un,  Ormuzd 
commenced  the  work  of  creation,  by  bringing  into  existence  light 
and  all  good  and  useful  creatures.  In  order  to  prepare  specially 
for  contest,  Ormuzd  created  ax  Amshaspands  or  archangels,  him- 
self b^ng  reckoned  one  of  this  order  and  king  of  all ;  and  besides 
these  he  created  eight-and -twenty  Izeds  or  leading  subordinate 
angels,  companions  and  helpers  of  the  Amshaspands.  Under  the 
Iz«ls,  again,  were  other  subordinate  Izeds  or  Hamkais,  performing 
the  like  office  for  their  superiors. 

>  Entitled :  '  Die  heilige  Sage  des  Zeodvolka.' 
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3.  Ahriman,  in  order  to  prepare  on  bis  part  for  fhe  contest, 
created  corresponding  evil  beings ;  that  is,  Defs,  dirided  into  Arcfa- 
de&,  Defs,  and  Under-defs,  like  to  and  corresponding  with  the 
assodates  of  Ormuzd.  Besides  these,  Ahriman  created  all  that  is 
evil,  hate&l,  annoying,  and  destnictive,  either  in  the  material  or 
animal  world. 

4.  The  world-period  established  by  the  Infinite  One,  is  to  con- 
sist of  13,000  years.  Of  these,  the  first  tjuarter  was  occupied  with 
die  creations  of  good  end  eril  described  above.  At^die  comtnence- 
ment  of  the  second  qaarter,  Ahriman  showed  himself  as  disposed 
to  enter  into  the  contest.  Bnt  Ormnzd  so  terrified  him  by  his  me- 
naces, that  he  shrank  back  into  Duzakh  (hell)  among  his  De&, 
where  be  reniained  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
12,000  yeais.  Ahriman  and  his  coadjutora  then  commenced  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  the  contest  is  to  be 
continued,  with  various  success,  down  to  the  end  of  the  world  (i.  e. 
of  the  12000  years),  when  Ormuzd  becomes  completely  victorious ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  then  takes  place,  and  in  the  sequel  the 
goieral  judgment;  all  the  Defs  are  annihilated,  and  Ahriman  him- 
self repents,  makes  his  submisdon,  and  is  permitted  to  live. 

6.  In  regard  to  these  intermediate  beings  which  Parsism  holib 
up  to  view,  all  but  eight  are  reckoned  to  be  both  masculine  and 
fietninine ;  four  are  always  and  oidy  masculine ;  and  four  always 
and  only  feminine.' 

6.  All  the  higher  good  beings,  the  Amsphaspands  and  Izeds,  are 
Qie  objects  of  invocation  and  worship.  Ormuzd,  however,  ia  the 
chief  or  leading  object  The  Infinite  One  is  principally  worshipped 
in  and  through  him ;  for  Ormuzd  is  the  great  all  in  all  of  the  Zo- 
roastrian  theosophy. 

7.  In  addition  to  these  worids  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  there  is 
yet  another  class,  wluch  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Parsee  theo- 
sophy. These  are  the  Ferners,  the  original  ideal  archetypes  of  all 
intelligent  and  rational  beings.  They  correspond,  in  a  great  variety 
of  respects,  with  the  HUat,  anxa*  potnai,  and  ofinvtiot,  of  the  Pla- 
tonists.  Ormnzd  himself  has  a  Feruer.  The  original  archetypical 
thought  of  the  Infinite  One,  which  formed  tbe  first  conception  of 
him,  is  his  Feruer  j  and  he  (Ormuzd)  as  creator  of  all  other  (good) 

'  Rhode,  p.  325. 
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fadogs  and  things,  unites  a  Ferner  'with  eveiy  rational  being,  as 
his  good  genius  and  protector.  To  the  Feruen  invocation  and 
supplication  must  be  addressed,  especially  for  the  dead ;  and  a  part 
of  the  days  of  each  oionlh  is  particularly  consecrated  to  them. 
The  ideal  arcbe^pes  of  Plato,  and  the  aj'tt^oSalftn*  of  Socrates, 
appear  to  be  very  intimately  connected  with  this  portion  of  the 
F^rsee  theosophy. 

Let  us  now  institute  a  tiOmparison,  by  somming  up  the  results  of 
this  oriental  system. 

1.  The  creator  of  all  (good)  tUngs  is  himself  a  created  and  de- 
rived being. 

2.  There  are  two  creators,  and  as  it  would  seem,  of  eqnal  power, 
for  they  are  possessed  of  substantially  the  same  natural  attribute^ 
each  of  them  being  quasi-omnipotent 

3.  Angels  high  and  low,  male  and  female,  are  the  subjects  of  in- 
TocatioQ  and  worship.  Even  so  the  Feruers.  They  are  worshipped 
even  in  beaven,  as  well  as  on  earth.  Ormuzd  himself  is  repre- 
sented, in  fact,  ns  involring  and  worshipping  his  own  Feraer.' 

4.  All  the  evil  Arch-de&,  Dels,  and  Under-de&,  are  represented 
as  being  annihilated  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  Ahriman  him- 
self as  becoming  penitent  and  submissive.  Hell  itself  (Duzakh) 
will  be  destroyed  and  purified  at  the  same  period ;  so  that  the  final 
triumph  of  Ormuzd  will  leave  no  relic  of  evil  or  of  inimical  bdngs 
in  any  part  of  the  universe. 

About  a  few  of  these  portions  there  is  some  variety  of  opinion 
among  the  commentators  on  the  Zend  books;  but  the  result  as 
here  given  is  regarded  by  the  most  intelligent,  as  the  orthodoxy  of 
Parsiam. 

What  have  we  now  in  the  Scriptures  1  One  only  living  and  true 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things  by  his  Logos.  There  is  no  dualism, 
no  created  gods ;  no  equality  between  Satan  and  the  Logos  or 
God ;  no  power  in  Satan  to  create ;  no  worship  of  angels,  for  this 
is  most  absolutely  forbidden  j  no  annihilation  of  evil  angels  at  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  no  penitence  and  submission  of  Satan  ;  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex  among  the  angels,  and  of  course  no  generation  of 
progeny.  Above  all,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  Feruers  in  the 
Scriptures ;  no  worship  or  homage  paid  to  these  amply  ideal  ex- 
■  Eleuker>e  Zend  Aveita,  I.  Th.  III.  p.  289. 
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istences,  and  most  particularly  no  worship  by  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  of  bis  own  Fenier.  These  are  points  of  discrepance  which 
stand  in  high  relief;  so  high,  indeed,  as  fairly  to  overshadow  all 
the  few  points  of  resemblance  to  which  appeal  has  been  made. 

Well  may  we  now  ask,  How  comes  it  that  the  Hebrews,  if  they 
derived  all  their  angelology  from  the  Parsees,  should  have  admitted 
only  so  few  particulars,  and  excluded,  yea,  more  or  less  directly 
proscribed,  all  the  rest  ?  If  they  had  already  no  angelology  of 
their  own,  bj  what  means  did  they  mete  the  limits  beyond  which 
they  would  not  receive  the  angelology  of  Paraism ;  and  why  did 
they  make  any  limits  7  These  questions  it  would  be  difficult  to 
answer.  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  satisfactory  answer  has 
yet  been  given  to  them.  Until  such  an  answer  shall  be  made,  we 
may  be  excused  for  our  old-fashioned  belief, — the  belief  that  the 
HelM«w  system  of  angelol<^  is  patriarchal ;  that  it  was  confirmed, 
if  not  originated,  by  revelation ;  and  that  the  Gospel  has  only 
broagbt  the  twilight  of  sacred  angelology  into  the  full  splendour 
of  meridian  day.  . 

In  fact,  I  know  not  whether  we  might  not  be  fairly  entitled,  on 
thb  occasion,  to  cany  the  war  (so  to  speak]  into  the  enemy's  own 
camp.  Hie  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  captive  into  the  land  of 
Assyria  about  678  B.  C.  and  the  birth  of  Zoroaster  took  place, 
according  to  Kleuker,  in  the  year  689  B.  C  Of  course  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  considering  the  region  in  which  Zoroaster  spent  his 
life,  that  he  might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Jews.  Is 
ttiere  not,  indeed,  in  his  system,  much  evidence  that  he  did  form 
an  acqaaintance  with  them  and  their  theology  1  and  that  this  is  the 
real  source  whence  have  sprang  so  many  analogies  to  scriptural 
doctrines  in  the  Zend  Avesta  1  To  suppose  that  he  acted  as  Mu- 
hammed  did,  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  heathen  theolc^,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sioa,  and  then  incorporated  something  of  all  these  bto  his  Islam, 
is  no  improbable  hypothesis.  If  Zoroaster  obtained  from  the  ex- 
iled Jews  a  knowledge  of  th«r  angelology,  he  might  incorporate 
this  with  his  own  and  the  Parsee  ^tem,  already  extant,  and  thus 
compound  a  systoa  different  from  either  of  the  others,  and  yet  par- 

'  Ldtien  Zor.  j  X. 
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taking  in  some  measure  of  all.  Parsee  angelology  looks  very  much 
as  if  it  were  made  up  in  this  way.  The  Feruera  must  be  of  hea* 
then  origin.  Dualism,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  De&  and  tbe 
annihilation  of  Duzakh,  must  be  of  heathen  (Paraee)  origin.  But 
(urne  of  the  attributes  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  different 
orders  of  angels  good  or  bad,  and  the  like,  look  very  much  like 
bang  taken  from  the  Jewish  nodoos  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

I  am  aware  that  certainty  is  not  attainable  here ;  but  I  leave  it 
to  the  impartial  reader  to  decide,  whether  these  suggestioDS  are 
not  q«ite  as  probable  as  those,  which  are  grounded  on  the  assev- 
eration, that  the  Hebrew  angelology  is  onlj  an  oflbet  of  tbe  doo 
trines  of  Zoroaster. 


m. 

THE  REPUTED  SITE  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

BX  TBE   EDTFOB. 

D  [be  EcdetiaatEcal 


L  iNTROimCTtON. 

A  voLOHE  has  recently  been  published  at  Oxford,  comprisiiig  a 
revised  translation  of  that  portion  of  the  Abb^  Fleury's  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  which  extends  from  A.  D.  381  to  A.  D.  400.  The 
work  is  introduced  by  an  advertisement  ngned  J.  H.  K.  the  well 
known  initials  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Oxford  movement  so  called,  and  likewise 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  con- 
nected with  that  movement 

Prefixed  to  the  same  volume  is  a  laboured  essay  of  no  less  than 
two  hundred  aitd  ax  pages,  upon  the  character  and  credibility  of 
,  the  ecclesiasucal  miracles ;  that  is,  those  miracles  recorded  as 
wrought  in  tbe  early  centuries  of  the  church,  posterior  to  the 
apostolic  age.     The  writer  takes  the  ground,  that  these  are  "  not 
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to  be  at  once  rejeeted ;"  "  that  some  of  the  miracles  reported  vere 
true  miracles  ;"  and  "  that  we  cannot  be  certain  bow  many  were 
not  tnie."  He  tbinhs  that  **  under  these  circumstances,  tbe  dedaon 
IB  particniar  cases  is  left  to  each  indiridual,  according  to  his  op* 
portnnities  of  judging."'  After  treating,  in  separate  sections,  of 
"  the  antecedent  probalnlity"  of  these  miracles,  their  **  internal 
chander/'  and  "  tbe  state  of  the  argument"  respecting  them ;  the 
writer,  *'conndeiing  (be  painful  perplexity  which  many  feel 
when  left  entirely  to  tbeir  own  judgments  in  important  mattoa," 
goes  a  step  farther  and''sets  down  tbe  evidmce  for  and  against 
certain  nuracles,  as  we  meet  with  tbem."' 

Tbe  reputed  miracles  which  be  tbos  selects,  and  of  which  be 
maintains  tbe  credibifi^  by  an  array  of  tbe  evidence,  are  tbe  nine 
foUowii^,  viz.  1.  The  Tbondering  Legicm ;  3.  The  change  of 
water  into  oil  hy  Narcissos  of  Jerusalem ;  3.  Miracle  wrought  on 
Ae  course  of  tbe  river  Ltcub  by  Or^oryTbaumaturgos;  4.  Con- 
stautine's  LuminousCross;  &,  Tbe  discorery  of  tbe  Holy  Cross  by 
Helena;  6.  Tbe  Death  of  Arias;  7.  Thefiery  eruption  on  Julian's 
attempt  to  rebuild  tbe  Jewidi  Temple ;  8.  RecoTory  of  tbe  Blind 
Han  by  relics  at  Milan ;  9.  The  Miracle  upon  the  African  confes- 
sors mutilated  by  Hunneric — These  then,  at  least,  are  the  mira- 
cles, in  alluson  to  which  the  writer  makes  the  assertion,  "  that  it 
will  be  found  Hut  tfte  greater  part  of  the  miradet  of  Revelation  are 
nt  HUle  emitnctfor  Revdaiion  at  thu  day,  a*  the  miradet  of  fAs 
CAw>e&  ora  txnAuMtfor  th*  Church.'"  This  essay  also  is  aaoibed 
to  the  pen  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Newman ;  apparently  without  any 
ground  for  doubt  or  hesitation.* 

Tbe  general  subject  of  these  alleged  miracles  does  not  here  con- 
eem  us;  except  to  remark,  what  indeed  the  author  admits,  "  that 
**  the  view  here  taken  of  the  primitive  [ecclesiastical]  miracles,  is  ap- 
**  plicable  m  defence  of  those  of  the  medieral  period  also." '   Nor  is 

'  BMaypagsxiii.  "CALHisToar ofM.  L'AbbiFLEn- 

*  Page  e*.  "  by,  from  the  Second  Ecumenical 

'  Page  ciz.  "  CouDcil  U>  th«  end  of  the  Fourth 

'  In  Iha  Adrertiaer  preQxed  to  "  Century.   TranHlnied,  with  Notes, 

the  Qnaiterly  Review    for    Deo.  "  and  an  Bswy  on  the  Miraelee  of 

.  1842,  the  book  is  anaouneed  by  the  "  the  Period,  by  John  Henby  N>w-  > 

nibluher.J.H. Parkerof  Oxford, Hfl  "man,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 

fiillow%p.40:  "Thi  EcoLsaiuTi'  "lege."  *  Page  ccziv. 
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it  possiUe  to  slop  here ;  for  the  same  view  which  sustuns  the 
miracles  of  the  earlj  and  middle  ages,  is  necessarily  "  applicable  in 
defence  of  those  of  the  preMnf  period  also."  So  that,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  essayist,  no  one  can  justly  withhold  his  belief  in  the 
truth  and  reality  of  the  "  recorded"  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe 
in  our  own  day,  nor  in  the  cases  otti^mata  still  occurring  in  Italy, 
and  Tyrol ;  the  evidence  in  respect  to  all  which  is  certainly  not 
less  strong,  than  that  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  behalf  of  the 
miracles  of  the  eaily  centuries. ' 

With  ooneof  all  these  miracles,  bowerer,  has  my  present  purpose 
any  thing  to  do,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  reputed  discov^  of 
the  Holy  Cross  by  Helena  in  A.  D.  336.  In  attempting  to  sustain 
the  creditnlity  of  that  event,  the  essayist  is  necessarily  led  to  con- 
ndei*  the  authority  of  the  present  reputed  ate  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre ;  for,  if  this  be  not  the  true  site,  the  objection,  as  he  admits, 
"  would  altt^tber  overthrow  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the 
cross."  He  therefore  lays  out  his  strength  to  show,  that  the  spot 
selected  by  Helena  was  the  true  one ;  and  this  he  does,  not  hj 
bringing  forward  any  porative  argument  whatever,  except  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  church,  but  by  endeavouring  to  set  aside  the 
contrary  evidence,  mainly  as  adduced  by  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  in  his  work  on  Palestine. 

Those  who  have  read  this  latter  work,  will  remember,  that  aAer 
a  minute  topc^aphical  description  of  the  Holy  City,  and  a  rapid 
sketch  of  its  history  from  its  destruction  by  Titus  to  the  present 
time,  a  particular  and  somewhat  extended  discussion  is  allotted  to 
the  subject  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  in  wtuch  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  present  reputed  site  is  canvassed  in  ila  various  details. 
In  entering  upon  that  discussion,  it  certainly  was  the  denre  and  in- 

'  The  accoiinl  of  a  case  of  ttig-  in  Belgium.  Here  ia  the  contempa- 
mafa  in  "aly,  attested  in  a  If  tter  rary  authority  of  the  digniiarie*  of 
from  an  EngliEh  nobleman  who  had  the  church' ;  while  Jn  the  caae  of 
risiied  the  pereon,  went  the  rounds  HelsnEt'a  holycroaa  the  earliest  les- 
or  the  public  press  &  year  or  two  limony  is  seventy  yeare  afterwards. 
■inee.  More  recently,  another  in-  — The  Editors  of  the  British  Critic 
Btitnce  in  the  person  of  a  Tyroleee  (Jan.  1843,  p.  'J82)  allude  to  two  re. 
pirl  IB  circumelantially  reported  in  cent  cases  of  tligmata,  attested  by 
the  Revue  de  BruxdU*  Tom.  IL  the  Karl  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  ex- 
No.  3,  published  under  the  authori-  presslyiake  neutral  ^und,  neither 
ty  and  as  the  organ  of  the  bishops  affirming  nor  denying  the  reality 
Bud  clergy  of  ^e  Romiah  church  of  the  sieged  miruclei. 
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teat  of  die  writer,  to  condvict  it  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  fair- 
ness. I  had  no  personal  nor  party  ends  to  gratify ;  my  education 
bad  taken  place  and  my  life  had  been  passed  at  a  distance  from 
die  controvenies  between  Protestantisn  and  Romanism ;  and  my 
wish  was,  to  look  at  the  subject  simply  as  an  historical  questioB 
connected  with  tbetopography  of  Jerusalem.  If  I  had  a  partialis  ttf 
feeling,  it  certainly  waa  in  Atoot  of  finding  the  tnie  mte  in  the 
traditionary  one ;  for  I  went  to  Jerusalem  prepossessed  with  the  idea, 
that  such,  tJUtt  all,  might  be  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  bias,  a  careful  personal  examination  of  er^iy  local 
point  connected  with  the  question,  forced  both  myself  and  my  fellow- 
traveller  to  the  conclunon,  that  the  topc^raphical  view  was  fatal  to 
the  claims  of  the  present  ste ;  nor  did  we  afterwards  find  any  histoii- 
cal  testimony  of  sufficient  weight  to  counterbalance  this  result,  but 
rathn  such  as  tended  on  the  whole  to  confirm  it 

The  fortune  of  the  work  here  referred  to,  has  in  one  respect  been 
somewhat  unusual.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Council  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  composed  certainly  of  capable  and 
impartial  judgra,  unanimously  awarded  to  it  one  of  the  gold  medals 
of  that  Sodety  for  the  last  year ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  Pro- 
testant Oxford  vigorously  attacks  the  above-mentioned  discusaioB 
and  its  results,  in  order  to  sustain  an  ecclesiastical  miracle;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Catholic  Austria,  apparently  on  mmilar  grounds,  pro- 
hibits the  work  within  its  borders,  or  at  least  does  not  permit  it  to 
be  advertised.'  A  singular  unity  of  feeling  between  the  represen- 
tative of  an  English  Uaiver«ty-movement,  and  the  unenlightened, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  usually  chained  upon  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment! 

IL     Rekuks  on  thb  allboeu  Discoveky  or  ths  Ckoss. 

The  reputed  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  the  facts  appear  on 
the  pages  of  history,  was  an  event  merely  subsidiary  to  the  finding 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Eusebius  the  cotemporary,  who  dwells 
upon  the  latter  event,  and  regards  it  as  a  resplendent  miracle,  says 

■  This  w  MJd  an  the  authority  or    Prof  Olahausen  orKiel,  had  already 
a  letter  from  Geseniiu,  dated  June    appeared  in  the  Wiener  JaArbOchtr 
lOih,  1843.  Yet  a  commendatary    Tor  Jan.  Feb.  March,  1842,  publiih- 
reviewof  the  work,  from  the  pen  of    ed  at  Vienna. 
14* 
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not  one  word  of  the  cross.  Its  existence  is  first  implied  iDore  tban 
twen^  years  later  from  the  language  of  Cyril ;  and  the  only  bint 
or  vestige  by  which  it  can  in  any  way  even  then  be  connected 
back  with  the  finding  of  the  sepulchre,  is  the  doubtful  passage  ia 
the  letter  of  Gonstantine  to  the  Inshop  Macarius  of  Jerusalnn, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  "  ngn  (monument, 
jttagtafia)  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred  passon,  which  for  so  long 
a  time  had  been  hidden  beneath  ^e  earth.'"  This  language,  at 
first  view,  would  seem  naturally  applicable  to  the  cross ;  and  so  I 
have  admitted  in  the  discussion  referred  to.*  But  a  closer  examin- 
ation of  the  whole  of  the  imperial  epistle,  constrains  me  to  doubt 
whether  such  a  reference  can  be  sustained.  The  passage  occuis  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  epistle;  and  if  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  cross,  then  the  emperor  in  this  letter  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre.  Yet  it  was  the  sepul- 
chre (a  te^oe  ix^rof  tonos)  which  he  gave  orders  in  that  same  letter 
to  decorate,  and  in  behalf  of  which  he  caused  a  splendid  oratory  to 
be  erected ;  and  that  too  in  consequence  of  the  very  miracle  to  which 
he  had  before  thus  alluded.  The  inference  seems  to  be  unavoid- 
able, that  the  monument  rnif/iafiu)  before  spoken  of,  was  there- 
fore the  sepulchre  and  not  the  cross.  And  further,  if  Constantine 
himself  laid  such  high  stress  upon  the  finding  of  the  cross,  as  a 
"  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  celebrate," 
how  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  Eusebius,  his  flatterer  and 
himself  an  actor  in  those  scenes,  should  pass  it  over  in  dehberate 
silence  t 

The  essayist  indeed,  following  Montfaucon,  attempts  to  connect 
the  cross  existing  in  Cyril's  day  with  the  finding  of  the  sepulchre, 
by  another  link.  Although  he  admits  that  Eusebius  is  silent  about 
the  cross  itself,  yet  according  to  him  that  &ther  makes  mention  of 
miracles  as  attending  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre;  and  these 
miracles,  he  assumes,  can  be  only  those  related  in  a  later  age  as 
connected  with  the  finding  of  the  cross.  He  states  the  matter  thus : 
"  Treating  of  the  words,  '  Dost  thou  show  wonders  among  the 
"  dead  V  he  [Eusebius]  says, '  If  any  one  will  give  his  attention  to 
**  the  marvels  which  in  our  time  have  been  performed  at  the  sepnl- 
*'  chre  and  martyry  of  our  Saviour,  truly  he  will  perceive  how  the 

■  EuBeb.  Vit  Conat.  lU.  sa  ■  BM  Rea.  in  Paleit.  IL  p.  13,  1& 
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"  predictioD  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  event'  Yet  commenting  upon 
"  tbe  108th  ( 109th)  Paalm,  he  mentiona  the  bononrs  paid  to  *  the 
"  sepulchre  of  Him  who  was  delivered  over  to  the  cross  and  death,* 
**  without  saying  &  word  of  honours  paid  to  the  cross  itself.'" 

A  slight  degree  of  attentioD  only  is  necessaTy,  to  perceive  that 
tiie  language  of  Eusebios  does  not  bear  out  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
essayist ;  and  also  that,  of  tbe  pass^ea  dted,  the  one  explains  the 
other.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  commented  upon,  refer  in  tbe 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  common  English  Version,  to  wonders  done  to 
the  dead,  not  merely  among  tbem ;  and  these  wonders  Eusebius 
obvious  applies  to  Chrixt,  as  done  in  honour  of  tbe  Saviour  around 
bis  sepulchre  and  martyry.  What  then  were  these  wonders  done 
Iff  or  in  behalf  of  Christ?  Over  the  sepulchre  Constantine  had 
bailt  a  splendid  oratory;  and  over  the  Golgotha,  an  immense 
martyry  {jumnqw*)  or  Basilica.'  These  wo-e  wonders  done  to 
Cbiist  in  the  eyes  of  the  church ;  these  were  "  honours  paid  to  the 
sepatchre  of  Him  who  was  delivered  over  to  the  cross  and  death." 
That  the  miracles  intended  were  not  performed  by  the  cross  in 
connezion  with  tbe  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  is  very  apparent, 
not  only  from  tbe  language  itself,  but  also  from  the  foct  that  these 
wcnders  are  said  to  have  taken  place  also  around  the  martyry, — 
a  name  applied  strictly  to  the  church  over  Golgotha,  which  was 
not  then  in  existence,  and  was  not  completed  until  nine  years 
afterwards.* 


■  Eueeb.  Tit.  Const  III.  38-39. 

__.^ bl.  Rea.  in  PaL  11.  p.  17. 

Mowh:    Pb.  {87]    88,    11  >  Ewwb.  ib.  IV.  43-47.     Bibl. 

nVrntesg  trnain;  Sept  flfijro;*  Res.  ib.  p.  13.— The  name  Mar- 

wi(fOK'noi^fl(K  iavfidaui;   Engl,  fyrton  wae  applied  to  the    laree 

Vera.  '  Wiit  thou  show  woodera  to  ciiurch,aH8land]Dg  directly  over  the 

(he  dead  1'     Eua«b.  Comni.  p.  549  place  ortheSaviour'spassion.   Cy- 

A  d/itf  <^*DM> ffftaTijnru  rol;  «•#'  ril.  HieroB.  Cat  XIV. 6. ed.  Toutt^e. 

ifiiv  ofufl  TO  ftrijfia  xai  to  /utfrvfior  CoKip-  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Const,  c.  9, 

rev  XMTTJfiK;  ijitrtUaS-ilat  &<n'/.a-  Bub  fine. — Wesseling  in  combating 

tUut,  alti^ui  iXattai,  onw;  ninl^  the  position  of  Uon^anron  and  the 

otnat  rp/ott  ri  t(  &iaiiui/i(ra,  i.  e,  essayist,   has   further  shown    that 

'If  any  one  will  give  his  attention  the  meaning   they  put  upon   this 

to  the  wonders  wrought  in  our  day  passage  of  Eusebius,  is  ineonsisieni 

around  the  sepulchre  and  martyry  with  his  context ;  ad  Uieroi.  Itin. 

of  our  Saviour,  truly  he  will  per-  p.  593, 594. — By  an  oversight  I  have 

ceirB,howihethingspredictedliave  elsewhere  spolien  of  wesaeling's 

Iwea  fulfilled  in  the  works.'  language  as  referring  to  the  Letter 
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It  follows  then,  that  there  is  no  certain  allumon  whatever  to  the 
Holy  Cross  as  then  existing,  until  the  time  of  Cyril,  who  became 
hishop  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  34S,  more  than  twenty  years  after  its 
allegul  discovery. '  Cyril's  tesbmony  is  sufficiently  full,  that  the  cna 
was  then  well  known  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  portions  of  it  had  already 
been  distributed  throughout  the  world.  In  his  letter  to  Constati* 
tins,  which  may  or  may  not  be  genuine,  he  likewise  speaks  of  it  ai 
having  been  discovered  in  the  Holy  City  under  Constantine,  that  is, 
prior  to  his  death  in  A.'D.  338.  Jerome  also,  writing  in  A.  D.404, 
mentions  it  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  Paula.*  In  view  of  these 
facts  I  have  said,  that "  it  would  seem  to  be  as  little  reasonable  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  alleged  true  cross  at  that  early  period,  as 
it  would  be  to  give  credit  to  the  legendary  circumstances  [after- 
wards] related  of  its  discovery.'"  But  this  follows  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Cyril  alone ;  and  not "  from  the  passages  of  Euaebiot," 
as  distinctly  claimed  by  the  essayist ;  nor,  as  we  hdve  seen,  from 
the  letter  of  Constantine.  Neither  do  Cyril  and  Jerome,  writii^ 
upon  the  spot  in  Palestine,  afTord  a  hint  or  allusion,  by  which  the 
cross  can  be  brought  into  any  connexion  either  with  Helou  or 
with  the  sepuldire. 

It  was  left  for  writers  of  a  later  age,  and  in  other  lands,  to  deck 
out  the  story  of  the  cross  and  its  discovery,  with  the  circumstances 
which  give  to  the  transaction  the  air  of  a  mirade.  Ambrose  in 
Alexandna  and  Chrysostom  in  Constantinople,  about  A.  D.  39^ 
both  mention  three  crosses,  not  one ;  and  say  that  the  true  cross 
was  knownby  the  title  which  Pilate  fixed  upon  it  About  A.  D. 
400,  Paulinus  in  Italy  and  Sulpidus  in  Oaul  speak  of  the  three 
crosses,  and  affirm  that  the  true  one  was  distinguished  from  the 
other  two  by  the  fact  of  its  restoring  a  corpse  to  life.     Rufinus  in 


ofConatantjne;  Bib).  Res.  II.  p.  IS.  of  the  word  nuraclss  Tor  marveli  or 

n.  3.  The  whole  of  that  note  should  ffanderB,he  leaves  the  impreaaion 

be  struck  out  on  the  mind  of  the  unwary  reader, 

'  The  evajrUt  indeed,  having  that  SuBebius  certainly  meiint  none 

stated  the  case  and  alluded  to  the  other  than  the  mirades  alleged  to 

difficultiee  with  appareot  candour,  have  been  wrought  by  the  crow 

aArrwarde   alwaya  speaks  of  the  itsflT. 
above  paeeage  oC  Euaebiui  as  on        '  See  the    rDfereiiceB  in  BiU. 


undoubted  testimony  of  that  father    Bea.  11.  p. 
"  '  ■  "ibl.  ] 


Bibf.  Res.  II.  p.  H 
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Italy,  also  about  A.  D.  400,  says  that  the  inscription  was  detached 
from  the  cross,  and  that  the  penon  restored  was  not  a  corpse,  but 
a  female  at  the  point  of  death.  The  three  ecclesiastical  historians, 
Theodoret,  Socrates,  and  Sozomeo,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  440, 
the  former  at  Aniioch  and  the  two  latter  at  Constantinople,  all 
accord  with  the  account  of  Rufinus.' 

The  case  then  stands  thus.  Of  the  authors  who  lived  and  wrote  in 
Palestine  in  the  same  century,  Eusebius  the  cotemporary  and  an 
actor  in  the  same  transactions,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  cross  what- 
erer.  More  than  twenty  years  later,  Cyril  testifies  to  the  existence 
of  the  cross,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  had  then  been 
Imown  for  at  least  some  years,  and  possibly  before  the  death  of 
Constantine.  Jerome  also  alludes  to  the  cross ;  but  neither  he 
Dor  Cyril  afford  any  clew  to  connect  it  with  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre.  The  first  hint  of  any  such  connexion  occurs  about 
aerenty  years  after  that  event,  in  the  works  of  fore^ners  at  Alex- 
andria and  Constantinople.  As  the  story  travels  into  Italy  and 
Oaul,  it  gathers  fresh  circumstances,  and  a  sick  or  dead  person  is 
restored  to  life  and  health.  After  another  forty  years,  or  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  years  after  the  event  in  question,  the  latter 
story  has  become  so  generally  current,  as  to  find  its  place  in  the 
ordinary  annals  of  the  church. 

It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  the  essayist  remarks,  that 
"  perhaps  it  is  right  to  draw  a  line  between  the  above  testimony 
"  [that  of  Cyril  etc.]  and  the  evidence  which  follows  at  a  later  date ; 
**  except  so  far  as  the  later  evidence  happens  to  be  confirmatory  of 
"  the  earlier.  It  would  seem  impossible,  but  that  the  original  story 
"  should  receive  a  colour  or  an  exaggeration,  when  taken  up  as  a 
"  matter  of  popular  belief,  and  that  in  countries  far  remote  from  the 
"  scene  to  which  it  belongs.  These  additions,  when  we  find  them  in 
"  subsequent  writers,  whether  true  or  false,  are  exposed  primd/aeie 
*■  to  a  suspicion  which  does  not  attach  to  the  [earlier]  particulars." 
After  this  admission,  thereader  would  naturally  expect  the  essay- 
ist everywhere  to  draw  such  a  line  in  bis  own  course  of  argument. 
Far  from  it,  however ;  nor  does  he  afterwards  allude  to  any  dis- 
tioctbn  of  the  sort ;  but  wherever  it  is  convenient  for  lus  purpose* 

'  I  follow  here  the  ■lalements  of  the  eBsayist,  pp.  cli,  elii. 
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he  adduces  the  testimoay  of  those  later  writers  as  conclusiTe  efi- 
dence  opon  all  points  relating  to  the  finding  of  the  cross.  Thm  he 
says  of  Helena  in  her  search  for  the  place  of  the  croes  and  se> 
pulchre :  "  The  empress  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of  the  most 
learned  both  of  Christians  and  Jews."  Bat  thb  story  of  the  Jews 
comes  only  from  Sozomen,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  after  the 
erent ;  and  farther,  the  essaylst^himself  correctlyjrelates,  that  *'  hy  a 
"lawof  Hadrian,  the  Jews  were  forhidden  to  approach  witluDstMne 
"  miles  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Constantine  did  but  permit  them  to 
"  riew  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills."'  Even  in  Jerome's  day  they 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  Holy  City  only  once  a  year.  I  do  ni^ 
tiierefore  see,  how  Helena  could  well  avail  herself  of  auy  asaat- 
snce  from  Jews.  Nor  do  I  see  precisely,  how  the  preceding 
consideration  answers  (as  the  essayist  says  it  does)  my  remarir, 
that "  the  Fathers  of  the  church  in  Palestine,  and  their  inutators 
the  monks,  were  themselves  for  the  most  part  not  natives  of  the 
country."" 

There  is  another  collateral  foct,  which  tends  strongly  to  confirm 
ttie  concluaoD  legitimately  to  be  drawn  from  the  ^ence  of  Eose- 
hivs,  that  the  cross  had  no  connexion  wiA  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  but  was  an  '  invention*  got  up  some  years  later.  It  is 
this.  In  A.  D.  333,  seven  years  after  the  journey  of  Helena  and 
two  years  before  the  dedication  of  the  church,  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
grim visited  the  Holy  Gty.  He  speaks  of  Golgotha  where  our 
Lord  was  cminfied ;  of  the  crypt  at  ^e  distance  of  a  stone's  throw, 
where  he  was  buried ;  and  of  the  splendid  church  erected  by'order  of 
Constantine,  furnished  with  reservoirs  of  water  and  a  bath  where 
infants  were  baptized.  But  he  too  makes  no  allusion  either  to  the 
cross  or  to  Helena.  His  silence  respecting  the  empress  can  be  eaaly 
explained ;  she  had  been  dead  for  several  years,  and  it  was  the 
emperor  alone  who  had  cared  for  the  building  of  the  church.  But 
had  the  cross  then  been  in  existence,  a  well  known  and  venerated 
object,  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  utter  alence  <^ 
the  pilgrim  respectii^  it ;  disposed  as  he  was  to  mark  every  sacred 
spot  and  to  pick  up  every  legend,  even  the  most  trivial,  coa- 
nected  with  the  Holy  City.    To  a  writer  who  finds  the  crypt  where 

'  Pages  cxlv,  dxv.  *  BibL  Res.  L  p.  373. '  Essay  p.  oxlv. 
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StJomoD  tormented  demons,  and  relates  that  the  fomttatn  of  Siloun 
flows  for  six  days  aiid  rests  upcHi  the  aeveiith ;  who  sees  the  pahn* 
tree  whence  they  broke  branches  to  strew  before  our  Xiord,  and  the 
rock  whereon  Judas  betrayedhim;  certainly  the  Holy  Cross  on  which 
the  Saviour  expired,  could  not  but  have  been  an  object  far  too  Bft- 
cred  and  impoamg  to  be  passed  over  without  mention.  The  in- 
ference is  at  least  natural  and  obvious,  in  connexion  with' the 
like  slence  of  Eusetuus  and  the  absence  of  all  positive  testimony, 
that  the  cross  did  not  then  exist,  or  was  not  publicly  known. ' 

Still  fiirtber  difficulties  present  themselves  to  the  inqiuring  mind, 
on  looking  at  the  subject  Irom  other  points  of  view.  Cyril,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  only  one  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  the  true 
cram  in  his  day.  Now  on  what  evidence  did  Cyril  believe  it  to  be 
the  very  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  expired  t  Tlus  question  ve 
certainly  have  a  tight  to  ask ;  for  even  the  essayist  would  hardly 
recure  the  Mief  of  a  nngle  witness  as  good  evidence,  witliont 
knowing  the  grounds  of  that  belief^  But  on  this  point  Cyril  is 
silent  The  earliest  testimony  which  touches  it,  is  that  of  Ambrose 
and  Chrysostom  nearly  seventy  years  later,  who  speak  of  three 
crosses  as  found  by  Helena,  and  say  that  the  true  one  was 
known  by  the  title  affixed  to  it  by  Pilate^  Later  writers  speak 
of  a  miracle  of  healing.  Here  then  is  the  evidence,  the  his- 
torical evidence,  which  satisfied  these  Fathers  of  the  verity 
of  the  cross.     It  may  have  been  that    which    satisfied   Cyril ; 

'  Ttin.  HieroB.  ed.  Wesaelbg,  p.  ubi  DomtDus  ants  passionem  Apo*- 

S93iq. — On  this  Iiineraty  the  essay-  toloi  docuit    Ibi  facta  eetBaeUica 

id  boa  the  following  remark  in  tue  jumu  CatutantvtW'    Now,  in  what- 

additional  note,  p.  ccxvi.  "  It  is  re-  ever  way  the  phrase  '  ante  paBsio- 

"  nwikable  that  the  Bourdeaax  pil-  nem'  ia  to  be  understood,  no  one  can 

"grim,  whoaeaileaceabouttheeraaB  have  the  tliehteBt  doubt  that  the 

"iBBometlmeabraughtineorTobora-  Church  of  me  AKentioa  is  here 

"tioDofEtiBebiuB' aileaceaboveno-  meant.    In  the  BBme  mantier  he 

*'tked,iB  silent  also  about  the  place  deacribes  Helena's  church  at  Beth" 

"  of  the  aacensioD  and  SL  Ueleoa'a  lehem,  "ubi  natus  est  Domiuua  noi- 

"  church  there ;  though  no  one  de-  ter  J.  C.  Ibi  BBsilica  facta  eit  iubbu 

"oicBthiapaTt  otSLHeleDft'ihieto-  Cooalantiiii  j"  p.  S98.    The  pilgrim 

"ry.   SonoBafeiBitloBTguefroma  mighteaeily  refer  these  churehea  to 

'■Deeative.''Tlu«remarkchowB,that  the  emperor  and  not  to  Helena; 

it  ia  Bometimea  also  tmaafe  not  to  aince  the  former  alone  had  taken 

lo«^  bdbre  one  leapa.    The  Ian-  charge  of  the  bnilding,  and  the  lal- 

Kuage  of  the  Itjn.  Hieros.  p.  595,  is:  ter  bad  long  been  dead.    Bee  more 

*lit3e  aacendiain  montem  Oliveti,  in  a  note  farther  on. 
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but  be  does  not  sa;  so.  It  must  be  tbat  which  satiGfies  the  essay- 
ist and  others  at  the  present  day;  for  there  is  no  other.  Yet 
these  are  certainly  "  additions,"  and  that  in  "  later  ■writers,"  which 
according  to  his  own  showing  "  are  exposed  prima  fiat  to  a 
su8[Hcion  which  does  not  attach  to  the  particulais"  of  Cyril's 
testimooy. 

Farther ;  if  on  the  strength  of  this  later  evidence,  we  believe 
the  cross  in  question  to  have  been  the  true  cross;  then,  on  which 
part  of  this  testimony  do  we  rest  our  belief  1  Ambrose  and 
Chrysostom  receive  the  fact,  because  the  true  cross  was  known 
from  the  others  by  the  title.  This  however  does  not  satisfy  any 
of  the  still  later  writers ;  because  they  say  the  title  was  separated 
from  the  cross,  and  therefore  a  miracle  of  healing  was  necessary 
to  convince  their  minds.  £ven  as  to  this  they  are  not  agreed ; 
with  some  a  corpse  is  raised  to  life,  with  others  a  sick  person  is 
restored  to  health.  Now  upon  which  of  all  these  statements  are 
we  to  build  our  faith  t  How  can  we  know  which  to  choose  1 
On  the  essa^t's  principle,  these  Fathers,  all  living  so  near  the 
time,  must  have  known  what  was  true  and  right  much  better  than 
we  can  know  it ;  yet  they  differ  widely  in  their  reports  j  and  the 
evidence  which  satisfied  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom,  did  not  satisfy 
Paulinns  and  the  other  writers.  The  essayist  seema  to  prefer  the 
miraculous  recognition,  as  "  the  most  rational  and  obvious  hypo- 
thesis-"' But  is  there  not  here  something  of  that  "colour  and 
exaggeration,"  which  the  essayist  speaks  of  aa  likely  to  be 
attached  to  a  story  when  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  popular  belief 
by  later  writers,  and  in  other  countries  1  Yet,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, this  is  the  only  evidence  we  have,  to  show  any  connexion 
between  the  cross  of  the  fourth  coitury  and  that  on  which  the 
Saviour  died. — Let  me  also  here  remark,  tbat  tbe evidence  which  thus 
identifies  the  true  cross,  identifies  likewise  the  croesea  of  the  two 
malefactors  as  found  by  Helena.  Indeed  the  three  stand  or  fall 
together. 

But,  admitting  for  the  moment  that  Helena  did  actually  find 
crosses  on  the  spot  held  to  be  the  place  of  cnicifixion )  what  evi- 
dence A  prion  could  there  be,  tbat  one  of  them  was  tbe  tnie 

'  Psfsdm. 
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croos  7  How  could  it  be  proved,  or  even  reodered  probable,  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  and  those  of  the  malefactors  should  have  remaineil 
nndecayed  for  three  centuries  upon  this  spot,  unmolested  by 'enemies 
and  unsought  by  friends  t  This  question  involves  three  distinct 
points  of  inquiry,  nz.  How  the  crosses  came  to  remain  upon  the 
spfA  at  all  1  How  they  could  remain  so  long  undecayed  T  and, 
How  tfiey  could  hare  remained  without  molestation  or  previous 
dneovery? 

As  if  in  reply  to  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  the  essayist  assumes 
that  the  crosses  were  immediateiy  buried  upon  the  place  of  execu- 
tion ;  and  he  assigns  this  as  a  reason  which  led  Helena  to  the 
search :  "  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bury  the  instniments 
"  of  death  with  the  corpses  of  the  malefactors  ;  and  . . .  there 
"  seemed  bo  reason  to  doubt  that ....  His  [Jesus']  cross,  and 
"those  of  the  two  thieves,  as  well  as  their  corpses,  had  hastily  been 
"thrown  into  the  ground  on  the  very  place  of  crucifixion."  '  By 
consulting  the  note,  the  reader  will  perceive  tha  late  and  slender 
Rabbinical  snthcmty  on  which  this  alleged  Jewish  custom  rests. 
Bat  even  granting  it  to  have  existed,  crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish 
but  a  Boman  punishment.  Our  Lord  was  sentenced  by  a  Roman 
tribunal;  his  execution  was  conducted  hj  Roman  soldiers;  his 
Mpulchrc  was  watched  by  a  Roman  guard.  The  Roman  soldiers 
o£  contse  cared  nothing  what  became  of  the  crosses ;  they  would 
be  very  Ukely  themselves  to  nse  them  as  fuel ;  or  even  were  the 
cnMses  slightly  buried,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  they 

'  " '  AeMdit  ooDmatndo  JodaO'  Ibat  the  oroas  remained  ttanding 

"  rum,  qnibua  oolemne  iiutnmieDta  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  1 

"mppLcioTumjaxtacadHreniBonli-  and  the  other,  this  JewiBh  custom  in 

"umobruufl;'  OretserdeS.Croce,  question.  iDprooforit  he  cites  "ez 

"  Tom.  1. 1.  37  ;  he  r^era  to  Baro-  compeodio  Talmud  qtuddicitur  Al- 

"niiu    and    Velser,    8.    Basna^e  ptiesio,  et  ex  Rabbi  Jacob  et  Rabbi 

"  agreea,  AnnaL  320.  0."    Such  is  Mofae  £gypIio ;"  and    refers  to 

the  evidence  on  ifhich  the  eMavist  Baronius  and  Velaer.    The  latter 

rests  the  Jewish  custom  assumed  in  writerl  have  not  at  hand;  butBaro- 

tbe  text  Or«leer,hie  chief  authorl-  nius  merely  says  in  apparent  allu- 

^,  is   discussing    the    important  sion  to  the  same  suppoMd  ctHtom, 

Sueation,  whether  in  taking  the  bo-  "  that  the  cross  [of  Christ],  which 

y  of  Christ  down  from  £e  cross,  the  sepulchre  could  not  take  in,  was 

the  cross  was  left  standing  or  was  hid  in  some  Deighbouring  cavern ;" 

itself  lowered  with  the  body.    He  Anna].  A.  D.  34. 131.    Manage  al- 

^ide«    for    the    latter    on   two  so  (1.  c)  merely  makes  a  passing 

grounds ;  one,  the    improbability  allusion  to  the  same  account 
15 
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would  Dot  be  sought  for  aod  applied  to  a  similar  use  by  the  com- 
mon  people,  in  a  city  where  wood  was  never  abundant  and  where 
ever;  species  of  fuel  was  and  is  gathered  with  avidity. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  essayist  seenra  to  regard  the  preser- 
TatioD  of  the  cross  in  the  ground  for  three  centuries  undecayed,  as 
itself  a  miracle.  He  had  just  said  of  the  cross,  that  "a  miraculoas 
recognition  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  and  obvious  hypothesis," 
and  then  subjoins  :  "  Nay  the  very  fact  that  a  beam  of  wood  should 
*'  be  found  undecayed  after  so  long  a  continuance  in  the  earth, 
"  would  b  most  cases  be  a  miracle.'"  No  doubt  it  would ;  aod 
there  is  certainly  no  more  difficulty  in  suppo^ng  a  miracle  here  in 
the  preservation  of  the  cross,  than  in  the  case  of  its  recognitioD> 
Admitting  then  that  it  vras  thus  preserved,  through  the  divine  virtue 
and  power  communicated  to  it  as  the  instrument  of  our  Lord's  pa»- 
non, — a  power  which  wasafterwards  openly  manifested  inso  many 
alleged  miracles ;  how  are  we  yet  to  account  for  the  like  preserva- 
tion of  the  crosses  of  the  malefactors  t  In  these  we  can  presup- 
pose no  such  miraculous  power;  and  yet  the  evidence  of  th«r 
identity  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  true  cross,— And  further, 
the  same  writers  who  alone  afford  us  the  evidence  for  the  iden- 
tity of  the  tru«  cross,  affirm  also  that  the  notfa  were  found  at  the 
same  time.  Ambrose,  the  earliest  witness,  is  fiill  on  this  point,  and 
Bays  that  Helena  sought  for  and  found  the  nails ;  one  of  which  she 
caused  to  be  made  into  a.  bit,  and  another  to  he  set  in  a  diadem  of 
gems,  and  sent  both  these  as  a  present  to  Constantlne.'  But  could 
iron  nails  remain  thus  long  undecayed  under  ground  1  Here  at 
least  the  suppoation  of  a  miracle  b«»me8  still  more  necessary. 

As  to  the  third  point,  admitting  all  the  particulars  and  that  the 
crosses  had  been  regularly  buried,  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  ima^ne 
that  the  ground  in  a  public  place,  like  that  of  the  crucifixion,  should 
have  remained  unmoved  and  unmolested  during  all  the  changes 
and  ov^hrows  to  which  Jerusalem  was  afterwards  subjected. 
About  eight  or  ten  years  after  our  Lord's  death  the  third  wall  was 
comiDenced  l^  Agrippa  and  was  several  yean  in  building ;  and  it 
most  at  any  rate  have  passed  not  very  far  fixim  the  reputed  place 

*  Page  cliiL  Theod.  Baanage  AnnaL  A.  D.  326. 

*  8.  Ambroaii  Oralio  Fonelwii  in    10.    Eway  p.  cUi. 
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of  cntdfizioD,  if  the  latter  was  without  the  second  wall,  as  claimed. 
Thirty  yeais  later  the  Roman  armies  under  Titus  encamped  around 
the  taty,  broke  up  the  ground  without  and  within,  and  left  the  site 
a  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  afterwards  built  up ;  and  then  nnular 
scenes  were  repeated  under  Adnan. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  matters  of  fact  like  these,  how  again  are  we 
to  account  for  the  nience  and  apparent  indifference  of  the  Apostles 
and  primitire  Christians  in  Jerusalem  ?  For  nearly  forty  years  after 
our  Iiord's  death,  and  until  the  destruction  of  the  city,  they  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  civil  rights  and  religious 
oheerrances ;  they  worshipped  freely  in  the  temple,  and  of  course 
"Were  not  restricted  as  to  visiting  any  other  part  of  the  city  or  its 
environs.  The  place  of  the  crudGxion  and  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord  must  have  been  known  to  them ;  and  they  too  could  not  but 
be  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  his  cross  was  buried  on  the  spot. 
They  were  inspired  men,  and  had  themselves  the  power  of  work- 
ing miraclesj  they  were  devoted  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 
rendered  him  homage  and  worship,  addressing  to  him  their  pray- 
ers. His  death  and  resurrection  were  the  sublime  theme  of  all 
their  preaching ;  and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  exclaims, 
"  God  forlnd  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Chria^  whereby  the  world  is  crudfied  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
world."  !Now  with  all  these  feelings  and  this  knowledge  and  these 
miracnlons  powers,  and  this  glorying  in  the  cross  itself,  it  is  per- 
fectly inconceivable,  how  the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem 
should  have  neglected  the  opportunity  so  entirely  within  their 
own  power  of  recoveiing  this  cross ;  and  have  left  it  to  an  aged 
female  three  centuries  afterwards  to  make  such  an  "  arresting"  dis- 
covery. How  very  much  must  their  tone  of  piety  and  veneration 
for  their  Lord  and  Master  and  for  his  cioss,  hare  been  below  that 
of  Helena  and  Macarius ! 

According  to  the  essayist,  Helena  "  seems  to  hare  been  ani- 
mated by  a  hope,  surely  not  presumptuous,  that  ^e  was  under  a 
gnidaDce  greater  than  human.'"  But  the  Apostles  and  elders  were 
certainly  "  under  a  guidance  greater  than  human ;"  and  yet  they 
were  never  guided  to  search  for  the  cross.     It  cannot  with  any  rea- 

'  Pago  air. 
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son  be  said,  that  its  importance  voiild  not  have  been  as  great  ia 
that  early  age,  as  in  the  fourth  century  and  later ;  and  the  qasB- 
tion  is  a  legitimate  one,  Why  and  how  we  aft  authorized  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  have  left  unmoved  the  minds  of 
cotemporary  Apostles  and  teachers,  in  order  to  operate  three  centu- 
ries later  upon  the  heart  of  a  female  more  than  ^hty  years  of  age, 
who  had  but  just  before  become  a  convert  from  beatbeniam  1  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  in  reply,  that  we  know  not  the  motives  of  the  Spirit 
in  its  operations,  and  that  there  may  have  been  good  reasons  in  this 
case  not  revealed  to  us.  We  must  talce  things  as  they  are,  not  as 
Ihey  might  be,  in  making  up  our  judgment  And  certainly  the 
course  here  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  God  is  not  parallel  noi  like 
to  any  thing  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  while  it  is  precisely 
parallel  and  like  to  the  usual  current  of  feeling  and  events  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  church.  In  the  very  instance  of  Helena 
herself,  who  according  to  Eusebius  simply  built  the  two  churches 
at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  empress  becomes  in 
the  next  century  not  only  the  finder  of  the  cross,  but  likewise  the 
founder  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre;  and  as  centuries  roll  on, 
her  piety  and  zeal  enkindle  still  louder  songs  of  praise,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  crusades  not  less  than  thirty  churches  in  Palestine  were 
ascribed  to  her  munificence,  besides  a  chapel  at  Mount  Sinai !  And 
the  same  species  of  hononr  and  praise  continue  to  the  present  day. ' 
But  it  is  said,  this  "  most  solemn  and  arresting  occurrence"  is 
*'  kept  in  memory  even  to  this  distant  generation  in  the  Greek,  Latio, 
"  and  English  Calendars,  on  the  3d  of  May  and  the  14th  of  Se^ 
"tember;"  and  it  "  seems  hardly  safe  absolutely  to  deny  what  is 
"  thus  afBrmed  by  the  whole  church ;  whether  however  miracles  ac- 
"  companied  the  discovery,  must  ever  remaia  uncertain."*  Is  this 
a  mere  show  of  candour,  or  does  the  essayist  here  virtually  give 
up  all  that  he  has  been  striving  to  prove  1  The  discovery  of  the 
cross  by  Helena  is  one  of  the  alleged  miraculous  events  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  as  such  the  essayist  has  been  labouring  with  might 
and  main  to  sustain  it;  but  here  he  turns  about  and  adnuts  that 
the  fact  of  the  miracles  "  must  ever  remain  uncertain."  So  thought 
not  the  church ;  and  on  the  writer's  own  principle  it  is  not  safe  thus 

'  Niceph.  CaHiiL  H-  E.  VUL  30.     Bibl.  Bee.  U.  p.  16.        *  KBBay  p.  oUi. 
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to  deoy  these  miracles  J  for  they  are  "affirmed  by  the  whole  church." 
To  whatever  extent  the  belief  of  the  church  imparts  credit  to  the 
ditcoTery  of  the  cross,  to  the  same  extent  does  it  impart  credit  to 
the  accompanying  mireclea ;  for  the  church  founded  its  faith  in  the 
identity  of  the  cross  on  these  very  miracles,  and  on  nothing  else. 
And  further,  Ambrose  zealously  believed  and  the  church  believed 
wiA  him,  that  not  only  the  cross,  but  also  the  nails  were  found ; 
and  that  Helena  sent  these  to  Constantine,  as  above  related.  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  safe  for  us  to  doubt  this  fact  ?— But  the  essayist  does 
not  long  act  upon  his  own  admission ;  for  on  the  very  next  page 
be  afKrms,  that  "  some  mode  of  recognition  is  implied  in  the  very 
"  idea  of  recc^nition ;  and  a  miraculous  recognition  is  perhaps  the 
"  most  natural  and  obvious  hypothesis."  It  should  be  no  hypothe- 
sis at  all,  but  a  fad  not  to  be  gainsayed,  if  the  universal  belief  of 
the  early  church  is  to  be  the  standard.  And  if  the  essayist  regards 
it  as  a  fact,  that  the  true  cross  was  thus  discovered  1^  Helena,  then 
be  must  also  admit  and  mamtain  the  fact  of  the  miracles ;  for  with- 
ODt  these  there  ia  no  evidence  whatever,  that  the  cross  so  found  by 
Helena  was  the  cross  of  Christ.' 

The  amount  then  of  the  historical  testimony  is  this.  About 
A.  D.  350,  a  croes  existed  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  which 
Cyril  and  others  held  to  be  the  cross  of  our  Lord ;  but  it  is  not  men- 
tiooed  by  earlier  writers,  nor  does  Cyril  say  how  or  why  it  was 
held  to  be  the  tme  one.  It  had  already  been  tbere  some  yean ; 
[mtbably  not  so  early  aa  A.  D.  333,*  but  possibly  before  the  death 
(d'  Constantute.  In  A.  D.  404  Jerome  in  Bethlehem  speaks  ap- 
parently of  the  same  cross,  but  throws  no  fiirther  light  upon  it 
About  the  same  time  several  writers  in  foreign  countries  are  load 
in  its  praises ;  they  ascribe  its  discoveiy  to  Helena  and  recount  the 
miracles  which  accompanied  that  event  Those  writers  were  evi- 
dently nncere  in  th^r  belief;  and  their  narratives  became  the  re* 
caved  tradition  of  the  church. 

'Tbee*MyiBt«ay«,p.clxx.''Iam  dare,  ifneceasary,  that  he  doe*  not 

'~  as  iitUe  dwpoeed  to  deny  that  the  hold  to  the  accompaDying  mireclea, 

"tnna  was  discovered,  a«  that  the  then  the  remarka  in  the  text  have 

"  rclicaof  8  L  Cnihbert  and  the  coffin  a  partkular  andicativn  to  thii  point 

"of  Bishop  Coverdale  have  been  ^  The Bouraeaux Pilgrim  in  A.D. 

"  found  in  OUT  day."    If  by  tfaia  b«  833  nyi  nothing  of  it. 
mean  lo  leave  the  way  clear  to  de- 

16» 
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Now  this  cross  was  either  the  true  one,  or  not.  If  the  former, 
then  its  discoveiy  was  attended  with  miracles ;  for  the  only  evi- 
dence of  its  identity  are  those  miracles,  attested  hy  the  belief  of  the 
whole  church.  Yet  the  essayist  admits,  that  "  whether  miracles 
accompanied  the  discovery  must  ever  remain  uncertain."  If  this 
cross  was  not  the  true  one,  then  it  ia  very  easy  to  account  for  its  ex> 
istence.  Cesarea  was  at  this  time  the  metropolitan  see  of  Palestine ; 
and  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  formerly  had  sunk  so  low,  was  now 
pressing  its  claims  and  striving  to  regain  its  andent  pre-eminence. 
Evenso  early  asat  the  Council  ofNlcea  in  A.D.  326,  ils  claims  bad 
been  presented ;  and  they  were  then  acknowledged  and  affirmed^ 
saving  however  the  dignity  of  the  metropolitan  see.'  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  took  place  the  veiy  next 
year.  Cyril  himself  contended  with  Acacius  of  Cesarea  for  the 
supremacy  j  but  it  was  not  until  after  long  efforts  and  in  the  next 
century,  that  the  great  object  was  effected  by  the  erection  of  Jeru- 
salem into  a  patriarchate.*  Now  what  would  he  more  natural 
during  the  struggles  of  Macarius  and  hb  successors,  than  that  they 
^ould  employ  every  means  to  exalt  the  consideration  and  influence 
of  their  aeel  And  what  means  more  appropriate  for  this  object, 
according  to  the  views  of  that  age,  than  the  discovery  and  posses- 
sion of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  and  the  very  cioas  on  which  be 
suffered? 

Which  then,  in  view  of  all  these  premises,  is  the  more  ohvioua 
supposition,  and  most  in  accordance  with  the  usual  providence  of 
God  andthe  workings  of  human  nature!  That  here  was  a  miracle  t 
oc  a  well  planned  abd  successftil  '  invention'  of  the  cross  by  the 
hUhop  of  Jerusalem  1  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  general  character 
of  the  clei^  of  that  period,  or  of  the  later  centuries  of  the  church, 
to  exclude  this  latter  supposition  t  For  myself,  when  I  regard  the 
<a^ulous  and  legend-loving  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  object  to  be 
gained,  I  cannot  hesitate,  nor  cease  to  r^;ard  the  reputed  Holy 
Cross  as  a  work  of  pious  fraud.  £usebius  may  have  heard  of  thu 
cnws  in  his  later  days ;  but  he  does  not  mention  it  His  credulity 
might  not  permit  him  publicly  to  denounce  it ;  while  his  feelings 
as  bitbop  of  the  rival  see  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  it 

'  CoQcil.  Nic  Can.  TU.  Labbe       •  BibL  Ret.  U.  p.  38, 84. 
Cone.  I.  p-  47, 
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I  have  been  unexpectedly  led  into  this  long  discussioD,  as  pre* 
liminary  to  my  niain  object ;  because,  if  the  discovery  of  the  cross 
be  sustained,  the  site  of  Calrary  must  have  been  fixed  correctly; 
and  then  any  and  every  argument  against  the  present  site  of  course 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  seemed  therefore  appropriate  to  consider, 
whetha  there  is  any  such  strong  evidence  or  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  story  of  the  cross,  as  to  destroy  i  priori  the  force  of  all  argu- 
mentation agaiiut  the  reputed  ate  of  Calvary  and  the  Sepulchre. 
Having,  as  I  trust,  shown  that  there  is  not,  I  now  turn  to  consider 
the  latter  question. 

HL  Thb  Abouhbht  as  to  ths  Sttb  of  tbb  Holt  Sefulchbe. 

The  essayist  commences  his  remarks  in  support  of  the  reputed 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  followiitg  manner : 

"  An  objection,  however,  has  from  time  to  time  been  urged  with 
"maeh  eamestoess  by  several  writers,  which,  if  substantiated, 
**  would  altogether  overthrow  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the 
"  croas,  Tiz.  that  Helena  chose  a  wrong  site  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
**  This  was  Dr.  Clarice's  opimon,  whose  reasooi  were  discuaed  and 
"  answered  l^  a  writer,  it  is  believed  Biahop  Heber,  in  the  Quar- 
*■  terly  Review  for  March  18 13.  It  has  lately  been  revived  with 
"  some  additional  considerations  by  one  or  two  cmtroveisialistg."' 

Before  adverting  to  the  subsequent  arguments  of  the  essayist,  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  his  un/otmew  in  repre- 
senting Q>e  as  a  controvernalist  in  treating  of  this  topic.  I  have 
already  stated  under  what  circumstancea  and  with  what  motives  I 
entered  upcm  the  discusacn,  desiring  and  intending  to  look  at  the 
sohject  simply  as  an  interesting  historical  question  connected  with 
the  topc^raphy  of  Jerusalem.*  In  doing  this,  it  was  of  course  ne- 
cesury  to  canvass  the  arguments  brought  in  support  of  the  reputed 

'Page  cliiL— It  seems   at  first  the  Tact,  that  the  reviewer  combats 

singular,    when  Dr.  Clarke's  rea-  Dr.  Clarke's  reasons  by  giving  np 

•ana  have  been  bo  welJ  answered,  the  identity  of  Calvary ;  of  course 

that  the  essayist   should  take  do  rmectiDB    the  story  of  the   croaa, 

further  notiee  of  that  aiuwer,  nor  which  the  ei^yist  is  Labooring  to 

make  any  use  of  Bishop  Heller's  niatain. 

anthorily.    This  is  explaioed,  how-  '  See  above  pp.  16^  197. 
ever,  on  tumiag  to  the  BevieiVi  by 
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sepulchre ;  and  I  selected  the  statement  of  Chateaubriand  as  the 
most  complete  and  plausible.  So  far  from  feeling  any  of  the  spirit 
of  controversy,  I  ventured  to  hope  that  I  bad  succeeded  in  avoidiDg 
eren  the  appearance  of  it.  The  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  seems  to 
have  taken  the  same  view ;  remarking  that "  Dr.  Robinson  has  been 
dispassionate,  almost  to  tenderness,  in  bis  treatment  of  tbia  poetio 
statement.'"  It  was  therefore  perhaps  adroitness  on  the  part  of 
the  essayist,  to  represent  the  adverse  arguments  as  coming  from  a 
writer,  who  is  first  a  controversialist,  and  then  ia  one  of  those  "  acute 
**  and  ingenious  persons  who  now  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  their 
"  lives  traverse  Jerusalem  with  their  measuring  tape."*  These 
"  measuring  tapes,"  I  am  aware,  are  sometimes  very  inconvenient 
things  when  applied  to  the  testimony  of  the  whole  ancient  church, 
which  according  to  the  essayist  ought  to  be  r^arded  as  infalli- 
ble ;  and  I  can  therefore  make  allowance  for  this  sneer  on  the  part 
of  one  who  thus  shows  himself  ready  to  believe  any  testimony, 
provided  it  be  old  enough,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  own  senses. 
Yet  after  all,  the  plain  old-fashioned  English  common  sense,  and 
especially  that  of  Protestants,  will  probably  prefer  the  evidence  of 
the  measuring  tape  to  ±at  of  St  Ambrose  or  even  of  St  Helena. 
Nor  is  it  true,  as  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  essay  would  seem 
to  imply,  that  the  difficulties  respecting  the  reputed  ate  of  the  aepol- ' 
chre  have  been  first  urged  in  recent  times.  The  great  and  obvious  ob- 
jection, which  strikes  every  traveller  on  entering  the  Holy  City,  viz. 
that  the  places  which  we  know  from  Scripture  to  hare  been  with- 
out the  dty,  are  now  in  the  very  midst  of  its  most  compact  part,  has 
also  been  felt  from  the  earliest  times.  Even  the  language  of  Pope 
Gr^^ory  (ob.  604)  quoted  by  the  essayist  implies  the  same  thing ; 
and  that  prelate  evades  the  objection  by  supposing  a /rofum^^raMim 
of  the  city.*   So  too  other  writeis  in  the  subsequent  centuries.*   And 

'  See  BibL  Reaearches  II.  p.  TO  "  in  eo  loco  cooatructa  est,  nbi  e^ 

M.     Qnarteriy  Review  lor  Doc  "(rapDrtomraeret  Dominiu  eruci- 

1841,  p.  172.  "fixui    etc"    Qregor.    HomiL    in 

*  Page  civi.  Evang.  39.  inii, 

■  Page   clzix.     "  Hoe    quoqne  *  St  Willibald  aaromea  with  bet- 

«4|aod  additur, '  Noa  rdinquaot  in  ler  reaKW  a  traiumigralion  of  the 

"  te  laiHdem  raper  lapidem,'  etiam  maulckre  into  the  city :  "  CalTarin 

"ipw  jamejuidem  civilati* (ran*-  "locoa:   et  hac  foil   ^ 

"mtgrahbteKaturj  quia  dam  nunc  "HieruMlem; 
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iarther,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  QuRresmius,  in  bringing  np 
the  objectiona  of  some  whom  by  way  of  argument  he  calls  "  nott- 
Dollos  nebulonei  occidentales  luereticos,"  places  first  the  one  just 
mentioned,  and  next  the  difiiculty  of  supposing  that  Joseph  of 
Arimelhea,  *  an  honourable  counsellor,'  would  have  selected  a  spot 
close  by  a  place  of  execution,  where  too  the  bodies  of  criminals 
wera  buried,  as  the  chosen  site  of  his  own  tomb.'  Dr.  Clarke 
then,  was  by  no  means  the  first  writer,  who  has  ventored  to  call 
the  authenticity  of  the  reputed  mte  in  question. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  a  "true  estimate  of  this  long 
agitated  question  most  depend  on  two  circumstances.  As  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  both  Golgotha  and  the  sepulchre  lay  ontside  of 
the  ancient  city,  it  must  first  be  shown,  that  the  present  ate  may  also 
anciently  have  been  without  the  walls.  Or,  should  this  in  itself 
appear  impossible,  then  it  must  be  shown,  that  there  were  in  the 
fourth  century  historical  or  tradidonal  grounds  for  fixing  upon  this 
ate,  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  such  an  apparent  impossibv- 
li^."  ■  In  accordance  with  this  view  I  have  there  examined  first 
die  t(q>ographical  and  then  the  historical  ailment.  The  essayist 
Tirtually  reverses  this  order,  seeking  fiist  in  his  notes  to  evade  the 
historical  difficulties,  and  devoting  his  text  mainly  to  the  top<^ra- 
phical  objections. 

First  of  all,  however,  the  essayist  radeavours  to  create  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  validity  of  all  objections  whatever,  historical 
or  topographical,  by  nn  appeal  to  mere  probability.  '*  It  stands 
"  to  reason,"  he  says,  "  which  party  is  the  more  likdy  to  be  right 
*  ID  a  question  of  topc^aphical  fact,  men  who  lived  three  hundred 
**  years  after  it  and  on  the  spot,  or  those  who  live  eighteen  hundred 

"qoaDdo  invenit  cnicem,  collocavit  aces  I.  p.  307:  "laporteoapasaaJ. 

"  ilium  locum  intus  intra  HleruBa-  "C.  allant  au  Calvaire ;  qui  devoit 

"  lem ;"  Hodcepor.  ed.  Mabillon  p,  "  auivant  cela  fetra  hors  la  ville  ;  ce 

373.  (VeneL  p.  3400  Other  writera  "  qui  est  difficile  &  conoevoir,  car  i. 

refer  the  change  to  the  time  ofAd-  "prteenl  elle  est  tout  au  roiiien, 

rian;    ao  Jacob,    de    Vitiy    Hist,  "oien  que   la  ville   *o\t   bea'tcoup 

JJierM.  c.  60.    W.  de  Baidensel,  "  pbu  pelile  qit'elle  tCitoit  alorg." 
ed.  Cania.  p.  34^— But  this  whole         >  Terrae  SaucL  Elucidat.   U.  p. 

matterot'atrtvnimigrationorexten-  S15.     This  Pater  answers    theso 

■ion  or  tha  later  city  is  well  and  and  other  objections  in  his  own  way, 

truly  disposed  of  hy  a  remark  of  and  very  much  to  his  own  aatia* 

Monconys  in  1647,  speaking  of  the  Taction, 
Gate  of  Judgment  ao  colled,  Voy-        ■  BibL  Res.  II.  p.  66. 
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"  and  at  the  antipodes."  "  Which  is  more  likdtf,  that  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  ceDtuiy,  or  of  New-Ywk  in  the 
**  niDeteeotb,  should  be  able  riglitly  (o  determine  CalTary  and  the 
"  Holy  Sepulchre  V  "  The  presumptioo  is  veiy  great,  that  such 
"  acute  and  ingenious  persons  . . .  with  their  measuring  tape  are 
"  wrong,  and  those  who  were  natives  of  the  place  fifteen  hmtdred 
"  years  ago  are  nghL"  And  he  again  recurs  near  the  dose,  to 
"  the  extreme  improbability,  that  the  parties  who  aided  St  Hele- 
"  na  in  her  search,  should  have  placed  the  sepulchre  where  we 
"  find  it,  unless  it  were  the  true  ate.'" 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  one  of  the  cases,  where  the  inconvenieDt 
Protestant "  measuring-tape"  comes  in  conflict  with  the  tradition  of 
the  church ;  but  J  have  yet  to  leara  that  mere  probability  as  to  the 
value  of  individual  testimony,  can  have  any  great  weight  in  a  ques- 
tion, which  after  all  resolves  itself  very  much  into  one  of  feet  and 
yards.  And  further,  the  assumption  that  those  who  aided  Helena 
in  her  search  were  noHva  of  Jerusalem,  b  wholly  gratuitous ;  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  support  of  it,  while  all  analogy,  and 
therefore  probability,  is  against  it.  That  the  Fathers  of  the  church 
in  Palestine,  and  their  fellows  and  successors  the  monks,  were  for  the 
most  part  not  natives  of  the  country,  is  a  well  known  and  uncoo- 
tested  fact.  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  were  certainly  foreigners; 
as  to  Cyril  it  is  doubtful ;  and  in  respect  to  those  who  sought  for 
the  sepulchre,  Helena  was  not  a  native  nor  even  a  convert  of  long 
standing,  and  of  Macarius  we  have  no  further  account  The  em- 
press indeed  is  said  to  have  "  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of 
the  most  learned  both  of  Christians  and  of  Jews ;'"  but  we  have 
already  seen  that  ibere  could  then  have  been  do  Jews  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  whole  account  comes  too  from  historians  nearly  or  quite  a 
century  later,  between  whom  and  the  earlier  evidence  the  essayist 
himself  thinks  *'  it  is  right  to  draw  a  hue.'" 

But  in  order  to  put  this  "  antecedent  probability"  in  fiivour  of 
Helena's  selection  to  the  test,  let  us  apply  the  same  principle  to 
some  other  parallel  cases.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Convent  at  Mount 
Sinai,  there  have  been  pointed  out  to  all  travellers  for  many  centu- 
ries, not  only  the  places  where  Aaron  cast  the  golden  calf  and  Moses 

'  Pages  dvi.  dvii.  clxviiL         *  Essay  p.  cxlv.         '  Page  162,  above. 
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bmke  the  tables  of  thelaw,  aod  the  atea  of  other  like  erenta,  hut  abo 
the  spot  where  the  earth  opened  ani]  awallowed  up  Korah,  Dathaa, 
md  Abiram,  vith  their  follower.'  Now  the  monks,  though  not 
natires,  spend  thor  lives  in  the  place;  and  there  baa  heen  a  long 
■QcceauOD  of  them,  even  from  the  same  fourth  century  to  the  present 
time,  through  whom  this  tradition  baadoubtless  heen  handed  down. 
Thej  therefore  are  fifteen  hundred  years  nearerthan  we  to  this  "  to- 
pt^raphical  fact ;"  and  lived  upon  the  spot,  while  we  are  antipodes. 
There  is  here  therefore  an  "  extreme  improbabili^"  that  they  should 
have  fixed  upon  this  site  in  question,  "  unless  it  were  the  true  site." 
Bat  it  so  happens,  that  accordiog  to  the  Scriptures,  this  miraculous 
occurrence  took  place  after  the  Israelites  had  reached  Kadesh,  eleven 
days*  journey  from  Horeb  and  Sinai.* — In  like  manner  the  cru- 
saders found  Beer-sheba,  the  southernmost  city  of  Palestine,  at  Beit 
Jitvlo,  a  point  conaderably  north  of  Hebron  and  Gaza.*  Now  they 
were  at  least  seven  centuries  nearer  to  the  "  topographical  fact" 
than  we,  and  lived  long  in  the  land ;  hut  will  the  essayist  on  this 
acMunt  receive  their  testimony  as  even  sUghtly  probable  1 — ^Tbe 
Via  dolorosa  too,  with  its  stations  commencing  at  the  house  of  Pilate, 
is  universally  received  in  the  Oriental  and  Latin  churches;  imita- 
tiom  of  it  are  found  throughout  Europe ;  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant relics  in  the  city  of  Rome  is  the  flight  of  staiis  from  the  said 
house  of  HIate,  up  which  for  centuries  all  the  faithful  have  pain- 
fully crawled  upon  their  knees.  Is  not  here  an  "  extreme  proba- 
bility" of  truth  ?  Yet  so  far  at  least  as  the  reputed  house  of  Pilate 
is  concerned,  which  also  goes  back  to  the  fourth  century,*  the  site 
pointed  out  is  that  of  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  temple ;  where  we  know  that  the  Roman  armies, 
doriog  the  nege  of  the  temple,  levelled  every  thing  to  the  grouitd, 
artd  even  dug  away  the  rock  itself  in  making  their  approaches.* 
Whence  then  this  holy  staircase  1 

Let  us  however  come  nearer  to  the  very  scene  in  question.  En- 
aehius  and  Jerome  both  describe  the  site  of  Ramah,  the  city  of 
Elkanah  and  Samuel,  aa  being  near  to  Lydda,  which  lies  north- 

■  BibL  Re*.  I.  p.  167.    See  like-  ■  Bibl.  Rei.  II.  p.  361. 

viae  all  the  eaily  Iravellen.  *   Itin.   Hienw.  ed.  WeiMliof, 

*  Noin.  c  xvi,  camjnred  with  p.  593. 

I(nm.iiu.26.  DeatLS.  *  Joieph.  B.  J.  TL  3. 7. 
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west  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  great  plain,  quite  away  from  the  mouiw 
tains.  Now  we  know  that  when  Saul  had  visited  Sanjuet  at  this 
Ramah,  and  was  about  to  return  home  to  Gibeab,  six  Roman  milt* 
N.  N.  K  of  Jerusalem,  his  way  led  by  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel, 
which  is  five  Roman  milessonthof  thesameuty.'  Nowif  Ramah 
was  near  Lydda,  as  those  fathers  say,  here  was  what  amounts  to 
a  topographical  itnpcmbility.  Tet  they  doubtless  gire  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  day ;  and  the  testimony  of  Eisebius  in  this  case  is  as 
direct  and  valid,  as  in  that  of  the  sepulchre. — Again,  Eusebius 
describes  the  position  of  the  field  of  blood,  Aceldama,  as  on  the 
north  of  Son.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  and  unquestionably 
gives  ihe  current  opinion  of  the  church  in  bis  day,  including  pro- 
bably those  same  "  natives"  who  aided  Helena  in  ber  search  for 
the  sepulchre.  Yet  sixty  or  seventy  years  afterwards  Jerome 
comes  and  reverses  the  position,  placing  Aceldama  on  the  souA 
o{  Zion,  where  it  remains  unto  the  present  day.*  Now  here  is  the 
main  witness  in  respect  to  the  sepulchre,  testifying  with  equal 
directness  as  to  the  location  of  Aceldama ;  yet  in  less  than  a  c«3t* 
tury  the  whole  church  just  sets  asde  his  testimony  on  this  point, 
and  adopts  another  position.  Where  then  in  this  case  does  the 
«  extreme  probability"  He  1  with  Eusebius  and  the  whole  church 
is  A.  D.  330,  or  with  Jerome  and  the  whole  church  in  A.  D.  400 1 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Onrnmatieon  of  these  two  Fathers  is  a  record 
of  the  traditions  and  opinions  current  in  their  day,  as  to  the  biblical 
topc^aphy  of  the  Holy  City  and  Holy  Land ;  but  these  traditions 
and  opinions  must  be  afted  and  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
others.  The  testimony  of  these  writers,  and  through  them  that  of 
the  church,  cannot  surely  stand  against  '*  measuring  tapes"  and 
topographical  impossilnlities ;  and  just  so  is  it  with  the  testimony 
respecting  the  Holy  Sepnlchre. 

fiut  the  most  striking  instance  to  illustrate  the  falsity  of  the 
claim  in  behalf  of  an  "  antecedent  probability," — one,  too,  in  which 
the  probability  and  the  testioiony  on  which  it  rests  are  even  stronger 
than  in  the  case  of  the  sepulchre  itself, — is  that  of  the  reputed  place 

^Onomsi8Ltin.ArmalltaSophim.  t^  AtXt^  fc  fioflatt  «aC  Xtt^ 

1  Sam.  X.  2.  Sfoi't.    Jerome:  "qni  hodie  man* 

*  ODomaat.    art    AeheMantach.  atralur  in  MIm  ad  cautralem  pla- 

Euieb-  a  not  Mtrvtvt  ilf  In  ri-r  ir  gam  moDtu  iSioD." 
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sf  our  Lord's  ascension  on  the  sammit  of  the  Monnt  of  OUres.  As 
to  this  spot,  we  know  that  a  traditioo  actually  existed  before  the 
age  of  Constantine,  and  that  the  place  was  visited  by  pilgrims. 
Euaebtus,  in  this  case  also  the  main  witness,  writing  about  A.  D. 
315,  elevea  years  before  the  journey  of  Helena,  speaks  expressly 
9f  tbe  many  Christians  who  came  up  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth 
to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  adoration  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  where  Jesiis  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended  into 
heaven.'  He  too  it  is,  who  afterwards  relates,  that  Helena  founded 
a  chwdi  upon  the  same  summit  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  ascension ; 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  his  birth.*  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site  argued 
by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension  is  unquestionably  pn'md 
fsKM  wrong;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express  statement  of 
Scripture.  According  to  St.  Luke  in  his  Gospel,  Jesus  led  out  his 
disciples  "  as  far  as  to  Bethany,"  and  blessed  them ;  and  "  while  he 
blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  canied  np  into 
heaven."'  Language  cannot  be  mora  definite  than  this ;  and  in 
entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  Evangelist  elsewhere  relates  in 
the  Acts :  "  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto  Jerusalem  from 
the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey."*  Bethany  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  below  the  lidge ;  so  that 
in  order  to  return  to  Jerusalem  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  rii^e, 
and  one  of  tbe  most  direct  roods  leads  over  the  main  summiL 

This  view  of  a  case  so  entirely  parallel  to  that  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  still  stronger  than  the  latter,  b  fatal  to  all  the  weight  of  pro- 
bability and  ecclesieatica]  testimony  with  which  the  essayist  seeks 
to  invest  the  "  topographical  &ct"  in  question.  This  he  virtually 
admits,  by  laying  out  bis  strenijth  to  evade  the  conclunon  th*u 
drawn  from  Sciipture,  that  the  ascen^on  took  place  at  Bethany ;, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  lus  fiiat  attempt,  he  again  retuiva  ta  tbe 

itjittrtir  wrtaxil^i*  r^  avrnjixor-  Demoustr.  Bvaog.  \X  18.  p..  388.. 

CM* [7r(>a]  tqt  tnlto  Spot«M  Colon.  1688. 

jloiav  nqoaxvripimii  , . .   Tnaa  [toy  ■  Euaeb.  Vita   Cooatanliiu    III. 

Aeyov]  Toif  Samoi-  ^a^ijTiitf  ini  t^;  34. 

Jmiimfflip;   Tou    Twr   /ItUHr  o^ov;   xa  *   Ltlks  xxiv.  80,  51. 

nrul  t  j«  avrtiitia^  ^uoi^fta  rtaQO-        *  Aftta  i.  12.  Compare  Luke  xix. 
itSimiolltf,  irrtS&fy  xt  virr  il;  avQa-    29 
16 
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charge  in  r  later  additional  note.'  In  all  tbis,  boweTer,  be  esU* 
Ut^  himself  as  the  BicUful  contioreinaliat,  rather  than  as  the  ex- 
perienced and  candid  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

The  pith  of  his  first  argumnit  Hea  in  the  remark,  that "  one  does 
"not  see  bow  a  tradition  can  be  said  to  contradict  Scripture,  which 
"on  the  face  of  the  matter  does  but  take  one  text  iwtead  of  an- 
"  other,  and  contradict  a  point  of  Jewish  antiqaities,  Tiz.  the  length 
*<  of  a  Sabbatical  journey."*  As  to  the  Sabbath-day's  jouniey,  the 
specifications  respecting  ita  length  are  too  Tarious  and  uncertain  to 
afibrd  any  sure  lusis  for  ai^^ument ;  and  I  bare  therefore  ncrcr  taken 
it  uito  the  account.'  But  the  assertion  that  the  traction  in  question 
"  does  but  take  one  text  instead  of  another,"  requires  some  conaide- 


'  Easaf,  p.  ccxvi.  potheaii  brought  forward  bjtheef 

*  Page  clvii,  note.  laviBt  in  the  aatne  note,  ii,  to  "conai- 

'  The  e»Hyiat  admili  the  same:    "  der  Bethany  not  only  a  Tillage  bot 


"  Ab  to  the  dincuhy  of  the  Babbati-  "  a  diatrict,  which  ezteoded  over  a 

"  cal  distance,  it  ii  not  really  nich,  "  portion  of  Olivet"    Here  he  must 

"till  critics  are  agreed  vhht  that  mean,  at  leait.  over  the  wumtnit  of 

"diatance  is;"  p.  cWiii,  note.    In  Olivet, wherettiechurchiBaitoated) 

proof  of  the  diTersityorDpinioa,he  otherwiae  Ibe  luppoBition  doea  not 

quotes  Druaius  as  laying:  "In  the  help  the  difficulty.    Now,  when  he 

"Dumber  two  thotinndmoit  agree;  quote*  Lightfbot  (1.  c}  aa  one  of  his 

"butaomeaay  cubiu,  othera  pacei,  mainauthoritieafor  thiamodeof  ex- 

"  Jerome  feel,  Origen  ella."    When  planation,  fairaesi  required  that  be 

DOW  the  eaeayist  goei  on  to  af-  ahould  bIm  itate,  that  LigbtToot  ^ 

Btta,   that  "  aotne  of   theie     cal-  no  mcani  eztanda  the  limits  of  Be- 

"  culation*   make    the    Sabbatical  thany  so  far,  but  only  to  where  he 

"joMraey  coincide  with  the  actual  mppoaea  the  eaatem  line  of  Beih- 

"diatanceoftbe  Church  of  the  Aa-  phan  may  have  been,  which  he  re- 

"ceoMon  from  Jeruaalem;"  he  for-  ffarda  aa  the  eastern  limit  of  the 

getfl  to  add,  what  in  fairneM  he  was  Mount  of  Olivei,  and  the  place  of 

bound  to  da,  that  othera  of  them  go-  the  aacenaion.    And  aa  Ugblibot 

iocide  with  (he  diaiance  of  Btlhimg  here  makea  the  Sabtwthslay'Biotir- 

from  Jerusalem.    The  apecification  ney  aevea  and  a  half  furlonga,  and 

d'twa  tbousand   pocet,  which  ia  Joaephua  givea  thediatsnce  of  the 

adopted  alas  by  Buxtorf  (Lex.  p.  summit  of  the  moontain  at  five  fur- 

1197],  is  equal  to  about  two  Roman  longa,  it  Mow*  that  laghlfbot'a 

miles  or  sixteen  fiirlongs ;  and  the  point  for  the  aicenslon  of  our  Lord 

diaiance  «f  Bethany  la  elsewhere  was  two  and  a  half  furlonirs  below 

givenataboutfiOeenfurlongSiJobn  theauromitlowardsBethany.  Whe- 

xi.  18.    I  hare  oa  much  right  to  in-  ther,  therefore,  Lighifoot  be  right 

aistupon  thia  coincidence,  aa  the  or wrong,hiaauIhoritTatleastdoea 

eaaayiaC   upon  the  other ;    and   no  not  suatain  the  position  of  the  ea- 

more.    Lightfoot  givee  aereral  dif-  sayisL    And  further,  St  Luke  him- 

ferentmeaiuret ;  but  aeems  to  adopt  self  rightly  places  Bethany  at  the 

at  last  seven  and  a  half  fiirlonge  as  Monnt  of  orires,  »  e  o  f  to  £eac  «• 

the  ijahbaih-day's  journey;    Hor.  xtUoii/urar  ilow*;   Luke  xix.  ZEk 
Heb.  in  Luc  xxiv.  SO.— Anotber  hy- 
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ntion.  It  takes  for  granted,  (if  it  means  any  thing,)  that  tbetext  . 
u  Acts  which  Bpeaks  of  the  Apostles  as  returning  "  tmta  Monnt 
(Nivet,"  implies  that  the  ascennon  took  place  on  the  summit  of  that 
BouQtaiD,  where  the  diurch  was  aflerwarda  erected.  But  does  this 
idea  lie  at  all  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer?  Were  it  to 
be  said  of  an  iahabilant  of  Albany,  that  he  went  down  Hudson's 
river  to  States  Island,  and  then  returned  home  from  NeW'York ; 
would  it  follow  in  any  man's  mind  that  Staten  Island  and  the  city 
of  New-York  were  on  one  and  the  same  spot?  Or  were  it  to  be  re- 
lated of  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  that  he  went  from  Oxford  to 
the  column  in  Blenhnm  Park,  and  there  did  a  certain  act ;  and  that 
he  afterwards  returned  from  Woodstock,  which  is  eight  miles  from 
Oxford ;  would  it  be  a  necessary  conclusion  that  the  said  act  was 
done  in  Woodstock,  or  that  the  ught  miles  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  place  of  the  act  1  This  serves  at  least  to  show,  that  the 
fnditioii,  in  thus  taking  "  one  text  instead  of  anothn,"  had  no 
■did  ground  to  go  upon. 

Again,  even  did  the  text  in  Acts  primA  /iuU  afibrd  the  impli- 
cation in  question,  yet  there  is  no  principle  of  interpretation  more 
clear  than  thit,  viz.  that  where  two  texts  of  Scripture  exhibit  an 
apparent  disciepancj,  and  one  of  them  is  clear  and  explicit,  while 
the  other  is  less  so,  then  the  latter  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  for- 
mer. Now  language  cannot  be  more  definite  and  explicit  than 
that  of  the  text  in  Luke,  which  says  that  Jesus  "  led  his  disciples 
out  at  far  as  to  Bethany  ( jn^'eif  B^&a»ia*) ;  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  he  bleaed  them ;  and  it  came  to  pass  wkUe  he  blessed  them 
{y  tf  evlojaw  ovri*  aiirave)  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  car- 
ried up  into  heaven."  The  parting  takes  place  tn  the  very  ad 
of  blemng;  and  this  occurs  after  reaching  Bethany  and  in  con- 
■exioB  with  Bethany.  Thi*  text  then,  according  to  all  sound  prin- 
eiplei  of  interi»etation  and  of  common  sense,  must  be  the  rule  of 
exegesis  as  to  any  other  texts  connected  with  the  ascension.  And 
as  Luke  himself  places  Bethany  "  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,'"  not 
indeed  upon  the  summit,  tmt  upon  its  eastern  slope,  would  not  the 
Apoallea,  on  Luke's  own  representation,  in  returning  from  Bethany, 
niam  also  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  ? 

*  Luke  zjx.  39, 
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Id  recurring  to  the  subject  in  bin  additional  oote,  the  essajist  *t~ 
tegapts  to  evade  the  force  of  this  reasoning  by  the  comparisaD  of  a 
parallel  passage  in  Mark,  where,  on  the  evening  after  hisresarrec- 
tion,  OUT  Lord,  it  b  said,  "  appeared  to  the  eleven  as  the;  sat  at 
"  meat, . . .  and  sud  unto  them.  Go  je  into  all  the  vorld,  etc. . . . 
"  80  then  after  the  Lord  bad  spoken  unto  then,  be  was  recaved 
"  op."'  "  It  ma;  be  argued  then,"  be  says,  **  that  as  St  Mark, 
"  in  spite  of  the  sequence  of  these  words,  does  not  fix  the  date 
"  of  the  ascension  upon  £aster-day,  nnther  does  St  Lake  [in  the 
"  language  above  cited]  fiz  the  place  of  the  asceorion  at  Bethany." 
But  are  these  cases  so  entirely  parallel  ?  Mark  relates  that  the 
Lord  "  appeared  to  the  eleven  . .  .  and  said  unto  theta ;"  and  the 
words  which  he  spoke  were  apparently  uttered  the  same  evening. 
So  also  Luke  relates,  that  the  Lord  "led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  and  lifted  up  his  haods  and  blessed  them."  Here  in  like 
manner  the  force  of  the  and  shows  that  the  blesnng  took  place  at 
Bethany.  But  with  this  the  parallel  stops.  Luke  goes  on  to  state, 
that  "  v^ile  he  blessed  them,"  in  the  very  act  of  imparting  bis 
blessing,  **  he  was  parted  from  them."  Mark  on  the  contrary  na^ 
rates,  that "  after  the  hard  had  spoken  unto  them  ( ftwii  *i  JmI^ocu 
ttvfotj;),  he  was  received  up."  He  does  not  say,  nor  necessarily  im- 
ply, that  this  took  place  immediatdy  after ;  and  we  know  from 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  other  Evangelists,  that  the  ascension  did 
not  occur  until  forty  days  afterwards.  The  comparison  therefore  is 
lame  and  nugatory.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  foundation  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  nor  in  any  laws  of  interpretation,  for 
Buppoang,  as  the  essayist  does,  that  our  Lord  first  went  out  to 
Bethany,  and  then  returned  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olivet 
hefort  he  blessed  his  disciples.  The  language  is  explicit  to  the  coor 
trary.  Indeed,  this  whole  efibrt  of  the  essayist  would  seem  to  be 
little  more,  than  a  mistaken  endeavour  to  bend  (be  truth  of  th« 
Gospel  for  the  support  of  a  legend  of  the  church.* 

'  Mark  zri.  14aq.  EuBj.p.ccxvt.  "where  our  Lord  taught  hia  diaci- 

*  II  18  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  "  plea  the  myBteneB  reapectine  the 

that  EuBebius,  when  first  speaking  "  end,   irivl   r^t    m-rrrilfla^.     "See 

of  the  Mount  of  Olivei,  makei  it  above  p.  163.  n.  Aflerwards,  in  de^ 

prominent,  not  so  much  as  the  place  cribing the  roundingoftbe  church  by 

o(  the  aacenaioD,  f  (hough  he  men-  Helena,  he  ia  more  specific  as  to  the 

tioiM  tbia,)  but  rather  aa  the  place  aaeenaion ;  but  saya  the  church  was 
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The  preceding  considerstioiia,  as  it  seeniB  to  me,  go  ftir  to  settle 
tbe  question  aa  to  the  value  of  any  "  antecedent  probabili^'  in  be- 
half of  the  reputed  rite  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  remarks  hare 
been  extended  thus  hr,  because  they  prepare  the  way  for  a  briefer 
discnnan  of  the  historical  argument,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

The  pmcise  pwnt  of  inquiry  here  to  be  inTestigated  is :  IXd  there 
exist,  at  the  time,  any  such  historical  evidence  or  tradition  respecting 
the  pla(»  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the 
prtMent  rite  as  the  troe  one  t  In  this  ease,  too,  Eusebius  is  the  mua 
witness.  No  earlier  Father  makes  even  the  slightest  allurion  to  the 
sepokfare,  or  to  any  tradition  respecting  it,  as  then  existing ;  nor 
does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  dis- 
eorery,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event  The  Bourdeaux  Kl- 
grim,  and  also  Cyril,  are  utterly  mlent ;  Eusebius,  therefore,  the 
cotemporary  and  an  actor  in  these  transactioDS,  the  friend  and  agent 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  witness  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  historical  facts.  The  plaurible  statement 
of  Chateaubriand  as  to  the  "  antecedent  probalulity,"  and  even  oe^ 
ccsrary  existence  of  such  a  tradidon,  the  esayist  wisely  passes 
over  in  silence ;  and  it  is  therefiwe  not  necessary  for  m«  again  to 
recur  to  it'  The  facts,  as  they  come  out  from  the  testimony  oif 
EnsdMus,  present  the  following  conrideratioDS. 

Eusebins,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pUgrinw  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem 
to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  our  Saviour 
tauglrt  his  disciples  and  then  ascended  into  heaven.*  He  speaks 
also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity  in  Bethlehem,  which  indeed 
was  marked  by  a  still  earlier  tradition.'  Nov  had  there  been  in 
like  manner  a  distinct  tradition  respecting  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  sd 
wont  to  seek  oat  even  the  most  trivial  scriptural  localiticB,  should 

bollt    over  the    cavern  in  which  nbi  DomJDDi  mnUptunonan  Apo*- 

Ou-iat  taught  hiidiaciplea  the  ud>  toloa  docuit    Ibi  iBcta  egt  BaaDioa 

apeakable  mysterira.    Vita  CoiHt.  jutra    ConBtaniini ;"    ItiiL'HienM, 

III.  41,  43.    Thi»  may  ierve  to  ex-  p.  595,  ed.  Weneling. 

plain  the  tangnage  of  the  Bour-  '  See  BibL  Res.  in  Paleat  IL  p. 

deanx  l^lgrim,  to  which  alluiioa  has  70  so. 

already  been  made,  p- 168  above :  *  See  above  page  177. 

"  lode  aMendii  in  montem  OUveti,  *  Bibl.  Be*.  U.  p.  78  tq. 
16- 
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Ikftve  neglected  to  ascertun  and  viEdt  the  sacred  spot ;  sod  also, 
how  Eoselnus  should  bare  omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  wheo 
.^aldng  of  the  two  other  collateral  traditiooB.  On  this  groutkl, 
therefore,  there  arises  a  strong  presumption,  that  qo  such  former 
traditioD  was  then  extant. 

Again,  the  la»guage  of  Eusebius  directly  imphes  the  non-exist- 
eoce  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates  that  after  the  council  of 
Nicea,  (he  emperor  CoostantiDe  became  desirous  of  "  performing  ft 
"  glorious  work  id  Palestine,  by  adorning  and  rendering  sacred 
"  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  This  was  undertaken  by 
"  him  not  withoot  a  divine  admonitioo,  but  as  moved  thereto  in 
."  spirit  by  the  Saviour  himself.'  For  hitherto  impious  men,  or 
"  rather  the  whole  race  of  demons  through  their  instrumentality, 
"  had  made  every  effort  to  deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument 
"  to  darkness  and  oblivion."  Such  language,  certainly,  would 
hardly  be  appropriate  in  speaking  of  a  spot  definitely  known  and 
marked  by  long  tradition.  Tbe  emperor  too,  in  his  letter  to  Maca- 
jius,  preserved  by  Ensetnos  and  already  referred  to,  regards  the  disco- 
very of"  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacied  passioo,  which 
for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground,"  as  "  a  miracle 
Jl>eyond  tbe  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  celebrate  or  even'to  com- 
prehend."* The  mere  removal  of  obstructions  from  a  well  known 
;^tot,  could  hardly  have  been  described  as  a  miracle  so  stupendous. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Ian- 
.gu^e  both  of  Eusebius  and  Constsntine,  shows  that  the  discovery 
•of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  held  to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous 
knowledge  derived  from  tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  ioterpon- 
don  and  revelation.* 

But  it  is  urged  by  the  essayist,  that  "  the  toarrani  for  the  preserva- 
*' tion  or  recovery  [of  the  Holy  Sepulchre},  is  the  pagan  temple  raised 
^  over  it  upon  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Hadrian,  which  became 
"  8  lasting  record  of  the  spot"*    This,  as  I  have  admitted,  is  cer- 

'  Oira»itliovt  triiaro(qPal.mr,  *  Page    clvi,   note.— It  is  there 

aU'  tn   «i>TDu  coti  X*nfifot   ai><ut>  alio  said: '■The  main  authority  for 

rijtffls  «  jrwil/HW.      EuBeb.  Vit  "ihepreBentsiteof  the  Holy  Sepnl- 

Conit.  III.  25.— For  the  whole  pas-  "  chre  ia  Euaebiua.    .    .    .    WliKt 


■  Euaeb.  ib.  IIL  30. 


"  M  to  be  urred  agaioat  Euaebiua  { 
"  know  not"  So  far  a»  Eusebiui  tea. 


''  BibL  Beaearches  IL  p.  74,  7S.      tifiea  to  the  fixing  of  the  Hie  of  Uw 
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tainljr  an  important  circumstance,  and,  if  true,  cannot  but  have  great 
weight  io  the  decision  of  the  question.  But  what  is  the  evidence  1 
£nselnu8  DKxely  relates  that  "  impioua  men,  cv  rather  the  whole 
race  of  demons  through  them,"  after  covering  over  the  sepulchre 
.with  earth,  had  built  .ijpon  it  "  a  dark  retreat  or  cavern  for  the 
lascivious  demon  Venus.'"  Here  is  not  a  word  of  Adrian ;  nor 
any  thing  which  can  be  referred  to  him.*  Jerome,  some  seventy 
years  after  the  discovery,  is  the  next  witness;  and  he  places  a 
-marble  statue  of  Venus  on  the  "  roclc  of  the  cross"  or  Golgotha, 
and  an  image  of  Jupiter  on  the  place  of  the  resurrectioD ;  and 
affirms  that  they  had  been  upon  the  q>ot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.* 
Now  there  is  a  strong  discrepancy  between  this  account  and  that 
j)f  Ensebius;  and  the  Latin  Father  must  unquestionably  be  in  the 
vrrong,  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye-witness,  and  Jerome  not.  The 
historians  of  the  next  century  too  adopt  the  account  of  Euselnus, 
and  not  that  of  Jerome.*  They  say  nothing  of  Adrian ;  so  that 
the  supposed  connexion  between  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Adrian 
rests  on  the  testimony  of  Jerome  alone.  But  as  that  Father  erred  in 
speaking  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  instead  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  and 
that  jifter  an  interval  of  only  seventy  years ;  how  much  more  would 
he  be  exposed  to  error  in  ascribing  the  two  statues  to  Adrian  after 
an  interval  of  nearly  two  hnndred  years?' — What  then  is  the 

Mpolchre^ which  beprabablfheldlo  connect  Aem  with  a  definite  indi- 
be  the  true  site,  and  to  the  erection  vidua);  here  there  ia  nothing.  Be- 
of  the  oratoiy  and  church  by  Con-  lidea,  if  this  one  circumat&ncii  be 
'stantine,  I  too  do  not  know  what  is  referred  lo  AdriEm,  then  muet  all 
to  be  urged  againat  him.  But  if  it  the  other  circumBtancei  and  par- 
he  here  implied  that  his  auiharity  poieaascribedbyKuiebiuBio  these 
establiahea  the  verity  of  the  reputed  "impiouH  men  nod  (he  whole  rare 
site,  then  this  is  ju«t  begging  the  of  demons,"  be  also  referred  to  hirb 
questioain  dispute.  alone. 

'  IVfKjiur  iiStilur  anSxtor  'jlifQe-  '  Hieron.  Ep.  49,  ad  Faulin.  Oppi 

MitK  <"'>^<^*'    ialpon  u«xow  oIko-  Tom.IV.  ii.  p.  564.  ed.Mart 

tautmintHo.     Euseb.  Vit  Const  *  Socr.  H.  E.  I.  17.    Soioin.  ILL 

Ul.  26.  Theodoret  is  silent  as  to  any  temple 

*  The  eesayiat  indeed  makea  an  or  statue. 

efibrt  lo  apply  ttie  expression  "  im-  *  It  is  very  possible  that  Jerome 

piouB  men  '  to  Adrian    alone,   p.  may  have  twen  led  thus  to  speak  of 

cxiiv ;  and  this  he  does  by  merely  statues,  and  to  ascribe  them  lo  the 

citing  other  paisageB,  where   the  time  of  Adrian,  in  consequence  of 

same  writerspeaksor an  individual  an  analogous  circumstance  meo- 

TRguely  or  by  circumlocution.   But  tioned  by  nimeeir  and  by  the  Bor- 

jnUioeeeBseB  there  ii  aomethingto  deaux  Pilgrim,  viz.  that  statue*  of 
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amount  of  all  tbb  testimoDy  ?  Why  amply  that  writers  ex  fod 
fado  have  mentioned  soch  an  idol  or  temple  as  Btandm^,  not  over 
the  sepulchre  known  of  old  as  being  that  of  Christ,  but  orer  tt* 
ifot  Jixtd  ttpan  by  Cotutantine  as  that  aepolchre.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon  that  spot ;  bat 
this  fact  has  in  itself  no  bearing  to  show  that  this  spot  was  the  true 
sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the  argument  are  inconnstent 
with  each  other.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pagan  temple  had  thus 
marked  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  as  "  a  lasting  record"  from  the 
days  of  Adrian,  then  this  nte  was  a  definite  and  well  known  spot 
Yet  accordit^  to  EJusebius  and  the  later  writers,  and  also  the  essayist 
bimself,  the  sepulchre  had  been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  iti 
discovery  was  the  result  of  a  divine  warning' and  miraculous  inte^ 
position,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry. 

Such  is  the  testimony  derived  from  writen  of  the  same  century 
living  io  Palestine.  "  Not  a  word,  not  a  hint,  hf  which  the  reader 
would  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  mother  of  the  emperor  (Helena) 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or 
the  boUding  of  a  church  upon  the  spot"  But  all  the  writers  of 
the  foUowing  century,  theinselves  living  out  of  Palestine,  relate  as 
wiUi  one  voice,  though  with  variations  in  the  details,  that  Helena 
was  from  the  first  inst^ated  by  a  strong  desire  to  search  oot  and 
discover  the  sepulchre  and  (he  sacred  cross.  The  circumstancei 
of  her  search,  and  the  discovery  of  both  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre 
with  the  accompanying  miracles,  have  already  been  suffidently 
recounted.'  In  respect  to  this  later  testimony,  I  have  formerly  re- 
marked, that  *'  leaving  out  of  view  the  obviously  legendary  por- 
tions of  this  story,  it  would  seem  not  improbable,  (hat  Helena  waa 
the  prime  mover  in  searching  for  and  discovering  the  sacred  sepul- 
chre, and  that  through  her  representatioas  her  son  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  the  church  ;  which  in  this  way  might 
still  be  appropriately  ascribed  to  her."*     But  on  a  review  of  the  evi- 

Adrian  and  of  Jupiter  ftood  upon  be  led  to  aMume  the  nme  as  to 

the  (ite  of  the  Jewuh  temple.    Itin.  otheri. 

HiercMi.  p.  591.    Hieroa.  Conini.  iu  '  See  above  p.  157  sq. 

Eb.  ii.  8.    Comm.  in  Matt  xxi.  15,  *  Bibl.  Rea.  JI.  p.  14,  15.    Ttie 

Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  437,  438.    As  these  enayiat  in  a  note  on  p.  cxiix.  baa 

atatoea  were  held  to  be  from  the  brought  together  the  two  paaaagea 

ime  of  Adrian.  Jerome  might  eaaity  above  mor^  by  double  oomuias,'— 
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deuce,  I  am  not  snre  that  this  admissioD  is  not  too  broad.  It  is  in 
ftct  a  question  as  to  the  balance  of  probalHlities.  On  the  one  »de 
we  hare  Eusebius  the  colemporary  and  eye-witness,  who  ^aks  of 
the  visit  of  Helena,  and  in  glowing  terms  recounts  her  piety  and 
her  agency  in  the  founding  of  the  churches  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  but  is  utterly  silent  as  to  her  having  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  transdctions  respecting  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
silence  is  imitated  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim,  by  Cyril,  and 
by  Jerome,  all  writing  in  the  same  century  and  in  Palestine.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  uoanimoua  testimony  of  writers  in  the  next 
century,  living  out  of  Palestine,  to  the  fact  of  Helena's  having  been 
the  chief  actor  in  discoTering  the  sepulchre,  and  with  it  the  true  cross 
inth  its  miracles;  Which  then  is  most  probable  1  that  all  wri- 
ters of  the  same  century  and  on  the  spot  should  carefully  omit  all 
notice  of  a  circumstance  so  prominent  and  in  their  eyes  so  impor- 
tant; or  that  the  story  should  have  meantime  sprung  up  in  popu- 
lar bdief,  and  gained  credit  among  writers  ia  another  centoiy  and 
in  other  lands  1 ' 

Having  thus  weighed  the  evidence  ia  respect  to  any  antecedent 
tradition,  and  found  it  wandng,  we  are  prepared  to  advance  a  step 
farther  and  take  the  position,  that  even  had  there  been  such  a  tra- 
dition extant,  it  could  have  bad  no  authority  in  opposition  to  con- 
trary topographical  evidence.  The  value  of  such  a  tradition  we 
have  already  seen.  In  the  parallel  instance  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actually  a  tra- 
dition, and  the  church  was  erected  in  accordance  with  it ;  yet  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  is  conclusive,  that  tradition  in  this  case  had 
selected  a  wrong  spot*  Still  more  was  tradition  liable  to  err  in  regard 

one  relating  lo  the  teitlmony  of  centuries  relate,  that  the  emperor 

Eneebiua,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Frederic  Barbarowa  was  drowned 

later  wri(eT«,'-'ai  an  iiulance  of  in-  in  the  river  el-Kft«imIjeh  just  north 

eoMJBtenef  on  my  parL    He  alvo  of  Tyro.      Yet  colemporary  hi»- 

■peske  of  the  latter  as  a  relucfant  toricat  documeota  show,  that  be  wa* 

ajJmiawon  i  p.  czlri,  note  k.    The  drowned  in  the  Calycadous  (some 

reader  ean  jud)^  for  himself  as  to  sajr  the  Cjdnus)  in  Cilicin,  on  his 

the  justice  of  this  pracedure  in  both  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  July  10th 

cases.  1190.    See  BibL  Researches  111.  p. 

■  The  following  fact  riiowa  that  399, 400. 

each  legends  may  spring  up  even  *  In  the   Bibl.    Researches    I 

in  later  times.    Many  travellers  in  have  also  adduced  the  collateral 

Palestine  in  (he  two  or  three  last  tradition    respecting    the  ^reputed 
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to  the  sepulchre,  as  to  which  the  Scriptures  give  no  topographical 
hint  whatever,  except  that  it  was  without  the  city.  If  therefore 
the  present  site  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  without  the  wall, 
the  question  as  to  its  identity  with  the  true  sepulchre  is  set  at  rest, 
any  tradition  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  topographical  arfrument  has  reference  mainly  to  the  course 
of  the  second  waU,  so  called  by  Josepbus,  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  city ;  the  third  or  outer  wall  on  this  part  having  been  begun 
by  Agrippa  some  ten  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  in  order 
to  include  the  populous  suburbs  which  till  then  were  unprotected.' 
The  historian's  description  of  the  second  wall  is  ^rt  and  unsatis- 
factory }  since  he  merely  remai4a,  that  it  began  at  the  gate  called 
Gennatb  in  the  first  wall,  and,  mctrc/tnglonly  the  trad  lying  north, 
extended  to  Antonia.^  The  gate  of  Gcimath  musthave  been  near 
to  the  tower  Hippicus  on  the  northwest  part  of  Zion;*the  fortress 
Antoniaj  was  adjacent  to  the  temple  on  the  north,  and  apparently 
occupied  a  site  equal  in  breadth  to  that  of  the  temple  from  west  to 


place  of  or  Lord's  birth  near  Beth-  no  other  cuppMitkui,  aa  a  glanc* 

Ich^n,  aa  another  ease  of  probable  at  the  Plan  of  the  city  will  ahow, 

error.    Vol.  II.  p.  78.  could  itpowibly  in  any  case  have 

'  Joseph.  B.  r.  V.  4,  2.  paued  so  aa  (o  leave  (he  preeent 

'Joseph,  ib.  iivxi-ov/ttror  i>  Bepulchreontheoutsiile.  Ttuamwt, 

to  irsoaaQxTior  nXl/ia   iioror,   ar^t*  I  think,  be  regarded  as  the  correct 

114x0*  tq;  Av^utlaf.  hypotheBis;rDr JoBephminrormsTi^ 

■  It  must  have  been  east  of  Hip^  sner  Titua  had  got  po—csaion  of 

picup,  because  the  third  wsJl  began  the  outer  wall  aod  oeFore  bis  assault 

at  that  toner;  it  could  not  have  upon  the  second,  that  one  active  di< 

been  for  distant,  because  that  part  viaionof  the  Jewish  forces  was  pott- 

ofZion  was  then  hish  and  steep,  ed  in   Aolonia   and  the  nonhem 

and  because  too  the  farther  it  was  portico  of  the  temple.    Had   the 

from  Hippicus  the  more  was  the  second    well     tennuiated   at    the 

lower  city  contrar.ted.  Jos.  B.  J.  V.  northeast  comer  of  Antonia,  that 

4.  4.  fortress  would  have   been  within 

'  Joseph.  Ant  XV.  11.  4.    B.  J.  it  and  not  yet  an  exposed  poinL 

1.  5.  4.  V.  5.  8.    See  the  discussion  Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  7.  2,  3.— 1  have 

upon  the  site  and  extent  of  this  made  the  preceding  remarks,  be* 

fortress,  Bibl.  Res.  I.  p.  43  sq. —  cause  on  a  recent  Plan  of  Jerusa* 

It  is  not  said  at  what  part  of  An-  lem,  conslrucledbyKiepert  of  Bei>- 

tonia  the  second  wall  terminated ;  lin  end  published  with  the  sanction 

whether    at    the  nonhwestem  or  of  Bitter's  name,  the  second  wall  is 

northeastern  corner  It  baa  however  marked    conjecturally  as  ranninff 

been  alnays  taken  for  granted,  that  from  the  Damasoua  gate  to  the  N^ 
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'  Hie  mun  ptHOt  of  iaqvarj  now  hehn  va  a  t  Whether  the  secoDcl 
«^  ran  on  a  ilra^ht  canne,  or  neariy  90,  between  the  gate  of 
Gainath  snd  Antonia  1  If  so,  then  the  present  sepulchre  would 
&Ii  00  the  outude,  and  might  be  re^rded  topographically  as  the 
tnie  site.  If  not,  then  the  present  ate  most  haye  been  on  the  in- 
Hfe)  and  oonaeqaentijr  cannot  have  been  the  true  site.  Now  Jo- 
•eidnis  expressly  affirms  that  the  wall  did  noe  run  on  a  direct 
course,  bat  "drding  aromd'  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended 
to  Antonia.*'  Language  cannot  well  be  plainer.  With  this  too 
talKcs  another  fiut  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  Tiz.  tliat  when 
Titus  after  many  fierce  assaults  got  possession  of  the  second  wall, 
he  inunediately  caused  all  the  northtm  portion  of  it  to  be  thrown 
down,  bot  placed  troops  in  the  toweia  along  the  Boidhem  part 
Had  the  course  of  the  wall  been  straight  to  Antonia,  this  language 
would  have  been  inapplicable ;  the  historian  could  at  the  most 
have  spoken  only  of  an  eastern  and  western  part.* 

This  testimony  of  Josephus  1  hold  to  be  in  itself  incmitrorertible 
and  decisive,  as  to  the  point  under  discussion ;  snd  it  has  never  yet 
been  met.  But  there  are,  besides,  several  other  collateral  circom- 
stances,  which  I  have  formerly  urged,  and  which  are  at  least 
"  useful  to  corroborate  the  proof"  thus  afforded  by  Josephus,  even 
should  they  "  have  very  little  intrinmc  force  to  cieate  one."*  Such 
art  the  following : 

First,  if  the  wall  ran  on  a  straight  course,  or  so  as  to  exclude  the 
sepulchre,  then  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  which  is  of  high 
antiquity  and  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  also  have  been  ex- 
cluded. 

Secondly,  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city  would  in 
tins  way  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  triangle  of  about  four  hun- 
dred y^ds  on  the  south  side,  and  some  four  hundred  yards  on  th^ 
east  ^e ;  its  breadth  between  the  temple  and  the  site  of  the  sepul- 
chre being  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  whole  lower  city,  then, 
occupied  a  space  not  equal  to  that  of  many  squares  in  London  and 
New- York.     Yet  we  know  that  this  lower  city  at  the  time  of  the 

•  The  Greek  word(8eep.  186.  n.  2)    geben,  im  Kreise  am^hen,  umzic- 
u  mmiavfuroy,  the  prea.  partJuip.  of    gein,  timrchlinffen." 
Mid. ■uiloit/'cu,  with  an  accuaative.        '  Joaeph.  6.  J.  V.  9.  2. 
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eiucifizioD  vas  extenmre  and  populoua ;  three  gates  led  from  it 
to  the  temple ;  and  ten  years  later  Agrippa  erected  Ibe  third  vail, 
in  order  to  shelter  the  large  suburbs  which  btofore  were  uuprotected. 

Thirdly,  at  the  Damascus  gate  we  discovered  two  ancient  towers, 
one  on  each  side,  built  of  large  bevelled  stones,  and  obvioudy  of  a 
higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  Herod.  These  were  very  appa- 
rently the  towers  or  guardhouses  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  this  spot, 
which  could  only  have  belonged  to  the  second  wall  as  described  by 
Josephus. 

There  are  some  other  circumstances  aiising  out  of  the  nature  f 
the  ground,  which  I  have  elsewhere  brought  into  view,  but  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here.  I  proceed  therefore  to  notice  tbe 
objections  brought  by  the  essayist  against  the  topographical  ail- 
ment, as  thus  stated.  Id  these  objections  indeed  lies  all  his  force ; 
for  he  has  not  been  able  to  adduce  a  single  positive  fact  or  argu- 
ment of  his  own. 

How  then  does  he  deal  with  the  language  of  Josephus  1  Fint, 
he  takes  of  it  the  least  notice  possible ;  and  next,  in  this  slight 
notice,  he  misrepresents  it  He  makes  Josephus  merely  say  "  that 
".the  wall  had  a  cimxdvre  in  the  interval  between  its  extr«ne 
**  points."'  la  this  truly  to  give  the  force  of  the  historian's  words  ? 
Again,  in  allowing  that  to  include  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  "  would 
involve  a  sharp  bend  in  the  second  wall,"  he  refers  furtha  to 
what  Josephus  says  "  of  a  northern  and  southern  portion  of  the  wall, 
"  which  implies  a  change  indirection  somewhere,"  and  "  the  angie" 
be  affirms, "  must  be  made  any  how  in  order  to  arrive  at  Antonia."' 
So  then,  when  Josephus  describes  this  wall  aa"  encircling  the  tract 
en  tbe  north,"  be  means  nothing  more  than  that  it  had  a  "aharp 
bend"  or  "  angle,"  so  as  to  take  in  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  and  leave 
the  sepulchre  outside !  This  is  all  the  notice  which  the  writer 
bestows  on  the  language  of  the  Jewish  historian. — Yet  he  does  not 
himself  seem  entirely  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
second  wall ;  for  in  speaking  of  the  extent  of  Akra,  when  it  waa 
for  his  purpose  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible,  he  holds  the  follow- 
ing rather  singular  language :  "  If  we  suppose  the  [second]  wall, 
**  which  is  in  question,  on  starUng  from  Gennath,  first  to  run  north, 

'  Page  cU.  *  Pages  cUiii,  cUiv. 
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"  and  then  to  coire  rouod,  when  it  came  over  against  the  site  of  the 
"present  Latin  convent,  very  little  qf  Akra  will  be  lost"'  Now 
this,  83  it  happens,  is  the  very  conise  which  I  have  formerly  as^f^ed 
to  the  wall  in  question,  viz.  "  that  the  second  wall  ran  £rst  from 
near  Htppicus  northwards  across  the  higher  and  more  level  part  of 
Akra ;  and  then  [over  against  the  site  of  the  present  Latin  convent} 
sweeping  round  to  the  valley  between  Akra  and  Bezetha,  some- 
where ID  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Damascus  gate,  etc"*  This  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  description  of  Josepbus,  and  gives  his 
northern  and  southern  part ;  but  the  wall  must  have  made  a  very 
*'  sharp  bend"  indeed,  if  having  once  come  over  against  the  site  of 
the  Latin  convent,  it  then  turned  back  so  as  to  leave  outside  the 
reputed  place  (tf  the  sepulchre,  and  afterwards  ran  to  Antonia. 
Indeed,  this  very  statement,  If  serious,  overthrows  the  writer's  whole 
argument  ^  And  at  any  rate,  the  passages  here  brought  together 
show  plainly  one  of  two  thiags,~-eilher  that  the  essayist's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  topography  of  the  Holy  City  is  very  imperfect 
and  confused;  or,  that  he  is  wUling  to  make  a  show  of  candour  at 
the  expense  of  consistency. 

Of  the  three  collateral  circumstances  above  enumerated,  the  two 
ancient  towers  at  the  Damascus  gate  are  disposed  of  in  the  same 
cavalier  manner  and  with  a  strong  suppres^on  of  the  facts.  The 
essayist  does  not  even  let  his  readers  suspect  that  they  are  towers  at 
all ;  but  reports  me  as  speaking  of  them  merely  as  "  some  large 
hewn  stones  far  to  the  north,"  which  I  held  to  be  "  probably  a  part 
of  the  second  wall."  Now  on  this  statement  he  certainly  is  justi- 
fied in  his  remark,  that  "  not  much  stress  can  be  laid"  upon  this 
argument  j  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  even  allowing  these  ruins  to 
be  as  anient  as  I  assume,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  belonged  to  the 
second  wall,  because  I  have  not  shown  that  the  second  wall  existed  so 

'  Page  clxii.— The  essayist  in  one  wards  the  temple  aeit  enters  the 

ldaee(pcliz,clz)  seems  Co  consider  city;  this  lower  extremitv  being 

Akra  aa  an  iiolaied  hill,  and  Bpeaka  more  eieep  and    rocky  than  the 

of  the  wall  either  aa  traversing  iho  higher  portloOB.    The  woond  wall, 

hilt,  or  as  enclosiDg  it  But  instead  if  il  ran  straight  would  iDcludS 

at  being  isolated,  Akra  is  merely  merely  the  point  of  this  hill;  which 

the  Boutheaaieni  end  or  point  of  (he  could  then  preaent  nothins  of  the 

long  awell,  which  TormB  the  high  gibbous  form  mentioned  by  Joae- 

KTound  on  the  northwest  of  Jerusit-  phue  ;  B.  i.  V.  4. 1. 
tem,  and  alnka  down  gradually  to-       '  BM.  Researcbea  I.  p.46S. 
17 
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early ;  "  and  tbey  may  be  the  retnains  o{  some  other  aodent  work, 
eren  if  it  did."  In  the  sam«  connexion  be  refers  to  the  changes 
vhich  the  surface  of  the  gronnd  has  undergone  in  the  conrae  of 
ages,  "  great  enough,"  he  thinks,  "  to  hinder  a  modern  traveller 
from  "  determining  by  its  present  appearance  the  course  of  the 
second  wall."' 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  writer  seated  in  bis  arm-chair  in  Oriel  col- 
lege, to  pronounce  of  any  monum«tl  of  antiquity  which  a  traveller 
bas  examined  with  his  own  eyes,  that  it  "  may  be  the  remains  of 
some  other  ancient  work ;"  especially  if  he  withholds  from  bis 
readers  the  facts  in  the  case,  except  just  so  far  as  to  mislead  them- 
He  might  say  the  same  of  every  monument  in  Rome;  bat  would 
the  voice  of  the  world  sustain  him  1  He  might  thunder  forth  the 
same  dtdum  in  respect  to  every  tbing  at  Athens;  but  would  Col. 
Leake,  or  Dr.  Wordsworth,  or  Professor  Ross,  tremble  before  him  T 
So  too  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  and  explore 
to  some  extent  all  these  renowned  ates ;  and  I  venture  to  say, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction  frcHn  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  the  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City,  and  its  cor- 
nsponding  antiquities  as  described  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  Jose- 
phus,  90  tar  as  they  still  exist,  are  at  the  present  day  in  no  degree  less 
distinct  and  definite,  than  in  the  parallel  cases  of  Athens  and  Rome. 
But  what  all  this  has  to  do  in  determining  the  character  and 
purpose  of  these  two  ancient  towers,  it  might  be  difficult  to  see. 
Instead  of  describing  them  as  merely  "  some  laige  hewn  stones,"  I 
spoke  of  them  only  as  two  towers,  built  of  massive  bevelled  stones 
on  a  pecnliar  plan,  precisely  alike,  and  each  with  a  spiral  staircase. 
Their  style  of  architecture  is  obviously  anterior  to  the  days  of 
Herod ;  and  no  one  on  the  spot  would  probably  feel  a  doubt  as  to 
thar  having  once  flanked  an  aocieot  gateway,  affording  one  of  the 
most  prominent  entrances  to  the  city.*  All  these  facts  the  essayist 
keeps  back  Irom  his  readers.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  circum- 
stances are  there,  aAer  all,  to  bring  this  gateway  into  connexion 
with  the  second  wall  t  This  is  a  fair  inquiry,  to  which  1  am  ready 
(o  reply. 

First,  these  towers  and  this  gateway  could  not  have  belonged  to 
the  ^rst  wall ;   for  this  ran  from  Hippicus  eastwanl  along  the 
'  PtLgta  clx,  chd.  ■  BibL  Res.  L  p.  463  sq. 
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Mrtheni  brow  at  Ztoa,  and  ao  to  the  west  side  (ff  the  temple- 
cadoeare.  Nor  coald  they  have  been  in  the  third  wsll;  for  tbeic 
architecture  it  older  than  the  time  of  Agrippa;  and  this  wail  too 
ran  much  further  north,  orer  agaioat  the  tomb  of  Helena.'  The 
gateway  in  question  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  a  wall  be- 
tween the  two ;  and  such  wu  the  second  wall  of  Josephus. 

Secondly,  we  know  that  there  existed  before  and  after  the  cacile 
a  gate  called  the  gKte,of  Ephniim,  leading  out  of  the  city  towards 
the  territory  of  that  tribe  on  the  north.  Connected  with  this  gate 
within  the  city  was  a  broad  street,  showmg  thb  to  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Jerusalem.* 

Thirdly,  this  gate  of  Ephraim  was  in  what  was  then  the  outer 
wall  of  the  city ;  for  we  learn  irom  Scripture  that  a  portion  of  the 
wall,  from  the  gate  of  £phraim  to  that  of  the  corner,  four  hundred 
culNts,  was  broken  down  under  Amai^ah  by  Joash  king  of  Israel 
in  wder  to  dismantle  the  city,  and  the  same  was  apparently  rebuilt 
by  Hezekiah.  Jos^us  infivms  \e,  that  Joash  entered  in  his  chariot 
through  tbe  breach,  driving  Amasiah  as  a  captive  before  him.* 

Fourthly,  this  outer  wall,  in  wbieh  was  the  gate  of  Ephraim, 
was  that  which  enclosed  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Josephus  ex- 
pressly mentions  tbe  lower  city  as  existing  and  distinct  from  the 
upper  city  or  Zion,  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeens ;  and  the  same 
&ct  is  implied  in  all  those  passages  of  Scripture,  where  Zion  or  (he 
city  of  Darid  is  spoken  of  as  a  pari  of  Jerusalem.'  Indeed  it  is 
related  of  Sok>moo,  that  he  built  "  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  round 
about,"  in  express  distinction  &om  all  bis  other  building  on  Zion 
and  elsewhere.*  Of  David  also  it  is  said,  tfaat "  hebuilt  the  city 
round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about ;  and  Joab  repaired  the 
rest  of  the  city."*  All  this  looks  like  something  mora  than  Zion 
alone.  And  further,  Josephus  informs  us  in  so  many  wor^  that 
"  David  took  in  the  lower  city,  and  connecting  the  citadel  with 
it  made  them  one  body ;  and  having  built  walls  round  about, 

■  Joae^B.J.  V.4.S.  vii.  33.    Sotoo  where  the  royal  se- 

*  2  K.  liy.  13.  2  Chr.  xxv.  33.  pulchrea  are  said  to  have  been  in 
For  the  Btreet,  aee  Neh.  viil.  1&  the  city  of  David,  1  £.  ii.  10.  2  g.. 

»  2  K.  iiv.  13.   2  Ctiron.  vsr.  23.  viii.  24.  xvi.  20.  aj. 

xzsii.  5.   Joaeph.  Ant  IX.  9.  3.  '1  K.  in.  1.  iz.  15. 

*  Joieph.  B.  J.  1.  1. 4.— 1 K.  iii.  I.  *  1  Chr.  xi.  S.  2  Sam.  v.  0. 
Tiii  L  Neh.  iiL  13.   1  Mocc  i.  33. 
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be  gave  the  chaise  of  them  to  Joab."'  Now  -nhetber  Josephm  is 
light  or  wrong  in  thns  canTing  back  the  encksiDg  of  the  lower 
atj  to  David  himself;  yet  this  much  is  certain  from  bis  teatimonj, 
viz.  that  the  lower  city  had  then  existed  {rom  time  immemorial  as 
a  walled  part  of  Jerusalen,  distinct  from  the  upper  city  or  Zioa. — 
The  wall  which  enclosed  it  was  of  coune  the  aecond  wall  of  Jo- 
•ephos. 

We  may  sam  up  the  resnlt  bb  followa  We  find  that  from  time 
immemorial  there  was  a  gate  of  Epfaraim,  an  important  thorough- 
fore,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  lower  city  ; 
which  wall  Josephus  describes  as  running'  in  a  eirete  anund  the 
tract  OD  Ae  north  of  Son.  We  find  likewise  at  the  present  day 
two  remarkable  towers  of  great  antiquity,  which  obviously  once 
flanked  an  important  gateway,  on  a  spot  entirely  corresponding  to 
the  description  of  Josephns,  and  which  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  in  all  ages  cause  to  be  one  of  the  great  avenues  of  the  city. 
Here  are  at  least  strong  grounds  to  connect  these  remains  with  the 
andent  gate  of  Ephraim  in  the  second  wall  j  they  are  stronger  in- 
deed than  those  which  have  served  to  Sz  the  character  and  Nte  of 
many  antiquities  in  Athens  and  Rome,  as  to  which  no  one  now 
doubts.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  wonld  have  reason  to  en- 
tertun  doubts  in  the  present  case,  were  it  not  for  the  adventitious 
circumstance  of  the  reputed  Holy  Sepulchre;  to  the  claims  of 
which  this  view  is  certainly  fatal.* 

In  regard  to  the  aecond  of  the  collateral  circumstances  above 
enumerated, — the  very  contracted  limits  of  the  lower  city,  if  the 
second  wall  be  supposed  to  have  followed  a  straight  coune, — the 
essayist  suggests  that "  Josephus  expressly  speaks  of  the  scantiness 
"  of  the  limits  of  the  city  and  of  the  population  exceeding  them  in 
"  consequence ;"  and  remarks  further  that "  the  simple  question  is, 
"  whether  the  deduction  from  the  supposed  larger  area  of  the  city 
"  which  adherence  to  the  present  ate  of  the  sepulchre  requires,  will 

'  Antiq.  VIL  3.  2,  JavUin  O  c^  ond  wall  ran  ia  a  circle,  we  m&y 
«i  xatm  trikir  xifilafiiiv,  koI  ««)>  alao  refer  to  the  remains,  oonaiiting 
Bi^i'  «iira^Htf  ovT^  iireliiair  iV  of  huge  bevelled  Btones  once  be- 
ow/ia '  aoi  ntfttiizlaat  tm/ultrtipi  ItMi^ng  to  an  aucieot  wfdl,  noticed 
«w*  nt^BT  xBr^iKqin* '/wo^oi'.  by  Metara.  Tipping  and  Woloott 

*  Id  funher  conGnnatioa  of  the  near  the  LatinConvent.  See  above, 
statement  of  JoMphni  that  the  sec-    p.  39. 
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"materiBlly  lessen  that  area."'  He  coDCores not.  Nowastothe 
fitst  saggesti(Hi,  Joaephus  in  describing  the  origin  of  the  third  wall 
does  indeed  say,  that  the  popolation  of  the  city  continually  iocreas- 
bg  crept  by  degrees  beyond  the  walls,  and  taking  in  the  tract  Dortb 
of  the  temple,  extended  itself  not  a  little,  so  that  the  fourth  hill 
called  Bezetfaa  or  the  New  City  was  surrounded  with  dwellings.* 
TluB  language,  however,  does  not  surely  mark  the  scanty  limits  a£ 
the  lower  dty  alone,  but  applies  equally  to  the  whole  city  ;  and 
Aows  jost  as  conchinrely  that  the  linuts  of  Mount  Zion  most  in 
like  manner  hare  been  very  scanty.  And  further,  the  true  inquiry 
is  not,  whether  the  deduction  in  question  woaid  materially  lessen 
the  area  of  the  vihole  city,  but  whether  it  would  materially  afieet 
the  extent  of  the  Ioimt  city  1  This  qoeation  ia  best  answered  Ij 
the  map ;  which  dows,  that  if  the  wall  ran,  as  Josephns  saya  it 
did,  circling  aroond  the  lower  city,  it  would  include  an  area  at 
least  twice  as  lai^  as  that  which  would  be  embraced  in  cue  it 
ran  straight. 

'  Pages  «hi,  clxii.  third  wall,  Iroilt  to  protect  thesa 

*  Kai    crropiov      »f0i«iii|9q«a4  very  suburbs,  ran  over  againstths 

Ufor,  Joseph.   B.  J.    v.  i.  3.— Ia  Tomb  of  Helena.   Joseph uh  speaka 

connexion  with  this  topic  the  es-  ofCeBtius  as  having  fired  Bezelba 

nyist  exhibits  a  eiogalar  miiap|H«-  and  the  New  Cily,  raeaniog  ofavi- 

heusion  oftbe  Jewish  historian,  on  ously  Bezetha  and  the  rest  of  the 

irhich  again  he  bnilda  an  argumenL  New  City ;  Bezetha  being  the  most 

He    says,    as    if  from   Joiephoe:  eonspicuouapart;  B.J.II.  19.4>  He 

"  The  population  covered  the  north  also  describee    the    miiit^   wall 

"aide  of  the  Temple   mount,  and  drawn  around  the  city  by  Titus, ai 

"then  crossing'   the  deep  trench  extending   from  his  camp  to  the 

"which bounded  it,overflowedupon  'lower  New  C'ltyj  and  tneoce  to 

"the  opposite  hill  Bezeiha,  where  it  the  Kidron  and   Olivet.     But  this 

*  Tormed  two  targe  suburbs,  one  or  was  exterior  to  the  third  wall ;  and 

"boihofwhicbwerBcaUedtheNew  the  lower  New  Ciqr  is  therefore  to 

"City."  The  language  ofJosephus  be  understood  as  in  antithesis  to 

expresses  Just  what  is  cited  in  the  the  higher  ground  ofBezethaj  and 

text  above,    and   do  more.     The  as  l^in^  in  the  plain  north  of  ibat 

"Temple  mount"  was  covered  by  hill  adjacent  to  the  third  wall. — 

die  temple  and  its  courts,  not  by  The  essayist  adduces  the  existence 

dwellings ;  and  north  of  it  was  An-  of  vMt  caverns  in  Idumea  and  Itu- 

lonia  with  its  deep  foase.    There  reaandelBewherebeyondJordati,to 

was  here  DO  popufatioa  to  esleod  show  that  perhaps  a  portion  of  the 

itself,  nor  does  Joaephus  apeak  of  population  of  Jerusalem  "  lived  in 

any.    It  was  the  population  of  the  the  excavations  under  Zion  and 

lower  city  which,  spreadinff  beyond  Horiah."    AdmiUinjf  the  facts,  I  am. 

the  jbnner  walls,  occupied  Bezetha,  unable  to  perceive  the  force  of  ttw 

and  a  large  Uact  beyond;  for  the  argument 
17* 
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The  remainiDg  collateral  ciicumstance  aboTe  adduced,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  bo  called.  This  the  essayist  ia  pleased 
to  regard  as  "  the  main  cirvumstanu  on  which  the  author's  ai^u- 
ment  depends ;" '  and  for  this  apparently  he  has  reserved  his  naia 
strength.  Now  I  must  deny  in  the  outset  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. The  poeition  of  the  pool  in  question  nerer  held  in  my  mind 
Qie  main  place  in  the  inquiry ;  it  was  to  me  only  one  of  those  cod- 
nderatioDs  which  are  "mefnl  to  corroborate  a  proof."  The  main 
circumstances  were,  and  ever  must  be,  first  the  express  language 
of  Josephus,  and  then  the  relative  position  of  the  sepulchre  in  res- 
pect to  the  temple  and  city.  It  may  be  the  adroitness  of  a  contro- 
Teinalist  thus  to  keep  out  of  view  the  strong  points,  and  attach  im- 
portance to  one  which  he  regards  as  feeble,  in  order  to  gain  the 
more  credit  with  his  readers  for  oTcrthrowing  it.  But  whether  io 
in  all  this  he  goes  honestly  to  work,  and  wbetha  this  point  is  so 
Tery  weak  as  the  esBayist  would  represent,  we  shall  see  presently. — 
In  regard  to  this  topic  the  essayist  raises  four  objections. 

First,  assuming  as  probable  the  identity  of  the  pool,  and  that  it 
uuat  have  been  within  the  ancient  city,  I  remarked  that  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  ran  in  a  straight  course,  it  would  leave  the  poo!  outside ; 
"or,  if  itmade  a  curve  sufficient  to  include  this  pool,  it  would  natu- 
rally also  have  included  the  ate  of  the  sepulchre ;  unless  it  made 
an  angle  expressly  in  order  to  exclude  the  latter  spot."*  Ou  this 
the  essayist  observes, "  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  latter 
"  suppodtioD.  Let  us  allow  that  it  would  involve  a  sharp  bend 
"  io  the  second  wall ....  Yet  Josephus  expressly  speaks  of  a 
"  northern  and  southern  portion  of  the  wall,  which  implies 
"  a  change  of  direction  somewhere."*  Huw  boldly  he  here 
perverts  the  language  of  Josephus,  I  have  shown  already ;  and 
have  also  pointed  out  the  incoDastency  of  this  representation,  not 
only  with  Josephus,  but  with  his  own  admissions,  where  it  suited 
his  purpose  to  give  a  different  direction  to  the  wall  in  question.' 

'  '  Pa£e  cIxiiL  "  crimineb, ....  there  wa*  a  reasm 

*  Bibl.  Rei.  II.  p.  68.  "why  themdl  should  avoid  it;"  p. 

*  Page  clziii.  clxiv.    Calvary,  then,  a*  a  place  of 
<  See  p.  189  above. — In  the  aame  execution,  was  older  than  the  iower 

eonnexkHi  the  earayirt  remarks,  that  city  ;  and  when  the  city  wall  was 
" aajHKMiiif  Calvary  was  a  plac*  erected.a''iharpbend"waaiDadeui 
"uaeafbrmeexeculuiaaodbunaltrf'  itingraeitoavoidtheBpoL  Cndat 
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Secondly,  be  proceeds  to  saj :  "  We  come  to  this  most  impor- 
*  tant  and  remarkable  circnmstance,  which  will  Btrike  most  readen 
"  even  at  first  sight,  viz.  that  the  author  under  review . . .  has  fixed  the 
*■  ute  of  Hezekiah's  pool  b;  tradition,  and  by  traditiim  alone.  He 
«  sajrs  that  Hezekiah  '  built  within  the  dty  a  pool,  apparently  the 
«same  which  nowexu^  wider  his  name/  and  upon  this  tradi- 
**  tionaiy  detenninatioa  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  he  proceeds  to 
**  deny  the  faiUtfiilness  of  the  tradi6oQ  concerning  the  site  of  the 
"  Holy  Sepulchre."'  So  far  as  any  reader  of  the  essay  can  leam, 
ttiis  is  the  whole  and  sole  ground  of  evidence  which  I  have  adduced 
to  connect  the  pool  in  question  with  Hezekiah.  Indeed  the  writer 
dotinctly  ionnuates,  that  I  bare  brought  forward  no  scriptural  ar- 
gument* But  is  all  this  a  fair  representation  1  Is  it  a  tme  one  7 
I  have  indeed  often  ascribed  to  this  pool  the  name  of  Hezekiah,  to 
dtstiDguish  it  from  others  ;  just  as  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda ;  because  these  are  current  appellatioos,  which 
every  body  uses  without  pretending  to  decide  whether  they  are 

JudoM*.    He  eoea  on  to  say :  "  We  near  the  wall  of  the  city.    A  Jewish 

"know  that  wherever  it  was,  it  waa  sepulchreihewDinthe  rock,  could  not 

"  cio«e  upon  the  wall ;  both  fronn  the  wmI  have  been  thuB  adjacent  to  the 

"exi»«niontfaat  it  was 'without  the  wall;  first,  because  it  was  coatrary 

"eate,'  and  from  the  cuetom  of  the  to  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the 

"  Jews  to  fix  their  places  of  execu-  people ;  then,  because  the  nature  of 

"tion  on  theontside  cA  their  cities,"  thegcoundoDthewesi'sideoftbecity 

8cUiv.    Here  the  position  is,  that  was  and  is  not  adapted  to  such  sep- 

alvary  waa  "close  upon  the  wall ;"  ulchres,  which  are  still  found  byhun- 

but  bow  does  the  proof  sustain  it?  dredsin  theddeBofthevalleyol'Je. 

The  apostle  merely  saya  it  wa«  hoahaphal,  and  south  of  Humom; 

"without  ihe  gate,"  not  "close  upon  and  laatly,becauBe  too  the  population 

fhe  wall ;"  and  the  passages  ol'the  had  spread  beyond  the  nails,  and 

QM  Testament  to  which  the  writer  here  were  already  extensive  suburb  a, 

roTert,  point  only  to  the  aame  thing:  which  the  third  wall  waa  aAerwarda 

Deut  xvii.  5.  Luke  iv.  29;  also  3  built  to  protect  And  further,  the  cir- 

Kings  I.  6 ;  compeire  Lev.  sxiv.  14.  cumetamces  attending  the  resurrec- 

Num.  XV.  35.     He  then  brings  proof  tion, — the  going  out  of  the  women 

from  Lightfoot,  to  show  that  Jewish  early,JeBUB'meetingthemaatheyre- 

eemetenes  (and  Cavaby  ia  held  to  turn  to  call  the  disciplee,  bis  eppear- 

havebeen  a  cemetery  for  criminals)  once  to  Mary  Magdalene,  ihe 


were  not  only  without  the  cities,  but  ning  of  Peter  and  John,— all  imply 

"far  enough  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  that  the  sepukhre  was  at  a  certain 

KLhabitants !  Thoseoftbe Xevitical  distance  from  the  ci^j  further,  at 

eitiei  were  ten  thousand  cubiteoS'."  least  than  the  reputed  aite  could  ever 

Ligbtft.Chorogr.inMatt.tOO.  Id.  in  have  been,  even  admitting  that  the 

Marc.  8.  (38.— AU  probabiiiiy  and  second  wall  ran  straighL 

all  existing  evidence  go  to  show  that  '  Page  elxiv. 

our  Lord^  sepulchre  was  not  thus  *  Page  clxviii. 
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rigbt  or  wrong.  But  in  this  case  the  truth  bappeos  to  be  directly 
at  variaDce  with  the  assertion  of  the  essayist  After  describing  the 
pool  in  question,  and  the  indubitable  marks  of  high  antiquity  which 
we  discovered  in  and  around  it,  I  went  on  as  follows :  "  We  are  told 
"  of  king  Hezelciab,  that  *  he  made  a  pool  and  a  conduit  Bod 
"  brought  water  into  the  city  j'  and  also  that'he '  stopped  the  upper 
"  water-course  of  Gihon  and  brought  it  straiglrt  down  to  the  west 
"side  of  the  city  of  David."  From  this  language  we  can  only 
"infer,  that  Hezekiah  constructed  a  pool  within  the  city  on  ib 
"  western  part  To  such  a  pool  the  present  reservoir,  which  is 
"doubtlenan  antuentwork,  entirely  corresponds;  audit  is  also  fed 
*'  in  a  similar  manner."'  la  tbiH  fixing  the  site  "  by  tradition  and 
tradition  alone  1"  Here  is  certainly  not  a  word  about  tradition  ; 
and  further,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  tradition  exists,  or  evec 
has  existed,  in  req>ect  to  this  pool,  except  on  the  lips  of  the  monks ; 
and  that  is  a  land  of  tradition  ibr  which,  as  is  well  known,  I  do  not 
cherish  any  profound  respect  The  native  name  is  Birket  d'HUm- 
mam.  Pool  of  the  Bath.  The  ample  truth  is,  that  in  thus  con- 
necting this  reservoir  with  Hezeldah,  I  was  guided  solely  by  its 
coriespondeDce,  in  position  and  character,  to  the  scriptural  account! 
of  the  pool  constructed  by  that  monarch.  Yet  in  the  ftce  of 
this  prominent  circumstance,  whidi  no  unprejudiced  reader  would 
fail  to  remark,  the  essayist  goes  on  to  assert  re^wcting  me,  that "  the 
**  argument  agutist  the  allied  ate  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  depends 
"  on  a  definite  and  angle  fact ;  and  for  that  single  fact  he  offers 
"  no  proof  whatever,  except  that  very  kind  of  proof,  and  that  not 
"  60  good  in  its  kind,  as  that  on  which  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
"  chre  is  at  present  received."  The  reader  will  already  have  be- 
come aware,  that  both  the  assertions  of  this  paragraph  are  totally 
without  foundatioTu  I  may  add  that  they  have  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  deliberate  misrepresentation. 

Thirdly,  he  further  remarks,  that  I  have  also  taken  for  granted  that 
the  pool  was  only  within  the  second  wall ;  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  my  argument  clearly  to  show, "  not  only  that  the  pool  was 
Hezekiah's,  but  also  that  the  second  wall  was  built  in  Hezekiah'a 
time  ;"*  and  he  proceeds  to  draw  out  for  me  what  he  probably  con- 

>  2Eingazx.20.3Chr.zxzii.30.        ■  Bibt.  He*.  I.  p.  4E8,  4891 
Comp.  Sirac  xlviii.  9,  *  Page  clxviL 
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•idera  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  reasoning  in  a  circle ;  vbicb  how- 
ever exists  solely  on  his  own  pages,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  in  the 
book  be  is  commenting  upon.  And  if  it  be  so,  that  I  omitted 
in  that  work  to  tn'mg  forward  the  proofe  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  second  wail,  I  trust  the  essayist  and  the  reader  will  now  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  above  presented.' 

Fourthly,  the  essayist  appeals  to  the  passage  in  the  second  book 
9t  Chronicles :  "  This  same  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper  wa- 
ter course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  trcj/  tide 
of  the  atf  of  David.'"  "  In  this  passage,"  he  says,  **  are  two 
"  distinct  statements,  each  of  Ibem  quite  inconsistent  with  the  tra- 
"  dition  that  the  supposed  pool  of  Hezekiah  is  really  the  work 
"  of  that  king.  First,  the  iit8{Hred  writer  tells  us  that  Hezekiah 
"  brought  the  water  into  the  aty  of  David,  and  the  pretended  pool 
"  is  mtf  in  the  city ;  and  next,  that  be  brought  it  to  the  west  aide  of 
"tbedtytandlhe pool ison the nortA.  'Whatthencanbesaid,butthat 
"  this  aatbor's  aigument  against  the  truth  of  the  alleged  nte  of  the 
"  Holy  Sepulchre  is  based . .  .on  a  disregard  oftbesacred  text  which 
"  it  is  ttte  i^wdal  object  of  his  work  to  consult  V* — This  is  a  grave 
chai^ ;  and  it  became  tbe  writer  to  be  deliberate  in  making  it, 
IS  it  becomes  me  to  be  dispassionate  in  relying  to  it 

I  would  first  remark  that  the  essayist's  "  two  statemests"  both 
binge  on  an  assumption,  which  be  has  neither  proved  nor  clearly 
brought  out,  viz.  that  tbe  phrase  "  aty  of  David"  means  Mount 
Son,  and  that  alone ;  otherwise  both  the  statements  are  false  and 
absurd.  Now  it  certainly  became  bim  to  oSet  at  least  a  show  of 
proof  in  support  of  Ibis  pomtion ;  especially  as  he  is  quite  apt  to 
charge  me  with  a  failure  in  this  respect  But  as  tbe  readers  of  the 
essay  will  look  in  vain  for  ashadow  of  evidence  on  this  pdnt,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here  the  testimony  in  respect  to  tbe  use  of  the 
name  "  city  of  David." 

The  original  "  city  of  David"  was  Bethlehem.*  When  however 
that  monarch  had  taken  Jerusalem,  he  rebuilt  or  strengthened  tbe 
dtadel  on  Zion,  and  dwelt  in  it,  and  called  it  the  "  dty  of  David ;" 
and  this  name  contmued  thenceforth   to  be  syncmymons  with 

[    '  See  p.  191  above.  *  Pase  cbviii. 

'  2  Cbron.  xxxiL  30.  *  LuSe  ii.  4, 1 1. 
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Zioo.'  We  6nd  it  in  this  special  sense  as  Ute  aa  the  days  of  N^ 
beiDiab,and  eTenoftheMaccabeee.*  Now  we  know  that  the  name 
ZioD,  which  belonged  specifically  to  the  same  ooe  hill,  canae  after* 
wards  by  synecdoche  to  be  very  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
city,  iDcludii^  also  Moriah ;  and  the  question  arists,  whether  the 
term  "city  of  David,"  which  was  synonymous  with  Zion,  may  not 
also  have  been  sometimes  applied  in  a  like  extended  sense.  Seve- 
ral passages,  aside  from  the  one  now  under  consideration,  go  to 
suppoit  such  a  view.  The  prophet  Isaiah  writes  in  the  time  of  He^ 
ekiah:  "Yehare  seen  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David,  that  tfaey 
are  many. . . .  and  ye  have  numbered  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  houses  ye  have  broken  down  to  fortify  the  wall."'  Here  the  city  of 
David  and  Jerusalem  are  used  in  a  sort  of  parallelism;  and, asit  would 
appear,synonyitiously;  just  as  elsewhere  the  sameprophet  exclaims: 
"Wo  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  city  where  David  dwelt !"  meaning  Jeru- 
salem.' Further.tbewrilerofthe.firstbookofMaccabeesusesthetwo 
names  in  appo«1ion,  and  of  coarse  identically.*  And  lastly,  Joseph  oa 
relates,  that  David  baving  first  driven  the  Jebusitee  out  of  Jerusalem, 
called  the  city  afW  his  own  Dame.'  This  would  seem  to  show,  that 
intbehiEtorian'stimethespecialapplicationof  the  term  "city  of  Da- 
vid" had  passed  away,  and  that  he  understood  by  it  the  whole  city.' 
To  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings 
it  is  said:  "And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  allhismight, 
and  how  he  made  a  pool,  and  a  conduit,  and  brought  wattf  into 
the  eUy,  are  they  not  written,  etc"  The  son  of  Siracb  says  of  the 
same  king,  that  be  "  fortified  fais  city,  and  brought  in  water  into 
the  midst  thereof;  he  digged  the  hard  rock  with  iron,  and  made 
wells  (fountains)  for  waters."  Thus  far  there  is  no  limitation  to 
Mount  Zion;  it  was  Jerusalem  thatHezdiiahforti6ed,and  into  which 

'2Sani.  V.  9.    1  Cbronii-7. — 2  givai  rV  "«''"'■    It  i"  remarkable 

Sam.  ?■  7.  1  Kings  viii.  1.  1  Chron.  that  ihe  name  Zion  oowtiere  nccura 

zi.  5.  2  Chron.  v.  2.  in  the  works  af  Joscphus ;  nor  doea 

»  Neh.  iii.  15. 1  Mace.  i.  33.  vii.  32.  the  term  "  city  of  David"  appear.ex- 

'  Is.  SKii.  9.  cep[  indirectly  aa  above.   Tin  re  ia 

*  la.  xxix.  1.  See  Geaenina  and  also  an  aihiBion  to  the  citadel  as 
other  commentators  ad  h.  1.  bearini  David's  name,  B-  J.  V.  4. 1. 

»  I  Mace.  ii.  31,  it  'ItgouoaX^i*  '  If  further  authority  be  vranted, 

nolo  JavU.  for  which  the  essayist  has  eo  great 

•  Antiq.  VII.  3.  2,  «p«Tos  oS»  a  reverence,  I  may  cite  that  of  the 
Jai/t3i}t  Toi'i'If^ovaalovitS'Iitoirt^-  learned  Jesuit  VillalpandoB:  Ap- 
li'/iwr  luPaXar,  af'  lavcoE  Ttioaura-  parat,  in  Ezech.  I.  i.  7. 
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be  brougbt  the  vater.  Then  comes  the  passage  in  the  Chroniclea : 
"  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihoti,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  ofihe  city  of  David."' 
Now  here  nothing  is  said  of  a  pool  at  all,  nor  of  any  water  brought 
ffifo  the  city ;  but,as  we  learn  from  Isaiah  that  the  same  king  probably 
bralt  the  lower  pool  or  great  reservoir  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  west 
of  ^on,*  the  language  might  be  taken  as  referring  to  that.  Still, 
as  the  stopping  of  Gihon  and  the  bringing  down  of  the  water  were 
for  the  purpose  of  military  defence,  to  which  the  lower  pool  would 
not  contribote ;  and  as  we  further  learn  from  Isaiab,  that  a  reservoir 
was  at  the  same  time  made  "  between  [within]  the  two  walls  for  the 
water  of  the  old  pool  ;"■  the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that  a  pool 
was  formed  within  the  city. 

We  have  here  all  the  facts  which  bear  at  all  upon  the  question.  If 
DOW  we  take  the  name  "  city  of  David"  in  the  more  general  sense 
as  equivalent  to  Jerusalem, — as  we  have  seen  that  we  may,  and  as 
I  have  taken  it  in  the  Biblical  Researches, — then  all  the  historical 
facts  concentrate  themselves  around  the  pool  now  known  as  that  of 
Hezekiah.  It  is  within  the  ancient  city  ;  between  (within)  the  two 
walk,  the  first  and  second  of  Josephus ;  hewn  in  the  rock ;  and 
fed  by  a  conduit  from  the  upper  pool.  It  is  also  in  the  west  part 
of  the  city,  and  not  on  the  north,  as  represented  by  the  essayist. 
But  if  this  writer  or  others  still  insist  that  the  "  city  of  David"  is 
Mount  Zion  alone,  then  I  surest,  that  the  water  is  nowhere  said 
to  have  been  brought  into  it,  but  only  to  its  western  side.  This 
language  then  applies  only  to  the  lower  pool  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom j  while  we  still  have  the  pool  "between  (within)  the  two 
walls,"  corresponding  entirely  to  the  present  reservoir,  and  like  it 

'  SEinge.  zx.  20.  Sirac.  xlviii.17.  ditch  \n^^v  gathering-place,  pool] 

S  CbroQ.  Msii.  W,  -n^n^  B'ii8''»]  between'the  two  walla  for  the  water 

y^'V    "vsi    naisq    "  and  brought  of  the  old  pool,"  i.  e.  die  upper  pool 

tiiem  Btraight  down  on  die  west  of  west  of  the  city.  Here  the  eipreieion 

the  city  ot'David."  B-^niBin  i-ia  may  well  mean  "with' 

*lB.xxii.9,"ye  gathered  together  in  the  two  walla ;"  juat  aa  it  «  aaid 

the  waters  of  the  Tower  pooL**  The  in   Job   xxiv.    11,   t^  mairt   oU 

prophet  is  hereepeakingof  the  inva'  arnw-\-'^v:ilhin  their  viaUs;teetoa 

•ion  ol  Sennacherib.    See  2  Chron.  Pr'oT.  ixvi.    13.— The    oxpreaiion 

ran.  3—5,  from  which  it  appeara  "  two  walla"  oocura  alao  2  K.  xxr. 

thalmoBt  ofiheaepreparalionH  were  4.  Jer.  xzxix.  4 ;  but  it  there  r^fera  to 

Jn^e  against  an  expected  weBe.  wallHapparentlyneai  Wthefoontaia 

la.  xxiL  11,  "Ye  made  alao  a  of SUoam. 
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fed  from  the  vatei?  of  the  old  or  upper  pool. — ^There  is  alao  tbii 
further  conNderation,  that  the  idea  of  brioging  water  from  the  west 
by  an  aqueduct  iato  the  city  of  David,  regarded  simply  as  Mouat 
Zion,  involves  a  physical  impossibility ;  unless  by  a  lof^y  aqueduct 
on  arches,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  history  or  elsewhere.  The 
"  dty  of  David,"  as  restricted  to  Zion,  was  and  ia  the  highest  part 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  there  is  no  point  where  running  water  could  he 
conducted  to  it  from  the  west,  without  cros^ng  the  depression  be- 
tween Zion  and  Akra,  where  the  Tyropteon  had  its  commencemeot 
and  where  the  gate  of  YSfa  is  now  ratuated.  Here  the  water  is 
still  brought  in  to  supply  the  present  pool  of  Hezekiah.  From  the 
bed  of  this  depres^on  there  is  even  now  a  gradual  ascent  to  Zion, 
which  anciently  was  for  more  con^derable.' 

I  may  remark  here,  that  it  makes  no  very  great  diSerence  in 
the  ai^ument,  whether  the  pool  in  question  be  that  of  Hezekiah, 
or  not }  provided  only  that  it  be  an  ancient  structure,  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  reservoir  of  such  extent,  receiving  ita 
water  from  another  pool  higher  up,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  form' 
ed  close  to  the  wall  of  the  city  on  the  outside,  where  of  course  it 
■would  benefit  only  besiegers  and  not  the  besieged.  The  whole- 
appearance  is,  that  it  had  a  military  purpose,  and  was  intended  to 
treasure  up  within  the  city  the  waters  from  the  upper  pool  in  case 
of  a  siege.     Such  too  is  the  representation  as  to  Hezekiah's  pool. 

After  this  discussion  1  may  leare  it  for  the  reader  to  decide,  whe- 
ther I  have  indeed,  as  charged,  founded  my  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  "  on  a  disr^ard  of 
the  sacred  text  which  it  is  the  spedal  object  of  my  work  to  consult." 
The  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  whether  the  essayist,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  on  this  topic,  has  or  has  not  exhibited,  not 
only  the  auppresaio  vm,  but  also  the  suggestio  falsi. 

'  IntheBtb].Res.I.p.513,Ihave  sidea,  the  tower  of  Hippicus  wai 

by  an  oversight  represented  Jose-  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits; 

phus  as  speaking  of  an   aqueduct  and  above  this  was  a  ciatem  for 

which  conveyed  water  to  the  toner  rain-watRr,  Jos.  B.  J.  4.  i.  3.    And 

of  HippicuB,  and  of  one  connected  in  the  other  paEsage  (II.  17.  9)  the 

with  Herod's  palace  on  Zion ;  and  high-priest  Ananias  is  said  to  have 

have  asBumed  thai  they  would  na-  been  lurking  nfiii  tov  t^s  faoihttjf 

turally  comerromGihon.  Jos.  B.  J.  avlijt   ivfiTror,   where   rvi/iitor  im- 

V.  7.  3.  II.  17-  9.    The  remark  in  pliea  nothing  more  than  a  channel, 

the  text  shows  the  contrary.    Be-  trench,  sewer. 
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The  amount  of  his  whole  Brgument  as  to  the  topography  is  this. 
Hia  odI;  poative  ground  in  behalf  of  the  alleged  site  is  the  strong 
presumption  that  those  who  selected  it  were  right ;  but  this  pre- 
somption,  we  have  seen,  was  still  stronger  in  other  instances,  where 
we  DOW  know  it  to  be  false.  Of  the  four  chief  points  adduced  by 
me  against  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  site,  be  passes  over  the 
language  of  Josephus,  except  just  so  far  as  to  mislead  lus  readers ; 
be  does  not  even  let  them  know  that  the  "  targe  hewn  slooes" 
near  the  Damascus  gate  are  the  towers  of  an  ancient  gateway  on 
that  spot ;  he  evades  the  difficult  arising  from  narrowing  down  the 
limits  of  the  lower  city,  by  a  discussion  on  the  contracted  limits  of 
the  whole  city ;  and  lastly,  he  exalts  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  to  a 
prc'eminence  which  I  had  never  thought  of,  and  then  perverts  my 
language  and  reasoning  to  make  out  a  representation,  such  as  he 
can  appear  to  combat  with  effect' 

'  One  note  is  so  remarkably  dia.  "of  ihe  second  wall  la  very  ahart 

ingenuous,    not    tosay   Jesuitical,  "and  urisaiiifactoTy,'' p.  i61.     And 

that  1  cannot  forbear  to  insert  it  "  he  locates  the  Tyn)p<eondiBerent- 

here:  "ProfesBor  RobiasOD,   after  "  lyfromotherwriters.Yeton  these 

"speaking  of   Hippicus,  Aotonia,  "private    inferences    from  doubt' 

"  and  Hezekiah's  pool,  saya;  'We  "ful  conjectures   on  probable  as- 

"  have  then  three  points  for  deter-  "  sumptions  from  unsatiBfactoryteB' 

"  mining  the   protwble    course  of  "  tiniony,  the  Catholic  church  is  to 

"  this  wall' {the  second);  'Were-  "be  convicted  of  fraud  and  folly."  P. 

"  paired  penonatig  to  ecuA  of  these  clxvi. — Now  had  it  been  the  object 

'UiTM  poinU,  etc.'    Vol.  II.  p.  67.  of  this  writer  to  state  Ihe  whole 

"Now  of  the  first  he  does  but  say  truth,  he  would  aot  have  omitted 

"  himself,  '  it  early  occurred  to  us  what  I  further  say  of  Hippicus  in 

"  that  [the  tower  of  David]  was  ve-  the  very  same  connexion,  viz.  that 

"ry proAoi'jr  a  remnantof  the  tow-  '■from    a   carefkl   inspection    and 

"er  of  Hippicus,'  Vol.  I.  p.  455;  nieFisurenienta  we  found  our  former 

"'this    imprenion   was    strength-  impresBJons   confirmed,"  Vol.  I.  p. 

"  ened,'  etc     Of  the  second  Lami  456 ;  and  that  "  the  position  of  the 

"says,  'I  have  set  down   several  tower  and  the  apparent  solidity  of 

"places   in   ihe  map,   whose  true  the  antique  pan  (eaee  liMb  nxm  to 

''situation  is  not  known;  as  for  in-  dtniht   of    its  identjtv;"    p>    457. 

**  stance  the  castle  Antonia ;  App.  Besides,  the  essayist  fiimsclf,  in  ail 

"BibL p. 76,ed.  1723,Lond.  though  his   own   reasoning,   Hsaumes    the 

"  Dr.  RobioBOD  cousiders  he  has  fact  that  the  site  of  Hippicus  has 

"  ascertained  it  And  what  retiauce  been  rightlv  fixed.    Again,  as  to 

"  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site  of  the  Antonia,  wuy  does  he  cite  Lamy 

"  poo),  we  have  seen  in  the  text  In  to  induce  the  impression  that  its 

"  Uke  manner  Or.  Robinson  can  bu(  nosiiion  is  not  known;  when  we 

"sayofOennaih,  'apparently  near  nave  the  express  testimony  of  jose- 

**  Hippicus,'  p.  411:  ^  aoublltat  aehr  phus,  and  the  assent  of  almost  every 

"Hippicus,' p.  461.  Andofthesec-  scholar  of  the  last  three  centurie^ 

"  end  wall,  ^Joeephua's  description  that  it  was  situated  on  the  north  of 
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On  tbe  wbole,  I  am  not  ungrateful  to  the  writer  for  the  opportu- 
nity he  has  thus  afibided  me  of  examining  the  whole  subject  anew. 
My  only  object,  I  hope,  is  the  truth.  I  am  bound  to  no  party  atid 
committed  to  no  "  movement"  I  have  also,  as  I  trust,  no  personal 
feeling ;  and  if  in  any  case  I  have  spoken  pointedly,  I  have  at  the 
same  time  placed  before  the  reader  the  grounds  for  so  doing.  In 
this  respect,  whoever  examines  for  himself  will  find  that  I  have  not 
proceeded  without  caution,  and  have  in  every  instance  stated  the 
points  thus  commented  upon  less  strongly  than  they  lie  spread  out 
upon  the  pages  of  the  essay.  Indeed,!  can  hardly  expect  to  find  my 
own  views  subjected  to  a  severer  scrutiny  by  any  future  antagonist 
more  able,  nor  probably  by  one  more  disingenuous. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  here  only  repeat  what  I  have  formerly  said 
in  cloang  the  discusraon :'  "  In  every  view  which  I  have  been  able 
"  to  take  of  the  question,  both  topographical  and  historical,  whe- 
"  ther  00  the  spot  or  in  the  closet,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  previous 
"  prepossessions,  I  am  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Gol- 
"  gotha  and  the  tomb  now  shown  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
"  chre,  are  not  upon  the  real  places  of  the  crucifixioD  and  resurrec- 
"tion  of  our  Lord." 


the  temple  and  adjacent  to  it  7  I 
certainly  never  thought  of  having 
atcertamed  Ihe  site  of  Anionia,  any 
more  than  that  of  JeruBelem  itself. 
As  lo  Ihe  pool,  we  too  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  discuHBion,  what  re- 
liance iato  be  placed  upon  it.  As 
to  Gennath,  as  it  is  said  by  Jose' 
phua  to  have  been  in  the  first  wall, 
the  only  question  that  can  arise  is 
OS  to  Its  proximity  to  HippicuB ; 
and  the  nearer  it  is  asmmiea  to  be, 
the  better  for  the  essayist's  own  ar- 


gument. Ofjosephus's  description 
of  Ihe  second  wall  I  do  indeed 
■peak,  as  beioff  untalUfactory  ;  and 
would  it  not  be  more  satistactory 
were  it  longer  and  fuller,  and  more 
specific  ae  to  the  points  near  which 
the  wall  ran,  as  is  the  case  in  his 
description  of  the  first  and  third 
walls?  The  whole  note  here  quoted 
is  obviously  an  attempt  merely  to 
cast  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
'  Bibl.  Researches  II.  p.  80. 
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Page  77. 1. 3-8,  and  note  3.  Mr.  Wolutl  write*  m  followi :  "  The  aDo- 
sioD  to  '  the  olire  groves'  aroood  el-Lejj&n  (BibL  Res.  IH.  p.  176),  ud 
your  ailence  respecting  the  place  oamed  to  me  as  SUim,  led  me  to  ibiak 
that  the  two  were  confounded  by  your  guide ;  and  such  was  probably  the 
caae.  Your  deacription  of  the  appearance  of  el-LejjOii  as  seen  ftom 
ZeHto  (ib.  p.  167),  which  I  aAerwardB  observed,  is  so  correct,  oa  lo  lead 
me  to  believe,  that  from  tbatpoint  youaaw  the  trueaitfe" 

Ramab  op  Samusu 
Page  46  aq.  Since  the  article  was  printed,  I  have  learned  the  new  and 
faQciful  hypothesis  of  Geseaius  as  to  the  poaiiion  of  thia  city ;  see  hii 
ThesauniF,  p.  1276,  art.  rra'i.  He  places  it  upon  the  Frank  Mountain  1 
and  aaeumea  that  the  Ramathaim-Zophim  of  1  Sam.  L  1  was  merely  the 
native  place  of  Elliaoah,  and  different  from  the  Ramah  of  verse  19,  wheia 
he  dwelt  and  where  Samuel  was  bom. — All  this  of  course  is  mere  conjec- 
ture ;  and  against  it  there  are  two  insurmountable  considerations.  One  ii, 
thatnoman  who  has  himself  seen  the  Frank  mountain,  could  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  that  a  city  ever  lay  upon  it ;  and  the  other  is,  that  in 
I  Sam.  i.  3  Elkanah  goes  op  out  of  hit  city  to  worahip  at  Shilob,  and  ia 
verse  19  returns  again  "  to  their  house,  to  Ramahj"  bothof  which  speci- 
GcatioDB  can  refer  only  to  the  ci^  just  before  mentioned,  Ramathaim- 
-  Zophim.  On  this  last  ground  Prof.  Roediger  also  rejects  (he  hypothesis- 
AUgem.  Lit  Zeitung  1843.  No.  73. 

Eledtbebopolib. 
In  adducing  evidence  to  snatain  the  identity  of  this  metropolitan  city  with 
the  ancient  Betogabra,  now  Beit  Jibrln,  it  may  be  recollected  that  I  was 
■ot  able  to  find  any  historical  testimony  on  which  this  point  could  be  dis- 
tJDcily  rested ;  Bibl.  Res.  II.  p.  408  sq.  There  was  siijl  wanting  some 
indubitable  evidenceof  thiskindjoutof  a  period  when  a  knowledge  of  the 
identity  in  question  could  be  presupposed,  as  a  matter  of  common  notoriety. 
Such  a  testimony  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Roediger  of 
Halle.  InthejlctaiSaRctor.  JIfartyrumpubKshed  by  Assemani,  it  is  related 
in  the  Sytiac  account,thatlhemBr(yrPeter  Abselama  was  born  in  Anea, 
which  lies  in  the  district  of  Beth-Gvbria,  ^gSia-.  L^a ;  while  the  Greek 
and  Latin  accovints  both  read,  in  the  district  o/Eleutheropolia.  See  Asae- 
mani  Acta  Sanctor.  Martyr.  OrientaL  Tom.  II.  p.  209,  comp.  p.  207. 
Allgem.  Lit  Zeit  1842.  Jio.  7S. 
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THE  DRU2ES  OP  MOUNT  LEBANON. 


Thb  vfaole  eastern  coast  of  tbe  Mediterraneaa  Sea  is  skirted  bjr 
I  cbaia  of  mount ai as,  which,  branching  off  from  the  great  ranges 
of  Asia  Minor,  extends  from  north  to  south  with  slight  interrup- 
tions and  at  variona  elevations,  through  all  Syria  and  Palestine 
quite  to  th«  Red  Sea.  This  chain  is  broken  through  on  the  west 
of  Atttioch  by  the  river  Orontes.  Further  south,  it  bears  the  name 
of  Jebel  en-NQsairlyeb,  as  being  the  chief  seat  of  that  singular 
people  the  NQsairtyeh ;  and  terminates  for  a  time  in  tbe  conspicu- 
ous blu9  occupied  by  the  strong  fortress  el-Huan,  nearly  on  a  line 
between  tbe  inland  dty  of  Hums  and  the  island  Ruw&d,  the  ancient 
Airad  and  Aradus.  Then  comes  a  broad  plain,  extending  from  the 
sea-coast  far  into  tbe  laterior ;  and  afterwards  the  mountain  range 
again  Uds  up  its  head  into  the  loftier  summits  of  Lebanon.  Here 
the  chain  is  cleft  into  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  with  the  noble  ralley  of  the  Bdk&'a  between.  Towards 
tbe  south  these  ridges  ccniTerge  and  spurs  close  up  the  valley ; 
and  then  Lebanon  and  Anii-Lebanoa  nnk  down  into  lower  hills 
or  high  table-land.  But  the  same  general  feature  of  a  double 
range  continues,  shutting  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  with  its 
three  lakes,  el-Haleb,  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  further 
south  the  desert  plain  el-'Arabah  in  its  whole  length ;  until,  having 
enclosed  likewise  tbe  Gulf  of  'Aknbah  in  their  deep  bosom,  tbe 
eastern  chain  ends  at  the  Bed  Sea,  while  the  western  terminates 
in  the  boaij  and  desolate  peaks  of  the  peninsula  of  SinaL  This 
great  Jordan-valley,  as  is  now  known,  is  what  gcolt^ls  deaoni> 
Bate  a  Sssure  or  fault ;  and  its  bottom,  as  represented  by  the  sor- 
NalL  19 
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face  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  depressed  to  ihe  enortDom  depth  of  1337 
feet  below  Ihe  level  of  the  Red  Sea  aad  Mediterranean. 

The  chain  of  Lebanon  proper,  then,  may  be  said  to  spring  up 
from  the  plain  opposite  to,  or  rather  south  of,  the  island  Ruwftd. 
Its  lodjr  ridges  extend  southwards  as  far  as  to  Sidon,  where  they 
terminate ;  although  Ibe  range  may  be  said  to  ran  on  in  lower  bilb 
and  as  a  broad  ridge  of  table-iand,  as  far  as  to  Tyre ;  beyond  which 
it  spreads  out  into  the  hills  and  highlands  of  Qalilee.  These  again, 
for  a  time,  are  interrupted  by  the  great  plain  of  Esdraeloo ;  but 
once  more  rise  up  in  Mount  Gilboa,  succeeded  by  the  hills  of  Sa- 
maria, an^  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judab. — The  appearance 
of  Lebanon  proper  (o  the  mariner  or  from  the  coast,  is  (hnt  of  a 
long  unbroken  ridge,  rising  at  two  points  into  loOier  summits ;  one 
near  the  celebrated  cedar  grove  S.  E.  of  Tripoli^,  and  the  other 
Jebel  SQniiln,  N.  E.  from  BeirQt  The  height  of  these  summits 
has  never  been  measured  ;  and  the  estimates  respecting  them  vary 
between  nine  and  twelve  thousand  feel. 

The  northern  end  of  the  great  eastern  range,  or  Anti-Lebanon, 
disappears  in  spurs  and  ledges  which  run  out  and  lose  themselves 
in  the  vast  desert  plain  stretching  between  the  cities  of  Daranscus 
and  Hums.  So  far  as  the  ridge  of  Anil-Lebanon  continues  parallel 
to  the  higher  parts  of  Lebanon,  it  is  more  even  and  less  lofty ;  and 
and  it  is  only  further  south,  where  Lebanon  has  already  sunk  to 
lesser  hills,  that  Anti-Lebunon  towers  into  the  gigantic  masses  of 
Jebel  esh-Sbeikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  opposite  to  a  point  con- 
aiderably  south  of  Sidon.  This  is  the  loftiest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  it  rises  as  a  majestic 
pyramid,  ntA  covered  indeed  with  eternal  snows,  but  with  ravines 
of  ice  around  its  summit,  which  reflect  the  beams  of  the  summer's 
sun  and  thus  form  for  it  a  glltlering  crown.  This  noble  mountain 
overhangs  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the  pluin  of  Pnneas;  and 
is  visible  far  down  the  Jordan  valley,  even  from  Nebe,  where 
Moees  stood,  ovn  against  Jericho.  We  fiist  saw  it  on  our  journey, 
when  about  five  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  Ihe  mountain  in  a  right  tine, 
— a  fine  blue  cone  towering  in  beauty  on  Ihe  northeastern  horizon. 
Well  did  the  Hebrew  poets  select  Hennon  as  Ihe  fit  reprewntatire 
of  thor  oust  majestie  mountains 
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The  great  tbHc;  e1-Bflk&*a  between  Lebanon  ind  Anli-Leba- 
DOD,  ia  tbe  ancient  Coele-Syria  proper,  i.  e.  Hollow  Syria ;  but 
(his  naine  was  afleriranl  extended  so  as  to  include  the  surreundhig 
£slrict  and  even  ihe  city  of  Damascus.  In  its  middle  part,  oppo- 
site B«irfit,  tbe  Talley  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  exceedingly 
fertile  and  wdl  watered  with  large  fountains  and  running  btreams. 
Some  miles  north  of  the  direct  lopd  from  Beirflt  to  Damascus  are 
atuated  in  this  raltey  the  wonderful  niina  of  B^'albek.  This  is 
Bear  the  diriding  line  of  waters  in  tbe  valley.  Not  mnch  further 
north  are  the  sources  of  the  river  d-'Asy,  the  ancient  Orontes, 
which  flows  off  northwards  by  Hums,  Hamab,  and  Antioch ;  and 
the  valley  in  that  direction  spreads  out  into  the  vast  plain  beyond 
tbe  northern  end  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

Tbe  waters  rising  at  and  around  Ba'albek  go  to  form  a  stream 
running  southwards  through  tbe  valley.  It  is  called  el-LttAny,  in 
which  we  may  recognize  the  ancient  Leontes.  Opposite  to  a  point 
nearly  midway  between  Beir&t  and  Sidon,  a  low  spur  branches  off 
from  the  western  side  of  Anti-Lebanon  at  a  small  angle,  and  runs 
very  diagonally  south  west  wards  until  it  unites  with  the  last  higher 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  tprmioates  the  valley  el-BQk&'a.  The 
river  bete  breaks  through  the  opposing  ridges  by  a  narrow  rocky 
chasm,  through  which  it  continues  to  flow  on  southwards  and  (hen 
westwards,  until  it  isues  upon  the  narrow  Phenician  plain,  and 
enteis  tbe  sea  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre. 

Where  the  spur  above  described  branches  off  from  Anti-Lebanon 
to  forni  a  diagonal  connexion  with  the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  another 
valley  takes  its  rise,  on  the  east  of  that  spur,  between  it  and  Anti- 
Lebanon.  This  valley  too  is  fertile  and  populous ;  it  ia  indeed 
erowtfed  with  villages,  of  which  the  chief  are  R&sheiya  and  H&s- 
beiya ;  over  them  impend  on  the  east  or  rather  southeast  tlie  mag- 
nificent heights  of  Jebe]  e»h-Sbeikb  or  Herman.  A  .stream  loo 
waters  this  valley,  which  flowing  out  into  the  plain  of  B&nifts,  and 
(he  lake  el-Hftteh,  constitutes  the  remotest  source  of  tbe  Jordan. 
This  valley  is  called  the  Wady  et-Tetm ;  and  i  have  thus  partin- 
Isrly  described  it  here,  because  it  is  connected  wilb  tbe  earliest, 
■s  well  as  with  tbe  latest  liistoiy  of  tbe  Druzes.' 

*  Sm  As  Hap  in  N«.  I.  «r  Ihto  Work 
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As  wen  from  Beirftt,  the  migbtj  wall  of  LebanoB  risea  id  in- 
dettribsble  iiiajf«ly,  to  the  iieight  of  nine  or  ten  thottsaiid  fee^ 
impending  over  fhe  dty  j  with  one  of  its  two  loAiest  summit^ 
Jebel  SQontn,  in  full  view  in  tbe  nortbeast,  As  its  ridgei  her* 
presest  ibemseUes  to  tbe  eye,  one  is  immediatelj  rinick  with  tb* 
reaaon  and  tbe  propriety  of  the  name  LAanon,  NgnifyiDg  is 
Hebrew  tbe  *'  White  Mountain ;"  for  tbe  wbole  mass  of  ibe  mouiw 
tain  consists  of  whitish  limestone;  or  at  least,  the  rocky  surface^ 
as  il  fleets  the  light,  exhibits  ereiywhere  a  wbttish  aspect.  Tb* 
mountain  teems  with  villages ;  and  on  tbb  aide  is  cuttirated  mort 
or  le«  almost  to  tbe  very  top.  Yet  so  steep  and  locky  is  tbe  Ear- 
face,  that  (be  tillage  is  carried  on  often  by  terraces,  built  op  with 
great  labour  and  covered  above  with  soil.  As  one  looks  upwards 
f>om  below,  the  vegetation  on  these  terraces  ia  not  visible ;  so  that  tbe 
whole  mountain  side  appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense  n^ed 
masses  of  naked  whitish  rock,  severed  by  deep  wild  ravines  mnning 
down  precipitously  to  tbe  plain.  No  one  would  suspect  among 
these  rocks,  tbe  existence  of  a  multitude  of  thrifty  villages,  and  a 
numerous  population  of  mountaineers,  hardy,  industrious  and  brav& 
These  ravines  are  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  which  streun 
down  \a  rivers  to  tbe  sea.  Among  them  are  the  river  of  BeirQt  w 
called ;  and  further  north  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  or  Dc^  river,  the  a»- 
ctent  Lyeus,  with  its  celebrated  pass  along  tbe  sea. 

Tbe  preceding  characteristics  apply  only  to  tbe  western  deeli* 
vity  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Its  eastern  side,  and  also  tbe  western  nde 
of  Anti-LebaDon,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  tbe  BCik&'a,  are  lo 
Teiy  steep,  as  to  have  few  villages  above  their  base ;  and  are  coo- 
sequently  uncultivated  and  comparatively  desert.  But  the  easten 
declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  again  less  steep,  and  in  like  manna 
teems  with  population,  now  as  in  ancient  times.  Indeed,  tbe  an* 
dent  Abilene  of  Lysanias  is  now  known  to  have  been  situated  at 
tbe  place  called  SQk  Wady  Btlrada,  high  up  upon  the  eastern 
slope  of  Anti-Lebanon.' 

or  all  the  mountains  mentioned  in  tbe  Holj  Scriptures,  none  i> 
so  rich  in  delightful  associations  as  Mount  Lebanon.  It  was  ■ 
•ource  of  imagery  ever  at  hand  to  the  Hebrew  poets;  and  Um; 

'  Bee  BibLIUMarGbes  in  Palest.  ULApp.j»  lU. 
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wen  not  alow  (o  imprOTE  it  Sinai  indeed,  ii  oftencr  mmtioRed  i 
but  it  is  always  as  a  iymbol  of  thesoblime  and  the  terrible;  wluU 
the  Bsaoctations  wbich  cluster  around  Lebanon  are  those  of  majestj 
•od  beauty.  Moses  bad  heard  of  its  fame,  and  desired  to  go  over 
Jonlan  to  behold  it ;'  its  smell  was  of  fragrant  odours ;  its  cedan 
were  the  glory  of  all  trees.  Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  hare 
been  of  old  in  Ibe  mtods  of  the  people  a  ncrcd  feeling  connected 
with  this  mountain.  Its  cedars  were  of  great  price,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  building  the  temple  of  Juhorab  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 
On  its  sides  too  are  still  found  the  mosi-grown  ruins  of  heathen 
temples,  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  record  ;  but  which  in 
their  rude  though  massive  architecture  evince  an  origin  coeval 
with  the  mightier  wonders  of  Ba'albdc.  And  even  to  the  present 
4lay,  when  monasticistn  baa  become  antiquated  and  has  declined 
b  so  many  other  countries,  Lebanon  is  still  the  chosen  seat  of 
monastic  life  in  all  this  r^ion;  and  its  convents,  though  imall, 
outvie  in  number  those  of  any  other  land. 

The  peculation  of  the  ridge  of  Lebanon  atone,  north  of  SidoD, 
not  including  Anti-LebanoD  nor  the  valley  of  the  Bak&'a,  cannot 
well  be  estimated  at  less  than  200,000  souls.  Except  a  few  Mus- 
lims and  NOsairlyeb  at  the  northern  end  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
few  Metftwileh  in  villages  near  the  base,  the  population  is  made 
up  of  Ctvistiaos  and  Druzes ;  (he  latter  constituting  perhaps  one 
third  part  of  the  whole,  and  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  southern  part 
of  Lebanon,  though  found  also  in  the  villages  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  farther  south,  as  well  as  in  Haurftn  and  around  Damascus. 
The  Christians  of  the  mountain  embrace  more  or  less  of  all  tbe 
various  sects  found  within  tbe  limits  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Bat 
those  of  the  Greek  rite,  who  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  in  Palea- 
tine  itself,  are  here  comparatively  few ;  and  the  remaining  sects 
of  Qreek  Catboiics,  Syrian  Catholics,  Armenians,  and  Armenian 
Catholics,  although  each  has  its  representatives  and  one  or  more 
convents,  are  yet  too  few  to  exert  any  important  influence.  Tbe 
great  body  of  Cbririians  therefore  inhabiting  the  mountain  are 
Maronitea,  now  holding  a  close  and  zealous  connexion  with  tbe 
chnrch  of  Rome,  ud  wielding  recently  the  chief  power  and  infln- 
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CDce  tbroi^boat  the  mognU'D.  The;  are  fimid  iodevd  ia  ciliM 
and  Urge  Iowds  as  far  north  as  Aleppo  aod  as  far  aoalh  as  Naza* 
retb.  But  they  are  at  home,  as  cultivaton  of  (he  soil,  ooly  ia 
Mount  Lebanon ;  and  tbey  dwell  scstlered  mora  or  less  through- 
out its  whole  range,  from  the  northern  extremity  about  TripcJti 
to  the  regions  of  Galilee.  Their  slronfr-faold,  howerer,  is  the  dts> 
tiict  ofKesraw&D,  on  the  north  of  ibe  Nahr  eUKelb,  northeast  of 
Barftt,  and  consequently  north  of  tbe  region  of  the  Druzes. 

All  these  various  classes  of  population,  like  all  tbe  inbabitaota 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  use  the  Aralnc  as  their  vernacular  tongu& 
They  are  indevd  all  Arabs ;  and  exhibit  tbe  striking  features  which 
everywhere  mark  the  character  of  Arabs ;  their  hospitality,  tb^ 
fiddiiy,  their  quickness  of  perceptbn,  their  untamed  passions  and 
}>roneness  to  revenge.  Less  quick-witted  than  tbe  wily  Greek, 
they  are  yet  without  his  cunning  and  treachery ;  more  active  than 
tbe  Turk,  they  are  likewise  without  bis  apathetic  good-oaturfc 
These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  mountain,  whether 
Chriatians  or  Druzes.  In  dress,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  social 
and  political  forms,  in  respect  to  honesty  and  integrity  of  character, 
they  are  all  one  people ;  and  their  main  diSeraice  coosisls  in  tbe 
institutions  and  praclicea  ariang  out  of  their  different  religtoui 
tenets. 

With  tbe  exception  of  two  small  districts  at  the  northern  end, 
the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon  north  of  SidoD  has  now  been  for  at 
least  two  centuries  under  the  government  of  a  single  bead ;  at  first 
apparently  a  Druze ;  then  a  Muhammedan ;  and  of  late  years,  ia 
the  person  of  tbe  Emir  Besbir,  a  Maronite  in  secret,  though  a 
Muhammedan  in  public.  Tbe  Emir,  though  nominally  an  imme- 
diate vassal  of  the  Porte,  has  usually  been  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  Pasbas  who  govern  the  surrounding  territories.  For  a  long 
time  the  Druzes  possessed  tbe  chief  power  in  tbe  monntaio  ;  but 
dnniig  the  last  century  it  passed  from  their  hands  to  those  of  the 
Haroniles,  who  now  far  outvie  tbem  in  numbeis  and  wealth.  The 
rivalry  aod  hatred  between  tbem  are  permanent  and  deailly ;  but 
Ihey  have  usually  been  reaify  to  unite  against  every  external  enemy 
in  defence  of  their  soil  and  of  their  rights  j  and  have  then  made 
themselves  impr^nable  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  preserved 
their  independence  against  every  invader. 
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The  coexistence  of  these  two  gmt  rinl  partie*  ao  M«ailt 
Lebanon  has  caused  their  hiatorj  to  he  so  intertwiaed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  comprriiend  that  of  the  one,  witEKiut  some  knowledge 
(tf  the  origin  and  fortunea  of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  befiire 
entering  upon  an  account  of  the  Dnizes,  I  renture  to  premise  a  few 
words  upon  their  Christian  rivals,  (be  Maronitcs. 

Among  the  controversies  which  agitated  the  Christian  charch 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  one  of  the  principal  had  reelect 
to  the  person  of  Christ ;  sod  the  question  was,  whether  the  Re> 
deeoMr  while  to  the  Bah  pomessed  two  distinct  natures,  Qod  and 
■Mn,  or  one  compound  nature.  The  occidental  churches  held  to 
die  former ;  the  oriental  and  Egyptian  more  to  the  latter ;  aad 
after  long  discnsnon  and  controversy,  the  dc^sions  of  councils 
established  the  fonner  as  the  ortbodoz  doctrine,  and  (he  Mmopkg- 
liUf,  or  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  one  nature,  were  condemiMd 
and  excommnaicated.  Bat  their  doctrine  ooDtisned  to  be  mvn- 
tained  io  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt;  and  is  held  to  th« 
present  day  in  the  Syrian,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Abyamnian 
chirches. 

The  emperor  Heraclios,  in  his  expedition  against  Persia,  came 
in  contact  with  (h%  MonofAysites  of  the  East ;  and  being  desirous 
to  win  them  back  to  ibe  bosom  of  (be  orthodox  charch,  be  and  his 
clergy  hit  upon  a  middle  ground,  on  which  it  was  supposed  all 
might  unilfc  The  doctrine  of  a  tingie  mil  in  Christ  was  proposed ; 
leaving  out  of  view  the  fact  of  two  natures  or  one  nature ;  and 
this  beir^  at  6nt  favowably  received  both  in  the  EUst  and  West, 
the  emperor,  in  A.  D.  630,  issued  a  decree  establidiing  it  as  Ibe 
ortbod<nE  faith.  It  was  however  soon  contested ;  and  at  length, 
alter  filly  yesrs  of  controversy,  it  was  condemned  in  the  sixth 
general  council  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  680,  and  its  adherents, 
the  Morttihditei  so  called,  were  excommnoicaled-  Yet  in  the  eighth 
enitury,  under  Ibe  short  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  Bardanes 
(711-13),  it  became  again  for  two  years  the  prevailing  doctrine 
of  the  stale ;  but  died  away  under  bis  successors,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception became  extinct. 

lliia  exception  occurred  among  the  independent  mouataineera 
of  Lebanon,  then  a  portion  of  the  Syrian  church ;  among  wbom, 
it  vouId«e«n,  the  Monothelitic  doctrine  had  been  |8opagated  by 
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ft  monV  ntsed  Jobn  M&riVn  or  the  Marooitc,  who  is  saiil  to  bave 
died  ia  A.  D.  701.  From  him  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine  ia 
Lebaooa  toc^  the  name  of  Marooites.  Sach  is  the  account  of 
Entjrchius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  vho  vrote  in  the  last  half  of 
the  ninth  century.'  Such  is  also  the  afserlion  of  the  venerable 
Willtam  (^Tyre  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  him 
too  we  further  learn,  that  in  the  year  1180,  during  a  truce  briween 
king  Baldwin  IV.  and  Saladin,  the  whole  body  of  the  Maronites, 
amounting  to  more  than  40,000  muls,  who  for  five  cmturies  had 
»dhered  to  the  Monothelitic  heresy,  publicly  allured  that  doctrine, 
■ubmitted  themselres  in  spiritual  afiairs  to  Aimeric,  the  tlurd  Latia 
patriarch  of  Antiocb,  and  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the  cnna- 
ders.*  From  that  time  until  the  present  day,  they  have  remained 
steadfast  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontifis.  Later  Maronite  writers, 
and  among  them  the  learned  Asseroani,  have  indeed  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  taint  of  heresy  never  soiled  the  Maronite  name, 
and  that  they  were  always  of  a  pure  faith,  and  in  communion  with 
the  orthodox  churches.  But  the  express  testimony  of  Eutychins, 
supported  as  it  is  by  William  of  Tyre  who  lived  and  wrote  almost 
upon  the  spot,  ia  too  strong  to  be  set  a»de  on  any  grounds  of  criti- 
cism, much  leas  of  mere  conjecture.  They  venerate  still  a  St.  Mftrfrn 
as  the  founder  and  patron  of  their  nation  ;  but  they  are  said  to 
regard  him  as  a  holy  hermit,  who  in  the  fifth  coituiy  dwelt  on  the 
Orontes,  and  in  whose  honour  a  celebra'ed  monastery  of  HftrAa 
afterwards  sprung  up  at  Hamah.  From  this  monastery,  they  say, 
came  John  the  Maronite.  But  as  all  this  is  mere  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, and  stands  connected  with  the  alleged  orthodoxy  of  th^ 
ancient  iailh,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  story  may 
be  nothing  more  than  ooe  of  those  patriotic  legends  which  oHen 
oluster  around  the  origin  of  a  tribe  or  people. 

From  the  time  of  the  crusades,  there  is  no  ftulher  mention  of 
the  Maronites  until  the  sixteenth  century.  When  Palestine  with 
Egypt  passe<I  under  the  sway  of  the  Othman  Sultan  Sdiro  L  in 
A.  D.  1617,  he  did  not  stop  to  cuerce  the  fierce  and  ind^tendent 
tribes  of  Lebanon ;  and  they  continued  to  harass  the  Turiush 
government  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowiands  until  near  the  close 

'  Kutfeh.  AmnL  n.  p.  198.  Oxoa.  1^8.  ■  WiU.  Tyr.  XX3L  S. 
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Oftbe  came  century.  la  A.D.  1584,  tbe  Sultan  Murad  III.  sent 
his  general  Ibrahim  Puba  against  them  from  Cairo.  He  attacked 
ttiem  with  great  address;  penetrated  into  their  mountains;  took 
adrantage  of  tbe  discords  between  the  Druzes  and  Christiana;  and 
mcceeded  in  drawing  from  tbem  a  large  tribute^  which  has  been 
eoDtinued  to  the  pretent  day. 

Up  to  tbe  close  of  the  same  centwy,  the  connexion  of  the 
Haronitea  with  the  pope  appean  not  to  have  been  very  close; 
although  numbers  of  their  young  men,  at  least  in  that  century, 
were  brought  to  be  educated  at  Rome,  where  a  college  was  estab- 
lished for  their  support  and  instruction.'  In  A.D.  1696  the  pope 
Bent  the  Pater  Dandini  as  a  legate  to  Mount  Lebanon,  who  found 
the  Maronitea  enthusiastic  for  the  Romisb  church.  In  a  synod  held 
in  bis  presence  their  andent  errors  were  again  diaclatmed,  and  the 
dogmaji  of  Rome  affirmed.  Since  that  time  they  have  stood  in  a 
closer  relation  to  tbe  Romiah  see ;  and  at  the  present  day  are  char- 
acterized by  an  almost  unparalleled  devotedneas  to  its  authority. 
Their  patriarch,  who  styles  himself  "  Patriarch  of  Antiorh,"  is 
elected  by  tbemseWes,  but  receiTes  confirmation  from  Rome.*  He 
reades  in  the  convent  of  Kan6btn,  in  tbe  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain southeast  from  Tripolis.  But  tbeir  ecclesaslical  organization 
is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Rome ;  and  they  hare  also  aeveral 
■sages  not  tolerated  in  the  papal  church  in  Europe.  They  haTo 
saints  of  tbeir  own,  not  elsewhere  acknowledged  by  the  Latins, 
and  especially  their  patron  saint,  M&r  M&r&n.  And  every  candi- 
date for  the  priesthood,  who  is  not  already  under  a  vow  of  celi- 
bacy, is  permitted  to  many  before  ordination ;  so  that  most  of 
their  parochial  clergy  are  actually  tnartied  men.  Tlie  common 
people  are  very  little  instructed ;  but  for  a  select  number,  and  for 
those  on  training  for  the  clerical  office,  there  ia  a  college  estab- 
lished by  the  patriarch  at  'Ain  Warka  in  Eesraw&n,  which  takes 
a  high  stand  in  the  study  of  the  Aralnc  language,  and  also  affords 
instruGtion  u  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Italian.  The  church  books  and 
service  of  the  Maronites  are  still  all  in  the  language  of  tbe  ancient 
Syrian  church ;  from  which  this  people  derive  their  origin. 

Torning  now  to  the  Druzes,  we  find  their  or^in,  though  leas 

'  Dandini  Toyase  du  Hont  LiImui,  p.  4.    *  Niebuhr  Ralaeb.  IL  p.  til 
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remote,  yet  shrouded  in  a  dnrlrness  vhicb  for  a  long  time  vas  still 
more  impenetrable.  Even  the  learned  D'Herbelot,  to  whom  ori- 
ental history  is  under  such  lasting  obligalion!i,  and  whose  great 
work  was  first  published  in  A.  D.  1697,  has  nothing  more  to  relate 
of  this  singular  people,  than  the  fable  of  their  being  descended 
from  some  of  the  French  varriors  who  accompanied  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  in  the  first  crusade.  Later  additions  to  the  story  hare 
gone  further,  and  specified  a  certain  Marquis  de  Dreux  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  race;  aod  French  vanity  has  been  fiattwed  at  the 
readiness  with  which  the  absurd  legend  found  entrance  among  the 
ignorant  princes  of  an  ignorxnt  people,  and  thus  strengthened  (m 
was  Eupposeil)  the  bands  of  their  attachment  to  ihfl  "  great  na- 
tion." But  it  was  reserved  for  a  French  scholar  in  our  own  days 
to  sweep  away  this  cobweb  of  fable ;  and  by  explaining  aod  lay- 
ing open  to  the  world  the  fountains  of  Arabic  history,  to  remove 
also  the  darkness  which  so  long  has  enveloped  the  nation  of  the 
Druzes.  Tbe  illustrious  De  Sacy  published  in  the  last  days  of  bit 
long  and  learned  career  an  elucidation  of  the  origin  and  the  rel^ion 
of  this  people,  drawn  up  many  years  before;  and  in  respect  to 
these  (wo  points,  his  work  exhausts  the  subject.  He  had  planned, 
indeed,  another  work,  to  embrace  their  subsequent  history  and  the 
modifications  which  their  religion  has  undergone  during  the  lapse 
of  eight  centuries ;  but  the  hand  of  death  interrupted  him  in  the 
midst  of  these  labours. 

Tlie  immediate  origin  of  the  Druzes  and  their  religion  has  ita 
date  In  tbe  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  tbe  causes 
which  prepared  the  way  for  this  monstrous  absurdity,  go  baHc 
nearly  four  centuries  earlier,  to  the  days  of  tbe  companions  and 
immediate  successors  of  the  false  prophet. 

Tbe  first  three  Khalifs  after  Mubamned, — the  sovereigns  and 
•overrign  ponti&  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, — were  Abu  Bekr> 
'Omar,  and  Othman ;  and  these  were  sustained  by  Ayeshab,  tbe 
favourite  wife  of  (he  prophet.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  strong 
party  fa^-onred  the  claims  of  'Aly,  tbe  cousin  of  Muhammed,  who 
also  had  married  Faltmeh  the  daughter  of  tbe  prophet;  and  od 
the  death  of  Othman,  'Aly  succeeded  to  tbe  Kbalifate,  wbidi  he 
occupied  during  a  short  and  troubled  reign  of  four  years.  He  waa 
orerthrowD  by  Muawia,  governor  of  Syria,  the  founder  of  die 
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home  of  the  Ommiadea,  wtto  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Mecca  to  Damascus;  where  it  remained  until  the  bouse  of  the 
Al»8»dcs,  after  several  removes,  established  it  at  Bagdad. 

But  the  struggle  whitrh  thus  arose  between  the  partisans  of 
'A\j  and  the  adberents  of  the  other  Kbaliis  was  not  alone  for 
power.  It  bad  reference  also  to  important  points  of  faith  and 
doctrine ;  and  these  being  more  and  more  developed  in  the  dreamy 
specuIfUions  of  oriental  mind  and  oriental  philosophy,  gave  rise  to 
numerous  sects,  one  more  extravagant  and  puerile  in  its  dogmas 
than  another.  The  great  body  of  the  followers  of  'Aly  bore  the 
name  of  Sblites;  and  ultliougb  overpowered  and  thwarted  in 
respect  to  the  Khalffale,  yet  they  continued  to  venerate  the  de- 
scendants of  'Aly  as  the  true  KhaltTs  and  Imams  (or  pontiSi)  of 
&e  Muhammedan  faith.  The  Muhammedans  of  Persia  are  to  ibis 
day  Sbtites ,-  and  so  too  the  Metavrileh  scattered  in  Syria.  Tbey 
still  hold  to  the  twelve  Imams,  viz.  'Aly  and  his  lineal  descend- 
ants, as  the  true  representatives  and  pontifis  of  their  religion. — 
Tlie  adhereuts  of  (he  Khalifate,  the  orthodox  Mussulmans  so  call- 
ed, bear  the  name  of  Sunnites. 

£veD  during  the  lifetime  of  'Aly,  his  followers  began  to  enter- 
lain  exaggerated  notions  in  his  bebalf ;  which  excited  his  indig- 
nation, 90  that  he  even  caused  some  of  those  who  held  tbe  most 
extravagant  ideas  respecting  bim,  to  be  burned.  The  prevalent 
idea  that  tbe  Kbalif  or  Imam  was  the  n^resentative  of  God  and 
bis  vic^ereot  on  earth,  appears  early  to  have  been  perverted ; 
and  among  a  portion  of  tbe  adherents  of  *A1y,  the  Ra/edhis  so 
calle-i,  it  assumed  this  form,  viz.  that  a  particle  of  the  divinity 
actually  rended  in  the  Imams,  the  successors  of  'Aly.  Tbe  twelfth 
Imam  of  tbe  Sbiiles  they  believe  to  be  still  alive;  and  that  he 
irill  return  at  tbe  end  of  the  world,  to  reunite  all  the  sects  of  the 
Mussulmans  and  all  otb^  nations  into  one  faith.' 

Another  sect  amwig  tbe  Shlitn,  deiived  also  from  the  Raffidbis, 
were  the  Isntd'Uiifek, — Ismadites  or  Isma&lis, — which  look  its 
name  from  Isma'll,  tbe  son  of  Jafar  Sadik,  the  sixth  Imam,  about 
A.  H.  148,  or  A.  D.  766.  Thissect,  during  the  two  following  ceo- 
biries,  spread  far  and  wide  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  also  in  tbe 
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E&sL  A  branch  of  the  sane  was  the  sect  of  the  Kannato  or  Skr- 
mathians ;  which  became  prevalent  and  powerful  near  the  dote 
of  the  ninth  centurj-  (A.  D.  890) ;  and  in  its  struggles  to  maiDtaia 
itself  and  to  propagate  its  tenets  by  the  sword,  had  well  nigh  over- 
thrown the  already  declining  empire  of  the  Abasudes.' 

The  result,  if  not  the  purpose  of  these  various  sects,  was  to 
propagate  materialism,  atheism,  and  immorality.  They  admitted 
the  union  of  the  divinity  with  'Aly  and  bis  descendants;  Utej 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  they  alle- 
gorized all  the  legal  observances  and  precepts  of  the  Kor&n,  and 
dispensed  with  the  perfurmaoce  of  Ihein  in  their  literal  sense ;  they 
permitted  foroicatioD,  incest,  and  adultery,  vritbout  reserve.  Tb^ 
threw  a  veil  in  pubUc  over  their  dogmas  and  practices ;  and  their 
emissaries,  in  attempting  to  make  converts,  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  duplicity,  adapting  ibemselvea  to  the  charactev 
of  those  whom  they  approached, — becommg  literally  "  all  tbingt 
to  all  men."  They  unfolded  their  doctrbes  very  gradually ;  only 
a  small  number  of  persons  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  adepts ; 
as  to  the  rest,  their  instruction  ceased  at  different  stages.  The 
only  thing  rigorously  exacted  of  all  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
number  uf  the  faithful,  was  a  blind  obedience  to  the  chief  of  the 
•ect  and  his  delegates;  and  a  readiness  to  consecrate  all  one's 
powers  and  property  to  his  defence  and  the  execution  of  bis  will.* 

The  germs  of  these  wild  dogmas,  De  Sacy  is  disposed  lo  find 
in  a  still  earlier  age.  The  belief  ia  the  union  of  the  I>«ty  with 
tlie  descendants  of  'Aly,  and  also  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
may  not  improbably  have  had  its  source  in  the  creeds  of  interior 
Ana,  the  doctrines  ol  Zoroaster  and  the  Parsees.  The  system  of 
allegorical  interpretation  arose  perhajn  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  which  speedily  gave  rise  lo  dispute  and 
skepticism  among  the  teachers  of  Islam.  Reasoning  took  the  plaoe 
of  antbwily ;  and  that  which  before  had  been  believed  without 
discosaon  on  the  word  of  the  Kor&n,  was  now  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  human  reason.  As  these  two  authorities  were  often  at 
Tariance,  and  none  were  so  hardy  as  openly  to  reject  the  Kor&n, 
they  preferred  to  interpret  its  language  in  their  own  way ;  and  ai 

'  See  Qibbon  c.  LIL    Dea  Qnignei^  Hist  dea  Hon^  Tbm.  II. 
*  De  Sacy  p.  xzzr. 
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in  this  Ihej  were  subject  to  no  rule,  it  was  easy  to  find  in  the  wonfa 
of  Ibe  Kofftn  Tvbatever  they  vere  ioteresled  to  discorer  there. 
Thus  the  way  was  open,  to  lead  th«r  disciples  to  reject  all  idea  of 
revelation  and  divine  authority,  and  plunge  (hem  into  atheism  and 
tbe  greatest  immorality. 

Such  were  the  chief  sects  of  Muhammedanism  prevalent  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  Islam, 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Hejra,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  Christian  era.  There  were 
abo  many  subdivisions  and  minor  forms  of  sectarianism ;  but  they 
may  all  be  referred  back  to  their  original  source  in  the  veneration 
of  *Aly  as  the  tme  successor  of  (he  false  prophet.  And  I  may 
remark,  in  passing,  that  we  find  a  striking  example  of  the  tenacity 
r^  pn^udice,  and  its  hold  upon  the  stereotype  nature  of  the  oriental 
mind,  in  the  fnct,  that  those  sects  are  still  extant  in  a  greater  ot 
less  degree  in  northern  Syria  ;  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  nine 
centuries,  and  af\er  alHbe  storms  and  revolutions  of  war  and  opinion 
-which  have  swept  over  those  regions.  The  Shlites  are  recogoized 
in  tbe  Md&wileh  scattered  in  various  parts.  The  Isma'iltyeb, 
bearing  still  the  same  name,  are  at  present  a  comparatively  feeble 
race  in  the  mountains  west  of  Hamab,  the  descendants  of  the  war- 
like tribes  so  formidable  to  the  crusaders  under  the  name  of  tbe 
Avassins.'  The  KarmRthians  reappear  in  the  Ntisairlyeh,  inha- 
bitiDg  Ibe  rootrntaiDs  north  of  Lebanon.  Both  they  and  the  Is- 
ma'lllyeb  hare  a  secret  religion ;  but  conform  externally  to  tbe 
ftilh  of  those  around  them,  whether  Mussulmans  or  Christians.*— 
De  Sacy  expresses  very  decidedly  the  opinion,  formed  after  nn  ex- 
amination of  tbe  whole  subject,  that  the  Ndsairlyeh  and  Karma- 
thians  are  identical,  entertaining  the  same  dogmas,  and  pemutting 
the  same  immoralities.* 

The  renown  of  tbe  house  of  the  Abassides  lingered  long  in  itg 
decay.  The  later  princes  of  this  race  held  the  reins  of  empire  with 
a  feeble  hand ;  tbe  various  countries  under  their  sway  were  torn 
with  dissensions  and  bloody  wars ;  and  one  province  aller  another 
was  wrested  from  tbe  Kfaalifs  by  revolted  governors  or  new  beret- 

'  Burckhardt'i  Traveb  in  tbe  Holy  Land,  p.  151  sq. 
•  Miuianary  Herald,  Marab  1841,  p.  104. 
'  De  Sacy  p.  dxxxifi. 
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icsl  seels.  At  length  in  A.  D .  969,  Mu'ez  of  the  nee  of  the 
Fatimiles,  whose  ancestors  for  sixty  years  had  retgned  as  Kfaaltft 
•t  K«irw&D  (Cyreoe)  over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  extended  bis 
conquests  throughout  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  Iransfetred  the  seat  of 
his  empire  to  the  new  city  of  Must  el-K&hirah,  the  present  Cairo. 

The  Fatimile  Khaltfs  of  Egypt  professed  to  derive  their  descent 
from  'Aly  and  Fatlmeh  the  daughter  of  the  prophet ;  though  not 
indeed  through  the  direct  line  of  the  Imams.  Tbtiy  were  of  couise 
Shlites ;  and  were  also  Isma'illyeh ;  whence  this  name  is  some> 
times  given  to  their  dynasty.  A  correspondence  also,  which  took 
place  between  Mu'ez  and  the  chief  of  the  Karmathians,  throm 
great  light  upon  the  mystical  doctrines  of  thtse  Kballls;  implies 
their  itientity  of  feeling  and  credence  with  that  sect ;  and  proves 
that  their  systi'm  dilTi-red  little  in  its  general  character  from  that 
which  aflerwards  became  the  faith  of  the  Druzes. 

The  third  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifa  in  Egypt  was  el-H&lcim, 
who  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  in  A.  S.  996. 
He  became  a  wild  and  visionary  fanatic,  who  at  length  gave  him- 
self out  as  the  prophet  and  god  of  a  new  religion ;  and  his  whole 
reign  was  a  series  of  violence  and  inconsistencies.  By  Arabian 
writen  he  is  described  as  a  compound  of  atheism  and  insanity. 
At  first  he  vM  fond  of  magnificent  apparel,  and  rode  only  on 
horses  splendidly  caparisoned  ;  hut  he  afterwards  affected  to  re- 
nounce the  world  ;  wore  garments  of  black  wool ;  let  his  bur 
grow ;  and  rode  only  upon  an  asa.  He  had  a  passion  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  passing  around  him ;  the  most  trivial 
actions  of  his  domestics  and  subjects,  men  and  women,  were  known 
to  him  in  detwi.  He  punished  with  remorseless  cruelty ;  put  to 
death  a  vast  number  of  persons;  and  thus  became  an  object  of 
terror  to  all.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  tyranny,  and  though  be 
caused  blood  to  Sow  incessantly,  he  nevertheless  constantly  rode 
out  in  public,  sometimes  with  his  suite  and  sometimes  alone ;  at 
one  time  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  again  in  the  adjacent  desert 
The  historian  Nuwairy  describes  him  "as  a  furious  lion  in  the 
midst  of  men.'"  About  A.  D.  1010,  prompted  by  suspicion  or 
■ome  motive  equally  uDwortby,  he  became  jealous  trf  the  Christians 
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Tho  bsd  hitherto  enjoyed  tranqutllitjr  and  evta  booours  under  bii 
reign ;  and  set  on  foot  a  furioua  persecution  against  them  bolh  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  in  which  many  were  compelled  to  apos- 
tatize, and  many  put  to  death.  At  the  same  time  be  caused  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground. — It  would  lead  09  too  far  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  crimes 
and  foltiea  of  this  monster.  Suffice  it  to  transcribe  here  the  lan- 
guage ofSeverua,  another  Arabian  historian :  "  His  character  wai 
•  componDd  of  extravagance  and  inconsistency  jmned  with  craelty, 
and  of  impiety  united  with  superstition.  He  adored,  (hey  say,  io  a 
q>ecial  manner,  the  planet  Saturn,  and  believed  that  he  held  con- 
ferences with  Satan.  We  are  assured,  that  in  the  couise  of  hJa 
reign,  eifihtecB  thousand  persons  became  the  Tictims  of  his  fero- 
city.'"— Yet  such  is  the  god  of  the  Druzes ! 

It  would  aeecn  that  H&kim  early  entertained  the  idea  c^paa»- 
iog  for  a  prophet,  or  becoming  an  innovBtor  in  religion ;  for  there 
Mill  exists  in  Cairo,  OTer  the  door  of  &  mosk  erected  by  him,  an 
inscription  bearing  date  A.  R  393  (A.  D.  1003),  when  he  was  not 
yet  nineteen  years  old,  in  which  be  is  already  treated  as  a  pro- 
phet.* Indeed  the  step  was  not  a  wide  one  in  a  weak  and  insane 
mind  like  his,  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  and  the  uoion  of  the  divinity  with  the  successors  of  'Aly,  to 
pass  from  these  dogmas  to  the  belief,  that  in  himself  too,  as  a 
descendant  of  'Aly,  there  should  exist  the  same  mysterious  union 
of  the  divinity.  This  idea  appears  to  have  developed  itself  in  bim 
gradually,  and  to  hare  manifested  itself  chiefly  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  For  a  time,  be  exacted,  that  no  one  ^ould  pronounce 
his  name  without  prostrating  himself;  and  hence  in  public  assen- 
Uies  and  elsewhere,  when  his  name  was  uttered,  all  bowed  them- 
selres  down  and  kissed  the  ground  in  token  of  respect.*  But  this 
could  not  long  continue  to  satisfy  him ;  and  of  course  there  wer« 
not  wanting  adventurers  to  take  advantage  of  such  frenzy,  and  l^ 
flattering  his  caprices  to  subserve  their  own  ends. 

Aci-ording  to  Arabian  historians,  it  was  towards  Iheclose  of 
A.  H.  407,  corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  A.  D.  1017.  that 
cnch  an  adventurer  appeared  in  (he  person  of  Muhammed  Ben 

■  De  Sacy  p.  ccccxzix.  *  Willuason'i  Thebes  etc.  p.  H7. 

*  Nnmury  De  Sacy  p.  ceeoxzxt. 
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Inna'tl  ed-Derezy,  apparent);  a  Fersiui  or  a  TDrkmann  hj  Urilb 
"  Tlie  occasion  ami  meaning  of  the  muname  ed-Derazy,"  accord 
ing  to  De  Sacy,  **  are  unknown.  He  was  a  daX,  i.  e.  aa  emissary 
or  mianonary  of  the  PeraiaD  s«:t  of  the  BBtfinis,wfao  belit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  coming  into  Egypt  be 
altacbi-d  himself  to  the  service  of  H&kim,  vho  loaded  bim  with 
favours  and  benefits.  Derazy  in  return  aided  tbe  Khallf  in  bring- 
ing out  his  pretensions  to  (be  divine  nature.  He  set  binself  to 
vork  to  teacb  publicly,  Ibat  Hftkim  was  God,  the  creator  of  Ibe 
anivcrse,  and  invited  tbe  people  to  embrace  Ibis  doctnne.  He 
composed  a  book  in  which  he  taught,  that  tbe  soul  of  Adam  bad 
passed  into  'Aly,  and  tbe  soul  of  'Aly  into  (be  anceston  of  Hftkim, 
ia  whom  it  at  length  bad  become  statiwiBry.  In  Ibia  way  Deravf 
aecured  aa  influence  over  the  mind  of  Hftkim,  who  adoailted  faim 
to  familiar  intercourse;  abandoned  to  bim  the  conduct  of  aSiure; 
and  elevated  him  to  tbe  highett  rank;  so  that  ibe  viziers,  tbe 
generals,  and  minislus  of  tbe  king  were  obliged  to  pay  court  to 
him,  and  could  obtain  no  dedsion  of  tbe  sovereign  without  his  io- 
lerventioD.  The  object  of  Hftkim  in  all  this  was  to  accustom  ibera 
to  a  blind  submission  towards  Derazy.  Tbe  latter  now  ventured 
to  publish  his  book,  and  read  it  in  Ibe  mask  of  Cairo,  But  tbe 
people  were  not  yet  ripe.  On  Ibe  contrary,  tbey  were  greatly 
abodced,  and  nnfaed  upon  Derazy  to  kill  bim ;  but  he  esc^ed. 
I£8  boose  was  pillaged;  there  was  a  geco^l  rising  of  tbe  people; 
and  tbe  gates  of  the  eity  were  clcacd.  Tbe  tumult  contmued  for 
diree  days ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  followers  of  Deraqr 
perisbed.  One  account  makes  Derazy  himself  to  have  been  killed 
during  this  tumult ;  which  is  doubtless  an  error.  Hftkim  no  longer 
dared  to  take  bis  part  openly ;  but  sent  bim  money  secretly,  and 
urged  him  to  retire  into  Syria,  and  to  sjwead  bis  doctrine  among  tbe 
mountains ;  where  he  would  find  a  rude  and  ignwant  people  dis- 
posed to  adopt  his  novelties.  Derazy  repaired  therefore  to  Syria, 
to  the  valley  called  Wady  et-Trim  in  the  territory  of  Bftnifts.  He 
read  bis  book  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  region ;  invited  thm  to 
recognize  Hftkim  as  God;  distributed  to  them  money;  (ai^ht 
tbeoi  the  dogma  of  metempsychons ;  permitted  tbe  use  of  wise 
and  the  practice  of  fomicatioD ;  and  gave  up  to  their  will  the  pro- 
perty  and  tbe   lives  of   tbose   wbo   refused  to   embrace  their 
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futfa.">  He  is  said  to  have  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Turk- 
maims  about  A.  D.  1030. 

Id  tbe  preceding  recital  we  have  the  origin  and  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Druzes.  Tbe  name  ed-Derazy  is  at  the  present  day  in 
Arabic  the  appellation  of  erery  single  Druze ;  attd  its  plural  (brm, 
ei-Der&z,  is  the  Arabic  name  which  we  have  transformed  into 
Dnzet.'  The  adrenturer  Dera^  was  their  founder ;  and  carried 
with  him  from  ^gyyt  their  doctrine  of  H&kim  as  god  into  Wady 
et-Teim  on  tbe  west  of  the  aodoit  Hermon ;  whence  this  mon- 
strous faith  climbed  on  one  side  the  steeps  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the 
oUier,  spread  itself  out  orer  the  plains  of  Haur&n. 

But  Derail  if  the  founder,  was  yet  not  the  prophet  of  the 
Druze  religion,  nor  perhaps  even  its  originator.  Other  adventurers 
also  undertook  to  establish  the  dirini^  of  Uftkim ;  and  one  of  them 
at  least  with  more  success.  This  was  Uamza,  sumamed  Hadi, 
whom  the  Dmzes  still  venerate  as  the  author  of  their  religious  sys- 
tem. He  was  a  foreigner  in  Ilgypt,  probably  a  Per^an  ;  and  his 
first  puUic  appearance,  which  took  place  in  the  next  year,  or  tbe 
latter  part  of  A.  D.  1017,  is  thus  described  by  tbe  Arabian  histo- 
nan  ElmaisD : 

"  After  Derazy  there  appeared  another  Persian  do!  (emissary, 
miasionary),  named  Hamza,  the  son  of  Ahmed,  and  sumamed  Hadi. 
He  took  up  his  rcudence  outside  of  the  city  of  Cairo,  at  a  place 
called  the  mode  of  Btr  near  Matartyeh  ;*  and  invited  the  people  tn 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  Derazy.  He  established  a  certain  number 
of  dob  (emissaries),  whom  be  sent  out  on  a  minioii  through  all 
Egypt  and  its  dependencies  and  mto  Syria.  They  taught  a  Hcen- 
tioQs  system  of  doctrines ;  permitted  incestuous  alliances ;  and  sup- 
prosed  all  the  external  observances  and  practices  of  religion,  such 
as  lasting,  prayer,  and  pilgrimage.  They  made  proselytes  in  great 
munhers.  H&kim  took  great  interest  in  Hamza ;  and  inquired  of 
him  in  respect  to  bis  followers  and  their  number.  He  himself  also 
ceased  to  offer  prayer  and  supplication  in  tbe  mosks,  as  he  had 
been  wont ;  and  suppressed  for  several  years  tbe  great  pilgrimage 

'  De  Saey  p.  ccdxxxiii,  aq.  *  Probably  'Ain  ^ems ;  as  it  » 
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to  Mecca,  under  pretence  of  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  whose 
forces  had  become  formidable.  He  ceased  also  to  send,  according 
to  custom,  the  costly  stufis  as  a  corering  for  the  Ka'aba.  All  this 
greatly  shocked  the  true  Mcissulmans,  who  perceived  that  their 
prince  seemed  to  renounce  the  religion  of  Muhammed.  Thus  was 
formed  the  sect  of  the  Druzes,  or  followers  of  Derazy,  which  have 
become  celebrated  among  men.  The  places  where  th^  exist  in 
the  greatest  number  are  Wady  et-Tom,  Tyre,  Sidon,  the  moun- 
tain of  Beirut,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Syria." '  Elmacin  wrote 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
reign  of  Hftkim.  De  Sacy  affirms  that  Hamza  himself  did  not 
directly  teach  licentiousness,  as  asserted  by  Elmacin;  but  that 
this  doctrine,  already  current  among  the  Karmathians,  was  after- 
wards introduced  into  the  system  t^  some  of  bis  dais  or  mis- 
aonaries. 

Similar  is  the  testimony  of  Severus,  another  Arabic  historian : 
"  Hftkim  had  about  him  a  man  called  Hadi ;  to  whom  were  at- 
tached twelve  other  persons,  who  accompanied  him  as  his  disd- 
ples,  allured  to  him  followers,  and  listened  to  his  teaching.  Hadi 
(Hamza)  declared  to  those  who  assembled  around  him,  that  HAkim 
was  the  Messiah ;  and  held  with  them  other  discourae,  which  it  is 
not  proper  to  repeat."  *  This  accords  with  the  writings  of  Hamza 
himself;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  actually  sought  to  persuade 
the  Christians,  that  HAkim  was  the  Messab  whose  future  advent 
they  expected. 

A  slight  cloud  hangs  over  the  mutual  relations  of  Hamza  and 
Denzy.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Hamza  first  publicly  promulgated 
his  doctrine  in  A.  H.  408,  after  the  career  of  Deiazy  in  Egypt  was 
ended ;  but  it  also  seems  most  piobable,  that  he  bad  taught  it  pri- 
vately at  an  earlier  period  and  had  gained  over  proselytes.  Among 
these  proselytes,  it  is  said,  was  Derazy,  who  bad  been  converted 
by  a  dai,  and  wbo  afterwards  endeavoured  to  exalt  himself  above 
Hamza.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  preachii^  of  Hamza 
(probably  in  private)  was  anterior  to  the  eclat  of  Derazy;  for 
Hamza  himself  accuses  Derazy  of  insolently  attempting  to  seize 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  manifestation ;  declares  that  he  was  at 

'  De  Sacy,  p.  ccclzxzvjii.  *  Ibid.  p.  ccclzxxiz. 
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first  of  the  number  of  the  faithful ;  but  having  become  proud,  he 
weot  out  from  under  the  robe  of  the  Imam,  that  is,  violated  the 
secret  'with  which  Hamza  had  intiusted  him ;  and  that  he  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  rank  of  Imam,  and  a  superiority  over 
Hamza. — In  all  this  we  see  how  Hamza  might  well  be  the  real 
founder  and  prophet  of  the  new  sect ;  and  yet  its  first  public  ex- 
istence and  its  name  be  derived  from  Derazy.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
even  now,  the  wiitings  of  Hamza  are  the  authoritative  code  of 
religion  and  morals  among  the  Druzes. 

The  Khallf  H&kim  having  thus  manifested  his  pretensions  to 
the  divinity  in  A.  H.  408  (A.  D.  1017),  and  delivered  himself  up 
to  this  impious  extravagance,  could  no  longer  declare  himself  the 
protector  of  Islam,  nor  remain  the  cruel  persecutor,  as  heretofore, 
of  Jews  and  Chrifrtiaos.  His  irreli^on  made  him  more  tolerant. 
But  his  career  drew  near  its  close ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  in 
A.  D.  1020,  be  was  assassinated  during  a  lonely  walk  at  night  in  a 
retired  valley  of  Jebel  el-Mukattem,  by  two  slaves,  at  the  order  of  his 
own  sister.  Yet  difierent  Arabian  historians  throw  some  doubt 
upon  the  manner  of  his  death ;  the  common  people  long  believed 
that  be  was  still  alive ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  impostors  who 
assumed  his  name  and  person.  This  doubt  and  mystery  respecting 
his  death  furnished  an  opportunity  for  Hamza  to  carry  out  his  sys- 
tem }  to  represent  to  his  followers,  that  H&kim  had  disappeared  on 
account  of  their  sins ;  and  therefore  to  prohibit  them  from  any  at- 
tempt to  search  out  or  dkcover  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  also  to 
expect  his  future  return. 

We  have  seen  that  Derazy  retired  to  the  Wady  et-Teim,  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  where  he  secured  numerous 
disciples  to  his  doctrine,  by  money  and  various  motives,  among  a 
rude  and  ignorant  people  on  and  around  Mount  Lebanon ;  who 
|H'obably  were  already  followers  of  the  similar  sects  of  the  Isma'i- 
Ityeh  and  Kannathians,  which  were  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Syria 
and  were  known  to  the  crusaders.  Here  too  Elmacin  spealcs  of 
the  Druzes  as  numerous  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  we  have 
also  another  independent  witness  to  the  same  fact  out  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  in  the  person  of  Rabin  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  celebrated 
Jewish  travella:,  who  was  in  Palatine  between  A.  D.  1160  and 
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1170.  While  at  Sidoo,  he  speaks  of  the-Diuzea'  as  a  nation 
near  by  upon  the  DKHintains,  who  made  war  upon  the  Sidonians; 
and  he  goes  on  to  relate,  erideotly  upon  hearaay,  that  tht^  were  a 
people  without  religion,  inhabiting  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
and  Ibe  caverns  of  the  rocks,  with  neither  king  nor  prince  to  gov- 
ern them  i  that  they  lived  free,  and  independent  among  their  moun. 
tains  and  rocks,  which  extended  to  the  Hermon ;  that  they  were 
{bunged  in  vice,  and'married  thor  own  daughters ;  that  they  be- 
lieved in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  ai>d  that  th^  climbed  th«r 
mountains  and  hills  with  an  eztrBordinary  agility,  and  no  perron 
dared  to  attack  them. — It  is  remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  no  Frank  writer  makes  the  slightest  mention  of 
the  Druzes,  either  during  the  time  of  the  crusades,  nor  for  several 
centuries  after  that  period. 

1  have  thus  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  details  re^>ecting  the 
origin  of  the  Druzes ;  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  notices  by 
Elmacin  and  Rabbi  Benjamin,  and  some  of  the  minor  Druze  cate- 
chisms, they  have  only  recently  been  brought  forth  out  of  the  dust 
and  lumber  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  and  arranged  by  De  Sacy,  in  a 
work  usually  accesuble  to  nose  but  professed  scholars,  and  of 
which,  as  yet,  only  a  very  few  copies  have  reached  this  coontry. 
These  details  go  to  show,  that  monstrous  aod  incoherent  as  is  the 
t^stem  of  the  Druzes,  it  is  but  an  o£&et  id  the  series  or  network  of 
wild  and  puerile  absurdities,  wMch  sprung  up  out  of  and  accom- 
panied the  faith  of  Islam  in  the  first  centuries  of  its  pn^^ress;  the 
fitting  products  of  such  seed  sown  in  the  oriental  mind,  then,  as 
now,  a  nursery  and  hotbed  of  the  grossest  credulity  and  super- 
stition. 

These  details  serve  likewise  to  show,  that  the  idea  of  reserve 
and  mystery  in  their  religion  was  also  not  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Druzes.  llie  same  secrecy  prevailed  in  like  manner  among  the 
earlier  sects,  the  Isma'iHyeh,  the  Karmathians,  and  others;  and  is 
still  found  among  their  successors,  the  lana'iliyeh  and  NOsairtyeb 
of  Syria.     It  was  a  natural  conseqaence  of  the  relatitnu  in  which 

'  The  reading  to  the  common  edi-  -(iMin  or  p-'r-rt  Drflrfn,"  which 
tiODB  of  Beojamia  ia  y^un  Dug-  is  properly  foUowed  by  Asher, 
xin;  but  the  Ferrari  edition  haa    Beil.  1340. 
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those  sects  all  stood  towards  the  orthodox  faith  of  Islam ;  which 
was  sustained  by  the  goveraments,  while  those  who  openly  aban- 
doned it  were  punished  with  fire  and  sword.  Even  now,  the  doo 
trines  of  the  Druzes  have  not  been  made  known  by  themselres ; 
bnt  the  writings  of  their  prophet  Hamza,  which  still  exist  se- 
cretly amoi^  Ibem  in  manuscript  and  are  accounted  as  divine, 
have  by  accident  and  the  fortunes  of  war  found  their  way  into  the 
libraries  of  E^irope ;  and  from  Uiem  De  Sacy  bas  compiled  his 
summary.  Four  such  volumes,  forming  a  connected  series,  but 
apparently  not  tbb  whole  series,'  are  in  the  Royal  library  at 
Paris ;  and  other  cojnes  of  the  same  or  parts  of  the  same  exist  in 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  tn  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  also 
at  Vienna  and  at  L^den.  In  the  course  of  the  insurrection  of 
A.  D.183S,  the  Egyptiaos  as  they  sacked  and  laid  waste  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Druzes,  seized  also  many  of  their  sacred  books; 
one  or  tvo  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  American  mis^onaries 
at  Bardt,  and  more  are  said  to  have  reached  Europe. 

I  subjoin  here  a  brief  outline  of  some  portions  of  the  religious 
creed  of  the  Druzes,  drawn  from  their  sacred  books.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that  these  books  and  the  mysteries  of  their  faith 
are  known  only  to  the  adepts,  the  initiated,  the  ministers  of  their 
religion,  the  spiriivaiUts  as  they  are  called,  and  not  to  the  common 
people,  whose  chief  duty  is  entire  submission  to  the  authority  and 
precepts  of  these  illummated  guides.  And  further,  as  these  sacred 
books  are  the  production  of  Hamza  and  his  immediate  successors, 
we  cannot  learn  from  them  the  modifications  which  bare  taken 
place  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  during  the  lapse  of  seven  or 
eight  centuries. 

1.  Gon,  AS  HAMFGsreu  m  Hakim. 

God  is  one,  and  he  alone  is  to  be  adored.  His  divinity  is  in- 
comprehensible and  cannot  be  defined. 

God  bas  manifested  bim»e1f  at  various  times  to  men  in  a  human 
form  like  their  own.  In  the  last  of  these  personifications  he  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Hftkim,  and  performed  extraordinary  actions 
full  of  profound  wisdom. 

*  De  Sacy,  p.  cccdz. 
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SiDce  the  disappearance  of  the  shape  called  H&kiiii,  no  other 
manifestation  or  personification  of  the  divinity  is  to  be  expected, 
until  the  time  when  H&itim  shall  again  appear  among  men  to 
cause  the  true  reUgion  to  triumph  and  punish  the  infidels. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  is  held  by  the  Druzes  in  its 
most  absolute  and  abstract  form — a  form  indeed  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. They  divide  men  in  respect  to  this  belief  into  three  classes. 
One  class  seeks  the  idea  of  unity  in  God  by  the  testimony  of  the 
eyes  or  corporeal  vision ;  another  by  language,  by  logic,  and  by 
discourse  consisting  in  a  succession  of  words;  and  the  third,  reject- 
ing all  these,  contents  itself  with  confessing  his  unity  by  the  under- 
standing or  intelligence. 

The  first  class  are  the  Sunnttes  or  orthodox  Mubammedans, 
the  disciples  of  the  TcmU  or  letter  of  the  Kor&n,  and  of  l^al  ob- 
servances. 

The  second  class  are  the  followers  of  the  Tatml  or  all^ory ; 
these  are  the  Shiites  and  that  numerous  subdivisions,  who  alle- 
gorize the  Kor&n. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  confess  the  Deity  in  their  hearts; 
who,  in  their  right  minds  and  in  their  intelligence  disengage  him 
from  all  attributes  and  qualities  whatever ;  who  do  not  conceive  of 
bis  unity  under  the  relations  of  form  and  of  figures,  nor  under 
those  of  certain  words  or  of  a  certain  definition ;  but  confess  his 
unity  by  one  simple  direct  thought,  and  afCrm  the  reality  of  his 
existence  j  separating  from  him  and  rejecting  all  that  which  the  two 
former  classes  imagine;  and  removing  from  him  at  the  same  time 
every  idea  of  non-existence. 

It  is  Ibis  peculiar  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unily  of  God,  as 
an  abstraction  from  every  attribute  or  quality  or  mode  of  existence, 
which  constitutes  the  essential  character  of  the  Druze  religion  in 
their  own  eyes.  They  call  themselves  Muwakhidun,  that  is,  those 
who  confess  the  unity,  or  Unitarians. 

They  hold  that  there  have  been  ten  manifestations  of  the  di- 
vinity in  the  human  form,  of  which  Hdkim  was  the  last.  Or,  as 
their  books  express  it,  the  Lord  Hakim  has  already  appeared  ten 
times  in  a  corporeal  form. 

They  offer  as  proof  of  the  divinity  of  H^im  his  extraordinary- 
actions,  and  the  profound  wisdom  which  regulated  all  his  conduct. 
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His  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant  ects  are  justified  bj  allegorical 
explanations. 

Hakim,  or  rather  the  divinity  within  him,  will  reappear  at  the 
last  day,  the  day  of  the  resarrection,  to  make  the  true  religion 
niUTersal,  and  to  distribute  rewards  and  punishments.  There  will 
he  various  signs  of  his  coming ;  but  these  are  borrowed,  in  the 
Dnize  books,  from  the  Muhammedan  belief  respecting  the  agns  of 
the  last  judgment. 


In  order  to  be  an  adept  in  the  Druze  religion,  it  is  not  enough 
to  Imow  and  confess  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God,  as  held  by 
them,  and  his  manifestation  in  the  human  figure  known  I:^  the 
naoae  of  H&kim ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  also  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  to  render  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  the  rank 
which  they  hold. 

There  is  a  hierarchy  of  five  superior  ministers;  the  first  of  whom 
b  called  the  Universal  Intelligence ;  the  second,  the  (Jniversal  Soul ; 
the  third,  the  Word ;  the  fourth,  the  Preceder;  and  the  fifth,  the 
Succeeder.  All  these  are  spiritual  beings,  always  existing.  Be- 
low them  are  the  inferior  classes  of  Dais  (or  missionaries),  and 
other  orders.  These,  however,  are  not  spiritual  beings;  but  are 
distinguished  from  the  simple  faithful  by  a  higher  degree  of  virtue 
and  religious  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  high  ministers,  the  Universal  Intelligence,  is 
no  other  than  Hamza ;  that  is  to  say,  Hamza  is  the  name  of  the 
figure  under  which  this  Intelligence  appeared  in  the  time  of  Uskini. 
He  had  thus  appeared  before  in  human  form  seven  times  since  the 
creationof  the  world.  In  the  age  of  Adam  he  was  called  Shainil; 
in  the  time  of  "Soah,  Pylhagoras  ;  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  he  was 
David  ;  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Shu'eib  or  Jetkro;  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  he  was  the  true  Messiah  and  bore  the  name  of  Eleazar  or 
Lazarus  ;  in  the  time  of  Muhammed  he  was  called  Solomon  the 
Penian  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Sa'id  he  was  known  as  Saleh.  The 
Gospel  in  the  bands  of  the  Christians  is  true;  it  contains  the  words 
of  the  true  Messiah,  who,  in  the  days  of  Muhammed,  bore  the  name 
of  Solomon  the  Persian,  and  who  is  Hamza  the  son  of  'Aly.  The 
lalse  Messiah  is  he  who  was  bom  of  Mary ;  for  he  was  the  son  of 
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Josepb.  He  wbo  rose  from  the  tomb,  and  who  entered  the  place 
where  tbe  disciples  were,  the  doors  being  shut,  was  the  liyiog  and 
immortal  Messiah,  who  is  Hamza,  the  servant  and  slave  of  the 
Lord  H&kim.  Hamza,  like  his  Lord,  disappeared  fron  tbe  earth ; 
sod  is  again  to  return  with  him  in  his  advent. 

Such  is  tbe  Druze  doctrine  respecting  Hamza.  The  four  other 
high  ministCTB  have  also  appeared  in  human  fornu,  but  were  per- 
sonages of  less  note. 

3.  Tbansmisbatkhi  of  Souls. 

The  saued  books  of  the  Drazes  teach  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  trans- 
migration of  souls;  but  the  human  sou)  does  not  pass  into  the 
bodies  of  animals. 

4.   ThK  RESnBRXCTION   AND  JtTDOHENT. 

These  words,  in  tbe  system  of  the  Druzes,  only  mark  the  time 
wbeo  the  doctrine  of  tbe  unity  of  God  shall  be  publicly  manifested 
to  all  men ;  when  all  other  religions  shall  be  annihilated ;  and  when 
tbe  lot  of  all  men,  believers  and  unbelicTers,  shall  be  definitely  fix- 
ed, never  to  be  changed.  H&kim  is  expected  to  return  and  rcigq 
over  all  the  earth  during  ages  of  ages.  Those  who  have  not  be- 
fore received  his  doctrine,  are  to  be  subdued,  put  in  irons,  and  sub- 
jected to  an  annual  tribute;  but  the  true  believers  shall  reign  with 
him  for  ages  of  ages.  Of  com^,  the  idea  of  a  future  state  in  an- 
other worid  is  discarded. 

5.  Ethics. 

The  seven  great  commandments  of  the  Muhammedans  are : 
Profession  of  faith  in  tbe  unity  of  God  and  the  divine  mission  of 
Muhammed ;  Prayer ;  Payment  of  tithes ;  Fastiog ;  Pilgrimage 
to  Mecca ;  War  against  unbelievers ;  and  lastly,  SubmisutMi  to  the 
depoataries  of  tbe  legitimate  authority.  All  these  commandments 
Hamza  aboli^ed ;  and  substituted  for  them  seven  others,  viz.  Ve- 
radty  in  discourse;  Mutual  protection  and  assistance;  Renuncia- 
tion of  eveij  other  religion  and  worship ;  Entire  separa^on  from 
demons  and  from  those  who  are  in  error ;  Profession  of  tbe  unity 
of  God  or  Hftkim  in  all  ages  and  epochs;  Contentment  with  all 
his  works ;  and  lastly,  Submission  and  resignatioD  to  his  will  at  all 
times. 
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Teracity  ia  strictly  required  towaida  all  the  brethren  of  the  same 
f«th ;  but  not  towards  those  of  another  religion. 

Under  the  precept  which  requires  the  renunciation  of  every 
other  reUgioD,  is  included  also  the  keeping  of  their  own  religion  a 
profound  aecret.  Wboerer  reveals  its  mysterieci,  is  to  be  put  to 
death  puUicly  and  without  mercy.  No  one  besides  the  Imam  is 
to  read  these  mysteries ;  and  he  only  in  a  secret  place,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  have  kmg  professed  the  same  &ith. 

The  sacred  books  of  Hamza  require  also  the  practice  of  <^a^ 
tity;  but  universal  report  ascribes  to  the  Druzes  in  modem  days 
great  licentiousness  of  manneis;  and  it  would  seen,  too,  that  the 
same  immoral  doctrine  was  taught  in  Syria  by  Derazy  himself, 
the  founder  of  this  people. — A  q>ecies  of  occanonal  monastidsm  is 
likewise  presciibed ;  which  also  is  observed  among  the  Dmzes  at 
the  present  day. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sacred  hooka 
of  the  Druzes, — tbor  secret  yet  authoritative  code  of  faith  and 
morals;  presenting  in  its  spiritual  dogmas  an  unintelligible  mysti- 
cism, and  in  its  practical  tendencies,  the  grossest  materialism.  To 
reveal  these  mysteries  is  death  to  the  Dnize ;  and  if  the  sacred 
books  or  any  part  of  the  mysteries  be  found  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
believer, a  heretic,  an  apostate,  or  any  unworthy  person,  or  be  known 
unto  them,  the  decree  is,  Let  him  be  cut  in  pieces !'  Such  is  the 
faith  of  the  initiated;  which,  though  derived  indeed  from  eailier 
centuries,  is  binding  upon  them  to  the  present  hour.  We  shall  re- 
vert again  to  th«r  religious  observances  in  more  recent  times,  after 
having  traced  the  few  facts  known  in  their  history  down  to  our  own 
days. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  no  Frank  historian  of  the  crusades 
or  of  the  middle  ages  makes  the  slightest  allunon  to  the  Druzes ; 
and  the  only  hint  we  have  of  their  existence  from  any  Frank,  is  the 
passing  notice  of  Benjamin  of  Todela  between  A.  D.  1 160  and  1170. 
The  Arabian  writer  Elmadn,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  describes 
their  origin  and  speaks  of  their  spread  in  Syria ;  but  gives  us  no 
particulars  of  their  state  and  character  in  his  day.     From  that  time 

>  De  Sacy,  n.  p.  670. 
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until  near  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  appears  to  be  do 
mention  of  them  by  any  historian  yet  kuovn,  whether  Frank  or 
oriental;  except  perhaps  the  assertion  of  one  modem  writer,  that 
two  religious  teachers  became  celebrated  among  them,  Kabakras 
of  Alexandria,  and  Baikar.  The  latter  name  is  indeed  mentioned 
in  one  of  their  catechisms ;  be  is  said  to  have  appeared  about  A.  D. 
1414,  claiming  to  be  God  and  Adam  ;  and  having  made  proselytes 
he  withdrew  with  them  to  an  island  to  live  in  greater  holiness, 
where  they  were  all  cut  off  in  A.  D.  1420.  The  specific  authority^ 
on  which  this  story  rests,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.' 

Afler  the  subjugation  of  Syria  by  the  Othman  Sultan  in  A.  D. 
1617,  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
remained  independent;  and  it  was  not  until  A.  D.  1564,  that  they 
were  subdued  and  made  tributary  by  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of  Egypt  un- 
der Murad  IIL  At  that  time  we  find  the  sovereignty  of  the 
mountains,  so  to  speak,  divided  up  among  several  independent  houses 
or  families  of  Sheikhs,  forming  a  sort  of  hereditary  nobility,  each 
with  its  numerous  villages  of  vassals.  The  eldest,  or  head,  of  each 
family  took  the  title  of  Emir  or  prince.  These  noble  families  seem 
to  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  constitution  of  Arab  social  and  civil 
life,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  religion;  for  they  were  aod 
are  still  found  professing  the  faith  of  the  Muslims,  the  Druzes,  and 
the  Maronite  Christians.  The  feudal  prindple  was  perhaps  never 
stronger  in  any  people,  than  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  Druzes. 
Their  complete  deference  to  their  Sheikhs  is  wonderful. 

The  power  of  all  these  families  was  broken  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Turks ;  althoi^h  they  were  not  made  subject  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Pashas  of  Sidon  or  Damascus.  It  would  seem  rather,  that  the 
Turkish  policy  selected,  or  required  them  to  seIect„one  of  their  own 
Emirs  to  be  the  organ  of  commumcation  between  them  and  the 
Porte,  aod  to  be  responsible  for  the  tribute  of  the  mountains.  Not 
long  after,  indeed  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find  this  post  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Fakhr  ed-Dtn,  through 
whose  fame  and  prowess  the  Druzes  Grst  became  known  in  Europe ; 
and  who  by  his  energy  and  bravery  extended  his  authority  not  only 
over  the  whole  mountain,  but  also  as  far  as  to  Latakia  in  the  north, 

'  So  the  Italian  Ma.  need  by  Adler,  Muoeum  Cuficum  I.  p.  136, 137. 
Eichh.  Repertor.  XII.  p.  154. 
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and  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  the  soutb.  He  had  possession  also 
or.Tyre,  Sidon,  Beirfit,  and  Tiipolis,  and  once  plundered  Damascus. 
In  Sidon  and  Beirflt  he  erected  palaces  for  himself;  and  large  Kh&ns 
for  the  accommodation  of  mercbaats.  His  policy  was  to  encourage 
commerce,  especially  with  the  French ;  and  althoi^h  he  filled  up 
the  ports  of  Sidon  and  Beirut  with  stones,  as  a  measure  of  defence 
against  the  Turlcs,  yet  the  trade  of  these  cities,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  revived  and  flourished  to  an  unportant  extent 

Fahhr  ed-Dln  was  of  the  house  of  Ma'&n;  but  whether  he  was 
of  the  Druze  or  Muslim  faith  seems  not  to  be  known,  or  at  least  is 
not  precisely  stated.  He  had  talent  and  genius,  a  prepossessing 
exterior,  and  sometimes  manifested  a  noble  and  generous  spirit. 
Honest  Sandys,  the  traveller,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  and  visited 
Sidon  in  A.  D.  1611,  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  As  for  this  Eiuir,  he 
was  never  known  to  pray,  nor  ever  seen  in  a  mosk.  He  is  small 
of  stature,  hnt  great  in  courage  and  achievements ;  about  the  age 
of  forty,  subtil  as  a  fox,  and  not  a  little  inclining  to  the  tyrant.  He 
never  commenceth  battel,  noi  executeth  any  notable  dengn,  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  mother. — A  severe  justicer;  re-edifies  rninous, 
and  replants  depopulated  places ;  too  strong  for  his  neighbours,  and 
able  to  maintain  a  defensive  war  with.lhe  Turk;  bat  that  it  is  to 
he  suspected,  that  bis  people  would  fall  from  him  in  regard  of  his 
tyranny."' 

But  the  policy  and  prosperity  of  Fakhr  ed-D!n  were  not  with- 
out reverses.  In  his  day,  and  probably  centunes  before,  there  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  mountains  two  great  parties,  called  Keis  and 
Yemen,  which  names  go  back  to  the  very  earliest  history  of  Mu- 
hammedanism ;  and  the  like  parties  are  found  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine to  the  present  day ;  where,  however,  no  one  knows  the  origin 
nor  the  ground  of  the  mutual  hostility,  but  only  that  they  are  horn 
enemies.  They  often  wage  war  with  each  other ;  and  such  was 
the  case  in  Lebanon  in  the  time  of  Fakhr  ed-Din.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Keisiyeh,  who  bore  a  red  flag ;  the  Yemeniyeh  with 
a  white  flag  were  agaitLst  him;  and  ultimately,  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  Turks,  they  succeeded  in  compelling  him  for  a  lime  to  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  'Aly,  and  withdraw 

'  Bandya'  Travels,  pp.  164, 165. 
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lumself  from  the  country.  He  retired  to  Italy,  to  the  coart  of  the 
Medici  at  Florence ;  where  the  appearance  of  an  oriental  prince  of 
high  renown  created  a  great  sensation.  He  played  his  card  well; 
and  adopting  the  legend  of  the  French  origin  of  his  people,  profess- 
ed  to  be  desi^nded  from  French  ancestors,  and  thus  claimed  kindred 
with  the  courts  of  Europe.  Af^er  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  the 
west,  he  returned  to  Syria,  reassumed  his  government,  and  launched 
out  into  the  luxury  and  expenditure  of  an  European  monarch.  But 
the  Yemen  party  became  again  his  active  enemies ;  and  by  the  help 
of  the  Turks,  again  drove  him  to  great  straits.  His  son,  the  brave 
Emir  'Aly,  fell  in  battle ;  and  Fakhr  ed-Dtn  himself  had  to  seek 
his  safety  in  a  cavern  near  Jezzln.  At  length  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Turks  on  certain  conditions  j  one  of  which  was,  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  repair  to  Constantinople.  Here  again  the 
renown  of  bis  valour  and  splendour,  and  the  liberality  of  his  gifts, 
made  a  strong  impression  in  his  favour ;  and  be  was  on  the  point 
of  being  reinstated  in  bis  government  more  firmly  than  ever ;  when 
word  was  brought,  that  his  nephew,  who  meantime  occupied  his 
place,  had  made  an  attack  upon  the  Turks.  The  Sultan,  Murad 
IV,  incensed  against  the  Druzes  on  account  of  this  step,  immedi- 
ately caused  Fakhr  ed-Dtn  to  be  strangled.  This  took  place  about 
A.  D.  1633 ;  when,  according  to  CArvieux,  the  Emtr  bad  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  years. 

After  the  death  of  Fakhr  ed-Dtn,  the  government  of  the  moun- 
tains remained  in  the  hands  of  bis  descendants,  the  line  of  Ma'&n, 
but  dependent  on  the  Turks ;  until  that  line  t>ecame  extinct  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  or  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Druzes  still  kept  up,  or  at  least  professed  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
their  French  descent;  for  in  A.  D.  1701  they  are  said  to  have  sent 
agents  to  the  French  court,  asking  permission  to  place  the  arms  of 
France  over  the  gates  of  their  towns  and  fortresses;  and  also  that 
the  order  of  St.  Esprit  might  be  conferred  on  their  princes ;  alleging 
that  they  were  descended  from  the  Count  de  Dreux.  The  last  re- 
quest was  rejected ;  but  the  first,  it  is  said,  was  granted ;  though  I 
find  no  mention  nor  evidence,  that  they  ever  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission.* 

'  Benj.  de  Tudela  par  Baratier,  p.  TO,  note. 
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About  this  time,  by  the  election  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  mouD- 
tain,  the  chief  power  was  transferred  to  an  Emirfrom  the  house  of 
Shehftb,  a  Muslim  family  of  high  rank  and  antiquity  living  in  Wady 
et-Teim;  where  branches  of  it  still  remain  in  the  towns  of  H&s- 
beiya  and  R&sheiya.  The  first  Emir  of  this  line  was  Haidar;  then 
followed  his  son  Melhera,  who  afler  an  active  and  prosperous  ad- 
ministration of  twenty-five  years,  abdicated  the  government  in  A.  D. 
1754,  and  withdrew  among  the  Dnizes,  where  be  became  one  of 
the  *^al,  the  initiated  of  that  faith.  As  his  son  YOsuf  was  a  minor, 
the  powei;  devolved  upon  Mans&r,  the  brother  of  Melbem,  who  con- 
tmued  to  exercise  it,  until  A.  D.  1770,  when  Yflsuf,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Turks,  was  able  to  supplant  him.  But  a  civil  war  now  ensued ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  redoubtable  Jezz&r  Pasba,  who  sprung 
up  in  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  the  government  alt^nated  betwten 
Mansflr  and  YOsuf  until  1784,  when  Jezz&r  put  in  thdr  place  th« 
Emir  Isma'tl  of  H&sbeiya.  He  was  succeeded  about  A.  D.  1790 
by  Beshlr,  tfaen  a  young  man;  whom  we  have  all  known  as  the 
Emir  of  the  mountains,  and  who  held  his  power  for  fif^  years, 
even  down  to  the  latest  stru^le. 

The  preceding  accounts  are  drawn  chiefiy  from  IVArvieux,  who 
reraded  at  Sidon  from  1666  to  1665;  firom  Niebuhr,  who  was  in 
Palestine  in  1766 ;  fixim  Volney,  who  resided  among  the  Maronites 
on  Lebanon  for  two  years  from  1783  to  1736 ;  and  from  Burckhardt, 
who  visited  the  Emir  Beshlr  in  1812.  To  the  last  three  writers, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Connor  who  was  on  Mount  Lebanon  in  1820,  we 
are  indebted  for  all  the  inibrmation  we  possess,  respecting  the  social 
and  political  condition  and  character,  the  manners  and  customs,  and 
the  religious  observances  of  the  Druzes,  np  to  the  time  when  our 
own  Misnonaries  first  came  in  contact  with  them.  A  brief  review 
of  these  particulars  will  here  find  its  ^piopriate  place,  befwe  we 
proceed  to  speak  of  suhsequeDt  events. 

The  contests  of  the  parties  Kds  and  Yemen,  it  appears,  con- 
tinued into  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  when  at  length 
the  Ketslyeh  gained  the  entire  ascendency,  and  the  Yementyeh 
were  disbanded  and  the  name  was  at  length  forgottoi.  1  an  not 
aware  that  this  distinction  of  parties  is  found  to  exist  anywhere  at 
present,  except  in  the  southern  district  of  Judea,  around  Hebron. 
At  the  present  day  the  national  Sag  of  the  Dmzea  is  only  red,  with 
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a  white  hand ;  that  of  the  Maronites  being  also  red,  "with  a  vr\ale 
cross.        ' 

These  former  parties  among  the  Dniz«  were  succeeded  by 
others,  arising  out  of  the  rivalry  of  different  families  of  Sheikhs. 
Hie  most  powerful  was  the  family  of  Jemblflt,  which  had  many 
followers.  Opposed  to  this  was  the  house  of  Yezbelc  and  its  par- 
tisans ;  and  abo  later  that  of  Neketl,  with  a  narrower  influence. 
These  parties  continue  in  name,  but  wiih  less  strength,  even  to  the 
present  day.  i 

The  independence  of  the  Dnizes,  nominal  as  it  is,  has  depended 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  adjacent  Pashas.  The  tendency  of 
the  national  spirit  has  ever  been  in  opposition  to  the  Turks ;  yet 
since  the  time  of  Fakhr  ed-Din,  the  Emirs  have  everquailed  be- 
fore an  energetic  and  powerful  Pasha  in  -Acre  or  in  Damascus. 
At  the  clqpe  of  the  last  century,  MansQr,  YOsuf,  and  Isma'll,  were 
but  the  creatures  of  Jezz&r;  nor  wasthe  Inle  Beshir  anything  more 
in  the  outset  of  his  career.  Yet  it  was  ever  his  secret  endeavour 
to  make  himslf  directly  dependent  only  on  the  Porte.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  in  1799,  he  appears  to  have  thrown  off  bis 
allegiance  to  Jezzflr  for  a  time ;  and  for  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards was  at  open  rupture  with  him.  During  this  interval  he  re- 
tired for  a  time  into  l^^pt.  Through  the  alliance  and  efficient  aid 
of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  was  saved  from  the  vengeance  of  Jezzftr; 
and  ever  afterwards  retained  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
English  Admiral,  and  towards  that  nation.  Yet  he  did  not  come 
o£F  without  the  sacrifice  of  large  sums  of  money ;  and  at  Jezz&r's 
death  in  1804,  bills  for  no  less  than  16,000  purses,  or  $400,000, 
were  found  in  his  treasury,  secured  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
mountain.  These,  however,  at  the  intercession  of  Suleim4n,  Jez- 
z4r's  successor,  were  reduced  to  4,000  purses,  or  $100,000.' 

At  the  time  of  Burckhardt's  visit  in  1812,  the  Emir  Beshir  had 
a  powerful  rival  in  the  person  of  the  Sheikh  Beshir,  the  head  of 
the  Jembl&t  family,  the  richest  and  shrewdest  man  in  the  mountains. 
This  led  the  Emir  to  a  closer  alliance  with  Suleim&n  Pasha;  con- 
trary to  his  usual  and  natural  policy  of  making  himself  independent 
except  of  the  Sultan.     In  1823  be  again  visited  Egypt,  and  secured 

>  Burckhardt,  p.  199,  200. 
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the  favour  of  Mubammed  'Aly.  Od  his  return,  and  on  beginning 
to  levy  his  taxes  anew,  a  powerful  oppoution  arose,  with  Sheikh 
Beahtr  at  its  head.  A  civil  wax  ensued ;  and  the  Shelkb,  it  is  sup- 
posed, would  probably  have  triumphed,  had  not  the  Emir  Haidar 
of  Sulima  deserted  bim,  and  one  of  the  Sheikh's  highest  officers 
been  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  battle,  which  decided  his  fate. 
This  was  in  A.  D.  1824.  The  Em!r  drore  the  Sheikh  from  the 
mountain,  procured  his  assassination,  and  confiscated  his  estates, 
which  probably  constituted  tbe  greatest  private  fortune  in  Syria. 
This  was  about  the  time  of  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  American  mis- 
sionaries. 

Id  speaking  of  the  power  and  goremment  of  tbe  mountains, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  since  tbe  days  of  Fakbr  ed-Dtn,  this 
includes  only  the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  and  a  portion  of  tbe  valley  of 
the  BOk&'a.  The  people  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  Wady  et-Teim, 
Druzes  and  others,  as  also  the  Druzes  and  other  populatkin  of 
Haur&n,  are  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Pasha  of 
Damascus. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  throughout  Syria  and  Palestine, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  mountainous  districts  bear  n  character 
in  most  respects  superior  to  those  of  the  plains.  This  arises  in  purt, 
no  doubt,  from  the  purer  and  more  invigorating  climate  in  which 
ttiey  live,  and  tbe  hardier  occupations  in  which  they  are  called  to 
engage ;  but  it  springs  also  in  part  from  the  different  tenure  by 
which  the  soil  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains  is  held.  All  tbe 
rich  plains  throughout  Syria  and  Palestine  are  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
government,  and  not  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  whoever  cultivates 
them,  must  yield  a  large  portion  of  tbe  produce  to  the  government, 
as  a  tribute.  But  the  hill  country  and  tbe  mountains  are  held  in 
fee  simple,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  people  themselves.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  in  general  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  mountains 
raise  a  greater  variety  of  crops,  and  have  an  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits;  while  those  of  the  plains  are  more  usually  poor,  and  are 
compelled  to  cultivate  only  grain,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of 
the  government.  Hence,  too,  while  tbe  rich  and  fertile  plains,  de- 
serted of  inhabitants,  or  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  straggling 
or  half  rained  villages,  are  left  to  run  to  waste,  or  are  at  the  most 
half-tilled  by  the  unwilling  labours  of  a  race  of  serfi ;  the  rocky 
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and  apparently  almost  desert  mountains  teem  with  an  active,  thrift/, 
and  conipiiratiTely  independent  population,  and  the  hand  of  industry 
is  everywhere  visible. 

So  it  Is  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lehanon,  Christians  and 
Druzes.  They  are  hardy  and  industrious ;  occupying  themselves 
with  their  agriculture,  with  their  vineyards  and  their  orchards  of 
olive  and  mulberry  trees,  the  latter  for  the  culture  of  silk ;  and 
building  up  their  fields  with  great  labour  with  walls,  in  the  form  of 
terraces. 

The  manner  in  which  some  of  the  water-courses  for  irrigation 
are  constructed,  does  great  credit  to  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  the 
Druzes.  There  are  streams  flowing  many  miles  along  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  which  have  been  conducted  through  mountains  perforated 
for  their  passage,  carried  over  wide  valleys  by  admirable  aqueducts, 
and  which  irrigate  large  tracts  of  land  in  their  progress.' 

The  Druzes  are  high  spirited  and  brave,  even  to  rashness.  Nie- 
buhr  relates  an  instance,  where  a  Sheikh  with  two  or  three  hundred 
men  made  a  madcap  expedition  to  the  city  of  Damascus,  and  actu- 
ally plundered  the  Bazar  in  open  day  and  escaped  in  safety.  The 
young  Sheikhs  learn  to  read  and  write ;  but  th«r  external  accom- 
plishments are  regarded  as  of  more  importance;  thqr  must  ride  well, 
and  also  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sabre,  the  lance, 
and  the  musket.  A  Sheikh  would  become  an  object  of  contempt, 
were  tears  to  be  once  seen  in  his  eyes ;  no  matter  what  the  occasion. 

In  respect  to  general  honesty  and  integrity  of  character,  the 
Druzes  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Maronites  and  Muslims.  According  to  Burckhardt,  "  nothing  is 
more  sacred  to  a  Druze  than  his  ptddic  reputation.  He  will  over- 
look an  insult,  if  known  only  to  him  who  has  oifered  it;  and  will 
put  up  with  blows,  where  his  interest  is  concemsd,  provided  nobody 
is  a  witness;  but  the  slightest  abuse  given  in  public  he  revenges 
with  the  greatest  fiiry."'  This  leads  them  often  to  appear  honour- 
able in  public }  bat  th^  are  said  to  be  easily  tempted  to  a  contrary 
behaviour,  when  they  have  reason  tothink  their  conduct  will  remain 
ondiBcovered.  But  this  trait,  I  apprehend,  is  hardly  peculiar  to  the 
Druzes ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  Arab,  or  still  more  to  the  oriental 
cbaiacter. 

'  Bowring'a  Report  p.  8.  ■  Borckh&rdt  p.  SOI. 
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The  practice  of  blood-rereege,  which  requirea  the  next  of  Ida 
of  a  person  slain  to  kill  Ibe  nuiderer,  prevails  ftfnong  the  Dniees, 
and  also  unoag  their  Cbnstian  neighbours,  the  Maronitea.  We 
find  tbk  custom  abo  among  the  Bedawin  of  Mouit  Sinu  and  the 
desert ;  as  likewise  among  the  Nestonan  Christians  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  KurdislAii,  the  Greeks  of  Maina,  and  tbe  Montenegrius  of 
the  Adriatic  coast  It  seems  to  be  a  maoifestattOD  of  the  great  law 
made  known  \>y  the  Creator  in  his  word,  and  implanted  alto  in  the 
human  breast:  "Whosoeref  dieddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  sbaU 
his  blood  be  ^ted."  In  the  absence  erf*  eatablisbed  goverjimeot  and 
the  r^nlar  administration  of  penal  justice,  this  law  shows  itself 
among  lude  nations  written  on  Ibe  heart,  and  de\-olring  for  its  cxe- 
cation  upon  those  most  interested  in  its  maintraaiGe. 

The  law  of  hospitality,  so  preTalent  throughout  the  East,  is 
found  among  the  Druzes  in  its  full  strength ;  and  to  an  extent 
which  itH-bids  them  ever  to  betray  a  gnest  Bnrckhardt  expresses 
the  opinion,  after  unch  inquiry, "  that  no  CMtsidnation  of  interest 
or  ^csd  of  povrar  will  induce  a  Druze  to  give  up  a  person  who  has 
once  placed  himself  under  bis  protection.  Persons  from  all  parte 
ot  Syria  Hre  in  the  constant  practice  of  taking  refuge  in  tbe  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  io  perfect  security  from  the  moment  th^ 
enter  upon  the  Emir's  territory.  Or  should  that  piince  ever  be 
leo^ted  by  large  offers  to  consent  to  give  up  a  refugee,  the  whole 
country  would  rise  to  prevent  soch  a  stain  upon  their  nattonal  repn- 
tatioQ."'  Even  the  mighty  JezEftr  conU  never  prevail  upon  them 
to  give  up  a  sagle  individual  of  all  these  who  fled  thither  fran  his 
tyranny. 

Folygatny  is  allowed  among  the  Druzes  {  but  it  is  eeUom  that 
a  Druz«  baa  more  than  me  wife,  except  among  the  wealthier 
ooUes.  Both  the  nobles  and  the  common  people  usually  marry 
amotg  &tai  own  Idndred ;  seldom  seeking  a  wife  beyond  tbe  oirdc 
of  their  own  reiativefl-  Inreapecttotbecha^sometimesbTou^it 
against  tbem,  that  they  marry  their  own  maten  and  daughters,  tbe 
Utfonites  and  Mohammedans,  who  live  iatcrmmgled  with  tbem, 
teriify  to  the  contrary.'  The  women  are  daKij  secluded,  and  api- 
pear  only  voled ;  s»  tlwt  a  Druse  knows  A*  £ice  of  no  Tnnasn 

>  Dorokhardt  p.  803.  •  HietMbr  Rekdi.  a  p.  ttS. 
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out  of  his  own  bousehotd.  The  famous  TanUr  or  bom  worn  b^ 
the  females  of  the  mountains,  is  intended  only  to  support  the  veiL 
The  women  of  all  classes  prepare  the  bread,  bum  the  coffee,  waA 
the  linen,  cook,  aod  in  a  word  perform  all  the  domestic  labours  of 
the  family. 

TheDnizesaresaidtohaTenomnncalinstntmeittsj  aDdpermns 
who  have  resided  long  among  them,  har^  beard  no  muvc  wbalever. 

It  is  remaHied  as  a  national  trait  of  the  Dmzes,  that  they  are 
extremely  fond  of  raw  meat.  Whenever  a  sbeep  is  killed,  the 
raw  liver,  heart  and  the  like,  are  regarded  as  great  dainties.  Tbu 
trait,  however,  exists  also  in  some  degree  aioong  the  Christians  of 
die  mountains^ 

The  religious  dogmas  and  precepts  of  the  sacred  books  of  Uie 
Druses,  which  have  come  down  to  them  from  the  very  origin  of 
their  religion,  we  have  already  reviewed.  All  these,  the  books  aad 
die  dogmas,  are  at  the  present  day  kept  by  them  a  profound  secret ; 
and  it  is  only  casualty  and  the  fortunes  of  war,  winch  have  unsealed 
diem  to  tbe  eyes  of  European  scholars.  Although  one  of  the  aevea 
great  precepts  of  their  creed  requires  them  to  renounce  all  other  re- 
ligicHis  and  worship,  yet,  in  order  the  better  to  preserve  thar  se- 
cret, "  it  seems  to  be  a  maxim  with  them  to  adopt  the  religions  prac- 
tices of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  prefer  the  creed  of 

tbe  strongest.     Hence  they  all  prefer  Islamism  in  Syria ; and 

whenever  tbey  nux  with  Muhammedans  they  perform  the  rites  [h-c- 
scribed  by  their  religion.  In  private,  however,  they  bteak  the  fait 
of  Rflmad&n,  curse  Mufaammed,  indulge  in  wine,  and  eat  food  for- 
bidden by  the  Korftn.  Tbey  bear  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  rdt- 
gions,  except  their  own  ;  but  more  particularly  to  that  of  tbe  Franks, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  current  among  them,  that  tbe 
Europeans  will  one  diiy  overthrow  their  commonwealth."'  Sudi 
was  the  state  of  feeling  which  Burckhardt  found'  in  1812;  bow 
difierent  the  manifestations  which  have  recently  transpired  I 

At  the  present  day  the  Druzea  are  .divided  into  the  'jjjbd/,  that 
is,  the  intelligent,  tbe  initiated ;  and  the  Jdhd,  that  is,  the  i^ionutt 
die  umnitiated.  Between  these  are  tbe  candidates  for  initiation ; 
tAto  however  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  separate  clasa. 

'  Boickhaidt,  p.  991. 
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ftr  tbe  moat  BomerouB  class,  tbe  nationfll  characterutica  alreadj 
mtnerated  laore  particularly  apply.  They  perform  no  rd^pous 
litea  whateT«-,  except  when  circumstances  oblige  them  to  assume 
the  appearsBoe  of  MuhammedaDS.  On  these  occboods  they  eota* 
the  moeks,  and  recite  thar  prayers  with  tbe  Tn^.  They  crawder 
both  Christ  and  Mnhammed  as  impostors ;  and  cherish  an  equal 
ddike  to  Cbnstiaas  and  Tu^cs.  They  hold  to  the  bdief  io  H&lcim 
as  the  divini^ ;  and  expect  him  shortly'  to  ^pear  a^in.  They 
believe  also  in  the  teansmigratioD  of  souls. 

The  ',3hii  conatittite  the  aaered  order,  aud  ere  estimated  at  about 
10,000  in  DBoiber.  There  are  diderent  degrees  of  tbe  'AkftL 
Tb^  have  tbeir  ova  Sheikha^  men  of  h^her  renown  and  proioundo' 
laaming.  Tlwy  are  permitted  to  marry ;  womeR  are  ^so  admit- 
ted into  tbe  order.  The  'Akftl  are  distbguished  by  tbor  white 
tnrbaos ;  and  may  wear  no  article  ofaHc  or  gold.  They  may  bear 
anas ',  bat  only  in  defence  of  their  country.  Th^  are  the  keepers 
«f  tbe  sacrad  books ;  and  on  every  Thursday  evening,  tbe  ere  of 
Friday  to  the  Orientals,  they  assemble  in  thar  chapels  for  tbeir 
rehgiooB  obeerrances.  These  chapels  or  temples  {KhUviA  as  they 
are  called)  are  isolated  buiUiogs  ntaiated  upon  hills.  What  takes 
place  in  these  mysterious  assemUies,  at  which  the  female  'Ak4l 
nay  also  be  preseat,  is  nnknowa.  No  munitiated  person,  noteren  a 
Sheikh  or  an  Emtr,  is  admitted;  guards  are  placed  aroand  the  spot; 
and  if  aay  of  the  pro&oe  should  intrude  and  witnen  any  of  tbe 
htes,  death  (it  is  said)  would  be  his  portion. 

It  has  generally  beoi  asserted  ud  believed,  in  modem  limes, 
that  tbe  Druses  in  these  assemblies  render  worship  to  H4kim  under 
Ihe  figwe  of  a  cal£  The  Maronites  who  live  among  them,  do  not 
eredit  this  chsrge.  It  is  true  th»t  small  brazen  or  1»onxe  images 
af  a  calf  have  been  occanonally  discova^  among  the  Dnizes.  Tbe 
karaed  Adier  published  the  figwe  of  one  of  these  monumenta  of 
their  soperatition;  and  another  has  been  brought  to  this  countiy, 
and  is  sow  in  the  Museum  of  the  Board  of  Mi^ons  at  Boston.  It 
was  found  by  a  native  Christian  in  a  Druze  village,  and  sold 
by  him  to  the  late  Vit.  Abbott,  British  Consul  at  BeirOt  That 
genUctnan  remarked  concerning  it,  that  it  was  entirely  nmilar  to  a 
r  of  odwn  which  he  bad  had  an  opportunity  of  seoog.    On 
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tto  gimcrtl  topic,  M.  Vntnre,  who  spaA  aooe  yeut  ■awog  the 
Onset,  sffimw,  tfaat  is  tli«r  meetings  it  is  only  ksown  "  that  thejr 
exbitHt  the  figure  of  a  c*lf,  read  the  sacred  books,  wad  give  a  Mtrt 
of  cabilifltic  expositioD  of  tlKin  banded  down  by  tnditioii."  Aai 
be  expreaMs  very  decidedly  the  ofMnion,  that  this  image,  "  far  iron 
baingthe  object  of  worship,  is  tiered  Eo  their  view  only  aa  the  cb- 
Uem  of  the  other  prerailing  religiooa,  whidi  are  on  the  ere  of  be- 
ing oTerthrelrn  by  their  legislatoia ;"  inasmuch  as  their  sacred 
boc^  while  deelaiming  constantly  against  idolatry,  compare  Jiida> 
ism,  ChristiBnity,  and  Mufaammedism,  to  a  calf  and  to  a  biiflalo.' 
De  Sacy  likewise  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  terms  equally  deci- 
ded ;  and  holds  this  prrtended  idol  of  tbe  I>ruzes  to  be,  on  the  ceo- 
trary,  the  emblem  of  Iblis,  the  enemy  or  rival  of  Hftkim.  No  trace 
of  it  appears  in  their  sacred  books ;  and  it  is  Iherefwe  probably  a 
later  innoratioit.* 

The  title  and  privileges  of  the  'Akftl  are  not  hereditary ;  hot 
every  one  whose  life  has  not  been  stained  by  flagrant  vices,  ax^ 
become  a  candidate,  and,  alter  certain  initiatory  ceicmonica,  enter 
tbe  order.  In  Haur&n  Borckbardt  saw  'Ak&l  boys  of  only  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.*  Many  of  tbe  order  make  it  a  rale,  never  to  cat 
of  any  food,  or  receive  any  money,  which  (hey  aospectto  have  been 
improperly  acquired.  They  therefore  eat  aa\j  with  one  another; 
or  with  peasants  and  others,  of  whom  they  know  that  they  have 
earned  thor  bread  by  labour.  The  Shukb  eo-Nejem,  wbo  formei ^ 
often  accompanied  the  Sheikh  Be^lr  oo  his  visits  to  the  Emir, 
never  tasted  food  in  the  palace  of  the  latter ;  always  affirming,  tfant 
vrtiatever  (he  Emir  possessed,  had  been  vnlawAiIly  obtained. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  tbe  house  of  Sheh&b,  to  which  havt 
belonged  the  Emin  of  tbe  mountain,  were  foraierly  Muriima ;  aad 
they  all  retained  their  profession  of  Idam  until  the  late  £mlr  B^ 
AtT.  That  prince,  probaUy  with  the  view  of  attaching  the  Cfari^ 
liana  mon  closely  to  him,  and  to  oppose  them  in  some  measure  ta 
the  Draes,  private]y  embraced  the  Maronile  faith  with  all  hit 
fkunily;  but  they  continued  atiU  to  a&ct  tbe  Uuhammedaa  ntaa, 

■  Ventore  in  Hem.  of  Banw  de  Tott,  Vid.  III.  p.  S0.  London,  ITST-i. 
V^ntureapeiki  oraff  "~     "    '--■''-•" 
•I>eBicT,lp.28I.l 
■•BucQUw^.p.8M. 
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and  to  be  trMted  by  the  Pashas  as  Mnslims.  Tb«r  example  how- 
erer  bad  gfxeat  influence;  and  was  fellowed  bjr  the  two  largest 
bandies  of  another  family  of  Emtrs  of  Druze  orif^n ;  so  that  now 
almost  all  the  highest  nolultty  of  the  moantain  are  Maronites.  The 
result  has  been,  tbnt  the  balance  of  power  which  was  formerly  sed- 
uloualy  kept  up  between  the  DroEes  and  Maromtes,  is  now  entirely 
destroyed ;  the  forsier  haring  become  far  infenor  in  numbers  and 
strength ;  and  the  latter  bung  now  more  numeroos  than  any  other 
sect,  thnM^hout  all  the  territory  formerly  gorerned  by  Ibe  Emir. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  althout^h  politically  and  nom- 
bally  sut^ect  to  the  E^Ir  of  the  mountain,  the  Maronites  yield  a 
far  more  willing  and  devoted  obedience  to  the  commands  of  th«r 
own  spiritual  head,  the  patriandi,  who  resides  at  KanObtn,  and 
exercises  a  powerful  and  almost  nncontrolled  influence  over  hb 
flock. 

Such  in  general  were  the  character  and  condition  oF  the  Dru- 
ses, when  the  misBionariea  of  the  American  Board  first  planted 
themselres  in  their  vicinity  twenty  years  ago ;  an  event  which  to 
ns  forms  an  epoch  in  their  history.  Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  in 
18S3,  were  the  first  to  vimt  from  Beir&t  the  Emir  Beshir  in  hb 
palace  at  Bteddtn,  near  the  Dmze  capital,  Deir  el-Kamr.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  Mesis.  Bird  and  Qooddl ;  and  since  that 
time  the  station  at  Beirdt  has  been  maintained  with  litde  intenvp- 
tion.  Its  establishment  was  coeval  with  the  return  of  the  Emtr 
from  his  residence  in  Egypt,  and  his  triumph  orer  his  rival  Sbdkh 
Beshir;  dnce  which  period,  until  recently,  his  authority  remained 
almost  absolute,  and  no  violent  political  changes  occurred.  The 
mislonariM,  though  not  direoling  their  efforts  especially  to  the  Dru- 
ses, have  yet  regarded  them  with  intense  interest,  have  often  visit- 
ed their  Shakhs,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  an  interchange  of 
good  feeling  and  kind  offices.  In  this  they  were  successful ;  and  I 
have  heard  members  of  Ibe  mission,  years  ago,  express  a  stronger  in- 
tere^  and  confidence  in  some  of  the  Druxe  Shakhs,  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

When  Syria  and  Palestine  passed  under  the  I^ptian  sway  in 
1833,  the  change  did  not  greatly  affect  the  mountaineers  of  Le- 
banon,— at  least  not  in  a  political  aspect.  The  Emir  being  peison- 
ally  on  good  terms  with  the  Pasha  cuT  Egypt,  repaired  to  his  army 
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xt  the  aege  of  'Akka ;  and  returned  to  bis  home  immediately  after 
the  suireitder  of  th&t  fortress.  The  Druzes,  and  all  clsasea  in  the 
mcuntaina,  remained  ahnost  entirely  quiet  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  invasion.  Only  a  lew  Sheikha,  men  of  influence,  were  found 
to  oppose  the  Egyptian  interest ;  and  they  absented  themselves  (o 
jiHu  the  approaching  army  of  the  Sultan  in  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  their  estates  were  confiscated ;  their  palaces 
destroyed;  and  themselves  f<M«ed  to  remain  exiles  in  other  parts  of 
Turkey,  as  were  also  the  surviving  sous  of  the  former  Sheikh  Besfatr. 

Muhammed  'A]y  ruled  Syria  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  but  at  theaam* 
time  he  introduced  a  system  of  equal  rights  and  equal  justice,  such 
as  the  inhabitants  had  never  known ;  placing  the  Christian  popu- 
lation, not  only  in  name  but  in  reality,  upon  the  same  footing  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  and  the  government,  as  the  Muhanunedans. 

In  the  extensive  rebellion  which  broke  out  against  the  Egyp- 
tian rule  in  1834,  in  the  south  of  Palestine  and  also  in  the  rooon- 
taina  of  the  NOsairlyeh,  the  Druzes  and  other  inbabitanta  (tf  Leba- 
non took  no  part.  This  rebellion  was  made  the  pretext  on  the 
part  of  the  E^ptian  government  for  disarming  the  people  of  the 
dtiea  and  the  plains ;  which  was  accomplished  successfully,  thon^ 
often  with  great  cruelty,  in  the  coiuve  of  the  following  year.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lebanoa  had  thus  far  been  spared  ;  and  had  even 
been  employed  to  aid  in  the  general  disarming  of  others.  But 
tiieir  turn  was  to  come.  Early  in  October,  1836,  Il»iihim  Pashs, 
having  concerted  bis  plan  with  the  Emir,  and  gathering  his  trocqis 
from  Sidon,  Bnrftt,  and  Damascus,  suddenly  presented  himself  at 
Deir  el-Kamr,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand  men.  Taken  so 
completely  by  surprise,  not  a  hand  was  raised  in  opposition.  The 
Druzea  were  first  disarmed,  and  then  the  Christians,  from  one  end 
of  the  mountain  to  the  other.  In  ax  days  the  disarming  of  the 
whole  of  Lebanon  was  completely  achieved ;  to  the  great  mortifi- 
cation and  exasperation  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants.' 

It  was  dining  the  same  year  that  Messrs.  Bird  and  Smith,  in  the 
course  of  their  summer  residence  on  the  mountain,  bad  made  the 
first  direct  minionary  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Druzes.  The  former 
opened  for  them  an  Aralnc  service  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was 

■  BowrinK**  Rep.  p.  iS9.    Mim.  Her.  1836^  p.  3S1. 
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tolerabl]r  attended  j  and  the  latter  made  a  short  nussioDary  tour 
among  them,  and  met  ererywhere  a  kind  reception.  For  the 
first  time  individual  Druzes  manifested  a  willmgness  and  even  a 
desire  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  abandon  their  own  national 
faith ;  in  the  hope  probably  of  thus  receiving  foreign  protection.' 

Aloi^  with  the  disarming  of  the  people,  the  Egyptian  govnn- 
ment  had  introduced  into  Syria  the  practice  of  military  conscrip- 
tioQ ;  by  which  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  was  demanded  of  each 
village,  and  individuals  were  seized  with  brutal  force  and  violence, 
without  distinction,  and  dragged  away  with  horrid  cruelty  into  a  ser- 
vice from  which  there  waa  no  return  and  no  deliverance.  This  served 
still  mcve  to  exasperate  the  auoda  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  Mu- 
hammedans;  and  also  of  the  Druzes,  who  as  being  externally  Mu- 
hammedans  could  claim  no  exemption.  The  Christian  population 
wereof  course  exempt  by  the  law  of  Mubammed;  aod  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  at  first  the  policy  was  veiy  rigidly  enforced  in  Mount  lie- 
faanon. 

This  state  of  things  continued  without  material  change,  until 
the  year  1838.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  a  brutal  attempt  to  en- 
force the  conB(^ption  against  the  Druzes  of  Haur&n,  caused  them 
to  rise  in  open  insurrection.  War  ensued-  The  Druzes  fought 
with  desperation ;  and  were  killed  outright  whenever  taken.  Their 
country  was  overrun  and  wasted ;  their  villages  burned  with  fire ; 
thor  wives  and  children  sold  as  staves  in  the  markets  of  Damascus. 
Their  temples  too  were  robbed,  and  the  sacred  bodes  of  their  reli- 
poQ  publicly  sold  in  their  own  capital  on  Mount  Lebanon.  The 
war  spread  over  Anti-Lebanon,  through  Wady  et-Teim  and  por- 
tioBa  of  the  Btik&'a ;  and  for  a  time  all  access  to  Damascus  from 
the  coast  was  cut  off.  The  Druzes  of  Lebanon  could  not  but  sym- 
pathize with  their  brethren ;  yet  through  the  influence  of  the  Emir, 
tbey  held  themselves  aloof  from  tbe  conflict  In  order  the  better  to 
secure  their  neutrality,  arms  were  again  distributed  by  the  govern- 
ment among  the  Christians  of  the  mountain ;  and  these  were  sent 
against  the  Druzes  of  Haur&n.  In  all  this  there  were  materials 
enough  to  feed  the  Arab  spirit  of  retaliation,  which  the  Druzes 
cherish  to  its  fullest  extent.  After  continuing  for  more  than  a 
year,  the  war  was  finally  tennioated  by  tbe  concession,  on  the  part 
'HiM.Her.l836,p.3MBq. 
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of  fhe  Egyptian  goverainait,  of  all  that  for  wliidi  tfae  Dnizea  h«l 
at  firat  taken  up  arms;  a  cincesaioii  probably  extorted  b;  the  in- 
dications of  an  appfxiaching  war  with  Turkey. 

The  autumn  of  1838  is  memorable,  as  presentbg  tke  firat  gen- 
eral nuivement  among  the  Druzes  to  obtain  inatniction  irom  teacb- 
ers  of  a  faith  diiferent  from  their  own.  After  the  storm  of  war  had 
somewhat  lulled,  the  Druzes  of  the  jmountains  came  in  throngs  to 
Uie  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at  Beirfit  to  put  them- 
selves under  Christian  instruction ;  and  although  the  motive  at  the 
moment  was  probably  political— the  desire  of  obtaining  foreign 
protection;  yet  had  it  been  posnble  to  take  proper  advantage  of 
the  movement,  it  might  probably  have  resulted  in  an  extensive  and 
beneBcial  change  in  their  relations.  But  this  was  not  possible. 
Only  two  missionaries  were  then  on  the  ground,  and  (hey  other- 
wise fully  occupied  Nor  could  they  afibrd  or  promise  any  protec- 
tion. I  well  remember  the  occasion  when  a  friend  showed  me  is 
Leipsic  letters  from  BeirCit  communicating  these  facts ;  and  the 
strong  anxiety  which  be  felt  fta  a  time  to  abandon  the  objects  of  his 
own  journey  thither,  and  repair  to  England  to  lay  the  case  of  the 
Druzes  before  the  British  government,  and  claim  for  them  the  i»o- 
tection  of  that  power. 

To  understand  the  necessity  of  such  protectim,  it  may  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  Turkish  government  tolerates  in  its  do- 
minions only  certain  known  sects  of  Christians,  which  have  been 
publicly  recognised  by  the  government ;  and  these  again  have  found 
it  necessary  to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  some  Euro- 
pean power  through  its  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Thus  the 
French  ambussador  is  the  known  and  acknowledged  protector  of 
all  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  including  the  Haro- 
lates;  and  the  Russian  ambanador  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
all  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite.  Hence  in  Syria,  the  French  may 
always  count  upon  a  powerful  body  of  partisans  in  the  Maronites; 
and  the  Rusuans  on  one  ec[ually  devoted  in  the  Greeks.  But  the 
Druzes,  so  soon  as  they  abandon  the  outward  profe8»on  of  Mu- 
hammedanism,  belong  as  Dnizes  to  no  acknowledged  sect,  and 
have  no  protector;  and  on  the  other  hand,  England  has  no  hold 
npon  the  sympathies  of  a  mngle  native  in  Syria.  Hence  it  early 
occurred  to  the  missionaries,  as  it  must  to  every  impartiat  observer, 
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(bit  the  trae  policy  of  Englam),  in  refenaec  to  Sjrria,  would  be 
to  throw  tbe  shield  of  her  protection  orer  tbe  Drnxe  nation  in  ila 
tltempts  to  obtain  instructioo ;  and  tbiia  Kcure  a  hold  upon  the  at 
fectioBfl  of  a  portion  of  the  natire  population. ' 

The  jear  1839  pissed  away  without  important  changes  la 
Uoant  Lebanon.  The  theatre  of  war  had  been  transferred  to  the 
panes  of  the  Eui^rates;  the  great  battle  of  Nezib  took  ^ce,  and 
tbe  Turkish  army  was  annihilated.  But  in  the  following  year 
(1840)  the  powenof  Europe  determined  to  take  iolo  their  own 
hands  the  support  of  tbe  crambling  emiHre  of  tbe  Sultan ;  and  for 
this  end  to  drive  Mubaoimed  'Aly  ont  of  Syria,  the  posseanon  of 
which  by  bun  they  had  once  formally  recc^ised  by  treaty.  Eng- 
bnd,  unmindftil  of  her  true  policy,  despatched  a  papal  emissary 
irom  Constantinople  to  excite  the  Maronites  to  discontent  and  revolt ; 
and  this  emissary  [Mromiscd  to  them  the  chief  power  and  infinenee 
in  the  mountains  and  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Protestant  misstonariei^ 
wbo  had  ever  been  a  Ibom  in  tbar  nde.  Tbe  English  and  AostrisB 
fleets  appeared  before  Beirftt,  and  distributed  arms  to  all  the  mom- 
taineers.  At  this  moment  the  Emir  Beshir  was  active  in  altempt- 
ii^  to  quell  the  rebellion  in  the  mountains ;  and  bad  succeeded  in 
retaining  the  Dnutes  on  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  government 
This  position  of  affairs  unfortunately  bnn^bt  tbe  Druzes  into  hos- 
tility with  the  English  on  their  arrival, — a  conBequence  of  the  still 
more  unoatural  alliance  of  the  latter  with  the  bigoted  Maronites. 
The  Druzcs  were  insulted  and  neglected ;  nor  did  their  attitude  of 
hostility  cease,  until  the  Emir  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  former 
Inend,  and  embarking  on  board  the  British  fleet  retired  to  Malta. 
The  cities  along  the  coast  were  bominrded;  and  prodigies  of  valour 
are  recounted  as  wrought  against  the  defenceless  towns  of  Beirtitt, 
Sidon,  and  Tyre.  The  citadel  of  'Akka  was  destroyed  by  the  ez- 
pktsmn  of  a  magaiane.  Muhammed  'Aly  withdrew  his  armies  front 
the  country;  the  British  fleet  retired  from  the  coast;  and  Syria 
and  Palestine  returned  beneath  the  nominal  away  of  the  Sultan ; 
not  to  receive  from  him  protection  and  good  government,  but  to 
revert  aigain  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  insecurity,  from  which  at 
least  tbe  Egyptian  rule  had  set  them  free. 

Tbe  mianonaries  meantime  bad  retired  to  Cyprus  and  Jerus»* 
'  Bee  BiM.  BeMorche*  in  Palest  III.  p.  464  sq. 
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letn.  Tbey  now  retaroed  to  BurfU,  to  encounter  on  the  one  huid 
the  deadly  hatred  aod  pertecution  of  the  Maronite  patriarch  and 
his  followers ;  and  on  the  other  to  hear  the  Macedooiao  cry  oC  the 
Druzes,  now  more  cltunorooa  than  ever  for  ioatniction.  The  1^- 
lisb  bad  left  behind  is  Syria  a  corpe  of  officers  of  careers,  all 
^cked  men,  vbose  headquarters  were  at  Beirut,  and  to  whom  was 
iotrusted  the  du^  of  making  a  military  survey  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  watching  ova-  Ae  British  interests.  These  ofiScers  couM 
not  iail  to  perceive,  that  the  proper  line  of  policy  for  Eiq;- 
land  was,  to  condliate  the  Druzes,  and  aid  than  in  their  efforts  t» 
euasdpate  their  minds  from  the  thnldom  and  darkness  of  ages. 
Tbey  made  the  proper  representations  to  their  government  at  hone; 
and  the  deared  promise  of  protection  to  that  extent  was  under- 
stood to  be  promptly  given.  It  might  be  supposed,  thatall  obstacles 
to  direct  missionary  effort  among  the  Druzes  were  now  at  an  end ; 
uid  the  missionanes  did  indeed  decide  to  go  forward,  and  did  open 
«  sdiool  in  Deir  el-Kamr  itself  for  the  sons  of  the  Sb^bs ;  besidw 
several  common  schools  in  other  places.  Tbey  teemed  to  have  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  die  Sheikhs;  andwherevertbey  went,  they 
recdved  the  kindest  treatment,  and  were  hailed  as  friends  already 
known.  Even  the  highest  of  the  'JlkAl  received  them  into  tber 
KhOlvxha  (chapels)  almost  as  breAren.  Their  houses  were  fre> 
quented  every  day ;  and  their  books  sought  with  avidi^.  FrfNn 
Anti-Lebanon  and  from  Haur&n,  Druzes  came  to  make  the  ae- 
quaintance  of  the  missionaries,  to  see  their  schools  and  to  obtain 
tb^  books;  and  more  was  probably  accomplished  in  these  respects 
in  two  months,  than  in  all  previous  years.'  But  notwithstanding 
this  fmr  appearance,  two  powerful  obstacles  soon  intervened  to 
check  their  efforts ;  and  then  a  change  came  over  the  Druzes  them- 
selves ;  80  that  no  one  can  yet  foretell  what  the  aid  shall  be. 

The  firat  and  most  pressing  of  these  obstacles,  though  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  permanent,  was  the  inveterate  hostili^  of  the  Maronite 
clergy  to  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  also  towards  the  Druzes. 
The  Maronite  patriarch,  possessing  au  uikcontrolled  influence  over 
all  his  followers,  who  compose  by  far  the  dominant  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  mountains,  felt  of  course,  that  the  power  of  him- 
self and  his  nation  was  likely  to  be  weakened,  should  the  Druzes 
■  Hisrionary  Herald,  June  1842,  p.  28a 
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actaally  come  'under  EogUih  protection,  and  be  penuitted  to  re- 
care  instnictioB.  He  therefore, on  the  ooehand,  applied  at  Coo- 
stantiDOple  for  pennimon  to  drive  the  missioDBnes  out  of  the  coiut> 
ti;,— a  request  to  which  the  Anmican  rendent  at  the  Porte,  from 
mistaken  Tiews  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  conntiies, 
'  was  ready  to  yield ;  but  which  the  American  govemmeot  at  home 
immetliatdy  met,  by  pron^itly  adopting  decisive  measures  to  secure 
to  the  misaonaiiesia  the  Turicisb  empire  the  protection  denred. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  the  patiiareh  used  every  eSbrt  to  alienate  and 
excite  the  Maronites  inhaUting  the  Druze  dislricts.  He  interfered 
•0  forcibly  with  the  education  of  the  Druze  children,  that  to  avoid 
en  open  rupture,  the  Druze  Sheikhs  of  Deir  el-Kamr  were  con- 
strained to  allow  the  school  to  be  broken  up,  which  the  misnon- 
aries  had  established  there  hj  th^r  own  invitation,  and  for  thor 
own  children.  The  large  sums  of  money  sent  by  the  govemmeDts 
(^EVance  and  Austria  for  the  sufferers  in  the  late  war,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch,  he  was  understood  to  have  hoarded 
up  for  military  purpo«a ;  and  finally,  the  new  Emtr  of  the  house 
of  Shdftb,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Beshlr,  a  man  without 
talent  or  authority,  was  surrounded  by  a  council,  the  evident  dengn 
of  which  was  to  strip  the  Druze  Sh^chs  of  all  their  power.  The 
Druzea  w^e  goaded  to  extremity ;  and  inquired  of  the  British 
aothorities  whether  they  shouhl  be  fwoteeted  in  di8r^;ardiDg  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  patriarch ;  supported,  as  they  seemed  likely  to  be,  from 
Constantinople.  The  British  authorities,  whose  friendly  relations 
with  the  Druzes  had  already  been  somewhat  disturbed,  answered  in 
the  negntive.  The  Sheikhs  then  determined  to  defend  themgelvcs 
as  well  as  they  could;  and  at  length,  early  in  October,  A.  D.  1841, 
the  lesden  of  the  feudal  fomilies  at  the  bead  of  their  men  poured 
into  Deir  el^amr,  where  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Haronites;  pillaged  half  the  town,  and  besi^ed  the  Emtr 
of  the  mountains  in  his  palace.  The  patriarch  proclaimed  i 
crusade,  and  ndered  his  bishops  to  raise  troops  and  march  agwnst 
the  rebels.  They  assembled  some  four  or  five  thousand  men  at  a 
point  about  four  milei  from  B^rfit,  and  remained  stationary,  ex- 
cept making  exouiwons  to  bom  Druze  villages  and  rob  thnr  ton- 
plea.  Meantime  the  Druzes  became  masters  of  Deir  el-Kamr  and 
of  the  pertonof  the  Emir,  whom  however  Ihey  set  at  liberty;  and 
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iotlomtig  op  their  success,  were  able  to  dislodge  the  hostile  troops, 
md  drive  the  Maroaitq  out  of  the  Dnize  tenitoiy  proper,  aod  he- 
jobA  the  river  of  BdrQi  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  close 
of  the  year  184 1.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  Maronile  pat^ 
arch  were  prostrated  for  the  time,  and  hava  so  remained.  1^ 
Druzes  had  recovered,  if  not  th^r  former  ascendencj'  in  the  moun- 
tain, yet  at  least  an  eqai  ponders  nee ;  aad  they  now  renewed  their 
intercourse  with  the  missioliaries,  with  even  more  friendly  sppear- 
SQces  than  before.  All  the  common  schools  which  bad  been  in 
<q>eration  befere  tbe  war,  four  in  number,  were  resumed,  and  re- 
quests were  made  that  others  might  be  established.  The  Turkish 
government,  which  had  remained  torpid  dimng  this  dvit  war,  now 
b^an  to  act.  The  imbecile  Emtr  Bcshir  was  deposed  and  re- 
paired to  Constantinople.  The  Serukicr  Pasha  arrived  at  BeirAt 
from  Constantinople  to  regulate  the  a&in  of  the  mountain,  and  pat 
himself  in  conference  with  the  Sheikhs  of  both  parties.  The  re- 
sults thus  far  seemed  favourable  to  the  ht^ws  and  objects  of  the 
mission  j  but  it  was  and  is  obvious,  that  yean  must  still  elapse  ere  Ute 
evil  pasmons  thus  aroused  can  subside;  and  before  tbehati^,  aid 
tbe  excitement,  and  tbe  bloodshed,  and  the  devastation,  occasitmed 
byUiis  war  can  pass  away. 

The  other  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  misnonaries 
among  the  Druzes  at  that  time,  (the  autumn  of  A.  D.  1841,)  wis 
an  accompaniment  of  the  protection  proposed  to  be  granted  to  that 
people  by  the  English  governments  It  arose  from  the  de«re  of  a 
portion  of  the  church  of  England,  to  give  a  peculiar  t^aracter  to 
that  protection.  Instead  of  aiding  and  eocouragiog  the  Druzes  by 
their  own  efforls  and  in  their  own  way  to  carry  out  their  own  strong 
desires  for  instruction  and  cultivation,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  plan  to  make  the  Briteh  protection  dependent  on  Ihw 
reception  of  teachers  from  tbe  English  churdi  exclusively.  Aa 
influence  was  for  a  time  at  work  among  the  Druzes  in  furtherance 
of  sncb  a  plan  j  but  as  tbe  English  government  did  not  see  fit  to 
afEbrd  tbe  anticipated  protection,  tbe  further  agitation  of  this  qiie«> 
tion  was  of  oourse  suspended ;  and  has  not  since  been  among  the 
difficulties  io  the  way  of  the  miEsionarie& 

But  othn-  and  greater  difficulties  were  impending.  In  tbe  veiy 
firrt  tnoBth  of  the  year  1842,  another  of  those  ivpad  eKtemal 
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chai^^  and  sodden  rerolutioDa  to  which  the  Eut  is  sul^eet,  came 
orer  Ibe  scene  of  things.  When  the  Turkish  government  sent  ihe 
Seraskier  Pasha  to  Beirfit  to  look  into  the  causes  of  the  late  moun- 
lain>war,  and  the  Dntze  Sheikhs  vere  summoned  to  meet  him,  they 
received  the  impression  that  the  ambassa<k>r3  of  the  great  powen 
at  CoDstantinc^ie  had  demanded  the  punishment  of  their  nation} 
•nd  the;  again  applied  to  the  British  consul-general  to  know  if  he 
would  afibrd  them  protection.  Having  ascertained  that  he  had  no 
airthori^  to  make  any  pledge  in  th«r  bebair,  tbey  felt  that  no 
other  hope  remained  to  them,  but  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Turks. 
Tix  latter  received  them  kindly,  and  agreed  to  favour  their  cause 
and  sustain  tb«n  against  the  Maroniles,  provided  they  would  con- 
sent to  become  Muslims  and  receive  Muslim  teachers  and  schools. 
To  these  conditions  the  Dnizes  felt  constrained  to  submit ;  and  ibey 
diditprobaUy  with  the  less  hesitancy,  because  the  natitm  have  hereto- 
fore always  passed  as  Mohammedans  in  public ;  doubtless,  with  Ihe 
same  degree  of  ancerity  then  as  now.  Accordingly  a  Turkic 
Pasha  was  for  the  first  time  sent  to  rule  over  the  tribes  of  the 
mountains ;  a  Muslim  miaion  was  begun  among  the  Dtuzes,  and 
Mtwlim  schools  established.  One  Emir,  long  known  as  a  Muslim 
at  heart,  dismissed  two  of  the  misuooary  schools  in  bis  district ; 
bat  Ibe  Shokhs  of  the  adjacent  district  disapproved  of  his  course, 
kept  up  tbe  schools  in  their  own  villages,  and  paid  little  regard  to 
the  Turkish  authority.  There  was  and  is  no  evidence  of  hostility 
10  the  misnonaries  or  tfaeir  schools ;  but  the  whole  mov«nent  was 
imderstood  to  be  a  political  arrangement  to  secure  the  protection 
of  tiie  Sultan  in  this  emei|[en<^, — an  arrangement  which  do  obc 
supposed  could  be  of  long  contiauance. 

This  course  of  events  naturally  served  still  more  to  prostrate 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Maronites  as  a  body.  Indeed  tbc 
patriarch's  power  became  thus  so  completely  annihilated,  that  be 
fled  into  one  of  his  retired  mountain  fastnesses,  to  avoid  being  hiffi- 
self  taken  ont  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  what  the  next  move- 
ment vroold  be,  no  one  could  tell ;  but  those  best  informed  wwe 
hwldog  fisrward  witb  audety  and  dread  to  Ae  probable  outbreak 
of  another  civil  war.  Tbe  Turkish  Fadia  appears  to  have  antioi* 
pated  a  similar  resolt;  and  in  order  to  preveot  it,  ^  an  a«t  of 
treachery  so  commoo  in  Turkish  history,  he  seized  tba  leadii^ 
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Sheikhs  of  the  Dnizes  uid  conTeyed  them  fint  to  IKdoD  and  tbea 
to  Beirfit,  where  they  continued  to  be  held  u  prisonen.  Thii 
measure  had  its  intended  effect,  in  disabling  the  Dnizes ;  for  the 
nation  was  lef^  without  leadeis ;  but  it  also  of  course  destroyed 
ev&i  the  show  of  confidence  towards  the  Turks,  and  threw  Ibe 
Drozes  back  upon  their  own  devices  and  resources.  Occasional 
transient  outbreaks  against  the  Turkish  power  took  place  among 
them  and  the  neighbouring  Melftwileb  during  the  nimmer ;  but 
these  were  soon  quelled.  AD  this  time  the  ambassadors  at  Con* 
stantinople  were  understood  to  be  ur^og  Ihe  Sullan,  \p  divi'te  the 
government  of  the  mountain ;  and  to  suffer  each  party  lo  select  its 
own  bead,  to  govern  each  according  to  its  own  custonu,  subject 
directly  to  the  Turkish  power.  Recent  public  documents  ( 1843) 
inform  us,  that  the  Porte  has  assented  lo  this  plan;  and  that  the  Ma- 
rooites  are  to  be  ruled  by  one  of  their  own  Sheikhs  nominated  by 
themselTes;  and  the  Druzes  in  like  manner,  by  any  Muslim  Sheikh 
whom  they  may  select,  not  of  the  family  of  Sheh&b-  their  former 
rulers.  These  ebiefe  are  to  bear  the  title  of  KAim  Mak&m  or  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  ar«  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Pa^a  of  Sidon. 
The  appointments  have  been  made ;  and  the  plan  is  now  in  ope- 
ratioi).  What  the  result  will  be,  none  can  tell ;  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected,  that  the  volcano  of  fierce  passions  which  so  recently 
raged  throughout  the  mountains,  though  for  the  present  quelled, 
should  yet  prove  to  be  wholly  extinct. 

In  the  mean  time,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  door  which 
seemed  opened  to  the  missionaries  among  the  Druzes  has  thus  been 
partially  closed ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gteat  persecuting 
power  of  the  Maronite  patriarch  being  now  put  down,  the  Marixt- 
ites  themselves  residing  among  Ihe  Druzes  are  ready  to  receive 
iBStruction  from  the  misnooaries,  and  are  demanding  schools.  Their 
language  is :  "  We  have  no  fiirther  fears  of  tbe  patriarch ;  and 
schools  we  will  have."  To  this  cry,  however,  the  mismonariee 
have  been  compelled  to  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  not  from  any  distrust  as 
to  the  rincerity  of  the  poor  people  who  made  this  app^,  nor  from 
any  fear  of  interference  from  tbe  powen  HtM  be ;  but  because  the 
churches — our  own  churches  here  at  houM — do  itot  provide  them 
with  die  meus  to  go  forward  in  amwa  to  the  similir  cries  (tf 
dyiogtl 
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Y«t  in  all  tbese  trTing  drcnmstances,  the  coarse  of  the  Ameri- 
cin  missionaries,  so  far  as  tbe;  can  act  at  all,  caoitot  be  otherwiBe 
than  plain.  They  are  upon  the  groond ;  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  langoage  and  the  habits  of  the  pec^le ;  (hey  possess,  and  hare 
long  possessed,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  Uie  leaders  of  the 
Druzes,  and  also  of  the  people  both  Druzes  and  Maronites.  Their 
imly  duty  is  to  enter  in  at  every  door  which  Providence  shall 
throw  open  before  tbem,  and  which  no  man  can  long  shut  Let 
them  go  forward  at  the  call  of  the  Druzes  or  of  the  Maronites,  and 
cast  themselves  upon  their  confidence ;  and  then,  if  no  foreign 
power  will  afford  them  protection,  the  people  of  the  mountains 
will  themselves  protect  them.  Let  them  also  be  supported  here 
at  home.  They  are  the  agents  of  the  American  churches;  and 
they  cannot  go  forward  a  ungle  step,  but  as  the  churches  encou- 
rage them  and  famish  them  the  means.  The  Druzes,  the  Maron- 
ites, the  momitaineers  of  Lebanon,  are  knocking  at  your  door ;  of 
you  they  ask  light  and  life.     See  that  their  cry  for  help  be  not  in 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  full  of  encoaragement  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lcffd  is  moving  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  the  &eld8  are 
already  white  for  the  harvest  The  East  has  for  ages  been  the 
scene  of  external  revolutions;  but  the  oriental  mind  has  long 
remained  stationary  and  stagnant  That  stagnant  pool  is  begin- 
ning now  to  effervesce.  The  light  and  power  of  European  civili- 
zation and  science  and  art  are  rushing  in  witb  renstless  force ;  and 
are  borne  on  with  increasing  enei^  by  ever;  steamer  that  foams 
through'  the  Dardanelles  and  along  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  Frank  traveller  already  feels  the  effects  of  these  nughty  influences, 
as  he  wanders  at  will  and  securely  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  And 
Constantinople,  or  through  the  midst  of  the  wildest  deserts ;  where 
twenty  yean  ago  he  would  have  been  followed  with  curses  and 
with  stones,  or  might  have  paid  for  his  temeri^  with  his  life.  How 
has  the  Mussulman  already  cast  off  his  prejudices ;  how  changed 
already  is  the  Druze,  to  invite  among  his  people  the  ministers  of 
another  relig^ !  Soon  the  nothings  of  a  nominal  Christiamty, 
and  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  Islam,  and  the  monstrous 
fables  of  (he  Diuze,  will  be  done  away ;  but  what  diall  come  up 
in  thar  place  t    For  the  answer  ta  this  question,  the  churches  of 
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Cbristeodom,  yea  the  charcbes  of  this  land,  are  re^ioiisible.  B*- 
fore  another  half  century  shall  have  rolled  away,  in  the  providence 
ofGodtho^will  be  seen  reFoiutiona  in  the  oriental  miud  and 
oriental  norld,  of  which  no  one  now  has  even  a  foreboding^. 
Brethren,  (be  time  is  short ;  the  crisis  rushes  on ;  let  os  awake  and 
be  prepared. 
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ON  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  EDITIONS  OF  THE 
GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

IifCLUiMitii  A  NoncB  or  Hahh'b  EoiTitxt  bepbihtbd  in  Nbw>Yobk.' 

B;  M.  Sjpun,  Prof,  in  the  Thaol.  Sem.  Audorer. 

The  re-publication  of  thb  important  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  our  country,  and  with  such  arrangements  as  are  adapted 
to  multiply  the  copies  to  any  required  extent,  makes  a  kind  of  era 
in  Sacred  literature  for  this  western  world ;  and  deserves,  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  stJIl  more  important,  some 
special  notice  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  writer  does  not  intend,  on  this  occasion,  to  limit  himself 
merely  to  the  volume  in  question.  There  are  more  important  pnr- 
poses  to  be  subserved,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  than  the 
publication  of  a  crUique  simply  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  under  consideration.  How  did  this 
edition  become  what  it  is  ?  By  what  steps  has  sacred  criticism  ar- 
rived, at  last,  to  a  state  in  which  it  is  competent  to  issue  such  a 
publication?  These  are  questions,  the  answer  to  which  involves 
not  a  little  of  investigation.  A  full  and  proper  answer  to  them 
must  also  include  many  things  highly  interesting  and  important  to 
be  known  by  the  studious  youth  of  our  country. 

What  the  writer  designs  to  say  in  the  sequel  is  connected,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  directly  with  the  genetic  history  of  the  volume 
before  us.  It  cannot  be  inapposite,  therefore,  to  pursue  this  history 
to  such  an  extent,  as  will  serve  to  place  the  most  interesting  facts 
concenied  with  it  distinctly  before  the  reader. 

'  NovDM  TEaTAMSNTTM  Gbaece,  ProreGsor.  Edilk)  Americana  etereo- 

poat    J.  A.   H.   Tittmannum    olim  typa ;  curante  Edvardo  Robinson, 

Prof-   LipB.  ad   Fidem  opiimonim  S.T.  D,    Neo-Eboraci:  Suniptibm 

Libronim  gecnndii  curis  recognovit  et  typis  Leamit  et  TVoid.  Bosioniae 

Le«tionamque  Varietatem    notavit  apud  Crocker  at  Brewfter.    1842. 
Adgustdb  Hahk,  in  Acad.  VratisL 
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Every  me  who  knovs  that  the  art  of  pnating  is  an  invention 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ihust  of  course  know,  that 
all  books,  antecedent  to  that  period,  existed  only  in  manuscript, 
and  were  published  fiy  the  slow  and  eipen^ve  process  of  being 
copied  out  one  by  one.  Years  of  course  were  demanded  for  the 
completion  of  any  large  volume,  that  is,  to  complete  a  single  copy 
of  it ;  and  of  course,  years  almost  indefinite,  as  to  the  sum  of  them, 
for  the  completion  of  any  laj^e  number  of  copies.  > 

How  much  this  would  enhance  the  price  and  limit  the  circula- 
tion of  books,  needs  no  illustration.  The  darkness  which  the 
Romish  hierarchy  had  spread  over  all  Europe,  by  prohibiting  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  the  discour- 
aging of  the  general  study  of  other  books,  and  even  of  many  of  the 
sciences,  made  such  a  condition  more  tolerable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  than  we  can  well  imagine  at  the  present 
day-  When  Heaven  was  deigning  speedily  to  shed  new  light  over 
the  world  by  the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  it  prepared  the 
way  for  these  new  suns  of  righteousness,  by  ushering  in  the  morn- 
ing star  of  the  art  of  printing. 

It  was  only  in  A.  D.  1514,  three  years  before  Luther  abjured 
the  papacy,  that  the  fir^t  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek, 
was  printed  at  Complutum  (now  Alcala)  in  Spain,  as  the  fifth  vol- 
ume  of  the  noble  Complutensian  Polyglott,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes.  This  last  great  work 
was  begun  in  1502,  by  the  united  labours  of  the  cardinal  and  bis 
learned  coadjutors.  The  whole  work  makes  six  volumes;  and  the 
publication  of  it  to  the  world,  that  is,  its  circulation,  was  delayed 
by  various  causes  until  the  year  1523. 

Before  the  period  just  named,  nothing  more  than  some  scanty 
extracts  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  put  to  the  press.  In  I486, 
the  byoms  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  (Luke  c.  1)  were  printed  at 
Venice,  in  the  appendix  to  a  Greek  Psalter.  In  1504,  the  first  six 
chapters  of  Jc^n  were  printed  also  at  Venice,  in  an  appendix  to  a 
book  containing  the  Songs  of  Gregory  Nazianzeu  translated  ioto 
Latin.  In  1514,  John  1,  I'-14  was  reprinted  at  Tubingen.  Id 
1520,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  printed  at  Wittenberg  by 
Melanclhoo.    These  are  all  the  scraps,  l^t  have  as  yet  been  found, 
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of  tbe  New  Testament  published  in  any  way  by  mraoa  of  the  prea^ 
before  the  Camplatensran  edition.  To  Cardinal  Ximenea  tbea 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  conceived  anif  executed  the  plan  of 
presenting  to  the  world,  by  the  nae  of  the  then  noTel  and  yet  very 
appropriate  means,  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Nevr  Testament. 

It  has  of  course  been  a  matter  of  msch  inqbiry,  what  and  bow 
many  codices  were  employed,  in  making  out  the  teitt  of  this  edititm. 
The  manuscripts  are  not  described,  in  the  preface,  with  any  good 
degree  of  precision.  The  general  persuasion  among  critics  now  is, 
that  they  were  among  the  more  recent  codices,  and  therefore  not 
of  tbe  highest  value.  The  probability  is,  also,  that  only  a  small 
nnmber  of  them  were  employed.  But  that  an  honest  use  was  in 
general  made  of  them,  and  that  Ximenes  did  the  best  that  the  time 
and  means  and  state  of  criticism  allowed,  although  fiercely  denied 
by  Semler  and  others,  seems  now  to  be  generally  conceded.  Tbe 
controverted  passage  in  1  John  5, 7  (the  three  witnesses)  appears 
in  the  Coraplutenuan  text,  and,  as  is  now  generally  believed,  must 
probably  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  tbe  editors,  from  tbe 
Latin  Vulgate.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  Ximenes  bad 
possesion  of  any  Greek  manuscript  which  contained  this  passage. 
Some  of  his  manuscripts  were  kept  at  Alcala,  and  some  were  loaned 
to  him  by  the  Pope,  from  the  Vatican  library. 

Having  thus  taken  a  summary  view  of  the  point  of  transition 
ftom  the  manuscript  state  of  tbe  New  Testament  to  the  printed  state, 
let  us  go  back,  for  a  few  moments,  and  lake  a  brief  survey  of  tbe 
former  state,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Testament  was 
continued  and  published,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  or 
the  era  of  printing. 

1.  Tke  maiervjl  on  whic/i  it  tnu  written.  Originally  thia  was 
probably  papyrus,  that  is,  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papynis. 
Not  because  parchment  was  not  then  in  use,  but  because  parchment 
was  much  more  eiq>eDave  and  therefore  leas  common  than  papy- 
ras.  Not  improbably  some  of  the  Epistles  might  have  been  writ- 
ten on  parchment  But,  since  all  the  original  autographs  of  the 
New  Testament  writere  appear  to  have  perished  at  quite  an  early 
period,  (how  early,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  entire  certainly,) 
thia  ia  an  additional  coniidetation  to  suj^wrt  the  position,  diat  tbe 
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We  may  vny  naturally  suppose,  then,  (what  is  also  matter  of 
fact,)  that  the  Christian  churches  would  early  begin  to  write  their 
aacied  recoiA  on  fmMkment.  Coostwitiae  wrote  to  Eusebina  a  re- 
ipiest  to  bkbA  hin  fifty  copies  of  the  New  Testament  m  jttftf^tue, 
L  e.  on  prepared  skins,  probably  parchment.'  Jerome  speaks  too 
<tf  a  loss  in  the  fibrary  of  Pamphilius  at  Ccsarea,  as  repaired  m 
mtmbnmu,  i.  e.  by  books  written  on  parchment*  liieie  caa 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  at  a  pniod  cooaderably  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Conslantine,  the  use  of  parchment  was  common. 

In  the  toith  century  there  are  distinct  and  frequent  traces  of 
cotton  or  silk  pspcr,  p6fi§vi,  whidi  was  employed  instead  of  parch- 
ment. It  was  more  easily  put  into  the  form  of  a  book  or  codex  than 
parchment,  and  was  tar  las  expensive^  This  practice,  viz.  the  use 
of  this  awterial,  became  Tety  foetal  at  that  period,  and  continued, 
with  the  occasional  exceptions  of  a  few  mora  ezpensve  copies, 
down  to  the  era  of  ^nting. 

All  the  most  ancient  codices  of  the  New  Testament,  howerer, 
which  bare  outlived  the  rarages  of  time,  consist  of  parchment. 
Subsequent  to  these,  and  in  later  perioda,  we  me^  with  cotton, 
silk,  and  ercu  luen  paper. 

2.  Thtfarm  <^the  Codicu.  Most  anciently  this  was  doubt- 
less that  of  a  roll ;  like  the  rolls  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  still 
uuversal  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  The  inconTenience  of  thia, 
bowerer,  oocasioned  the  abandonment  of  it  at  a  very  early  period. 
Accordingly,  all  the  codices  now  extant,  are  in  the  form  of  our 
foKo  or  quarto  books,  and  contain,  usually,  only  a  few  sheets 
sewed  together,  so  that  the  whole  New  Testament  consists  of  many 
fatdaiiL  Those  which  are  on  paper,  for  an  obvious  reason,  admit 
of  larger  and  more  comprehenaive/aiocti/t,  than  those  which  are 
of  parchmeot  The  difference  between  a  proper  votum*  and  a 
eadiEz,  is  substantially  the  diSereoce  between  a  roll  and  a  book. 
But  these  words  are  often,  in  later  usage,  raiplt^ed  as  convertible 
terms  and  as  equivalent  to  each  otbo-. 

•  EuKb.  Vit.  Conat  IV.  36.  *  Bp.  Ul. 
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3.  The  wriHag  matervib.  The  nsaal  pen,  bs  at  present  in 
hither  Asia,  was  made  of  a  small,  delicate,  hard  reed ;  of  which 
there  are  many  specimens  in  this  country.  But  sometimes  a  pen 
(perma,  liL  a  quill)  was  employed ;  and  not  nnfrequently  as  iron, 
brass,  or  slrer  stylus,  formed  somewhat  like  our  present  steel  pens, 
but  usually  with  a  body  or  handle  attached  to  the  writing  part, 
which  was  slender  np  to  near  the  top,  and  there  was  usually  made 
broad,  for  the  conrenieDce  of  such  as  might  wish  to  write  m 
waxen  tablets,  and  be  able  to  make  erasures.  In  3  John  13,  the 
apostle  speaks  of  writing  dti  fiiXatw  ko!  xaXafov  by  ink  and  reed, 
«  with  a  reed  pen.  Ornamented  manuscripts  exhtlNt  a  great 
vaiiety  of  inks,  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  etc 

4.  Forms  ofihe  letters  and  mode  of  writing.  In  all  the  older 
manoscripta,  the  form  of  the  letter  is  what  critics  technically  name 
tmcial.  This  means  liter&lly  any  thing  (and  in  this  case  a  lette^ 
which  is  an  inch  in  length,  breadth,  or  height.  But  as  no  manuscripts 
were  written  in  a  hand  so  large,  the  expression  is  to  be  taken  as 
designating  what  we  now  call  a  large  text  hand,  or,*a8  we  expres 
ourselves,  any  thing  written  in  a^al  letters.  But  the  reader  must 
not  imagine,  that  these  capitals  were  uniformly  of  the  same  shape 
as  those  now  employed  in  printed  Greek.  On  the  contrary,  almost 
every  manuscript  differs  from  its  neighbour  in  some  of  the  minutis  of 
form ;  yet  tbe  small  cursive  letters,  which  we  now  empk>y  ahnost 
excluavelyin  printing  Greek,  did  not,  sofir  as  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty, make  their  appearance  in  New  Testament  mnnuscripls  untS 
tbe  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  After  this  period,  they  came  into 
almost  exclusive  use.  But  still,  there  was  a  great  variety  even  in 
the  forms  of  these,  as  well  as  in  tbe  uncial  letters.  Tbe  best  exhi- 
Intion  of  all  these  varieties  is  in  Montfaucon's  Palaeographia  GraecOf 
a  work  which  would  have  immortalized  the  author  as  an  antiqua- 
rian, if  be  had  written  nothing  else,  and  which  still  remaioa  the 
coryphffiUE  of  all  works  of  such  a  nature. 

As  to  the  mode  of  writing  in  the  older  manuscripts,  it  b  in  inost 
codices  continuous,  i.  e.  written  from  tbe  beginning  to  tbe  end  of 
each  Hne,  without  any  other  divi^on  or  separation  of  words  or 
indication  of  their  limits,  than  what  the  very  few  final  letters  of  the 
Greek  indicate.  The  Iota,  now  written  and  printed  as  subscript,  was 
andeotly  written  in  the  line ;  e.  g.  UOAEMOI  i.  q.  noXt^ify  JE- 
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KATES  i.  q.  itxixii,  nber«,  moreoTer,  short  0  and  ^  in  the  ]ast  sylla- 
bles, staod,  as  in  innumerable  cases  m  tbe  maDUScripts,  for  Si  aod  H. 
The  reader  of  manuBcripts  written  in  such  a  style,  must  of  course  be 
very  familiar  with  the  Greek,  in  order  to  read  correctly  and  with  fa- 
cility. Every  thing,  as  to  sense,  depended  on  the  division  of  words 
which  be  himself  made.  How  this  difficulty  was  in  some  measnre  re- 
medied,  after  a  while,  we  shall  see  in  tbe  sequel.  But  that  it  would 
naturally  give  birth  to  not  a  few  different  modes  of  reading  tbe 
text,  must  be  quite  obvious.  Thus  in  Phil.  3,4,  Gome  codices  have 
tMuiot  axoKovtm,  but  the  Cod.  Boern.  reads  ixaatoie  Ttoaoirtee, 
which  aiises  from  a  different  manner  of  dividing  tbe  text 

As  to  the  accaUs,  breathings,  and  Iota  subacript,  they  are 
generally  omitted  in  tbe  older  codices ;  at  least  the  accents  are 
omitted,  and  in  tbe  generality  of  them  tbe  breathings  and  Iota  sub- 
script also.  It  was  not  imtil  tbe  year  462,  wbeo  Eutbalius 
published  the  Acts  and  Epistles  ir  ortjov,  that  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  began  to  be  fully  both  accented  and  aspirated.  After 
ibis  work  of  Euthalius,  it  soon  became  somewhat  common  to  pro- 
vide the  Greek  text  with  the  apparatus  of  tbe  diacritical  sgns- 
Yet  codices  still  continued,  more  or  less,  to  be  written  without 
them.  It  was  so  late  as  the  tenth  century,  before  tbe  diacritical 
signs  of  the  Greek  became,  in  a  good  measure,  universal. 

Tbe  reader  is  requested  to  take  notice  of  these  facts,  because 
an  important  use  is  to  be  made  of  them  in  the  sequel. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  an  edition  of  tbe  Acts  and 
Epistles  i»  orijoif,  by  Euthalius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  about 
A.  D.  462.  Some  further  explanation  of  triij^oi  now  becomes 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  this  was  tbe  first  important  departure  from 
tbe  old  custom  of  writing  the  New  Testament  strie  cofUinu&. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  continuous  method  of  writing 
was  universal  or  without  exception,  until  about  thb  period.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  about  200  B.  C. 
made  use  of  some  diacritical  points,  which  answered  nearly  tbe 
same  purpose  as  tbe  oii^oi,  and  nearly  the  same  as  our  modern 
interpunction.  A  point  of  the  same  form  as  our  present  period, 
he  put  behind  the  last  letter  in  a  full  sentence,  and  near  its  top ; 
a  point  (of  the  same  form)  he  also  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
letter,  in  a  clause  which  we  should  mark  with  a  semicolon  or 
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coloD ;  and  a  point  plsced  at  tbe  middle  of  the  last  Icfta  tf  a 
word,  deooted  a  comma-claiHe.  The  additioa  to  the  text  of  ae- 
ceirtB  and  aspirates  ia  also  ascribed  to  die  same  indiTidiuI.  But, 
obriouB  SB  the  utility  of  all  his  diacritical  aj^taratua  was,  it  does 
.  not  appear  to  have  been  employed,  except  in  the  Kbeob,  tuS 
after  the  fifth  oentnrj  came  in.  Slowly  did  tbe  diacritical  Mgna, 
eren  then,  make  thor  way ;  so  that  at  last,  in  the  nintli  aad  tenth 
centuries,  they  became  all  but  uniTeml. 

So  far  B8  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference  bow  early,  or  how  late,  the  presrat  diacritical  apparatn 
was  employed  ia  the  heathen  Greek  acboob.  Enough  that  we 
cannot  trace  the  employment  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  with 
certainty,  to  a  period  antecedent  to  that  of  Eatbalius,  excepting 
indeed  some  mere  scraps  of  tbia  apparatus ;  and  that  we  hare  ftdl 
assnrance,  that  Euthalius,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Epipbanios, 
wrote  the  Scriptures  (Acts  and  Epistles),  xrt«  frptxrwdiW,  xo! 
ntfp  rdSf  ttgoanSm'  radr  i^ua,  daatVa,  ^ofjeia,  xfnXq,  atqtamofUr^, 
».  T.  il.  that  is,  be  wrote  the  acute  accent,  the  aspirate,  the  bary- 
tone  or  grave,  the  smooth  breathing,  the  circumflex,  etc' 

We  have  just  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  EuthaKus  (A.  D.  469) 
made  out  a  copy  of  the  Acts  and  Epstles  jr  tntiotg.  Although 
this  was  a  novel  thing,  as  to  the  codices  of  the  New  Testament  at 
that  period,  yet  it  was  not  in  itself  norel,  nor  was  it  an  original 
invention  of  Euthallus.  Josephus,  near  the  close  of  his  Archaeo- 
logy says,  that  he  had  comprised  it  in  twenty  books,  !|  Si  frnfiin 
mixott.  i-  c  and  <n  six  myriads  (60,000)  of  <rTq;oi.  This  shows, 
Aat  in  his  time  it  was  a  common  thing  to  write  in  this  way. 

The  obvious  advantages  to  unpractised  readers  of  such  a  metho<t, 
could  not  &il  of  being  duly  appreciated.  It  was  making  a  large 
advance  toward  our  present  punctuation.  A  brief  specimen  of  it, 
comprising  Tit.  2,  2.  3,  'frill  at  once  show  the  reader  tbe  truth  of 
this  allegation : 

nPESBTTyiS  NHifAMOTS  BINAZ 

SBM\OTS 

2SHPP0NAS 

triAlNONTAS  TH  nXSTE/ 

TH  ArAnrr  >• 

'  Bpiph.  de  pMider.  et  Uciw.  e.  Z. 
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TH  mOMONH 

m  KATASTHMATI  JEPOnPmiElS 

MH  JIABOAOTS 

HH  OINSi  nOAAQ  JEJOTAUMBNAS  . 

KAAOJUASKAAOTX 

This  specimen  is  from  the  Codex  Coislinianus,  and  is  copied  from 
MoDtfaucon.  It  exhibits  a  divi^on  of  words,  as  well  as  of  clauses 
which  accord  with  punctuation.  It  also  exhibits  the  Omega,  but 
omits  any  sign  of  the  aspirate.  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  so 
great  advances  were  made  all  at  once  by  Eutbalius.  A  small 
specimen  of  Acta  1,  1,  will  show  how  the  matter  probably  stood 
in  bis  day : 

TONMENnPSiTONAOrONEnOlHSAMIlN 

nEPinANTUNiieEO<I»lAE 
In  our  present  curuve  Greek  we  write  the  saote  thus : 

It  would  seem  quite  probable,  then,  that  the  first  adrancet 
toward  interpuDction  did  not  include  any  diTisioD  of  words;  but 
only  of  clausa-  Yet  eren  this  was  a  great  relief  to  the  reader. 
No  wonder  that  Euthalius  found  so  ready  a  welcome  is  his  im- 
pmvements,  as  to  Uie  mode  of  writing  out  the  New  Testament  text 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Gospels  were  written  in  the  same  man- 
ner, i.  a.  w  atijmf,  as  well  as  the  Acts  and  the  f^natles  edited  by 
Eothalius.  But  whether  these  ot^  were  introduced  by  himse^ 
into  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels^  or  by  some  other  poson,  is  not  cer- 
tsnnly  known. 

Erelong,  this  mode  of  copying  the  New  Teitameiit  began  to 
be  regarded  as  too  expensive.  Parchment  was  dear;  and  the 
volume  or  codex  was  made  too  bulky  by  this  process  j  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lines  were  not  half  filled  out  The  conse- 
quence was,  a  rdapse  into  the  old  method  of  filKag  onl  each  line ; 
fast,  at  the  same  time,  the  copyist  inserted  a  point  or  colon  where 
the  end  of  each  im^M  would  be,  so  that  the  reader  might  be  adrer- 
tised  where  he  should  make  his  pauses.  The  Codex  Cyprius,  as- 
signed b^  Monlfancon  to  the  eighth  century,  and  by  Schotz  to  the 
aittth,  e^bits  a  oomplete  apecimea  oitha  mode  of  writing. 
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The  defect  in  this  however,  is,  that  one  point  (colon)  stands  for 
all  sorts  of  stops,  whether  period,  colon,  or  comma.  This  defect 
was  soon  felt,  and  after  many  different  substilules, — e.  g.  a  reviral 
of  the  old  diacritical  signs  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  already 
mentioned,  then  the  use  of  a  point,  and  also  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
in  some  manuscripts,  of  two  points  for  the  endof  a  sentence,— the  final 
result  was,  our  modern  and  present  Greek  interpu notion.  From  the 
tenth  century  onwards,  nearly  all  the  Greek  codices  exhibit  this,  al- 
though with  considerable  variety  of  forms  in  the  symbols.  Indeed, 
the  forms  of  interpunction  can  hardly  be  considered  as  stationary 
and  fixed,  until  they  became  so  by  the  art  of  printing. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  division  of  words,  as  exhibited  above  in 
thespecimen  of  the  Codex  Coislinianus,  would  soon  take  place,  after 
interpunction  had  become  an  object  of  attention.  But  still,  there 
were  always  some  wholoied  and  reverenced  the  antique  manusciipts, 
and  copied  them  out  in  all  their  peculiarities.  This  was  very  natural ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  some  of  the  more  modern  manuscripts  preserve 
the  form  of  the  ancient  ones,  and  consequently  the  mere  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  any  manuscript  does  not  entitle  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
any  just  and  valid  claim  of  antiquity.  Let  the  critic  beware,  more- 
over, since  such  is  the  state  of  the  case,  how  be  trusts  implicitly  in 
the  mere  absence  of  accents  and  of  Iota  subscript,  as  certain  indi- 
cations of  antiquity.  Down  to  the  tenth  century  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  write  in  this  way.' 

Go  the  other  hand,  the  breathings  belong  to  some  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  e.  g.  Cod.  Vaticanus,  Claromon- 
tanus,  San-Gallensls,  etc.  The  letter  //is  the  usual  symbol  of  the  as- 
pirate, and  when  thus  employed,  it  is  written  as  a  letter  in  the  same 
line  with  other  letters;  yet  there  a  a  variety  of  forms  or  symbols 
besides  this,  for  the  breathings ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
them,  moreover,  is  no  certain  test  «ther  of  antiquity  or  of  the  con- 
trary. 

Let  u  pause  ha%,  for  amoment,and  see  what  influence  the  fads 
now  before  us  ought  to  have  on  the  critical  e^)ositioD  of  the  New 
Testament 

JV*i>  tUvinoa  of  wordt  now  aittit^  in  oia^  copies,  no  jiuncfiutfum, 

'  See  MonlfancoD,  Pat.  Oraec.  pp.  S76, 376,  S95.    De  We(t«  Binleit.  $  29. 
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m,uo/'tbe{/'buidNi^,in  cases  where  a  better  diTisitHi 
CAD  be  made,  or  a  better  punctuation  or  accentuation  introduced. 
And  although  the  cases  are  few,  where  another  anil  different  dlvt- 
•ion  of  words  might  be  more  eligible,  and  few  where  the  accentua- 
tion should  be  changed,  yet  the  interpunction  is  far  from  being 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfecttoo.  Critical  editors  are  conslanlly 
taking  the  liberty  (as  they  have  a  right  to  do)  to  change  it ;  and 
not  a  litlle  remains  even  now  to  be  done,  (o  make  the  interponction 
in  all  cases  tally  in  the  best  manner  with  the  sense. 

There  are  still  some  other  ancient  divinons  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  which  we  roust  briefly  advert,  viz.  the  tcupalaui 
and  the  titlm-  So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Tertullian,  the  Mfialaut, 
eapitnla  or  chapteis,  of  some  kind,  were  in  existence ;  inasmuch  as 
this  author  mentions  them.'  So  also  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.*  Yet 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  common  use,  ontil  afler  £utha- 
Uns  published  his  Acts  and  Epistles,  in  which  he  introduced  them, 
arranged  accor^ng  to  his  own  views.  Betbre  this  penodf  there 
was  8  diversity  among  ihem ;  but  after  this,  the  codices  were  more 
generally  conformed  to  his  views,  at  least  the  Htehometrical  codi- 
ces, wfalch  were  copied  from  his.  At  the  bead  of  each  of  these  was 
a  brief  summary  (ixtfitfic)  of  contents,  a fler  the  mannerof  the  beads 
to  chapters  in  our  older  Bibles. 

In  respect  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  the 
Qospels,  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  about  the  nuddle  of  the  third 
century,  published  a  Harmony,  in  which,  almost  of  necessity, 
iiiqwtlaiM  were  introduced.  These  amounted  to  the  number  of  1162.* 
Eusebins  c^  Ctesarea  republished  this  work  with  some  changes  in  the 
cafHtula,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Afler  Euthalius 
had  published  bis  stichometrical  New  Testament,  (Acts  and  Epis- 
tles,) both  the  Amroonio-Eusefaian  capitula  and  his  were  received 
by  many  into  their  codices  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
Bat  these  being  so  numerous,  and  therefore  so  brief,  did  not  satisfy 
critical  readers.  Some  timein  the  sixth  century,  the  Gospels  received 
a  new  divi^on  into  larger  portions,  each  called  luXoi,  Lat  tUtdiu. 

'In  hiabook,  Ad  Uxoretn,  II.  c  S.        'See  Caesariua,  Dial.  I.  Respoiui. 
Also,  De  Pudie.  c  16.  39.    Epiphan.  Ancor.  c-  60. 

■In  Buwb.  HbL  Ecc  VII.  2& 
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The  ratio  between  the  tizJIm  and  nvfuleaa  viB  be  pere^ved  it  oooe 
from  the  statement  of  the  number: 

tlihit  lOf^Htaa 

Matthew,  68  366 

Mark,  49  336 

Luke,  83  343 

John,  18  £32 

The  greater  part  of  the  older  mannBcripta  of  the  Gospels  exhibit 
both  ritXot  and  MCfdXatu.  The  word  citlo;  tntcr^Hon  indicalcif 
at  usually  employed,  a  brief  hint  or  summaiy  of  contents. 

Matters  remained  in  this  state,  with  this  componte  and  perplex- 
ed arrBBgement,  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Hugo  de  St 
Caro,  a  Spanish  cardinal,  published  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  which  he 
introduced  a  new  and  different  divi«on  by  ekofUrs,  with  mbute 
•ubdivifiions  by  versa,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Concwd- 
ance.  Subsequent  to  this,  the  like  chapters  were  introduced  into  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards  into  the 
printed  editions.  The  divi^on  of  verses  introduced  by  Hugo,  waa, 
with  some  Tariations,  first  adopted  into  tbe  Greek  Testament  by 
Robert  Stephens,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  hia  Qreek  Testament, 
A.  D.  165L 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  whole  dirision  of  chapten  and  veisea, 
as  DOW  existing  in  our  New  Testament,  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It 
liea  upon  the  very  face  of  this  whole  matter,  moreover,  that  all  tbe 
chapters,  titles,  and  verses,  of  more  ancient  or  later  times,  are  of  do 
authority;  confer  do  obligation  on  the  interpreter,  nor  on  the  critic; 
and  can  be  looked  on  in  no  other  light,  than  merely  that  of  ccnve- 
nience.  What  a  pity  it  was,  however,  that  those  who  thus  made 
divinons  of  tbe  Scriptures  which  have  now  become  permanent,  did 
ttot  better  undeiatand  how  to  make  them  everywhere  with  nice  pro- 
priety !  Not  unfreqoently  have  they  separated  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  and  joined  U^etber  what  he  has  aeparated.  Tbe  common 
reader  is  of  course  sometimes  misled  by  all  this;  the  critical  one 
seed  not  be. 

Only  one  thing  more  demands  notice  at  present  After  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jews,  who,  during  each  year,  read  through  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  much  of  the  Prophets,  in  the  Byaag(^;ae  and  on  the 
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Sabbath,  dmdin^  tbem  into  Inrge  MctJoas  called  Pamhath  and 
^f/itanth,  Chrtatians  also  divided  the  New  Testament  (the  Apoc* 
aljpae  eaccepted)  so  as  to  read  it  through  in  th«r  chttrcbe&  These 
divinoas  for  mere  ecclesiastical  purposes  were  at  first  JiDy-fleven  in 
■Koaber,  corresponding  to  the  Sabbaths  and  special  Feasts;  in  later 
tmea  they  were  increased,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  nnmerous 
nint-days  kept  by  the  Romidi  church.  Eothalius  marked  them 
merely  1^  pladog  A  (odx^)  at  the  bead  of  them,  and  T  (rAo,-)  at 
the  end.  The  Greeks  called  them  nt^oaai  sections,  ufn^vtiaue 
leadings,  or  ApteftwjfUira  portions  to  be  read. 

Od  looking  back,  in  order  to  make  oiit  some  general,  critical, 
and  ample  result  from  the  view  which  has  now  been  taken,  we 
Cad  it  to  be  bri^y  and  plainly  this,  viz.  that  nothmg  but  the  mere 
tanple  t^en  ^  the  Greek  Teilammt  are  genuine  and  original. 
All  the  diacritical  apparatus,  accents,  interpunction,  breathings,  Iota , 
tabscript,  chapters,  verse^  lections  or  lessons,  or  whaterer  other 
marks  of  the  like  kind  were  added  to  the  original  text, — all  this  la 
et  no  ciitical  authority,  and  is  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of 
a  convenience. 

Such  is  the  diplomatic  tnstory  of  the  New  Testament  in  respect 
to  its  leading  traits,  and  such  the  results  that  flow  from  a  knowledge 
of  this  history. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  dividing  point,  from  which  we  started, 
viz.  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  1514,  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott.  My  object  is  not  to  give  a  minute  his- 
tory of  all  socceeding  piinted  editions,  but  only  of  such  as  belong 
to  the  genetic  history  of  the  edition  before  us,  which  we  have  sat 
down  to  review. 

Although  the  Complutensian  copy  was  the  first  priided  one; 
it  was  not  fubtitked  until  1622.  In  the  mean  time  Erasmus,  with 
his  characteristic  literary  activity,  had  set  about  printing  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  actually  published  one  at  Bfisle  in 
1516.  He  used  several  later  mannscripta  found  at  Bftsle,  and  Uie 
writings  of  several  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  viz.  their  quotations  of 
the  Greek  text,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  In  1519  he 
published  a  second  edition,  having  acquired  some  additional  manu- 
•eript  aid,  and  made  further  comparison  of  the  Father j.  In  the  third 
edition,  1522,  be  Brst  inaerted  the  text  in  1  John  6,  7  (the  hea- 
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venly  witoesses),  taken  TrofQ  the  Codex  Montfortianiu.  In  the 
fourth  edition,  15S7,  hemade  msDy  changes  of  bis  text,  especially 
from  companson  with  the  Complutenaan  copy.  Hia  last  edition 
was  in  1536. 

From  the  two  ori^nal  printed  sources  already  named,  flowed 
all  the  subsequent  editions  that  have  been  printed ;  with  occasional 
Tariations,  however,  in  some  of  them,  rusulting  from  a  comparison 
of  codices  not  previoualy  employed.  Only  such  will  be  here  men- 
tioned as  belong  to  our  present  oligect. 

The  famous  Robert  Stephens  printed  his  first  edition  of  ibe 
New  Testament  in  X546.  This  is  usually  cttlled  the  Mirifica,  be- 
cause the  preface  begins  with :  "  0  mthficam  regis  nostri . .  libera^ 
lilatem  !"  This  and  the  second  edition  (1549)  follow  closely  the 
Compluten^an  text,  admitting  but  very  few  variations.  The  third 
edition  (1&50)  named  Regit,  in  folio,  is  Stephens'  great  woili, 
in  which  he  had,  as  he  avers,  the  aid  of  fifteen  manuscripts ;  and 
is  founded  upon  the  filth  edition  of  Erasmiffi,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered,  had  conformed  in  bis  two  last  editions  reiy  muchto  the 
Complutensian  text.  In  his  fourih  edition  (I55I)  Stephens  first  in- 
troduced thedivi«on  of  the  text  into  verses.  la  1569,hi8  son  Robert 
printed  another  edition  without  the  distinction  of  verses.  Schott 
mistakes  this  for  an  edition  of  the  father.'   The  father  died  in  15601 

We  have  now  seen  that  thus  far  the  matter  of  history  pertain- 
ing to  our  present  Textus  receptva  stands  in  the  fbllowmg  position : 
Erasmus,  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  editions,  conformed  mainly  to  the 
Complutensian  text ;  probably  for  ecclesiastical  reasons.  Stephens, 
in  bis  principal  (third)  edition,  conformed  to  Erasmus,  but  added 
a  notation  of  various  readings  from  some  fifteen  roanuscriplK,  The 
Complutendan  itself,  the  earliest  edition  of  all,  was  published  from 
a  few  manuscripts ;  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  are  now  generally 
supposed  not  to  be  of  an  early  date. 

The  next  link  in  our  chain  are  the  editions  of  (he  celebrated 
Beza,  the  friend  and  successor  ot  Calvin,  at  Geneva.  His  was 
indeed  the  first  serious  critical  attempt  to  amend  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  His  first  edition,  in  1S65,  was  printed  at  Geneva 
by  Henry  Stephens,  the  son  of  Robert,  who  collated  the  fifteen 
manuscripts  that  had  been  owned  by  his  father,  and  gave  Beza  the 
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remits.  With  these,  and  hj  the  aid  of  the  texts  of  the  Compluten- 
sian,  of  Erasmus,  and  of  Stephens,  Beza  made  out  a  corrected  text, 
which  soon  obtained  great  credit  Id  Beza's  first  edition,  the  pre- 
face states,  that  he  had  corrected  the  text  by  the  aid  of  twenty-five 
manuscripts ;  but  the  second  edition  ( 1682)  makes  mention  of  only 
seventeen;  and  the  third  and  fourtk  (1589,  1698),  of  nineteen. 
It  is  now  supposed  by  many,  that  tffi  number  twenty-five  of  the 
first  edition  is  a  mistake  of  the  press,  fifteen  being  the  real  number 
of  manuscripts  possessed  and  compared  by  Henry  Stephens,  who 
inherited  them  from  his  father.  Some  small  accessions  were  made 
to  the  readings  of  these  fifteen  codices,  in  the  three  subsequent 
editions,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Codex  Claromont.  and  then 
of  the  Codex  Cantab.  These  editions  were  accompanied  by  cri- 
tical and  ex^etical  notes  from  the  hand  of  Beza,  and  also  by  a 
new  Latin  version  of  his  own,  as  well  as  by  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Besides  these  large-paper  editions,  he  published  six  small  ones, 
between  1566  and  1691. 

The  bfisis  of  Bezu's  text  was  the  third  edition  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens. But  from  this  he  departed,  whenever  he  discovered  what  he 
deemed  good  reason  for  departure.  Hence  his  text  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of'  independent  one  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  the 
real  and  substantial  basis  of  the  Textus  receptia,  as  we  shall  soon 
see.  The  high  reputation  of  Beza  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  he  had  among  nearly  all  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
soon  caused  his  editions  to  be  diffused  far  and  wide.  Of  this  the 
Elze^'lrs  afterwards  took  advantage,  and  published  what  was 
orelong  acknowledged  as  a  Textus  receptus. 

The  first  edition  of  these  famous  printers  bears  date  A.  D.  16S4, 
and  vas  in  16mo.  It  professes,  in  the  title-page,  to  he  printed 
"  from  the  Rtgia  and  other  most  excellent  editions,  with  great  care." 
Now  the  Regia  is,  as  we  have  seen,  Robert  Stephen'  third  edition 
in  folio,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  various  readings  of  fifteen  manu- 
scripts. Beza  made  this  his  basis ;  but  Beza,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  comparison  of  manuscripts,  here  and  there  altered  the  t(;xt  of 
Stephens.  But  how  did  the  Elzevirs  manage  in  these  cases  ?  Did 
they  follow  the  text  of  the  Regia,  or  Beza's  t  Hug  has  shown 
(^  58)  that  they  followed  Beza  in  all  cases  where  he  differed  from 
Stephens.     Of  course  the  "  aliis  optimis  editionibus,"  which  (m 
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the  title-page  they  profefs  to  follow,  meam  principally,  if  not  ei- 
cluavely,  the  editioDS  of  Beea.  His  name  was  iiMlustrioisly  oon- 
cealed,  because  it  would  be  obooxioos  to  the  Romaoists,  and  prqn- 
£ce  tbem  against  the  edi^on. 

Besides  the  edition  of  1624,  the  Elzerirs  published  othas  in 
1633,  *41,  '56,  '62.  Id  the  saaand  edition,  the  preface  annonnces  the 
success  of  the  work :  Texmt  ergo  haba  a&  omnAtit  rtceptttm. 
What  was  boastingly  or  for  pecuniary  pvirposes  thus  announced, 
woo  became  in  reality  matter  of  fact;  and  die  same  is  the  received 
text  of  the  present  day. 

Let  tu  now  see,  once  more,  on  what  groond  we  stand.  Era^ 
mus  conformed  his  fourth  and  fiflh  editions  mainly  to  the  Complo> 
ten^n  text.  R.  Stephens  followed  the  fifth  of  Erasmus  in  his 
Rtgia  or  third  edition.  Beza  adopted  the  Regia  as  his  general 
basic,  but  made  corrections  from  bis  seventeen  or  eighteen  manu- 
acripts.  Finally,  the  Elzevirs  did  in  fact  reprint  Beza ;  which  re- 
print became  the  model  for  all  succeeding  editions. 

De  Wette  speaks  slightly  of  these  last  editions,  and  of  Beza's.' 
Hug  has  given  a  tolerable  account  of  both,  with  a  little  of  Romidi 
colouring  thrown  into  (he  picture.  Griesbach,  more  tuo,  speaks 
•omewbat  contemptuously  of  both;  and  others  have  joined  abun- 
dantly in  this  outcry.  But  afler  all,  to  what  does  the  whole  amoont  1 
All  the  investigations  that  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  all  the  labour, 
immense  as  it  is,  which  has  been  performed  in  discovering  and 
comparing  codices,  has  In^ught  to  light  nothing  which  affects  a 
angle  fact  or  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  ProfiEssor  Norton, 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  genumeness  of  the  Gospels,  has  placed 
this  subject  in  its  true  light ;  and  to  his  account  of  this  matter  the 
reader  may  be  referred,  with  the  assurance  that  be  will  find  reasoa 
mough  to  believe  what  has  now  been  stated. 

The  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  manuscripts,  after 
all  the  zeal  which  has  been  exhibited  and  ncnse  that  has  been  made 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  respect  only  some  minntis  of  grammar, 
or  the  use  of  some  of  the  particles,  or  of  the  subjunctive  mode,  or 
other  things  of  the  tike  nature.  Were  not  the  subject  too  grave, 
one  might  be  almost  tempted  to  apply  the  partwiMt  numtet  of 

'  SiBititaag,  i  U. 
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Htfface.  '  Yet  after  all,  nothing  b  unimportant  that  itapeelB  the 
parity  of  the  text  in  such  a  book  as  the  New  Testament.  The 
writer  of  these  remarks  is  among  the  last  who  would  discourage 
■ny  proper  eflbrtJ  to  restore  the  ori^nal  text.  But  he  would  con- 
fidently exhort  the  tyro,  who  is  yet  but  n  novice  in  these  matters, 
not  to  stand  in  fear  that  diplomatic  criticism  will  yet  deprive  him 
of  bis  New  Testament,  or  of  any  one  of  its  doctrines  or  facts. 

It  remains  now,  in  order  to  complete  our  genetic  history,  that 
some  later  critical  editioos  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  briefly 
noticed. 

Walton,  pnblished  the  New  Tesfament  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  great  Polyglott,  ( 1657,)  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus;  and  In  the  sixth  volume  he  has  given  a  large  collec- 
tion o^^'Briou^  readings,  some  of  which  are  from  manuscripts  not  be- 
fore compared.  John  Fell  increased  these  by  still  further  comparison 
of  manuscripts,  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Oxford,  1675. 

The  first  really  substantial  critical  work,  however,  was  that  of 
John  Milt,  1707.  His  text  is  that  of  Stephens  in  his  Regia  or  thinj 
edition.  Many  new  readings,  the  fruit  of  new  collections  of  manu- 
scripts and  companson  of  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  are  supplied 
in  the  margin,  and  their  value  examined  and  'adjudged.  Besides 
this,  the  pre&ce  contains  the  canons  of  text-ciilidsm,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  text  down  to  that  period.  This  edition  was  repeated 
by  Kuster,  Amsterdam,  1710,  with  additional  readings  from  twelve 
codices.  The  edition  of  Mill  was  the  principal  means  of  calling 
forth  the  efforts  of  subsequent  critics,  on  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  excellent  J.  A.  Bethel  soon  followed  in  the  footsteps  t^ 
Hill.  Id  1734  he  published  a  New  Testament,  in  which  he  gives 
as  his  text, "  the  marrow  of  approved  editions,"  and  furnishes  the 
reader  not  only  with  the  various  readings  of  Mill,  but  also  with 
others  from  twenty-two  additional  manuscripts  compared  by  himself. 
It  was  Bengel,  who  by  a  long  and  attentive  study  of  manuscripts  had 
become  very  familiar  with  them,  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  clas- 
siiying  manuscripts  into,^ii»t/tej.  He  was  led  to  do  tbis  from  the 
similarities  which  he  observed  in  them  as  to  many  peculiar  readings. 
He  divided  them  into  two  great  families,  the  African  and  the  Asiatic 
The  importance  of  testimony  in  any  individual  manuscript  waa 
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tbns  dimiBifibed,  basnnicb  as  all  irhich  belt»ged  to  one  and  tbe 
same  family,  and  gave  the  same  te^mony,  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  independent  witnesses.  How  much  this  idea  of  daxtifi- 
cirfnm  bos  been  abused  by  Qnesbach,  and  some  other  sobseqaeot 
critics,  seems  now  to  be  generally  conceded;  at  least  it  is  so  in  Ger- 
many, and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  England.  The  late  Dr.  LaureRM 
has  discussed  this  matter  in  a  manner  that  will  long  be  rement- 
bered,  by  those  who  have  read  bis  essays  on  the  soli^t.  But  to 
return  to  Beogel ;  his  catidour,  discrimination,  coolness  of  judg- 
ment, and  sound  understanding,  are  acknowledged,  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  by  all  sober  critics. 

J.  J.  Wetstein  followed  in  1761,  in  a  large  work  of  two  Tol- 
umea  folio.  His  text  is  the  Regia  of  Stephens.  He  compared 
many  manuscripts  not  before  collated,  in  France,  England,  Holland, 
end  Germany.  The  result  of  his  labour,  as  well  as  the  various  read- 
ings before  collected,  be  gives  in  fais  margin.  He  describes  in  his 
Prolegomena,  the  codices  and  their  places  of  deposit  To  all  this 
he  has  added  a  copious  commentary,  principally  by  parallels  or  il* 
lustrations,  drawn  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  classics. 
This  is  a  work  of  profound  labour,  and  it  remuns  even  now  an 
excellent  storehouse  of  criticism.  He  had  a  leaning  to  the  party 
of  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland,  and  has  been  accused  of  partiality, 
particxilarly  in  his  commentary,  on  this  account.  Bat  his  accura- 
cy in  general,  as  to  tbe  statement  of  facts  respecting  the  manuscripts 
KoA  their  readings,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  call  in  question. 

Tbe  coiyphaeus  of  more  recent  times  was  J.  J.  Griesbach,  in 
his  New.  Testament,  Vol.  I.  1774.  Vol.  II.  1775.  But  a  second 
edition  appeared,  (Vol.  I.  Hal.  Sax.  et  Z^ond.  1796,  reprinted  by 
D.  Schnlz,  1827,  with  naoy  valuable  addidons;  Vol.  O.  1806,) 
in  which  Griesbach  introduced  all  the  additional  apparatus  that 
had  been  furnished  by  the  intervening  editions  of  Harwood,  1776; 
Mattbaei,1788;  Alter,  1796;  and  Birdi,  1788.  All  these  were 
critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  or  parts  of  it,  with  addi- 
tional various  readings  of  value.  Griesbach  incorporated  their 
results  in  his  new  edition ;  which,  <^  coorae,  gave  it  the  pref»ence 
over  all  others. 

With  Griesbach  b^tna  what  is  called  by  critics,  the  Jbcnmon- 
jyjfemiinrespecttothemaDUKriptsoftheNewTestament.  Webare 
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«li«»djwa),t)iatBengeI  gKTetbehintrapeetiBg^/bnuIief  of  manu- 
•cri[M9,  which  he  dirided  into  the  Africaa  sod  Asiatic.  Giieabach  car> 
ried  out  bis  idea  to  a  great  length.  Heiiiadethre«receiMioiis,Tiz.the 
Occidental,  the  Alexandrine,  and  the  Oriotlal.  To  each  of  these  he 
aangna  peouliar  dtancteiistics;  and  in  estimating  the  value  of  dwir 
testbiony  aa  to  any  readii^]  be  confonu  to  the  principles  wbicii 
he  thos  Jays  down.  After  all  be  coafesBea  that  there  is,  pK^>er- 
Ij  speaking,  only  one  Ttceuaaa,  viz.  the  Alexandrine.  Of  course 
be  prcfera  die  anthori^  of  this,  and  gires  its  reB<&Dgs  a  pre- 
doninance.  But  later  discsniow  have  shown  moat  abuntlant- 
Ij,  that  there  is  no  good  and  stable  foundation  for  snch  a  strict  sep- 
aration of  manuscripts  into  definite  classes ;  for  it  has  shown,  that 
titere  is  no  good  evidence  of  a  formal  and  proper  recension,  in  any 
case,  at  so  remote  a  period ;  that  all  the  manuscripts  of  every  class  do 
nore  or  leas  partake  of  each  other's  peculiarities,  e.  g.  the  Peshito 
or  old  Sjriac  Verskm  exhitnts  many  of  the  traits  of  the  so-called 
oceideotal  reomsion ;  and  that  an  estimation  of  the  value  of  read- 
iags  »nply  on  the  ground  <^  cUui  or  recension,  ii  altogether  inju- 
didona  and  impracticaUft 

Hug,  following  partly  in  the  steps  cf  Orieabach,  baa  laboured 
to  show,  that,  in  the  tUrd  centoiy,  Hesyehius  in  Egypt,  Lucian  at 
Antioch,  and  Origeo  at  Tyre,  made  out  re^ectively  different  and 
ear^iil  rtceDStona  of  tfc«  New  Tettament  text.  But  iti  this  he  has 
fiuled ;  or,  at  all  events  admitting  that  such  labour  was  perfbrmed 
by  these  individuals,  tbe  result  does  not  a{^ar  to  have  had  any 
oooaidevhie  and  p«mMient  influence  on  the  state  ef  the  New 
Testament  manoaaipts. 

f^ehhom  protested  loudly,  in  his  reviews  and  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, against  ^1  strict  conibrmity  of  ciiticism  to  mere  problematic 
receunoBs,  and  attacked  many  of  the  positions  of  Griesbach  with 
mnch  fiMXLe.  Respectable  followers  of  the  system  of  the  latter, 
among  wdl  informed  critics,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  find.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  other  text^books  than  Grieebach's  have  been 
maldiig  their  appearance  in  qmte  recent  times.  The  talents  and 
industry  of  Oneabaeh,  all  are  ready  to  admU.  The  correctness  of 
his  critical  views  throughout,  few  would  in  fact  now  Tentore  to 
advocate. 

A  most  strenaotB  and  able  opponent  of  hb  {dan  appeared  soon 
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«fter  the  puUicatioa  of  his  first  edition.  This  was  C.  F.  Hatthaa 
of  Moscow.  In  1782-S  be  published  the  New  Testament  in  twelve 
volumes,  Sto.  iji  which  be  has  given  variout  readings  from  more  than 
one  hundred  manuscripts  prindpally  at  Moscow,  some  of  which  are 
very  ancient  and  valuable.  With  indefatigable  and  almost  incredible 
labour,  he  himself  compared  all  these  maniecripts  thioogbouL  Ma^ 
thaei  totally  denies  the  ezisteace  of  any  ancient  recenraons,  and  pre* 
fen  the  authority  of  the  oriental  codices  at  Moscow  to  all  otheis.  Hit 
work  is  in  reality  a  great  and  estimable  one }  and  if  be  bad  been 
len  severe  on  other  critics,  and  on  other  manuscripts  than  those  which 
he  compared,  he  would  doubtless  have  enjoyed  much  more  of  tbe pub- 
lic favour.  The  valuable  readings  of  Matthaei,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  incorporated  by  Griesbach  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
New  Tertament,  Hal.  et  Lond.  1796,  1S0& 

More  recent  than  Griesbach,  is  another  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  ^  A.  i/L  Scholz,  VoL  L  IL  Heidelb.  1S20, 
1836.  S(^o1z  travelled  extensively  in  order  to  search  out  manuscripts, 
and  he  has,  without  any  doubt,  added  to  the  stores  of  criticism. 
Schott  calls  him  erudiiua  ac  diligeju  ;  and  De  Wette  speaks  of 
him,  as  having  *■  merited  new  rewards  in  respect  to  criticism ." 
But  his  work,  after  all,  seema  to  have  given  but  little  public  satis- 
faction. No  sooner  was  it  completed  than  the  call  was  londly  re- 
peated, from  all  quarters,  upon  Z^achmann,  a  philol(^;ical  antiqua- 
rian at  Berlin,  to  complete  the  new  recension  of  the  text  which  he 
had  undertaken.  Scholz,  like  Griesbach,  advocates  the  division  fajr 
recenacHis ;  but  he  makes  only  two,  viz.  the  Alexandrine  and  the 
Constantinopolitan.  Id  his  estimation  of  the  value  of  readings,  he 
gives  a  most  decided  and  even  undue  {Hrefereuce  to  the  latter.  Of 
couise  he  and  Griesbach  are  at  direct  variance,  as  to  the  principles 
of  estimating  the  proper  value  of  a  reading. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  recent  recensions  of  the  New 
Testament  text,  which  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale.  But  we  must 
take  some  notice  of  a  few  subordinate  editions  of  this  nature,  to 
which  the  New  Testament  before  us  has  made  reference,  and  which 
have  obtained,  through  their  cheajHiess  and  value,  very  wide 
circulation. 

In  1797,  the  late  Dr.  Knapp  of  Halle  published  a  ninw  octavo 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  select  varioos  readings. 
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Knapp  ID  tbe  main  follows  tiie  text  of  Qriesbat^,  io  hia  latest  e<li- 
tioDs ;  hilt  occasionally  be  differs  from  him,  in  cases  where  he 
judges  the  erideiice  to  preponderate  against  his  readings.  This 
edition  of  Knapp  has  been  five  times  repeated  in  Germany,  last  in 
1340 ;  am)  has  obtained  a  large  measure  of  the  public  approbation. 

Pn^essOT  H.  A.  Schott,  late  o!  Jena,  also  published  a  New 
Testament,  with  a  new  Latin  version.  The  first  edition  (1905) 
adopts  the  rensed  text  of  Griesbach ;  but  the  second,  and  espe- 
cially the  third,  differs  from  him  in  many  places.  Schott  depends 
(and  very  justly)  on  internal  as  well  as  external  evidence,  in  order 
to  establish  the  validity  of  any  reading. 

In  1S30,  J.  A.  H.  Tittmano,  Professor  in  Leipac,  published  a 
New  Testament,  with  a  text  conformed  to  his  best  critical  judgment 
The  work  of  Hahn,  now  before  us,  is  a  renewal  of  this  valuable 
publication,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  wilh  a  much  better 
apparatus.  Tittmann  was  a  man  of  eminently  sound  and  sober 
judgment. 

In  1824,  J.  S.  Vatcr,  at  Halle,  pobli^ted  as  edition,  in  which 
much  pains  was  bestowed  on  the  readings,  and  various  exegetical 
and  other  helps  were  added ;  a  useful  book,  in  many  respects,  to 
beginners  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  Romish  church,  Gratz  and  Van  Ess  have  published 
minor  editions,  founded  upon  the  Complutensian  text,  but  exhibitti^ 
other  readings. 

In  1831,  Lachmann  published  a  New  Testament  of  the  minor 
form,  professing  mainly  to  exhibit  the  text  as  contained  in  the 
oriental  manuscripts;  to  which  occanonally  he  furnishes  means  of 
correction  by  various  readings  from  the  western  sources.  To  this 
much  deference  has  been  paid  in  Germany,  among  critics.  There 
Sa  room  to  doubt,  however,  whether  the  judgment  of  Lachmann,  as 
exhibited  in  this  edition,  will  finally  stand  The  fint  volume  of  a 
larger  edition  by  Lachmann,  apparently  with  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  text,  has  quite  recently  been  published,  (IS42,)  in  wbidi 
the  critical  authorities  for  Ibe  various  readings  have  been  append' 
ed  by  the  younger  Buttmann.' 

'  In  the  imBU  edilion  (1831)  of  eordance  with  (he  view  here  given 
Lachmam)'aNewTeataiiienl>i>.461,  of  it  His  object,  theierore,  is 
be  exprenly  slates  hU  design  in  ac-    merely  dtpjtmuti^  if  he  hu  execu* 
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It  »  time  to  giv«  some  account,  at  leo^,  of  the  editton  <^ 
HahD,  a  reprint  of  which  now  lies  before  me.  Tauchnitz  of  t«ip- 
ak]  some  time  once,  expressed  a  wish  to  this  indefatigable  labourer 
in  the  department  of  diplomatic  criticism,  to  renew  tbe  edition  of 
Titlmum,  with  bdc^  improTements  as  he  might  make. 

In  addressing  hiauelf  to  this  formidable  labour,  Profl  Hahn  first 
of  all  reviewed  with  care  the  text  of  Tittmann.  In  this  be  found 
many  errors  of  the  press ;  specimens  of  which  he  has  given  us  in 
his  Preface.  The  uterpuncUon,  moreover,  be  found  to  be  fiiully ;  • 
as  also  the  use,  in  some  cases,  of  capital  letters.  He  foimd  some  read- 
ings admitted,  as  he  thought,  without  due  authority  of  manuscripls. 
The  accentuation  was  faulty  in  many  places;  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  writing  words  with  the  conmu,  e.  g.  x47ii  for  xaTn,  etc  The 
Iota  subsoipt  in  such  words  as  {I'xg,  omitted  by  Tittmann,  Hahn 
judges  to  be  wrongly  omitted,  and  has  restored  it.  The  circumflex 
removed  by  Tittmann,  in  such  words  as  9iUt^,  Itula^,  and  the 
like,  Hahn  restores.  Many  other  smeller  faults,  which  he  specifies, 
be  has  laboured  to  correct ;  as  well  as  the  defects  already  enume- 
'   rated  above. 

Thus  much,  as  to  correctness  in  the  printing  of  the  new  edition. 
Next,  as  to  the  choice  of  readings. 

Hahn  has  exhibited,  in  the  margin  of  the  work,  (he  various 
readings  of  Griesbach's  two  later  editions,  tboee  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  third  edition  by  Schuiz,  and  also  the  readings  of  Knapp,  of 
Scholz,  and  of  Lachmann.  Tbe  abbreviations  which  are  used  in 
referring  to  these  authorities,  are  all  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
preface.  The  variations  from  the  Textta  rteepiut  are  also  noted 
in  the  margin.  The  modes  of  designating  suspected  clEuises,  ami 
of  maridng  the  beginnii^  of  verses,  are  all  explained  in  the  pre- 

ted  hia  work  in  accordance  with  the  muBn  had  prepared  tbe  way  for  thia, 

viewB  which  he  give»,  and  not  a.  by  giving  nearly  a  diplometic  re- 

TKention  of  the  text.    Yet  Rinclt,  print  <•('  Qie  African  iDanuscriptB. — 

in  a  review  of  TiRcbendorfa  New  The  title  of  the  new  editkin   by 

Tuiament  of  1B41,  (Stud,  and  KriL  LachraaiiD,  mentioned  in  the  text, 

1842,  pp.  537,556,)  in  stating  the  is:   Novum  TEsTiMENTCM  Graect 

principles  of  criticism  which  this  el  Latine.    Car.  Lachmann  recen- 

editor  hasadopted,  laye,  tliat  Tisch-  suit,   Phil.    Buttmannus    Phil.    F. 

andorf  admits  of  no  reading,  un-  Oreecae  Lectionis  auctorilatea  ap- 

laas  it  is  Banctioned  by  the  African  pomlL    Tom.  I.    Berol.    1043. 
iMtimonieai  and  he  aiMs,  that  Uuh- 
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face,  and  appear  to  be  gecerally  easy  and  judicious.  The  capitals 
■t  the  b^oning  of  verses  not  commencing  a  sentence,  Pro£  Rob- 
inson has  veiy  properly  dropped,  and  substituted  the  mark  (')  in 
tteiT  room. 

The  received  text,  the  editor  says,  is  never  sbandoQed  without 
tbe  most  wdghty  reasons.  When  there  is  a  disagreement  among 
ditical  editors,  whether  it  should  be  admitted  or  rejected,  Hahn  has 
taken  care  to  note  who  are  for  it  and  who  are  against  it.  Where 
'  be  has  differed  in  judgment  from  other  critics,  the  nature  of  his  ap- 
peal to  them  adv^ises  the  reader,  who  are  with  the  editor,  and 
who  are  against  him.  In  some  cases  he  differs  from  all  of  ^em ; 
and  then,  although  be  does  not  state  bis  reasons  in  the  margin,  be^ 
cause  the  nature  of  his  plan  forbids  him  thus  to  enlarge,  yet  he 
asBores  his  readers  that  he  ueyer  ventures  to  dissent  from  all  the 
other  critieal  editions,  unless  be  has  what  he  deems  to  be  good  and 
forcible  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  ctitical  reader,  in  such  a  case, 
must  resort  to  Wetsteia,  or  Griesbach's  second  critical  edition  in 
two  volumes,  or  to  Schok,  where  he  will  6nd  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
authorities  on  which  the  judgment  of  Hahn  rests ;  or  in  case  he 
does  not  find  satisfaction  there,  he  must  resort  to  the  context,  and 
to  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  there  is  no  proper  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  editor,  in  this  case,  because  he  has  not  detailed 
his  reasons ;  for  to  do  this  would  be  to  swell  the  work  into  a  form 
so  lai^e,  as  to  frutfrate  the  object  of  making  a  manual. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  by  a  little  examination  of  Hahn's  pre&ce, 
that  he  has  in  effect  given  the  results  of  three  editions  <^  Griesbach. 
0*  means  the  critical  edition  of  Halle,  1796,  Vol.  L  U.  G"  means 
the  minor  edition  of  Leipsic,  in  1805,  consisting  of  only  one  vol* 
mne,  with  merely  the  select  various  readings.  G  simply  means 
both  editions  in  common.  Scb.  in  connexion  with  GriesbacVs  rea^ 
ings,  means  the  third  edition  of  Vol.  I.  of  Griesbach,  published  at 
Berlin  in  1827,  by  D.  Schulx  of  Breslau,  in  which  many  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  Griesbach  are  made.  All  of  these  will  be  found  occasion- 
ally to  differ.  In  the  last  edition  of  Griesbach  himself,  his  New 
Testament  with  select  readings  (ISOQ),  he  not  unfrequently  re-ad- 
mils  readings  excluded  in  the  preceding  edition,  and  vice  ven&, 
Scbulz,  moreover,  sometimes  expresses  dissent  from  the  readings  in 
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either  edition,  or  in  both.     All  such  cases  are  marked  by  Hahn,  in 
an  appropriate  vsy  which  is  easily  understood. 

Thus,  it  will  be  perc^ved,  H^n  has  given  the  reader  a  tylia- 
bus  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  various  recensions  of  the  New 
Testament  text,  which  is  of  any  importance.  Griesbach's  last  edition 
(1796,  1806),  contains  embodied  all  the  critical  results  which  had 
preceded  that  time ;  and  Scholz,  Schuiz,  Knapp,  and  Lachmann, 
have  given  nearly  all  that  has  been  developed  since  that  period. 
Almost  every  month  some  new  readings  are  coming  to  %ht,  and 
the  way  is  thus  preparing  for  a  critical  recension  at  a  fbture  period, 
which  will  place  all  preceding  editions  merely  on  the  shelf  of  fhe 
historian  of  criticism. 

In  addition  to  this  important  syllabus  of  the  critical  recensions, 
which  Hahn  has  presented  in  bis  margin,  his  edition  possesses  some 
other  advantages  ov»  the  preceding  manuals  of  this  nature,  which 
deserve  a  passing  notice. 

In  a  Prolegomenon  of  some  length  he  has  given  a  brief,  hut 
quite  intelligible  and  appropriate,  description  of  all  the  important 
uncial  manuscripts.  These,  critics  bave  generally  denned  to  be  the 
most  andent  and  of  the  best  authority.  Their  names,  distinctiv* 
qualities,  probable  age,  extent  of  contents,  and  the  symbol  used  hy 
critics  to  dengnate  them,  are  all  to  be  found  in  Habn's  descripticHi. 
The  manuscripts  in  the  cursive  or  smalUtext  Greek  he  has  not 
undertaken  to  describe ;  because,  as  he  thinks,  the  great  mass  a( 
them  originated  in  the  tenth  century,  and  only  a  few  in  the  ninth. 
Of  course,  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  weight  of  authority  belonging  to 
them  must  be  small. 

The  uncial  manuscripts  are  divided  into  four  clafses,  viz. 
T.  Manuscripts  of  the  Gospels.  11.  Of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epis- 
tles, m.  Of  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  IV.  Of  the  Apocalypse.— AU 
the  important  ones,  nnder  each  head,  are  speei6ed  and  briefly  de- 
scribed- 
Next  to  this  syllabus  of  uncial  manuscripts  comes  a  brief  account 
of  the  ancient  Verswms  made  directly  from  the  Greek.  These  are  the 
Itala  and  other  Latin  versions  before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  the  Vul- 
gate by  Jerome ;  the  Peshito  or  Old  Syriac,  and  also  the  Pfailoxe- 
nian  Syriac  Version ;  the  Egyptian  Versions ;  the  Ethiopic,  AraWc, 
Qotbic,  and  Slavonic  Versions. 
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Last  of  all  U  a  reference  to  the  citatioos  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  appeal  to  thetn  is  briefly  stated 

Inasmuch  as  the  Versions  and  the  Fathers  are  cited  in  Gries- 
bach  and  Scholz,  as  witnesses  for  or  against  any  particular  reading, 
and  may  be  there  found,  Hahn  does  not  produce  them  in  bis  mar- 
gin. He  would  no  more  do  this,  in  con^encj  with  bis  plan,  than 
be  would  cite  all  the  manuscript  authorities. 

The  results  of  all  the  recenmons  is  what  Hahn  has  under- 
takeo  to  give,  not  the  process  by  whicb  those  results  were  made  out 
lite  larger  editions  of  Welstan,  Gaesbach,  Scholz,  and  Lachmaon 
must  be  consulted  for  the  process. 

Every  thiag  about  this  edition  of  Hahn  wears  the  air  of  great 
neatness.  The  type  is  ercellent;  the  paper  good;  the  printiog 
ubusually  correct;  and  the  pointing  judicious.  It  b  truly  a  work 
of  muituia  in  parm.  The  reader  has  before  htm  the  decisions  of  all 
the  distinguished  recent  text-Ciitics,  as  well  as  that  of  Hahn  him- 
self, and  he  is  therefore  at  liberty,  and  is  furnished  with  means,  to 
examine  and  judge  for  himself.  Hahn  does  not  bind  him  by  bis 
own  judgment  When  he  differs  from  others,  he  gives  notice  of  it, 
and  tells  the  reader  how  others  have  decided.  For  aught  that  we 
can  see,  this  is  all  that  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  permitted  to 
be  done. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  pass  any  critical  judgment  on 
the  preferences  which  Hahn  gives  to  this  or  that  text  A  sober 
judgment,  any  one  who  knows  his  labours  and  his  success  in  di- 
plomatic matters  would  naturally  expect  of  bim ;  and  that  this 
trait  may  be  found  in  his  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  no  good  room  for  doubt. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  all  critics  mil  agree  in  their  judg- 
ment about  the  value  of  readings,  so  long  as  their  maxims  of 
criticism  are  bo  unsettled  as  at  present  The  old  recen^on-«ystem 
of  Griesbach  has  taken  such  a  deep  root,  that  time  and  patience 
are  both  necessary,  in  order  to  eradicate  it  It  was  bom,  aa  we 
believe,  with  the  seeds  of  consumption  in  its  component  elonents, 
and  although  it  may  die  but  a  lingering  death,  not  all  the  skill  of 
doctors,  learned  and  unlearned,  can  save  it  from  o^DWur/tep  muck 
longer.  Listen  to  Tischendorf,  the  latest  editor  of  a  critical  New 
Testament  in  Germany,  (Leipsic,  1841,}  a  young  man  full  of  zeal 
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and  hope  m  to  the  future,  and  witkal,  as  it  would  appear,  of  some 
distbguished  talent.  After  die  publicfttkm  of  hia  New  TestaffleBt^ 
(a  small  volume,)  he  went  to  Paris  id  order  to  examine  the  mann- 
scripts  in  the  Royal  Library,  with  a  view  to  further  critical  efhtt. 
la  acommunication  to  the  Editors  of  the  StudHen  and  KriHken  ( 1812, 
p.  497),  he  says :  "  A  Parisian  Hellenist  of  gre^t  cdebrity  said  to 
me  in  iht  way  of  inquiry :  Has  Griesbach  then  leA  nothing  more  to 
do  1  In  Germany  1  could  not  have  restrained  myself  from  reply- 
ing to  such  question  hj  a  laugh.  I  do  by  no  meaiM  overlook 
Oriesbach's  undying  meiiL  But  the  results  of  bis  eritiGism  fall  iar 
short  of  a  text,  which  can  in  any  measure  satisfy  a  scnipulooB 
oritio." 

Words  like  these  are  but  the  true  ngos  of  the  times.  In  the 
same  number  of  the  Journal  above  reCerred  to,  is  a  critique  by 
Rinck  on  this  same  Tischendorf's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  he  has  gone  all  lengths  in  justifying  this  declaration  of 
Tischeodwf ;  and  has  shown  an  utter  disregard,  if  not  contempt,  of 
all  the  Eupposititiou!!  methods  of  clasafying  manuscripts,  and  making 
them  into  receasions  of  opposite  and  adverse  authority.  But  of  this 
BOre  io  the  sequel. 

With  a  diligence  and  patience  unsurpassed  even  in  Germany  it- 
self by  any  modem  editor,  Habn  has  now  gone  through  the  publica- 
tkm  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  also  of  the  New  Testament  He 
has  acquired  a  high  and  just  reputation  in  tlus  department,  and  the 
oonscioasoess  of  labour  useful  in  the  highest  degree,  performed 
with  no  other  ambition  than  that  of  doing  good,  must  afford  him 
more  satisfection,  than  to  be  the  author  of  any  scheme  of  philoso- 
phy, however  splendid  and  attractive  it  might  be  for  a  tiDM. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  subject,  without  adverting  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  American  reprint  of  Hahn's  work.  The  type  is  of 
the  saoae  form  and  size,  and  the  book  appears  in  ell  respects 
equally  well  with  the  Qermau  edition ;  except  that  there  are  two 
tUngs  which  perhaps  in  some  eyes  may  dimini^  in  a  slight  de- 
gree its  external  attractiveness.  The  ink  is  not  so  dark,  nor  the 
impresuon  ^uite  so  hdd  as  the  German ;  and  the  page  is  larger, 
while  the  margin  of  course  is  less.  This  Jast  measure  of  widening 
the  printed  page,  was  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Arantcan  paper.    Hahn's  edition  has  about  700 
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pages ;  the  American,  fi63 ;  and  yet  the  American  is  the  most 
bulky  book.  This  is  as  evil  which  the  editw  and  publishers  were 
not  able  to  sarmount ;  srcI  they  coold  do  no  less  than  enlai^ 
tbur  printed  page  to  save  an  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  book.  Yet  it 
is  a  beautiiiil  rolume,  and  w^  worthy  of  the  most  extensive  pub- 
lic patron^^  and  approbatioa.  May  all  who  are  eonoerned  with 
its  publication  find  an  abuodant  reward. 

Those  who  are  acqoainted  with  the  literary  labours  of  Pro- 
fessor Rolunson,  will  oaad  no  aisacanoe  that  accuracy  in  the  n^ 
print  has  been  well  secured.  In  tlus  respect  we  fear  not  to  match 
him  with  Hahn,  or  with  any  other  editor  which  Qermany  can 
present  The  tmth  is,  no  edition  can  be  immaculate.  Uumamen 
ad  irrare.  Yet  we  have  not  foond  a  sbgle  error  of  any  kind  in 
tbe  AmericaH  edition,  so  far  as  we  have  read ;  but  we  still  venture 
to  say,  a  priori,  that  there  must  be  some.  Where  will  be  found  the 
edition,  or  the  manuscript,  in  which  there  are  not  some  errors  1  The 
Mir^ea  and  tbe  Begia  of  Stepheie  himself,  or  the  famous  Elzevir 
editions,  afford  no  exemption  from  this  charge.  On  tbe  score  of  ac- 
cural in  the  edition  before  us,  tbe  public  may  rest  assured  they  have 
as  little  to  fear  as  they  ever  will  have ;  with  the  exception,  that  in 
some  future  impressions  of  this  same  work,  any  errors  that  may  be 
detected  will  be  corrected  in  the  stereotype  pistes.  The  editor  and 
the  publisheia  will  ever  be  thankful  for  any  correctiona  suggested 
to  them,  that  may  be  found  needful. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  this  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  will,  from  its  cheapness  and  excellence,  soon  occupy 
die  whole  of  our  market  On  many  accounts  it  is  preferable  to 
Knapp ;  and  on  all  acoounts  far  superior  to  our  common  editions. 
The  references  to  the  Old  Testament  are  here  all  thrown  into  the 
mai^in ;  and  also  tbe  various  readings.  This  generally  facilitates 
the  proper  use  of  the  book.  The  price  is  as  low  as  any  one  can, 
with  a  show  of  reason,  expect  or  demand.  It  cannot  be  imported 
bound,  from  Germany,  at  so  cheap  a  rate ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  our  countrymen  will  all  feel  some  satis&ction  in  patnmiang 
oorowB  edittons,  when  they  are  brought  out  in  a  style  so  excellent 

It  may  not  be  improper,  nor  nnacceptable  to  the  reader,  to 
add  a  few  words  respecting  the  prt^reas  of  New  Testament  tOLt^ 
critiosm,  nnce  this  editicm  of  Hahn  was  printed  in  Germany. 
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Hahn's  editioD  bears  the  date  of  1840.  Id  1841,  aa  atated 
above,  Tiscfaeadorf  issued  a  maDual  edition  c^  the  New  Testatnent, 
at  Leipsic,  professing  to  give  the  text  "  ad  fiAem.  onftguorum 
itttium."  A  review  of  this  edition  by  Rinclc,  to  whom  rderence 
has  been  made  on  p.  278,  gives  us  the  jfdei  of  the  editor  at  that 
time.  He  has  given  the  AlexandriDe  or  African  codices  the  jve- 
dominance  in  a  marked  manner  throughout ;  in  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Grieshach.  Rinck  has  taken  hold  of 
this  subject  in  good  earnest;  and  laboured  to  show,  that  the  only 
gronnd  on  which  the  Alexandrine  codices  can  claim  any  prefer- 
ence, is  that  of  aniiquiiy.  This  ground  of  superiority  the  same 
critic  believes  to  be  too  slippery  and  unstable  to  rest  upon.  la 
ihct,  the  marked  distinction  between  eastern  and  wedern  codices 
seems  to  be  far  from  being  well  established.  For  example; 
Euthalius  in  E^pt,  (A.  D.  46S,)  compared  his  codices  with  the 
exemplars  of  Pamphilus,  found  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  Who 
knows  how  much  he  conformed  to  them  ?  Then  as  to  the  unheatat- 
ing  preference  of  the  wtdal  manuscripts,  over  all  those  in  cutsive- 
letters,  it  seems  not  to  be  altogether  well  grounded.  We  have  the 
text  of  Cbrysostom,  who  commented  on  a  good  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  exhibited  in  his  works.  This  is  acknowleged  to  ac- 
cord well  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  mu»ucu/i,  i.  e.  the  cursive 
or  small-text  manuscripts.  And  is  not  Chrysostom  earlier  than  any 
of  the  uncial  manuscripts  t 

Rinck  calls  in  question  the  great  age  of  the  celebrated  mannscript 
B,  or  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  whi(^  has  been  often,  perhaps  gen- 
erally, as»gaed  to  the  fourtb  ceuturj-.  He  says  that  this  codex,  set 
far  above  all  others  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  has  evidently  a 
oommon  sonrce  with  D,  on  the  Codex  Bezae,  which  is  of  the  serealh 
century,  finally,  he  goes  into  a  comparison  between  the  so  called 
western  and  eastern  manuscripts,  as  to  several  places,  viz.  Halt. 
c.  26,  Acts  c  1. 3 ;  and  Rom.  c.  1.  The  result  is,  that  the  western 
manuscripts  are  palpably  in  the  wrong  three  times,  where  the  eastern 
ones  are  oiice;  and  espedally  the  famous  Codex  B  exhibits  more 
abundantly  errors  that  must  be  rejected.  Riock  next  compared 
the  Codex  B  with  E  ot  Codex  Banlienns,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  He  finds  the  resemblance  so  striking,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  age  beyond  the 
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period  jiBt  named,  can  be  alleged ;  and  therefore  ve  cannot  pnt  M 
much  confidence  in  the  vacioua  readings  of  B,  as  it  has  been  cus- 
tomar;  to  do. 

The  result  of  hia  remarks  is,  that  the  common  indices  of  anti- 
qui^,  which  have  been  assumed  in  many  cases,  are  wanting  in 
soundness  and  validity.  Above  all,  does  the  preference  givm  to 
the  occidental  classes  of  manuscripts  deserve  to  be  given  up,  and  a 
new  ratio  of  comparison  and  estimation  to  he  instituted. 

In  short,  the  strict  line  assumed  even  by  Uahn  between  uncial 
and  other  manusci^ts,  becomes  quite  indistinct  in  view  of  certain 
other  facts.  It  seena,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  lateness 
of  the  owsive-text,  (wtucb  is  asngned  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries,) that  there  exists  an  undoubted  document  exhiluting  this  same 
cursive  vniting,  and  dating  back  more  than  a  centuiy  before  the 
Christian  era.'  Who  can  tell  with  certaiaty,  then,  the  age  of  some 
of  the  mimaculi,  wluch  are  without  date,  and  bold  fast  to  the  text 
of  CfafTsoston  ? 

That  there  remains  "  much  land  to  be  possessed,"  in  this  region, 
none  can  well  doubt  In  fact,  it  would  seem  now  to  have  come  to 
tlus,  in  Germany,  that  the  age  of  tezt-criticism  is  only  banning. 
The  religious  public  there  show  signs  of  deep  interest  and  of  active 
energy.  A  short  time  since,  Rettig  published  a  fac-nmile  of  the 
Codex  San^jiaileiuis,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  never  before 
compared.  Tischendorf,  in  an  aoDunciatioD  contained  in  the  Sln- 
dssn  and  &iiikea  of  184S,  has  proposed  the  plan  of  re-examining 
all  the  uncial  codices,  and  publishing  all,  even  the  most  minute, 
diacrepanines  and  various  readings.  With  these  all  the  minusadi 
are  to  be  compared,  and  likewise  all  the  old  versions,  and  all  the 
quotations  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  A 
Herculean  labour  indeed ;  but  nothbg  discourages  a  German  of  the 
true  stamp.  The  more  he  has  to  do,  the  better ;  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  work,  the  greater  pleasure  in  the  ardour  with  wluch  he 
engages  in  it  Tischendorf  expects  coadjutors ;  he  has  partially 
engaged  many  of  them.  May  his  expectations  be  abundantly  ful- 
filled! 

This  text-critiCf  moreover,  has  already  shown,  that  «Tora  abound 
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in  nearly  all  of  the  old  collections,  and  that  soaifcely  ujy  of  (ttem 
are  to  be  fully  trusted.  Let  us  have  BomethiDg  better  thai.  Hscb- 
endorf,  as  has  been  intimated,  has  engaged  ciitics  in  Germany, 
Fiance,  Holland,  aod  England,  in  his  enterprise ;  and  B.  Tauchnitz, 
at  LeHpac,  is  to  begin  by  giving  us  the  text  of  the  famous  Codex 
Ephraemi,  in  the  year  1843.  But  a  small  poition  of  this  Codex  rt' 
tcripivx  has  hitherto  been  read,  or  even  considered  as  readable,  by 
reason  of  age  and  the  rescript-tezL  But  Tischendorf  has  succeed- 
ed, by  chemical  means,  in  rendering  legible  all  but  one  page.  It 
is  B  most  precious  relic  of  antiquity ;  for  it  contauu  the  whole  of 
the  Septuagint  and  erf  tbe  New  Testament,  and  is  probably  older 
than  even  tbe  Codex  Alexandrinus.  This  will  be  a  noble  undertak- 
ing of  this  branch  of  the  name  of  Tauchnitz.  We  bid  hin  Godspeed; 
as  we  alw  do  the  higb>8ouled  enterprise  of  tbe  youthful  Tischai- 
doif. 

By  and  by,  then,  we  shall  have  the  materials,  out  of  which  • 
genuine  critical  recension  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  made. 
Besides  tbe  proposal  of  Tischendorf,  Rinck,  no  ordinary  critic  in 
these  matters,  has  encouraged  us  to  hope,  that  be  will  speeihly  ime 
a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Codices  Ba* 
silienses  will  be  a  basis,  and  the  text  will  be  confomed  to  what  tbe 
principles  of  text-criticism,  after  all  the  discussion  and  correctioia 
which  they  have  undergone,  do  at  the  present  time  demand.  Sac- 
cess  to  every  such  noble  enterprise,  embarked  in  with  a  demgn  to 
give  tB  God's  Holy  Word  in  the  most  correct  form  that  we  can 
possibly  fix  npon,  after  tbe  lapse  of  ao  many  ages! 

The  day  of  eastern  and  western  recensioiM,  then,  has  evidently 
past  its  meridian,  and  its  sun  is  fast  gtung  down.  Tbe  time  b  near, 
when  the  great  question  will  be,  not  wAerr  a  codex  was  writttn, 
but,  by  what  sort  of  copyist,  in  what  age,  and  under  what  inflo- 
KHies  T  The  context  and  genius  of  each  writer  will  moreover  come 
in  for  their  share,  in  settling  the  question  with  regard  to  the  autbw- 
i^  of  any  reading ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  we  shall  arrive  at 
such  a  probaUli^  as  will  approach  very  near  to  the  point  of  ett- 
tainty. 

Until  then,  we  cannot  do  better  in  this  country,  than  to  make 
<Uligent  use  of  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  be- 
fore us. 
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III. 

MAKKIAGE  OF  A  WIFE'S  SISTER. 
THE  BIBLICAL  ABGDMENT. 

BY  TBB  EDITOB. 

The  subataoce  of  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  nnmben 
of  the  New-York  Observer  for  August  6th  1842,  and  Jaouaiy  2lBt 
1843,  under  the  signature  of  Ouicbon.  As  the  views  which  it 
Gontaioa  are  understood  to  have  been  farourably  received  by  a 
hrge  portion  of  the  Christian  public,  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  present  it  here,  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged,  in  a  more  per- 
Bunent  form. 

The  occanon  which  gave  rise  to  the  discusion,  was  the  action 
of  the  last  (Old  School)  General  Assembly,  convened  at  Pbiladel* 
phia  in  May  1843,  on  the  subject  of  marrying  the  sister  of  a  de- 
ceased wiie.  The  case  came  up  on  the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McQueen  from  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville  in 
North  Carolina ;  that  Presbytery  having  adjudged  him  in  the  pre- 
mises to  be  guilty  of  incest.  There  were  in  the  case  no  peculiar 
drcumstances  niher  of  aggravation  or  of  palUation.  It  was  the 
ample  question  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  such  a  mar- 
riage according  to  the  word  of  God.  The  Assembly  sustained  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery ;  and  by  a  lai^e  majority  again  laid  the 
crime  of  incest  to  the  charge  of  the  appellant.  Yet,  with  an  incon- 
astency  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  the  same  Assembly,  at 
the  same  scsnon,  appointed  to  the  responsible  office  of  Director  in 
one  of  their  own  public  Boards,  a  clergyman  enjoying  a  far  vider 
reputation  and  influence,  who  was  well  known  by  every  one  to  be 
liv'mg  in  marriage  with  the  aster  of  his  former  wife. 

The  decision  of  the  Assembly  naturally  occasioned  not  a  little 
discusnon  throughout  the  community.  It  is  indeed  one  of  those 
questions,  as  to  whicb,  while  one  portion  of  the  church  adhere 
strictly  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  word  of  God,  another  por- 
tion and  also  most  modern  lavrgivers  bare  departed  from  that  strict 
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interprataticm  which  would  probitut  such  mairiages ;  so  Ihtt  in 
many,  if  not  most  countries,  the  civil  law  and  frequent  practice 
stand  in  contradiction  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  divine  law.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  topic  should  excite  deep  interest  in 
every  pious  mind. 

The  expo^lion  which  is  understood  to  have  justly  had  the  most 
weight  in  guiding  the  General  Assembly  to  their  decision,  was  the 
ailment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  Biblicnl  Professor  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  FrincetOD,  reported  in  the  New-York  Observer 
of  June  11th  1842,  and  also  substantially  in  the  Princeton  Review 
for  July  in  the  same  year,  p.  513  sq.  This  argument  was  very 
properly  founded  on  the  prohibitory  passage  Levit.  18,  6-18 ;  for 
although  the  same  topics  are  partially  alluded  to  in  a  few  other 
places  in  Scripture,  yet  these  latter  only  sen'e  to  explain  or 
confirm  the  general  laws  in  this  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

In  the  discussions  before  the  Asembly,  a  large  space  was  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  two  points  which  were  regarded  as 
IH«limtnary,  viz.  Whether  the  prohibitions  of  the  passage  in  Lev, 
c  18,  do  in  fact  relate  to  marriage ;  and,  if  so,  Whether  they 
are  still  binding  upon  Christendom.  Now  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
if  the  Mosaic  law  did  prohibit  a  Hebrew  from  marrying  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wife,  then  the  further  question  arises  to  us.  Whether 
that  prohibition  is  still  in  force  as  to  the  Christian  world ;  and  it 
becomes  essential  for  the  advocates  of  the  former  position,  to  sus- 
tain the  latter  also.  But  it  is  likewise  no  less  true,  that  if,  on  the 
contraFy,  the  Hebrew  law  itself  contained  no  such  prohibition, 
then  any  discussion  as  to  the  present  binding  force  of  the  Mosaic 
laws,  is  in  this  case  wholly  irrelevant,  and  a  mere  matter  of  super- 
erogation. In  any  event,  therefore,  this  point  presents  itself  only 
as  a  subordinate  and  subsequent  question,  rather  than  as  a  prelinu- 
naiy  topic. 

So  too  in  regard  to  the  other  qaestion.  Whether  these  prohiH- 
tions  do  ID  fact  relate  to  maniage.  For  if,  even  admitting  that 
they  do,  it  can  yet  be  shown  that  to  the  Hebrew  the  mariiage  of 
his  former  wife's  aster  was  not  forbidden,  then  the  necessity  for 
discus^g  this  topic  likewise  no  longer  exists.  While  therefore 
my  own  private  view  coincides  in  general  with  that  of  Dr.  Hodge, 
Tiz.  that  marriage  is  at  least  incloded  in  these  prohilntioiis,  and 
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i^ipareotly  is  alone  referred  to  in  Lpvit  IS,  18 ;  yet  f  do  not  here 
feel  called  upon  either  to  present  the  grounds  of  my  own  opinion, 
or  to  canrafis  the  reaaona  of  those  vbo  maintain  the  contrary. 

la  IhiB  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  main  question  becomes 
greatly  simplified ;  and  is  relieved  of  a  burden  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter, whii:h  served  to  cover  up  and  embarrass  the  more  prominent 
points,  rather  than  to  elucidate  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  probably  be  conceded  by  all,  that 
the  coarse  of  argument  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  espe> 
cially  that  of  Qr.  Hodge,  hinged  mainly,  first  upon  the  position, 
"  that  affinity,  as  welt  as  consanguinity,  is  included  in  the  general 
prohibition  j"  and  then  upon  the  interpretation  given  to  Levit  16, 
18,  making  the  phrase  "  a  wife  to  hex  nster"  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  idiomatic  expresuon  "  one  to  another."  These  two  points 
I  propose  briefly  and  dispassionately  to  examine,  with  a  sincere 
deare  to  arrive  only  at  the  true  exposition  of  the  word  of  God. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  inquiry,  a  few  introductwy  remarks 
may  here  be  in  their  place. 

Some  miods  are  doubtless  led  to  look  at  the  subject  in  a  wrong 
light,  by  making  no  distinction  between  the  relative  position  c^ 
man  and  woman,  husband  and  wife,  in  our  day,  and  their  relative 
ponticm  under  the  Hebrew  conmoowealth.  Because  mth  us  the 
two  sexes  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  tbe  eye  of  the  law  and  in 
general  usage,  it  is  natural,  though  not  correct,  to  regaid  them  aa 
having  stood  on  the  same  ground  in  respect  to  Hebrew  law  and 
custom.  Tbe  following,  at  least,  are  important  points  of  diflerence. 

}.  The  Helnrew  man  or  hts  friends  could  alone  contract  a  mer» 
riage ;  sod  that  not  with  the  woman  herself,  but  with  her  friends. 
The  wife  was  commonly  bought  with  a  price,  or  by  presents  made 
to  her  relatives ;  and  she  usually  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  either 
of  consent  or  refusal. 

3.  The  Hebrew  husband,  whether  lawfully  or  not,  might  and 
(Bd  often  have  more  than  one  wife ;  both  before  and  after  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  we  nowhere  read  of  a  wife's  having  more  than 
one  husband  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  Hebrew  husband,  besides  his  wife  or  wives,  might  and 
did  have  concubinea.    The  father  also  (it  would  seem)  might  give 
to  las  SOD  a  conculnne  before  marriage.     See  Exodus  SO,  7-11. 
24 
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4.  The  lIelM«w  busband  migfat  d'lToroe  his  wife  at  uy  tine, 
on  B^^t  groonda,  by  merely  giTing  her  s  bill  of  divorGeiD«ot  dm! 
HcndiDg  hfT  away.  See  Deut.  34,  Isq.  But  the  Hebiew  wife 
couU  never  in  like  manner  divorce  her  husband,  nor  lawfully  sepa- 
rate herself  from  bim. 

It  would  hence  seem,  that  the  H^ew  wife  was,  in  fact,  com- 
paratively little  more  than  the  husband's  slave,  wfainn  he  might 
dismin  at  pleasure.  And  the  main  pre-eminence  of  a  wife  over  a 
eoncu^e,  a[q>ears  to  have  been  the  ciroutostance,  that  her  chil- 
dren were  the  husband's  legal  heirs;  which  the  children  of  codcu- 
iHnes  were  not 

A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  language  «nployed 
in  regan)  to  sexual  intercourse.  Wherever  the  expressions  **  to  go 
in  unto"  any  one,  or  "  to  uncover  the  nakedness"  of  any  one, 
are  used,  they  are  applied  only  to  the  man.  A  woman  is  nern 
said  to  go  in  unto  a  man,  nor  to  uncover  his  nakedness. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations,  that  the  Mosaic  laws  re- 
lative to  marriage  and  the  sexes,  such  aa  thcee  in  Levi).  18,  ^ 
18,  (however  1m  might  understand  them,  if  now  fiist  given  to  Ms  in 
tiie  present  state  of  society,)  were  addressed  only  to  the  Hebrew  men. 
They  could  not  indeed  have  been  intelligible,  as  addressed  to  Hebrew 
women ;  because  the  latter  had  no  voice  nor  lot  in  carrying  them  into 
execution ;  but  were  themselves  merely  pasuve  in  the  arrangements 
between  one  family  and  another. 

It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  as  fte  facility  and  frequency 
(^divorce  rendered  the  tenure  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  tbe  He- 
brew wife  exceedingly  uncertain  and  withoot  permanency ;  so  the 
great  number  of  divorced  females  among  tbe  Hebrews,  who  m^ht 
marry  again,  gave  far  more  frequent  occasion  for  the  application  of 
laws  respecting  fort»dden  degrees  of  kin,  that  can  possibly  arise 
where  marriage  is  a  permanent  relation  ceasing  only  at  death. 

The  same  uncertain  tenure  of  the  Hebrew  marriage,  likewise, 
could  not  but  have  had  an  important  bearing  upon  tbe  nature  arMl 
permanency  of  the  qffmiiy  arising  fbm  marriage.  What  then  is 
affinity,  as  compared  with  consanguinity  t  This  latter,  the  bond  of 
bk)od,  begins  with  one's  birth  and  ends  only  with  death.  It  binds 
the  man  to  his  fhmily  and  kin,  by  lies  which  he  did  not  of  himself 
assume,  and  which  he  can  never  oast  off.  Affinity,  on  the  other  huul> 
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may  be  of  two  kinds ;  bs  ariMog  ether  tbrongk  tbe  marriage  of  my 
blood-relative^  or  through  my  ow&  marriage.  Tbe  former,  com- 
ing through  my  blood,  partakes  in  part  of  the  nitore  and  per- 
laanency  of  relatioD^ip  by  blood.  That  vith  which  my  own  blood 
haa  odhMteA,  is  to  me  sacred,  and  may  not  be  contaminated  by 
my  cohabitation.  The  latter,  or  that  a&uty  which  comes  to  me 
tbrotigh  my  own  marriage,  is  a  creation  of  my  own.  As  a  He- 
brew, I  might  take  a  wife  to-day,  and  divorce  her  to-morroW.  I 
might  take  a  second  and  a  third,  yea  even  a  twentieth  wife,  and 
iBTorce  them  all.  Am  I  to  understand,  that  the  affinity  arising  from 
thoe  precarioQs  and  transient  connexions,  was  a  bond  as  dose  and 
valid  and  permanent  as  the  ties  of  blood  ?  and  that  the  Hebrew 
was  as  strongly  bound  to  all  the  various  relatives  of  his  twenty 
wives,  as  be  was  to  his  own  blood-kindred  of  the  like  degree? 
Tbe  Hebrew,  at  least,  would  hardly  have  diougbt  so ;  judging 
from  the  customs  of  his  country  and  from  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  respect  to  inheritance  and  other  like  matters.  With 
as,  indeed,  this  question  B!9umes  a  somewhat  different  shape,  in 
eoDBeqnence  of  our  Saviour's  prohibition  of  divorce,  Matt.  5,  31. 
19,  6.  But  this,  it  must  be  remmnbered,  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  general  prohibition  in  Lev.  18,  6, 
which  in  the  original  reads  thus :  "  No  man  shall  approach  to  any 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  to  uncover  nakedness." '  The  English  margin 
gives  it,  "  remainder  of  his  flesh,"  equivalent  to  "  his  other  flesh ;" 
which  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  Now  there  can  be  do 
question,  that  the  phrase  "  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  means  blood-kin ; 
but  does  it  also  include  affinity,  or  relationship  by  marriage  1 

The  Hebrew  word  ixd  ifu-tr,  here  translated  jJ«4  and  imply- 
ing kin,  as  also  in  verses  12  and  13,  is  elsewhere  likewise  employed 
in  tbe  same  sense  to  individuals,  but  emiy  ofblood-kmdred.  This  is 
evident  from  the  particular  specification  in  each  CHse ;  see  Lev.  SO, 
19.  21,  2.  25,  49.  Num.  27,  11.  This  last  passage  in  Numbers 
is  espedally  deciave ;  for  it  d'u'ecta  that  tbe  inheritance  of  land, 
in  default  of  a  son  and  other  near  heirs  to  any  peiwm,  shall  go  to 

'  Lev.  18,  6  Heb.  rms  rfikj^  'O'lpr,  tft  "i^to?  "nni-is-ii;  sN(  tf"^. 
— 8epL  14r^iM*c  STfi^mxi^  nfot  nvrnt  tbaiia  oofu;  <ti/v»S  ou  nfMc^Uv- 
nrtw  ixoMoXinftu  uaxi/iotvriir. 
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A*  next  of  his  kin,  "mi  iKe-ir,  in  bia  cIbd  or  divinoo  of  tbc 
tribe.  (Not  in  bis  _^uni/y,  as  in  tbe  English  Ter^an.)  But  inheiit- 
ance  went  OD];y  by  blood,  nerer  by  afiiDity;  and  iu  this  very  in- 
stance it  passed  OTer  all  the  nearest  relatives  by  affinity  to  go  (o  a 
blood-kinsman  howefer  remote.  For  a  like  reason,  the  danghters 
of  Zelophehad  first,  and  afterwards  erery  heiress,  -was  retjuired  to 
narry  within  her  own  clan  or  division  of  the  same  tribe ;  Num. 
36,  I-IO.  This  Hebrew  word,  therefore,  did  not  of  itself  in- 
clude even  the  nearest  d^ree  of  affinity.  The  Seventy  also  un- 
derstood it  in  the  same  restricted  sense ;  and  have  always  rendered 
it  by  some  foim  of  olxoe,  onUios,  and  the  litce,  implying  a  relationahip 
in  one's  own  house  or  family,  that  is,  by  blood ;  and  not  contracted 
from  abroad  l^  marriage.  Further,  the  addition  here  of  the  otbei 
Hebrew  word  iifcj*  be-sa-ro,  "  of  his  flesh,"  renders  (he  expreasioa 
still  more  spedfic,  aod  ranks  it  as  equivalent  to  "  flesh  of  his  own 
0«sh." 

But,  it  is  said,  this  expression  is  not  only  used  of  those  who  are 
truly  umnected  hy  ties  of  blood ;  but  is  likewise  sometimes  applied 
to  the  relationship  of  those  who  are  merely  of  the  same  tribe ;  and 
further  also  to  the  relationship  in  which  any  one  man  starxls  to  any 
other  man.  2  Sam.  19,  12.  Is.  58, 7.  It  is  hence  inferred,  that 
"  a  word  thus  comprehensive  cannot  be  tied  down  to  indicate  ej- 
clusively  the  near  conneuon  between  blood-relations.  To  say  the 
least,  it  may  include  any  relationship  in  which  one  man  can  stand 
to  another.  What  it  does  mean  in  any  particular  case  moat  be  de- 
cided by  the  context." 

To  this  last  position  all  must  assent  But  in  the  objection 
which  precedes,  so  far  as  it  has  any  application  to  the  point  in 
question,  there  seems  to  be  a  fallacy.  That  a  wwd  is  sometimes 
figuratively  used  in  a  wider  and  more  general  sense,  surely  does  not 
imply  that  the  same  word  may  itot  have  its  own  fixed  and  definite 
meaning,  which  is  not  to  be  departed  {rom  unless  the  context  re- 
qiures  it  Thus  the  term  hnlher,  than  which  no  word  in  any  lan- 
guage is  in  itself  more  definite  and  limited,  is  yet  employed  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  express  the  relationship  of  any  blood -kind  red,  and 
also  one  of  the  same  tribe,  a  fellow-countryman,  an  ally,  a  friend, 
and  even  a  fellow-man.  See  the  Lexicons.  Yet,  probably,  no  one 
will  contend  that  for  this  reason  the  word  "  brother,"  in  Lev.  18, 
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16,  ought  to  be  taken  in  any  other  than  its  primitire  and  most 
liaited  sense ;  and  the  rvcy  same  principle  must  hold  true  in  respect 
to  the  phrase  "  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  in  r.  6,  unless  there  is  somethin  jf 
in  the  context  to  the  rontr&ry. 

Philology,  then,  confines  the  prohibition  in  t.  6,  in  itself  con- 
■dered,  to  Uood-ktndred.  But  bow  is  this  borne  out  by  the  suhee- 
qnent  verses  T  I  agree  with  Dr.  Hodge,  that  "  all  that  follows  is 
eoly  the  ampliScation  and  application  of  this  general  rule,  showing 
what  degrees  of  nearness  of  kin  constitute  a  bar  to  marriage." 
These  verses  are  obviously  not  a  dejinition  of  what  is  meant  by 
"  flesh  of  his  flesh ;"  but  rather  contain  speciEcatioDS  intended  to 
eoT^  the  chief  ground,  and  tu  remove  doubt  in  cases  where  doubt 
could  pos^bly  exist.  Hence,  where  there  could  be  no  possihle  doabt 
asto  the  meaning  of  "flesh  of  his  fledi,"iiD  specification  is  given;  as 
in  the  case  of  one's  own  daughter.  In  this  way  this  otherwise  in- 
explicable omission  is  readily  aceonnled  for.  But  in  cases  where 
doubt  could  arise,  or  where  there  could  be  any  posable  evasion,  a 
q>ecific  prohilHtion  is  sul^ned.  Hence  the  wife's  daughter  is  ex- 
presdy  prohibited  in  verse  17;  because,  although  no  one  can  doubt* 
that  my  own  daughter  is  "  flesh  of  my  flesh,"  yet  it  might  be  a 
posabie  questioa,  whether  my  step-daughter  is  to  be  so  regarded. 

In  the  sabsequent  verses,  from  v.  7  to  17  inclusive,  which 
comprise  all  the  specifications  except  the  one  mainly  in  dispute, 
we  dall  (I  think)  find  the  distinction  above  pointed  out,  between 
affinity  through  Uood  and  affinity  by  my  own  marriage. 

Verse  7. — The  Hebrew  reads  thus :  "  The  nakedness  of  thy 
father,  and  (i.  e.  even)  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother,  thou  shall  not 
ancover.'"  I'bat  this  is  the  true  rendering  is  obvious  from  the 
reason  assigned,  "  she  is  thy  mother ;"  showing  that  only  the 
mother  is  meant.  Compare  also  v.  8.  This  of  course  is  blood- 
kradred ;  and  the  parallel  by  affinity  would  be  the  wife's  mother. 
Bat  is  ^e  also  included  in  th)3  prohibition  1  If  so,  why  then  the 
specific  prohibition  in  verse  17 1 

Vene  8. — Step-mother ;  affinity  through  blood.  Compare  Lev. 
SO,  11.     Parallel,  by  affinity  through  marriage,  is  the  wife's  step- 

'  Lev.  18, 7  Hefc.  'si  vm  T^»  njjr;  ii>  ?p(K  rmv)  i\-'^  rrt-ij. 
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Vem^.—^AK',  blood.  PkraUe1,b)r  nffinUjr,  ia  tW  wife's 
uter ;  tbe  very  potst  in  dispute. 

Vent  ta— Oraod-daughtsr ;  blood.  ParaUel  l^  affiuly,  the 
wife's  grand-daaghler,  specially  probibitfd  ia  vnse  17. 

Verse  11.— H^f^ster;  blood.     See  under  tctm  9. 

Vert  13.—Fatber*Bn8teri  blood  Coaqwre  Lev.  20,  19.  Pv- 
uUd,  wife's  father's  sister. 

Vene  13.— Mother's  sists ;  blood.  Cotapva  Lev.  90,  la 
Pataltel,  wife's  motber's  sister. 

Kene  14. — ^Patefsal  uncle's  wUe ;  affioity  through  blood  Com- 
psre  Lev.  90, 30.    Parallel,  wife's  paternal  ancle's  wife. 

Flme  I& — Sou's  wife ;  affinity  through  blood  Pwalld,  wife'* 
son's  wife. 

Vene  16. — ^Brtrfber's  wife ;  affinity  throc^h  Uood  Coiapare  Ler. 
SO,  SI.  Paralld,  not  die  wife's  aster,  as  u  often  assumed ;  but  the 
wife's  brother's  wife,  lliat  is,  if  affinity  be  the  same  with  con- 
sangoinity,  my  wife's  sister  is  as  my  owo  sister ;  my  wife's  brotber 
as  my  own  brotber ;  and  therefore,  my  vnfe's  brother's  wife,  as  my 
own  brother's  wife.  But  is  this  a  forbiddeo  degree  7  Had  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  McQueen,  instead  of  marryiog  bis  wife^s  sister,  married 
her  brother's  widow,  would  it  hare  boeo  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
fer charges  against  him  1 

Thos  far  the  lawgiver  has  reference  specifically  to  degrees  <j£ 
kindred  by  blood,  and  to  tboae  raultiag  flrom  the  marringe  of  my 
blood-relatives.  He  now  turos  to  those  u-isiog  oat  of  my  own 
marriage. 

Verte  17.~Wife's  mother,  daut^ter,  and  gnind-dai^hter ; 
that  is,  the  blood-kin  of  my  wife's  own  body.  Compare  Ler.  SO,  14. 

We  have  tben  riz  degrees  of  folood-relatioothip  specifically  pro- 
hUNted,  viz.  mother,  sister,  half-sister,  grand-daughter,  father's 
nater,  mother's  sster.  The  omission  here  of  the  daughter  is  tirik- 
ing ;  but  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  above.  We  hare  also,^>itr 
forbidden  degrees  of  affinity  through  blood ;  that  is,  the  wives  of 
four  near  blood -relatives,  vis.  father's  wife  (step-mother),  paternal 
uncle's  wife,  brotbn's  wife,  son's  wife.  The  ground  of  tbe  prohi- 
bition is  bere  expressly  given,  viz.  that  they  belong  to  my  blood, 
and  their  nakedness  is  the  nakedness  tX  my  blood^elatives,  father, 
uncle,  brother,  son.    There  are  abo  tAres  degrees  <tf  the  wife's 
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kindred  forUdden,  (omittiDg  verae  18  bt  the  present,)  viz.  kef 
SQotber,  dsugfatcr,  and  grand-daugfater  j  and  the  reanMt  asngned 
iM,  that  they  are  bcr  "  flesh,"  the  Mood  or  fruit  oi  her  own  bodj, 
with  whoiB  1  hare  cohalntetL  There  ig  here  do  allusion  to  har  coUot- 
«vl  blood-kiB  of  any  degree ;  but  only  to  that  blood  aaeendiog  and 
deacwding,  of  which  her  own  body  is  the  centre, — that  of  which 
her  body  is  the  fruit,  and  that  whidt  is  the  fruit  of  her  body. 

Now  in  all  these  ^edfications,  we  may  trace  one  general 
principle,  fomuDg  the  rule  of  prohibition  oa  the  ground  of  blood) 
under  thres  aqwcts.    Thus,  I  may  Bot  cohabit : 

1.  With  my  own  fi^nale  blood-lda  in  the  ttx  nearest  degree^ 
hoides  ay  own  daughter. 

S.  With  that  with  which  my  own  male  blood-kin  of  the  /our 
nearest  d^ees  has  cohabited ;  because  it  is  the  naliedness  of  my 
own  blood. 

3.  With  the  three  nearest  of  the  Uood  of  my  wife's  own  body, 
with  whom  I  myself  hare  cohabited ;  became  it  is  through  her 
iayQWBnakedne«,ii8  m  the  case  of  my  own  grand-daoghter,  v.  10. 

In  these  last  two  series  of  prohibitions,  I  find  just  the  ampl^- 
caUen  of  the  general  rule  spoken  of  abore ;  and  nothing  more.  I 
may  not  only  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  my  nearest  female 
blood-kin,  hut  also  not  that  of  my  nearest  male  blood-kin,  nor  that 
of  the  blood  and  fmit  of  my  wife's  own  body.  Through  her  union 
with  me  ia  marriage,  her  body  has  become  to  me  as  my  own 
body ;  and  th4  /ruU  ^f  fi,  tMetAer  asiMo^  from  my  coh<Aitatio» 
«r  alkenate,  ia  to  me  at  my  own  blood. 

Of  the  preceding  prohibitions,  the  first  two  cat^oriea  all  bear, 
in  thor  iull  force,  upon  the  man  who  has  never  yet  been  married; 
and  therefore  they  can  have  had  primarily  and  per  se  no  r^erence 
to  the  (jnestion  concerning  a  wife's  uster. 

Bnt  the  man  has  monied  j  his  wife  has  died,  or  be  has  divorced 
her ;  and  he  desires  to  marry  again.  The  former  prohilutions  a> 
to  blood  and  blood-affini^  all  remain  j  but  his  marri^e  haa 
brought  him  into  a  new  affinity  with  the  female  rdations  of  hit 
Ut«  wij&  Do  the  same  prohibitions  pass  over  now  upon  and  in- 
clude all  these  new  relatives  1  Ueconsulrsthe  law,  and  finds  him* 
self  forbidden  to  many  either  his  late  wife's  mother,  or  her  daugh- 
ter, or  her  grand-daughter.    Is  there  any  other  ^<^tHtion  qiee»> 
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fied  1  NoDe,  unhss  it  be,  that  Ite  mi^  not  nany  the  nster  61 
hia  wife  during  the  life-time  of  the  latter.  What  then  is  there,  to 
cause  him  to  Icx^  further  1  What  is  there  in  the  law  itself,  or  ia 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  compel  him  to  oppljr  all  (he  former  pro- 
hibitbns  to  the  like  degrees  of  his  wife's  kindred  %  None  of  ibem 
are  comprised  in  the  letter  of  the  law ;  and  if  anj  of  them  were 
meant  to  be  included  in  the  spirit  of  those  prohibitioas,  then  cer- 
tainly her  mother,  daughter,  and  grand-daaghter,  most  have  been 
BO.  As  to  just  these  three,  there  cottid  hare  been  the  least  possible 
doubt  of  all.  Why  then  are  these  thus  separately  and  dislinet]]r 
prohibited ;  while  those  more  distant,  and  of  course  more  doubtful, 
are  left  without  the  slightest  specificadon  1  This  is  eertainly  not 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  distinctness  and  explicitness  of  laws, 
wbether  divine  or  human. 

We  have  then  ten  degrees  of  blood  itnd  blood-affinitj  prtdnUt* 
ed,  by  laws  which  were  binding  oa  all  Hebrew  men,  whether  once 
married  or  not  On  the  other  bam]  we  have  but  thrte  or  at  most 
four  prohilntions  referring  at  all  to  the  kindred  of  a  former  wife, 
or  affinity  by  marriage.  And  when  now  we  regard  the  uncertain 
and  depressed  condition  of  the  Hebrew  wife,  and  the  high  accoant 
made  of  blood  kindred  in  all  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  these  considerations  and  this  inequality  seem  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  portion  at  least  doubtful, "  that  affinity  as  weH 
as  consanguinity,  is  included  in  the  general  prohibition." 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  another  pnnl  of  view. 
If,  as  is  oAen  asserted,  affinity  by  marriage  be  the  same  with  blood 
in  the  eye  of  the  divine  law,  where  is  the  limit  to  he  drawn  T  Must 
we  stop  short  at  the  express  specifications,  from  which  alone  the 
principle  is  inferred  7  If  we  go  beyond  them  in  one  instance,  must 
we  not  also  in  another?  or  if  we  feel  ourselves  restricted  hy  them 
in  one  case,  may  we  lawfiilly  step  over  them  in  another  1  Thus, 
if  it  be  argued,  that  became  a  brother's  wife  is  forbidden,  therefore 
also  a  wife's  sister  is  forbidden ;  why  must  we  not  likewise  appff 
the  same  principle  <^  inference  throughout  ?  If  my  wife's  sister 
he  to  me  in  this  respect  as  my  own  sister  by  blood,  then  why  does 
t/bs  not  also  stand  in  just  the  same  relation  to  my  own  brother? 
Yet  I  am  not  aware,  that  a  charge  of  wrong  ia  ever  brought,  where 
two  brothers  intermarry  with  two  aislers. 
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Let  m  look  now  at  Ihe  bewiag  of  rene  IS  upim  the  quMtkxt. 
It  reads  aa  follows  ia  die  original : 

Kens  M. — **  And  a  wife  to  her  sister  thou  sbatt  not  take,  to 
nx,  to  vnconr  )tet  nakedness,  besides  her,  b  her  life-time.'" 

Now,  taking  this  v^se  in  its  obvious  tense,  as  it  here  staods,  noth- 
iBgconld  be  more  appropriate,  atberlotheusageoftbe  words  or  to 
the  k)gica)  eonnenon.  The  words  here  tranatsted  wife  and  titter, 
are  the  tame  which  are  so  used  and  so  translated  in  the  preced- 
ing Tcnes,  viz.  8.  9.  11.  13.  13.  14.  16.  16.  And  when  the  law- 
giver had  turned,  in  verse  17,  to  speak  of  the  wife's  relatives,  her 
uotber,  dai^hter,  and  graod-daughter,  with  whom  marriage  was  to 
be  forbidden,  it  certainly  would  be  exceedingly  natural  fw  him  to 
proceed,  in  verse  18,  to  speak  of  tbe  wife's  sister,  vrith  whom  the 
probabilitjofamarTiBgecotiUntrf Wbe  tenfold gnater.  Sostrong 
indeed  is  here  the  fitness  of  the  obvioos  sense,  both  in  respect  to  tbe 
words  and  tbe  connexion,  that  leading  modem  commentators  on 
the  ordinal  text,  (Grotius,  Michaelis,  RosenmQlIer,  and  otbere,)  d<^ 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  it  even  on  these  grounds  alone. 

If  this  view  be  admitted,  this  vene,  as  most  sgr^,  would  seem 
to  settle  the  question.  It  does  not  prohibit,  but  merely  regulates, 
the  marriage  of  a  wife's  sister ;  forbiddiog  only  that  it  should  take 
place  during  (he  life-time  of  the  former.  It  precludes  the  occur- 
rence.of  cases  like  that  of  Jacob  with  Leah  and  Rachel. 

But,  it  is  said,  this  phrase,  "  a  wife  to  her  sister,"  as  also  the 
■imileT  one, "  a  man  to  his  brother,"  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  meaning 
amply  *'  one  to  another;"  and  therefore  verse  18  ought  to  be  tbw 
rendered:  "And  cme  [wife]  to  another  thou  shalt  not  take." 
Thus  this  vene,  it  is  affirmed,  has  no  bearing  on  the  qnestion,  and 
m  mereljr  a  prohilntjon  of  polygamy. 

Against  the  adoption  of  Uiis  view,  there  would  seem  to  be  two 
difficulties';  cme  historical,  the  other  philological. 

The  hiatoricBl  difficulty  may  be  thus  stated.  If  the  real 
meaning  of  this  verse  be  to  fwbid  generally  the  taking  of  one 
wife  to  another;  then  here  is  a  distinct  and  specific  probi- 
bitktn  of  polygamy.     We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  tbe  cus* 

'  Irfv.  18,  18  Heb.  bqi-i;;   niiji  lixb  n^n  tA    Kjrnrttj   n^i 

fpnirta  rpiS. — Sept    rvrtHita  in'  atii^g  ait^i;  oii  l^^ij  «»ti?illo»  (UTokB- 
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tao)  of  polygauj,  which  obtabed  aisOBg  the  patrixrchs  ud  before 
the  Mosaic  law,  afterwarda  at  ao  end,  and  no  more  admisiible  in 
practice  than  marriage  with  one's  own  mother  or  sister ;  like 
which,  and  with  eqaal  positiveaesi,  according  to  this  view,  it  was 
here  forbidden.  But  history  informs  us,  that  polygamy  coot i sued  to 
exist,  not  only  ia  the  case  of  D«,vid  and  Solomon  and  other  Jewiak 
kings,  but  likewbe  among  more  private  individuals.  See  1  Sam.  I, 
2.  2  Sam.  3,  2-5.  12, 8.  Judg.  8,  30.  10,  4.  13, 9. 14. 1  Chron.  3, 
1-3.  8, 8.  In  2  Chron.  24.  3  also,  Jtboida  the  high-priest,  a  maa 
of  God,  and  the  authoritative  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  ■• 
said  to  hare  taken  two  wives  for  ^e  young  king  Joash,  whom  he 
bimself  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  hia  fathers.  From  all  this  it 
follows,  that  the  Hebrews  ^tber  did  not  uaderatand  I^evit  18,  18, 
as  forbidding  polygamy ;  or  else  some  of  their  most  pious  men  liv- 
ed in  open  and  known  violation  of  the  prec^t.  This  last  wc 
have  no  light  to  assume ;  for  although  single  instances  of  trao^ 
gression  are  often  related,  yet  it  is  nowhere  said  of  any  good  awa, 
that  he  lived  in  tbe  habitual  disregard  of  any  known  law. 

But  further,  the  Mosaic  laws,  if  they  did  not  sanction  polygamy, 
did  at  least  in  some  instances  regulate  it,  as  being  a  fcvmer  custom; 
just  as  in  other  cases  of  old  customs,  which  tbe  la^iver  did  not 
aee  fit  expressly  to  prohibit  Thus  in  Dent.  21,  15-17,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that "  if  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved  and  one  hated, 
and  they  have  borne  him  children,  and  the  fiiat-bora  be  hem  that 
was  hated,"  then  he  shall  in  no  case  be  postponed  to  the  soo  of  tbe 
beloved.  See  too  Exod.  21,  10.  It  would  thus  appear  that  po- 
lygamy, like  tbe  ancient  cnstom  of  blood-revenge,  was  not  iatcod- 
cd  to  be  directly  forbidden  by  Moses;  but  was  hedged  in  I7  so 
many  indirect  restrictions,  as  ultimately  to  die  out  of  itaeK 

But,  it  baa  been  said,  that "  the  laws  of  Moses  were  in  other  cases 
often  disregarded ;"  and  the  case  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  brok^il 
forward  as  an  instance.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  in  point} 
for  alihoagh  the  spirit  of  the  command  in  Qen.  2, 24  is  opposed  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  covenant,  yet  the  direct  injunction ; 
"  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder,"  was 
6rBt  given  by  our  Lord  under  the  new  dispensation ;  Matt.  19, 6. 
Nor  does  Hoses,  even  as  expounded  by  our  Saviour,  say  any  thing 
<^  the  kind  i  his  only  positive  institution  on  the  subject  is  the  law 
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of  froree,  Dsot  94,  I ;  nor  doet  he  SByvberc  give  ■  tuat  tlutf 
diroree  b  oniawfuL  Jnat  so,  I  must  think,  is  it  in  Ktpect  to  po- 
iygamj.  If  not,  ind  if  this  18th  vcrae  be  truly  r  prohilwlion  of 
potygamj,  then  Mosei  here  directly  lorlMds  thst  which  he  elsewhere 
regulates,  and  by  so  doing  toleratas.  Have  we  in  Moses  any  olbet 
instance  of  a  like  kind  1  Doen  he  sty,  "  Thou  shalt  not  eomnit 
Khihery,"  and  Utes  r^ulate  adoltety  1  Docs  he  say, "  Thou  sbalt 
not  steal,"  aad  then  turn  about  and  proscribe,  that  if  thou  dost 
■tea],  thou  dialt  do  it  in  ndi  and  such  a  way  1  Yet  this  is  the  prio* 
cqde  inToIved  in  the  reasoning  on  this  point 

Tbe  philological  difficulty  above  alliided  to,  is  pwbaps  not  Itaa 
real.  Tbe  phrMe,  "a  woman  to  her  sister,"  docs  indeed  occur  no 
les  than  eight  times  elsewhere  in  tbe  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  general 
meanisg  "one  to  enotber;"  but  only  of  ioaoimate  objects  in  tbe 
fcninuie  gender,  vix.  of  the  curtaino,  loops,  and  tentms  of  tbe  tab- 
enacle,  Exod.  26,  3  bis.  S.  6.  17 ;  and  of  the  wings  of  the  lirii^ 
creatmee,  Ezek.  1,  9. 33.  3,  13.  Tbe  like  phrase  in  tbe  masctdiar, 
"a  man  to  his  Ixtrther,"  ocean  in  all  about  twenty  times;  mostly 
of  men,  but  also  in  a  few  inatancea  t4  inanimate  objects  or  iasecti^ 
M  Exod.  2&,  aO.  Joel  3, 8.  But  it  is  to  be  remarited,  that  la 
every  such  instance  this  phrase,  whether  masculine  or  feminine,  baa 
a  reciprocal  distributive  power ;  that  is,  a  number  of  persons  or 
things  are  said  to  do  or  be  so  and  so  one  to  imothar.  A  plural  Doroi- 
nstive  invariably  precedes,  connected  with  a  plural  verb;  and  then 
the  action  or  rclati<Hi  of  tluB  verb  is  by  tlus  phrase  marked  as  recip- 
meal  and  mutual  among  the  individuals  comprised  in  the  plural 
nominative.  Thos,  "  the  children  of  Israel  said  one  to  another," 
£zod.  14,  19,  and  often.  So  Abraham  and  Lot "  separated  tbenn 
selves  one  from  the  other,"  Qen.  13,  11.  Neb.  4.  IS.  Isa.  9,  19 
in  the  Heh.  **they  AM  not  spare  one  another."  ilBgg.  2,  2S 
"  And  the  horses  and  their  riders  shall  cmae  down,  each  by  tbe 
anrord  of  tbe  other,"  i.  e.  they  shall  destrt^  one  another.  So  of 
the  other  examplea.  Tbe  only  apparent  exception  as  to  form,  ii 
ExA.  38,  SI,  "every  man's  swonl  shall  be  against  bis  brother;" 
but  here  too  tbe  idea  of  multitude  and  of  reciprocal  and  mutual  ao< 
tion  among  tbe  individuaU,  is  fully  preserved.— This,  then,  is  tba 
idiom ;  and  to  this  idiom  the  passage  in  Levit  18, 18  has  no  re- 
latjoa    There  is  nothing  diitributivo  nor  reciprocal  imi4ied  in  it* 
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Tbe  phrase  here  rcGen  only  to  the  object  of  the  verb ;  i^n  which 
object  no  trace  of  mutoal  or  rec^rocal  action  passea  over.  To  bring 
it  in  any  d^ree  under  the  idiom,  it  should  at  least  read  thaa: 
"Wives  {rf^  na-i^m)  one  to  another  thou  Aait  not  take;"  and 
even  then  it  would  be  unlike  any  other  instance.  But  further,  the 
suffixes  attached  io  the  mni^ular  to  the  subsequent  words,  (her  m- 
kedness,  besides  her,  in  her  lifie-time,)  show  decisively,  that  even 
SBch  a  solution  is  inadmissible ;  and  these  of  themselves  liatit  the 
words  to  two  specific  individuals,  (who  have  here  no  mutual  action 
one  upon  the  other,)  in  the  samu  literal  sense  as  in  the  preceding 
rerses,  viz.  a  wife  to  her  sister. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  fact  of  no  little  tapcvtaace  in  this 
connexion,  that  all  the  ancient  vernons  adhere  likewise  to  this  lite* 
ral  and  obvious  interpretation ;  as  Uie  Chaldee  Targum  of  Onkelosi 
made  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Samaritan  and  Syriac 
versions  made  not  long  afterwards.  As  to  these,  it  might  indeed 
be  replied,  that  they  merely  fallow  the  cognate  Hebrew  idiom,  and 
therefore  decide  nothing.  But  tbe  oldest  version  of  alt,  made  two 
or  three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  into  a  language  not  cognatei 
I  mean  the  Septuagiot,  is  certainly  not  liable  to  any  such  reply,  and 
ia  nevertheless  the  ntost  decisive  of  all.  This  v^on,  in  all  the 
other  eight  instances  of  the  feminine  phrase,  renders  it  "  one  to  an- 
crther,"  by  means  of  some  form  of  the  Qreek  words  liB^e  ^nottur, 
M  ftJ.li]Xwr  one  atudher ;  but  here  in  Lent.  18,  18,  it  gives  to  tbe 
aame  phrase  the  literal  sense,  "  A  wife  to  her  sister  thou  shalt  not 
take,"  TVMwta  in  atttltp^  a6t^«  ov  l^'Q.  It  would  be  vain  in  this 
case  to  say,  either  that  the  Seventy  had  before  them  adiGfereottezt; 
or  that  they  did  not  understand  their  own  language  and  its  idiocos ; 
or  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  tbe  manner  in  which  their  fa- 
thers interpreted  the  Mosaic  law. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  all  sound 
laws  of  interprelabon,  to  understand  this  iSth  verse  of  a  wife's  w* 
ter,  and  of  her  alone. 

There  are  however  some,  who,  admitting  that  this  verse  can  re- 
late only  to  the  wife's  sister,  yet  give  to  the  latter  clause  of  it  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation,  and  suppose  that  "it  forbids  taking  one  siiter 
to  another  to  vex  her  all  her  fife,  or  as  long  as  she  lives.  In  other 
words,  the  clause  'her  life-time'  is  referred  to  the  nearer,  and  not  to 
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&e  mor*  ranots  verb.  It  b  then  not  a  prohibiti<»,  bnt  a  reBlrictitm, 
of  polygamy.  And  is  this  view,"  i|  ia  said, "  the  panage  does  not 
contiiQ  the  slightest  intimation,  that  one  sister  may  be  married  after 
the  death  of  the  other."  This  interpretntion  was  apparently  first 
proposed  hy  Calvin  in  his  Commentary  on  this  portion  of  Leviticus ; 
and  has  been  followed  Ity  Patrick,  Gill,  and  a  few  other  commenta* 
ton.  It  proposes  a  diffea-ent  grammatical  coostnictioa,  viz.  to  refer 
the  cinuse  A«r  lifi-Hme  "  to  the  nearer  and  not  to  the  more  remote 
veri)."  But,  if  this  prinuple  be  correct,  then  there  is  a  still  nearer 
verb,  and  the  clause  ^uld  be  referred  rather  to  that,  so  that  it 
wodd  read :  "  to  uncorer  her  nakedness  all  her  life  long," — a  mean- 
ing which  the  supporten  of  this  view  would  hardly  admit,  but 
which  necessarily  follows  from  the  principle.  Besides,  when  there 
are  here  three  verbs  in  immediate  succeswon,  by  what  law  of  gram- 
mar or  syntax  can  this  clause  be  made  to  refer  to  the  middle  one 
akme,  rather  than  to  either  of  the  other  two  ?  The  truth  is>  the 
meaRiDg  of  the  Hebrew  is  here  periectly  nmple  and  obvious;  as  ia 
also  the  literal  Engli^  version :  "  And  a  wife  to  her  sister  thou  shall 
not  take,  tn  rex,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  besides  her,  in  her  life- 
time^" Here  the  first  verb  prohibits ;  the  second  assigns  a  reason  • 
the  third  defines ;  and  the  words  in  ktr  h/e-timt  limit  the  prohibi- 
tion :  A  wife  to  her  «sler  thou  shalt  not  take,  to  be  a  tource  of 
rif  airy  and  jealousy,  m  o«  to  do  to  her  the  duty  of  marriage,  besides 
the  wife,  in  the  wife's  life-time. 

In  maintaining  that  this  is  the  true  sense  and  application  of  the 
clause  in  question,  we  have  again  the  unquestionable  autiiority  of 
the  same  ancient  version.  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  retain 
the  very  words  and  eonstructkin  of  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  de< 
cide  nothing ;  hut  the  Septaagint  translates  the  Hebrew  n^\n^  by 
the  genitive  absolute  with  a  par^cle,  itt  Cw^W  avtstp  fAe  [the  wife] 
being  yet  oftre.  This  is  a  lestimoay  that  can  nather  be  gainsayed 
Bor  evaded. 

But  admitting  for  the  moment  the  proposed  reading  to  be  cor- 
rect, bow  does  the  matter  stand  1  It  is  averred,  that  "  in  this  view 
the  pasage  does  not  contain  the  slightest  intimation,  that  the  one 
sister  may  be  married  aller  the  death  of  the  other."  But  does  it 
"  coDtain  the  sligbest  intimation"  that  she  may  not  thus  be  mar- 
ried I     The  prohibition,  as  is  acknowledged,  is  founded  on  the 
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fact,  ibat  the  marriage  of  two  sisten  togetfaer  would  be  a  sonrce 
of  rivalry  and  jealousy.  But  does  this  reason  exist  where  the  one 
sister  is  maraied  only  after  tbe  death  of  the  other  t  In  such  a  caae, 
the  very  ground  of  the  prohibition  falls  aWay;  and  the  old  law* 
Btaxim  applies  in  its  full  force :  Ceuaate  ratione  eaaat  la.  The 
prohibition  in  the  law  was  made  to  counteract  a  particnlar  evi] ; 
but  where  that  evil  does  not  and  cannot  exist,  the  law  can  have  no 
application. 

In  either  case,  therefore,  whether  we  deny  or  adaiit  the  inter- 
pretation in  question,  this  18tb  veree  appeats  to  have  no  beartof^ 
to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  a  wife's  aisler  after  tfae  wife's  decease. 

If  the  positions  of  the  preceding  discnanoo  have  been  correctly 
taken,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  theoi  out  clearly  to 
view,  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  main  paints  of  the  Bib- 
lical ai^iment. 

1.  That  the  tenure  of  marriage  among  the  Hebrews  was  an- 
certain  and  precarious ;  and  the  Hebrew  wife  was  little  more  than 
the  servant  of  her  husband. 

2.  That  hence  there  was  among  the  Hebrews  a  strong  distinc- 
tion between  consanguinity  and  affinity  by  marriage ;  the  fbrmer 
being  permanent  and  sacred,  the  latter  comparatively  temporary 
and  vague. 

3.  That  therefore  laws  prohibiting  marriage  with  a  female 
relative  by  blood,  did  not  necessarily  and  per  se  prt^ibit  marriage 
with  the  wife's  relatives  of  the  like  d^ree. 

4.  That  consequently,  in  respect  to  affinity  by  marriage,  the 
Hebrew  was  bound  only  so  far  as  there  were  specific  prohibitions, 
viz.  in  the  case  of  the  mother,  daughter,  and  grand-daughter  of 
his  wife. 

5.  That  there  was  no  such  prohibition  in  the  case  of  a  wife's 
Hater ;  except  during  the  life-time  of  the  wife, 

These  positions  bang  sustained,  it  would  follow  that  the 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  was  not  required  by  the  won!  of 
God. 

With  these  considerations,  as  it  seems  to  me,  tbe  Biblical  aigu- 
meiit  may  be  regarded  as  completed.  Minor  collateral  questions 
may  indeed  be  raised ;  bat  all  the  great  points  which  can  well  be 
brought  into  discusnon,  lie  within  the  limits  here  drawn.    Tfae 
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TMw  nbove  ttkm  obviiifn  th«  necessitr  of  h«re  pursuing,  fis  ta 
sometimes  done,  the  iaquiriea :  Whether  the  prohiUtioas  of  this 
puBBge  HI  Leriticus  do  or  do  not  relate  to  muriage ;  Whether 
tb*  term  wife  cmi  here  mean  also  widow  ;  and  further,  Whether 
^  Mosuc  lav  is  stiD  binding  upon  Christians. 

Bot  there  &re  some,  wbo,  while  they  hold  that  the  Scriptures 
Imd  no  prohibition  upon  the  HArew  in  respect  to  the  marriage  of 
■  wife's  aister  afler  the  death  of  tbe  wife,  suppose  neverthelese  that 
tbe  ground  and  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  prohiUlions,  impose  upon 
CAristiatu  the  obligation  to  abstain  from  such  marriages.'  It  is 
amunwd  that  tbe  Jewish  family  constitution  was  the  foundntion 
asd  rule  of  all  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  in  respect  to  marriage; 
according  to  which  constitution  the  father  was  the  patriarch  or  bead 
of  a  large  family,  consisting  of  the  sons  with  tbar  wives  and 
eluldren,  tbe  unmarried  daughters,  and  the  necessary  domestics 
and  alaves.  It  is  ai^ed,  that  because  in  such  a  family  the  inter- 
course of  a  nephew  with  the  wife  of  his  paternal  uncle,  and  that 
c^  a  brother  with  the  wife  c^  bis  brother,  was  far  more  frequent 
and  inboiate,  than  that  of  the  nephew  with  the  wife  (tf  bis  maternal 
uncle,  or  that  of  the  hoNband  with  the  sister  of  his  wife ;  therefore, 
m  paternal  oitcle's  wife  and  a  brother's  wife  are  specified  in  the 
prohibition ;  'while  a  maternal  uncle's  wife  and  a  wife's  sister  are 
sot  thus  specified.  From  this  arrangement  is  drawn  the  ooncln* 
sion,  **  that  it  is  the  law  of  Qod  that  a  man  should  not  marry  any 
of  his  oixtitu,  that  is,  the  members  of  bis  own  family,  those  who 
•re  accustomed  to  associate  with  bim  on  the  terms  of  domestic 
intimacy."  And  on  tbe  strength  of  this  principle  the  gronnd  is 
taken,  that  even  did  the  Scriptures  "  assert  that  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  the  aister  of  his  deceased  wife  was  lawful  for  tbe  Jews> 
it  would  not  be  the  less  unlavfal  for  vs." 

This  wonld  seem  to  be,  at  least,  an  abandonment  of  tbe  whole 
gromd  of  Biblical  argument  urged  before  tbe  Qeneral  Assembly, 
and  on  wluch  in  a  great  degree  that  AssemUy  founded  its  decision. 
But  a  this  principle  in  itself  more  tenable  1  Or,  if  admitted  in 
this  case,  would  it  not  necessarily  become  of  wider  application,  and 
ID  refute  itself  1    The  ai^tiient  is,  that  although  this  rule  might 

*  The  Bubitance  or  the  folloirbg  remarki  appeared  in  (he  Nev-Yoifc 
ObMrvar  of  February  ith  1648. 
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Dot  include  and  so  prohibit  Ute  wife's  aiiter  undef  the  brtn  of  the 
Jewish  household ;  yet  it  docs  include  and  ao  proUlnt  ba  under 
the  forms  of  social  and  family  life  to  which  we  are  now  accns- 
tomed ;  becanse,  although  the  wife's  sister  did  not  natarally  and 
usually  foim  a  part  of  a  Jevish  family,  yet  she  is  i^eo  in  our  isj 
a  member  of  her  sister's  household,  associating  oo  teraw  of  domestic 
intimacy  with  the  sister's  husband  and  othen  of  his  Idndred.  The 
&mily  oonstitulion  is  changed  ;  but  the  [Hriociple  of  the  law  remaia- 
ing,  its  application,  it  is  said,  should  now  be  exteaded  toon 
videly  than  under  the  Jewish  dispnsation. 

Granting  for  the  moment  this  position  to  be  tnie,  and  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  wife^  sister ;  it  m^ 
be  worth  inquiry,  whether  the  same  principle  is  not  applicable  to 
other  cases  of  kindred.  For  example,  it  is  not  at  all  unfsequent^ 
that  a  husband's  brother  becomes  a  member  of  his  household ;  and 
then  be  stands  on  a  fooling  of  family  intercourse  and  domestie  inti- 
macy with  the  wife  and  with  her  sister ;  especially  if  the  lattn-,  as 
is  not  seldom  the  case,  is  also  en  inmate  of  the  same  &mily.  He 
calls  her  siHer,  and  she  calls  lum  bnther  ;  and  their  intercourse 
would  naturally  give  rise  to  brotherly  and  sisterly  affection. 

Again,  how  oAen  does  the  father  of  a  family  take  home  a 
nephew  or  a  niece  to  bring  up  in  bis  own  house  an<f  with  bis  owa 
children  t  They  grow  up  together  from  childhood  to  manhood  or 
womanhood ;  and  although  they  may  not  call  eat^  other  brother 
and  sister,  because  that  is  not  the  precise  degree  of  blood  existiag 
between  them,  yet  they  stand  towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
ivotfaer  and  sister ;  and  in  this  case,  too,  their  intercourse  natural^ 
gives  rise  to  brotherly  and  sisterly  affection. 

The  instances  also  are  not  rare,  in'which  parents  in  like  tama- 
■  ner  adopt  children  who  are  not  of  their  kindred,  and  bring  them 
up  B8  membera  of  their  own  fiunily.  Here  they  stand  in  the  same 
relation  as  before ;  and  there  is  often  little,  if  any,  distinctioa  b^ 
tweeo  the  affection  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  brothers  aad 
sisters  by  blood,  and  of  those  who  are  not. 

Nor  is  it  less  frequent,  perhaps,  that  a  female  acquaintance  of 
the  wife  hecomes  a  member  of  d)e  househoM,  and  continues  for 
years  to  be  the  cherished  inmate  and  friend  of  the  family.  Now 
should  the  wife  die,  how  could  it  be  lawful  for  the  husband,  ac- 
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cordmg  to  (ke  principle  io  questioo,  to  uafr;  the  pmon  m  citttated, 
although  perhaps  ctaodiag  in  no  degree  of  kinlred  or  iffinity  with 
Jiin  rormnr  wife  1 

Indeed,  in  aU  these  inriuices,  the  penons  *re  oin^U,  memben 
ofthe  same  family,  ud  accustomed  to  aaeociate  together  on  the 
terms  of  domestic  inlercoime.  i(  tben  (he  proposed  principle  be 
good  to  shut  out  marriage  wilb  a  wife's  uster,  it  is  difficult  to  sae 
bow  marriage  can  ever  be  lawful  between  any  of  the  classes  of 
penoDB  thus  situated. 

The  sum  of  the  mntter  seems  then  to  be,  (hat  those  who  adopt 
dtis  view,  rest  lh»  whole  main  question,  not  upon  any  direct  com- 
mand or  language  of  the  word  of  God,  but  upon  a  pririciple  sup- 
poned  to  be  deduced  from  (he  general  character  of  tbe  dirine  la<r ; 
a  principle,  which  by  their  own  admission  was  not  applicable  (o 
the  people  to  whom  that  law  was  given ;  and  which  too,  if  now 
admitted,  cannot  be  restricted  to  tbe  case  of  a  wire's  sister,  bat 
must  include  and  prohibit  also  many  marriages,  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  which  no  Christian,  not  even  one  of  themselves,  has  ever 
entet(«aed  a  doubt 


THE  ixKrraiNE  or  expediency. 

By  FKiicn  Watl*nd,  D.D.  President  of  Brown  noirorsiif . 

Ahono  the  conseqneoces  whitih  flow  from  tlie  rapid  develop- 
ment  of  Ibe  deinocmtic  principle,  no  one  baa  failed  to  observe  tbe  in- 
«Teased  energy  which  it  has  conferred  upon  public  opinion.  Great 
and  increasing  power  is  al^vays  an  abject  of  apprehension,  espe- 
mltyfo,  when  we  can  scarcely  divine  tbe  direction  in  which  it  will 
be  exerted.  Every  man  is  conscious  that  be  can  accomplish  little, 
and  may  suffer  much,  by  re»sting,  single-handed,  the  Leviathan  of 
Hobbes.  Hence,  he  too  frequently  hastens  to  make  his  peace  with 
a  despot,  which  will  be  pacified  by  nothing  but  submision ;  and, 
having  surrendeied  up  opinion,  belief,  nay,  common  sense  itself. 
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at  the  feet  of  thia  mysterious  divinity,  he  becomet,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  our  pliiloMphers,  absorbed  into  ita  eveDce,  and  immedi- 
ately uDiles  in  hunting  down  to  the  death,  the  moat  distant  living 
thing  that  refuses  obedience  to  the  universal  will 

Foreignen  have  frequently  remarked,  that  this  btiod  devotion 
to  the  popular  voice,  this  sad  waut  of  mental  aud  moral  inde- 
pendence, is  more  prevalent  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  It 
is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  In  no  country  that  ever  ezisled, 
has  the  whole  power  of  society  been  so  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  whole  population.  In  no  other  country,  probably,  has  pro- 
perty been  so  equally  divided ;  never  has  so  large  n  portion  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  every  individual ;  never  was  the  ability  ,to  read  and 
write  so  nniversally  diffused ;  and  nowhere  are  the  means  of 
taindly  cotsmunicating  knowledge  to  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, so  univeraally  enjoyed.  In  other  countries  of  great  extent, 
an  aghation  at  the  centre  has  commonly  died  away  before  its 
wave  has  reached  the  circumference.  But  here,  the  whole  sur- 
tuit,  from  centre  (o  circumference,  is  in  motion  at  once.  The 
whole  power,  legislative  and  executive,  and  frequently  judicial,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Public  opinion  is  speedily  aroused, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  it  requires  but  lillle  skill  in  a  pro- 
fessed agitator,  to  direct  the  whole  storm  of  its  violence  upon  the 
head  of  any  unfortunate  ^igbt,  who  will  not  add  to  its  clamour  and 
do  homage  to  its  infallibility.  It  is  thus  liable  to  become  a  terri6c 
engine  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  and  ambitious  men.  What 
was  intended  by  our  constitution  to  be  the  terror  of  vice,  may  be 
the  persecutor  of  virtue.  What  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
abanng  falsehood  and  anoihilRtiog  folly,  may  become  the  direct 
«temy  of  truth,  and  the  chosen  instrument  of  thoughtless,  daring 


In  these  remarks,  however,  we  intend  to  utter  no  denunciation 
gainst  the  democratic  principle ;  nor  wonld  we  bewail  the  energy 
which  recent  events  have  conferred  upon  public  opinion.  We  be- 
lieve, fully,  in  the  government  of  the  people ;  but  we  believe  also, 
that  the  people,  like  any  other  soverngn,  must  be  restricted  in  Ike 
exercise  of  its  pren^ltve  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  law. 
Without  such  restriction,  there  can  be  no  government  but  that  of 
brute  force;  and  soon  th««  vrill  he  no  souety.     We  duly  estimate 
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the  tbIq*  of  oar  energetic  public  opiaioa ;  but  ve  belicTe  that  pn]^ 
lie  opiaion  is  oeilber  omDiacient,  inrallible,  nor  all  boly.  The 
opinions  of^ankiod,  wben  tbey  are  expressed  after  due  delibeia- 
tioD  and  a  full  view  of  ihe  mnits  of  the  case,  are  rarely  erroneous. 
Wben  tbey  are  expressed  in  Ibe  baste  of  popular  excitement,  on 
the  motion  %f  interested  and  headlong  leaders,  they  are  almost 
nerer  correct  When  men  at  home,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet, 
or  amidst  the  bland  inSueoces  of  the  fireside,  come,  unbiassed  l^ 
external  influences,  to  the  same  cooclusion,  their  conclusions  de- 
serve, and  they  generally  receive,  universal  respect  But  wben 
men  assemble  to  decide  all  questions  on  the  instant,  by  a  show  of 
hands ;  when  ibey  lend  their  ear  to  addresses  to  the  passions,  in- 
stead of  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience;  wben  Ihey 
merge  the  character  of  citizen,  of  father  and  husband,  in  that  of 
partisan,  political,  or  religious;  their  decisions  are  commonly  aa 
valueless  as  the  breath  that  utters  them. 

This  form  of  public  opinion  is  always  in  the  market,  and  it  may 
be  bad  in  any  quantity  at  the  most  reasonable  rata  The  cost  of  the 
"  op'mions  of  Ibe  press,"  as  they  are  denominated  by  book  agents,  is 
well  understood  by  every  enterprising  publisher;  and  he  has  no  diflB- 
culty  in  securing  them  to  any  amount  (hat  may  be  desired.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  by  which  political  movements  are  affected,  costs  more 
time,  ami  labour,  and  money ;  but  if  these  are  not  wanting,  the  arti- 
cle can  be  manufactured  in  any  quantity  that  the  occasion  may  de- 
mand. A  veteran  politician,  lately  deceased,  used  to  designate  with 
accuracy  the  sum  which  was  necessary  to  carry  an  election  in  one  of 
our  largest  cities ;  and  we  believe  he  was  rarely  at  fault  in  his 
estimates.  At  the  present  moment,  you  bare  only  to  collect  « 
mass  of  men  at  a  barbecue,  or  an  ox  roasting,  or  a  general  feast ; 
harangue  them  or  not,  as  you  may  find  convenient;  sing  a  few 
political  melodies ;  and  they  will  decide  in  any  manner  you  wish, 
on  any  question  of  slate  policy,  or  any  point  of  constitutional  law. 
In  a  year's  time,  call  the  same  assembly  together  by  the  same 
means,  and  they  will  reverse  their  decision  as  readily  as  they  pro- 
nounced it,  caring  as  little  about  the  matter  in  the  one  case  as  in 
Ihe  other.  Their  leaders,  however,  tell  them  that  they  are  infalli- 
ble ;  and  wbo  ever  took  the  trouble  to  prove  himself  in  the  wrong  1 
AU  (bis  every  one  sees,  end  every  one  knews.  Yet  such  is  tbe  teo- 
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Aatcy  of  men  to  be  influenced  by  tbe  present,  bdA  owed  hy  ifaew^ 
rogant,  that  it  is  peculiarly  Ihia  sort  of  public  opinion  which  witb- 
bolds  a  multitiHle  of  well-tneamng  tBen  froni  npreasing,  and  act- 
ing upon,  the  decisions  of  iheir  own  deliberate  judgment ;  acd,  not 
un frequently,  involves  them  deeply  in  courses  of  conduct  which 
bolfa  reason  and  conscience  emphaticalty  cnndeinn.  ' 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  tliat  (he  Christian  charcb  should 
escape  ihe  effects  of  (his  wide  spread  ami  ceaseless  agitation.  Re> 
UgLon  is  a  social  principle.  It  is  one  of  tbe  stroDgesI  and  most 
unirersal  ligaments  by  which  inen  can  be  bound  (ogelber.  Thisis 
-clearly  exemplified  in  the  firnineES  with  which  (he  members  of  a 
Christian  sect,  in  prosperity  or  ndrersity,  in  honour  and  dishonour, 
cling  to  each  other.  Politicians,  in  all  governments,  have  had 
Special  reference  to  this  obvious  fact.  They  fiequently  find  it  de- 
mrable  to  allu<e  la  iheir  paiticular  party  (he  membets  of  a  sect 
To  accomplish  this  object,  they  commonly,  by  means  of  sectarian 
leaders,  endeavour  to  associate  their  particular  views  with  the  in- 
terest, the  feelings,  (he  passions,  or  (he  doctrines  of  that  body  of 
Christians,  whom  they  desire  (o  use  in  (he  parllcular  emergency. 
If  this  can  be  done,  and  (he  impulse  be  once  given,  the  whole 
power  of  factitious  public  opinion  is  set  at  work  in  (he  church,  and 
thus  the  mass  is  moved  to  tbe  right  hand  or  the  left,  as  (he  will  <^ 
the  manager  shall  direct 

A  similar  course  has  been  generally  pursued,  for  the  purpose  of 
impelling  forward  the  great  agitations  which  have  of  late  moved 
over  tbe  face  of  society.  Very  few  men  are  willing,  even  when 
labouring  lo  promote  a  good  cause,  to  allow  it  to  stand  or  fall  on 
its  own  meri(s.  They  lack  pa(ient  perseverance.  They  suppose 
that  what  cannot  be  done  immediately,  cannot  be  done  at  all. 
They  forget  that  what  is  founded  in  (ruth,  and  righleousnvGs,  and 
benevolence,  if  adempled  wisely,  must  inetitably  succeed.  In 
their  ardour  to  accomplish  one  form  of  good,  (hey  do  not  perceive 
that  there  are  other  forms  of  good  which  must  also  be  accom- 
pll^ed ;  and  (hat  each  one  has  i(s  own  unchangeable  and  inviola- 
ble claims.  Hence,  they  determine  that  every  mode  of  civil  and 
social  organization,  the  constitutions  of  government,  the  Christian 
church  itself,  must  become  an  instrument  for  (he  accomplishment 
of  their  purposes.     Theif  designs  must  be  perfected,  whatever  may 
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be  (be  cost  to  eretj  other  interest,  civil,  social,  or  religious.  And 
if  they  can  onlj  excite  Rufficitent  popular  opiniou  to  give  weight  to 
their  decision,  (hey  will  cheerfully  uiulerioine  the  temple  of  God 
itself,  ia  order  to  procure  the  materials  fur  the  erection  of  ihe  edifice^ 
of  which  thejr  have  laid  the  foundations.  Were  it  necessary  to 
■pecify,  it  would  be  easy  to  allude  to  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which 
itl  this  has  been,  over  and  over  again,  allempted ;  and  to  Dot  a 
few,  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  well  nigh  successful. 

It  is  by  no  meaas  uncommon  for  the  fanatic  and  the  politician 
to  unite  their  forces  in  an  attack  upon  the  Christian  church.  The 
farmer  agitates,  until  he  has  combined  under  bis  banner  a  small^ 
but  energetic  and  well  compacted,  party.  As  sooa  as  their  num- 
ber is  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  any  importance  at  the  ballot  box^ 
be  forms  a  unina  with  ibe  politician.  The  accession  whiob  he  thus 
makes,  is,  however,  too  powerful  and  too  well  skilled  in  diplomacy, 
to  be  under  hia  eontroL  His  success  is,  therefore,  in  the  end,  fatal 
to  himself;  and  the  fanatic  and  hrs  party  are  liable  to  be  lost  in 
the  political  association  in  which  tbey  have  been  merged.  They 
nost  soon  be  reduced  to  nothing,  unless  they  can  be  useful  hs  tools; 
and  thus  tbey  most  commonly  become  the  very  instruments  which 
the  politician  employs,  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  the  church. 
Hence,  unless  the  church  be  true  to  herself,  she  is,  at  the  present 
IDoment,  both  in  England  and  America,  in  danger  of  becoming  the 
mouthpiece  of  unprincipled  and  inlidel  demagogues ;  and  thus,  out 
of  the  perfect  bond  of  charity  itself,  wilt  be  forged  the  chains,  by 
which  she  will  be  manacled  to  the  car  of  h  ruthless  and  infuriated 
popular  deipotbm. 

Now,  whilst  these  and  a  thousand  other  agencies  are  at  work  to 
stifle  iodi  vidua  I  opinion,  drown  the  voice  of  deliberate  judgment, 
and  place  in  jeopardy  the  purity,  the  peace,  nay,  the  very  existence 
of  the  Christian  church,  what  line  of  conduct  does  it  become  an 
honest  and  true  man  lo  pursue  \  It  would,  certainly,  seem  at  first 
blush,  that  the  wider  the  prevalence  of  error,  Ihe  more  imperative 
■9  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  to  hold  forth  the  truth ;  that 
the  more  menacing  the  attacks  upon  the  purity  and  the  peace  of 
tbe  church,  the  more  clearly  defined  becomes  his  duty  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  f<iith  once  delivered  to  tbe  saints.  In  confirmation 
of  such  a  course,  many  suggestions   will  naturally  arise.     It  is 
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obvious  that  truth  must  ullimately  triumph,  whether  to-da^  one 
hand,  or  nne  Ibousand,  be  lifted  in  her  di^feuce;  and  that  he  who 
IB  now  riding  on  ihe  topmost  wave  of  popular  opinion,  may  rery 
soon  be  cast  a  useless  fragment  on  the  shore,  ashamed  of  nothing 
so  much  as  his  present  eleTation.  It  is  evident  that  this  alUpoirer- 
ful  public  opinion,  when  not  founded  in  truth  and  justice,  is  by  no 
means  so  terrible  a  thing  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  Men  who 
make  the  most  noise  in  a  univereal  clamour,  are  not  half  so  mncb  in 
earnest  as  they  profess  to  be.  They  have  merely  espoused  a  popu- 
lar cause,  for  the  purpose  of  wielding  the  political  influence  which 
H  may  embody,  und  they  mean  to  abandon  it,  as  soon  as  it  shall 
have  ministered  sufficiently  to  their  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment, ^gain,  Iruth  is  in  itself  lovely,  and  it  is  to  be  loTed  for  its 
own  sake ;  and  he  must  be  but  half  acquainted  with  its  worth,  who 
is  not  willing  to  undergo  whatever  inconveniences  may  arise  from 
honestly  and  kindly  uttering  it.  Moreover,  the  opinions  of  a  mul- 
titude can  never  chnnge  the  nature  of  right;  nor  can  the  goodness 
of  an  end  sanctify  the  unholy  means  which  are  adopted  to  promote 
it.  And  finally,  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  man  to  find  any  better 
friend  than  truth  and  uprightness.  It  is  very  frequently  predicted 
that  a  man  kUI  be  rmned,  unless  he  yields  to  the  reclless  opinion 
of  the  moment.  But  when  do  we  find  that  be  has  been  ruined,  if 
wisely,  and  in  simplicity  of  heart,  he  has,  in  the  fear  of  God,  hon- 
estly discharged  his  duty !  Though  men  are  slow  to  learn  it,  yet  it 
is  strictly  true,  that  "  corruption  wins  not  more  than  Iion«sly.** 
The  God  above  us,  is  a  "  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity.** 
"  He  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  waves  and  the  tumult  of  the  people." 
He  will,  in  the  end,  cause  truth  and  the  defender  of  truth  to  tri- 
umph ;  and  hence,  relying  on  his  word,  we  may  in  the  darkest  mid- 
night confidenlly  wait  for  the  dawning  of  the  day.  That  such  are 
the  principles  of  his*  government,  the  whole  history  of  man  has 
borne  testimony.  And  in  confirmation  of  it,  let  any  man  look 
around  him.  Point  us  to  one  man  who  has  suffered  in  person, 
character,  or  estate,  by  adherence  to  troth  and  duty,  and  we  will 
point  to  thousands  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  alt  things  by 
basely  doing  homage  to  error  and  wickedness,  though  backed  by 
the  applauding  voice  of  a  whole  community. 

There  are  others,  however,  and  good  men  too,  who  seem  to 
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tfmiselres  st  liberty  to  puraue  another  line  of  conduct ;  ind  who 
believe,  that  in  so  doing,  tbej  are  interpreting  the  principles  of 
duty  by  a  broader  and  clearer  light  They  suppose  that  when  a 
qoestios  of  conduct  ia  (o  be  decided,  a  much  greater  variety  of 
circamstaDces  is,  in  all  iostances,  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If,  for  instance,  a  doctrine  is  becoming  popular,  the  que^n  wheth- 
er I  shall  aid  in  givii^  it  correocy,  is  not  to  be  settled  simply  by 
the  fact  that  1  do  or  do  not  believe  it.  If  a  course  of  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  end  be  in  vt^ue,  the  que» 
boa  whether  I  shall  or  dall  not  pursue  it,  is  not  to  be  settled  by 
ny  conviction  of  its  innocence  or  its  sin.  1  am  at  liberty  to  detn- 
■ine  whether  it  will  certainly  prevail,  and  then,  what  effect  will 
its  prevalence  have  upon  my  own  condition,  my  proapecta  and  my 
influence.  I  may  then  reflate  my  line  of  conduct  by  the  probable 
result  If  by  opposition  to  liie  popular  voice,  I  shall  lose  my 
influence,  (which  I  am  bound  to  retain  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
good,)  I  am  at  liberty  to  save  myself,  by  becoming  a  party  to  what 
I  know  to  be  lomewhat  wrong.  If  the  movement  be  commenced, 
and  I  see  that  I  cannot  arrest  it,  why  should  I  not  put  myself  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  prevent  as  much  barm,  and  do  as  much  ^ood,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allowl  Somebody  will  head  it, 
and  reap  from  it  advaotage,  if  I  do  not  Why  should  not  /  reap 
this  advantage,  who  wish  to  use  the  influence  which  1  may  gain, 
fi>r  good,  while  others  might  use  it  for  evil  1  Influence  (power) 
b  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  me  by  God,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
peril  it  in  a  hopeless  case,  when  by  a  modification  of  principle  for 
a  ho(y  purpose,  I  may  preserve  it,  naharmed,  for  some  yet  more 
trying  emergency.  Such  do  we  believe  to  be  the  principles  which 
not  a  few  good  men  have,  at  times,  adopted ;  and  which  ihey  be- 
lieve to  be  the  dictates  of  a  refined  and  far-reaching  sagacity. 

Now,  we  grant  that  a  man  may  sometimes  Uwfully  decline  to 
denounce  a  particular  error,  or  oppose  a  popular  coarse  of  measures. 
Many  erroneous  opinions  may,  without  dereliction  of  duly,  be  left 
to  correct  Ihenost^lvea.  Many  a  coarse  of  conduct,  though  at  pre- 
sent popular,  will  soon  be  frowned  into  contempt  by  the  returning 
good  sense  of  an  intelligent  community.  All  this  may  be  safely 
allowed.  We  are  willing  to  concede  a  wide  latitude  to  private 
ji^Daent,in  deckling  upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  such  a  case 
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deimtkU.  Hcfe  a  man  umpi;  atands  aside,  and  wilboid  ccHBinit' 
tiag  himself  ia  anj'  way,  suffers  folly  and  error  to  make  (hemeelve* 
apparent.  It,  however,  becomes  a  very  different  af&ir,  when  a 
man  asnsts  ia  the  proroolgation  of  error,  or  becomes  a  parly  to 
traosactiofls  which  his  conscience  decides  to  be  wrong.  The  ques- 
tion, (ben,  is,  Whether  any  combiaalion  of  circumstances,  any  coi»- 
aideration  of  results,  any  argument  from  expediency,  wi][  justify  » 
deviation  from  rectitude,  or  will  warrant  me  in  saying  what  1  do 
not  believe,  or  doing  what  I  know  to  have  been  forbidden. 

When  the  question  is  placed  in  this  »mple  light,  natural  con- 
sdence  and  Christian  revelation  can  return  to  it  but  one  anawer. 
The  former  affirms  that  the  moral  law  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
bumen  conduct,  and  (hat  to  it  every  precept  of  expediency  mud 
bow  down  in  homage;  the  latter  declares  that  if  we  'do  evilibat 
good  may  come,  our  damnation  is  just.*  Every  one  must  be 
aware,  that  to  allow  men  to  modify  the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  so 
as  to  suit  their  own  views  of  expediency,  ia  to  aboli^  mora)  dis- 
tinctions altogether ;  that  every  crime,  at  the  moment  of  its  com- 
misnon,  seems  lo  the  perpetrator  expedient ;  and  that,  hence,  if 
IIhs  rule  be  once  adopted,  we  must  allow,  that  whatever  a  mab 
believes  to  be  for  his  present  interest,  b  right  And  hence,  it  must, 
•i^ar  universally  true,  (hat  no  calcnlatioo  of  consequences,  eitber 
to  ourselves  or  to  others,  can  justify  us  in  propagating  what  is  false, 
«r  doing  what  is  wrong.  A  pastor  has  do  more  right  to  give  cur- 
rency to  a  lie,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  church,  or  even  of 
eonverting  a  world,  than  a  merchant,  for  the  sake  of  selling  a  cargo. 
The  one  has  no  more  right  to  pursue  measures,  whether  new  or 
old,  which  his  conscience  condemns,  for  the  sake  of  hohling  fast 
to  his  living,  than  the  other  would  have  to  do  the  same  wickednesa 
on  the  exchange,  for  the  sake  ctf  raising  the  price  of  stocks.  Wa 
have  no  more  right  to  slander  good  men,  or  to  uphold  had  men,  in 
order  to  advance  a  revival  of  religion,  than  a  revival  of  infidelity. 
God  requires  thai  they  be  clean,  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord. 
He  hateth  robbery  for  burnt  sacrifice.  The  truth  of  God  can  never 
abound  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory.  And  his  providence  and 
his  word  abundantly  testify  that  they,  who,  in  any  case,  use  tb« 
weapons  of  unrighteousness,  pierce  themselves  through  with  man^F 
sorrows,  and  bring  down  upon  themselves  a  moat  direful  retribution. 
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While  every  one  sees  that  alt  this  tg  so,  iT  k  be  preseoted  in  tW 
•bfilract,  yet  wLen  Ihe  pri-ssure  of  immediate  interest  become* 
sorely  ufgeat,  then  every  man  is  strongly  temptetl  to  swene  s 
little,  from  the  plain  rule  of  uprigbtness.  The  deviation  appeait 
but  small,  while  the  good  to  be  accomplished  is  great  It  is  smeiy 
unpleasant  to  stand  aside,  dissociated  from  the  multitude,  and  b« 
Dade  the  target  for  every  shafl  of  public  opinion.  Abdiel,  walk- 
Bg  forth  alone  from  the  ranks  of  tbe  rebel  angels,  is  a  noble  con- 
ception in  poetry : 

"  So  (puke  (he  tafapfa  Abiliel,  (Mcbnil  touai 

Amnng  llie  raillilees,  raitliful  onl^  he  ; 

Amnng  inniim  rnble  raise,  unmov'd, 

Unsliakpn,  unKiluc'ii,  unlerrifli^d, 

His  InfnIijF  he  kepi,  liia  love,  Lis  zeal ; 

Nor  number,  noremmple.  with  him  won)[hl 

To  swerve  rrnn  truth,  or  cbunge  liU  cODSIuat  nrind, 

Thi.ugi.  single.     Prnm  amidst  tliom  foflh  lie  paBs'il, 

Long  way  through  hoaiile  icota,  which  be  ■aaiain'dl 

Superior  ;''— 

but  when  we  are  called  to  follow  his  example,  there  »e,  too  fre- 
quently, great  misgivings.  We  are  apHo  think  thataW^Uoo^r 
cession  can  do  but  tittle  harm,  and  thus  become  a  party,  almoat 
unwittingly,  to  what  we  disapprove.  This  first  concession  is,  how- 
ever, fatal.  We  must  then  submit  to  absolute  dictation,  or  b« 
branded  with  the  disgrace  of  treachery.  We  only  meant  to  put  oa  . 
the  joke;  but  we  find  ibat  we  must  also  draw  in  the  harness^ 
submit  quietly  to  the  lHsb,and  bear  without  flinching  the  prickings 
of  the  goad.  Thus  all  aelf-rcspect  is  lost,  and  a  good  man  is,  too 
oflen,  seen  tbe  contemptible  instrument  of  faction  and  disorder,  if 
not  of  po^live  wickedness. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  form  of  temptation.  'We  are  much  mis- 
taken if  we  have  not  discovered  among  men,  who  seem,  perhaps, 
unusually  devout,  a  dispositiou  to  modify  the  law  of  God,  in  ordei 
to  accomplish  their  own  purposes.  They  will  lay  down  the  precept 
very  di^itinclly  for  others;  but  when,  they  apply  it  to  ihtmselves, 
they  seem  to  have  discovered  a  principle  of  conduct  which  allows 
them  to  keep  it  tpiriluaily,  while  they  pay  little  regard  to  it  in 
practice.  They  think  that  they  have  ascertained  the  o&}£cf  of  Ihe 
law,  and  if  tbey  suf^ose  that  they  can  accomplish  this  object,  by 
dtung  a  different  thing  from  that  which  tbe  law  enacts,  they  may— 
if  it  seem  good  unto  themselves — do  what  the  law  has  pootivelj 
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ferbiddra.  To  take  a  familnr  instance.  The  New  Testament,  it 
will  be  allowed  on  all  bends,  has  revealed  to  us  a  way  of  salvation, 
contained  in  a  sjrstem  of  facts,  and  doctrines,  called  the  Gospel ; 
and  it  also  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  believer,  to  urge  precisely 
these  facts  and  these  doctrines  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
■Mn,  that,  60  by  repentance  and  faith,  they  may  be  saved.  But,  sup- 
pose I  assume  that  the  great  ol^ect  of  all  this,  is  the  salvation  ot 
men ;  anil,  hence,  infer  that  I  may  modify  my  representation  (tf 
these  doctrines  in  any  manner,  provided  only  I  accomplish  this  re* 
aulL  I  find  that  an  exaggerated  view  of  one  doctrine  startles  men, 
the  masking  of  another  encourages  them,  the  pressing  upon  their 
conscience  a  new  test  of  sinceiiiy  excites  them.  The  narration  of 
a  story  of  doubtful  aulhenlicily  adds  to  the  popular  impulse ;  the 
telling  of  droll  anecdotes  collects  them  together ;  and  the  insolent 
abuse  of  every  one  who  will  not  cooperate  with  me,  arouses  indig- 
DatioD,  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  persecution  for  rigbteousness* 
sake ;  and  thus,  I  may  the  more  readily  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
tboughlless,  and  "  break  through"  every  thing  that  does  not  unite 
in  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged.  Provided, then,  I  can  beliere 
diat  in  this  way  men  can  be  converted,  or  if  I  desire  to  make  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  on  the  souls  of  my  hearers,  all  this  is  right ; 
^1  is  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  and  this  is  really  neither  more  nor  len 
than  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Now,  all  this  has 
been  done  in  the  Christian  church ;  and  done  on  \hb  very  ground  that 
ifl  here  set  forth.  But  if  such  be  the  principles  by  which  we  are  to 
be  governed,  the  Bible  is  really  any  thing  else  than  a  sure  word  of 
prophecy.  If  any  one  may  modify  it  as  he  pleases,  to  accomplisfa 
what  he  believes  to  be  its  purposes,  where  is  this  modifying  process 
to  cease  7  Why  may  not  I  modify  the  idea  of  conversion,  and  say 
that  (his  also  is  merely  a  means  to  a  more  general  end,  ubich  could 
be  accomplished  in  some  belter  way  than  fay  conversion  itself; 
hence,  I  have  no  need  of  any  system  of  revelation,  and  become  a 
Dfist,  or  a  Pantheist,  or  any  thing  else.  I  might  easily  furnish  • 
multitude  of  illustrations  of  tfae  danger  of  this  principle.  But  I 
must  not  delay.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  we  lake  the  Bible  to  be  a 
revelation  from  Heaven,  we  must  treat  it  as  such.  We  must  not 
impose  it  as  such  on  others,  ami  then  disregard  It  ourselves.  We 
nust  take  its  doctrinca,  its  facts,  its  precepts,  just  as  they  are,  and 
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enforce  tbcm  upon  men  just  as  they  have  been  delivered  to  oii.  Act- 
ing thus,  we  are  nnt  responsible  for  Ibe  result,  for  it  b  in  'he  hands 
of  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness.  And  whether  we  can 
improve  upon  the  wisdQm  or  the  love  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  every 
one  judge  for  himself. 

But  Bgqinst  all  this  it  is  frequently  nrged, — and  this  is  the  strong- 
bold  to  wiiich  men  who  feel  themselves  thus  at  liberty  to  interpret 
(he  principles  of  duty,  commonly  resort, — that  iheirconduct  finds  its 
prototype  in  the  conduct  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  bec)ime<'Bll 
things  to  all  men,"  and,  thus,  he  is  made  the  champion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency.  Thi»  is  certainly  an  important  consideration. 
Paul,  undoubtedly,  undei^tood  the  genius  of  that  Gospel,  of  which 
he  was  a  most  intrepid  and  successful  preacher.  We  are  willing, 
then,  here  lo  join  issue.  We  will  embrace  the  doctrine  of  expedi- 
ency as  taught  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  We  wish  every  man 
would  follow  so  glorious  an  example.  Did  the  Apostle  Paul,  then, 
in  any  case,  either  conceal  or  exaggerate  the  truth  ?  Did  be  ever 
advance  error?  Does  he,  in  any  case,  pursu^  a  line  of  condttct  at 
variance,  to  use  his  own  language,  with  "simplicity  and  goilly  sin* 
cerity,"  for  the  sake  of  his  own  advantage  or  the  advantage  of  any 
cause  whatever  1 

We  can  return  a  proper  answer  (o  these  questioDS,  only  by  refer* 
ring  to  the  teachings  and  conduct  of  the  Apostle.  It  so  happens 
that  be  has  treated  on  this  subject  so  frequently,  and  under  so  con- 
siderable A  variety  of  circumstances,  that  we  can  be  in  no  reasona- 
ble dotibt  concerning  bis  opinions.  We  shall  briefly  refer  to  all  the 
most  important  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  dwells  upon  the  doctrine 
of  expediency ;  and  then  endeavour  to  infer  from  them  the  general 
principles  of  conduct,  which  his  writings  seem  plainly  to  establish. 
We  would  be  glad  to  quote  the  passages  at  length,  but  our  limits 
enforce  the  necessity  of  merely  giving  the  scope  of  bis  argument 

Let  OS,  then,  commence  with  Romans  c.  14.  It  would  seen 
from  this  chapter,  that  the  Christians  at  Rome  bad  been  troubled 
with  ifissensions,  naturally  arising  out  of  the  opinions  which  they 
held  previously  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  A  part  having 
been  educated  as  pagans,  had  been  taught  to  hold  in  no  respect  the 
precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Others,  by  birth  Hebrews,  bad,  from 
infancy,  been  trained  to  obey  implicitly  every  one  of  its  ceremonial 
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observartcM  aa  a  matter  ef  religions  duty.  The  fornier  looked  at 
Christianity  by  itself,  and  held  themsrlves  bound  to  obey  nothing 
but  ibe  law  of  Christ ;  th«  latter,  still  holding  fast  to  their  accus- 
tomed rites,  dared  not  to  eat  meal  at  all,  lest,  by  chance,  it  might 
bare  been  defiled ;  ami  deemed  it  oblightory  on  all  to  observe  the 
sacred  days  of  the  Jewish  rituaL  Hence  arosedlfftrences  of  theo- 
retical opinion,  and  diversity  of  ecclesiastical  practice.  When 
members  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  church,  these  differences  were 
pressed  severt^ly  upon  the  candidate  ;  and  each  party  required  that 
tbe  convert,  in  onler  to  be  received,  should  conform  to  its  own  view 
of  this  seemingly  important  (question.  Let  us  attend  to  the  deci^OD 
of  the  ApoKtIe  to  the  Gentiles,  in  this  matter. 

He,  first  of  all,  decides,  authoritatively,  that  a  difference  of  this 
kind  is  no  bar  1o  Christian  fellowship.  "  Receive  him  whose  con- 
vic-tioa  of  duty  on  these  points  does  not  correspond  ^vitb  your  own, 
without  a  critical  inquisition  into  bis  conscientious  doubts.  Suppose 
there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  tbe  use  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  You  have  no  right  to  make  inquiry  into  this  mat- 
ter, for  it  bars  not  his  reception  with  God.  God  has  not  established 
any  rule  upon  this  subjecf ;  by  what  right  do  you  establish  it  1  The 
same  is  true  of  tlie  observance  of  the  sacred  days  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  If  a  man  choose  to  keep  a  day  sacred  to  God,  what  concern 
IB  this  of  yours  1  If  he  (^ee  not  fit  to  keep  it,  God  having  given  no 
precept  on  tbe  subject,  and  he  b«-iieving  that  be  can  otherwise  beU 
ter  please  God,  who  shall  call  bim  to  account  t  We  are  all  the 
servants  of  Christ.  We  are  all  obliged  lo  do  every  thing  which  kt 
bas  cominaniled.  He,  alone,  bLord  of  the  dead  and  the  livings 
and  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  impose  a  law  upon  bis  servants.  Oa 
every  question,  therefore,  which  Christ  has  not  decided,  we  most 
leave  every  one  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  And  all  that 
can  be  requirnl  is,  that  every  one  act  according  to  his  own  personal 
couvictions  of  duty." 

Having  thus  set  tied  the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  tbeApo^ 
tie,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  v.  13— 23,  proceeds  lo  enforce 
tbe  principles  of  Christian  charity.  Repeating,  what  he  had  said 
before,  that  ibere  is  now  no  reason  for  tbe  distinction  between  things 
clean  and  unclean,  since  God  bas  made  no  such  distinction,  he  adds, 
that  Ibis  is  not,  however,  the  whole  of  tbe  matter.     "  Although,  so 
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ftr  a>  the  »tX  hself  is  -ooiicecned,  I  niay  lawfully  eat  one  kind  of 
teoA  u  innocenll^  as  anotber ;  yet,  if  by  eating  one  parlicuhr  kind 
of  food,  I  give  pain  to  a  brother,  or  lead  him  into  sin,  or  render  hm 
txmst-ience  less  snscepiible,  I  offend  against  1)ie  Iaws  of  charity. 
His  spiritual  welfare  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  indulgence 
■of  my  appetite,  and  the  latter  should  always  be  sacrificed  to  tlit 
former,  'f  lie  ealing  of  meat  cannot  recommend  me  to  God,  but  tbc 
^tiimmg  fiom  it  lor  the  good  of  a  brother,  will  be  a  sacrifice  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  Happy  shall  we  be,  if  we  do  not  commit  sin,  in 
things  themselves  intiocent.  Every  man,  however,  must  be  justified 
to  bis  own  uonscience,  either  in  acting  or  ref>aintng;  for,  whalsoe^'er 
we  do  in  violation  of  our  conscience,  uiAoferer  is  no^o/l/oifA,  is  sin.** 

Such  are  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  A|iDslle,  on  thissuly- 
ject.  Tliey  are,  as  every  one  must  see,  eminently  wise  and  pure. 
In  no  case  does  he  shun  lo  declare  the  whole  truth.  In  no  case 
does  he  mingle  truth  with  erior.  Called  upon  to  arbitrate  between 
the  advocates  of  these  widely  difierent  opinions,  be  explicitly  sets 
forth  the  law  of  Christ,  without  either  ambiguity,  tergifersatlnn,  or 
obscurity.  When  the  question  arises.  What  is  the  law  of  Chrivt 
oonceming  clean  and  unclean  food,  he  declares,  "I  know,  and  am 
persuaded  of  (be  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself,** 
When  again  the  question  arises,  how  far  may  I  use  this  liberty,  hn 
answer  is,  *'  If  thy  brother  be  grieved  with  ihy  meat,  now  walVett 
Ihou  not  chnritably.  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  wfaom 
Christ  died."  Here  is  no  withholding  of  hissimple,  honest  opinion ; 
no  brimrjug  in  of  a  decision  adapted  lo  Ibis  peculiar  meridian,  in- 
tended to  offend  neither,  and  leaving  both  in  as  great  darkness  as 
(hey  Mere  before ;  but  an  hont^t  exposition  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
on  the  merits  of  the  case;  and  therefore  suited,  not  merely  lo  (his 
instance,  but  to  every  similar  one  that  may  occur,  lo  the  end  of  tim& 

The  next  passage  thai  btars  upon  this  sunject,  is  found  in  1  Cor. 
c.  8.  9.  10.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  these  chapters,  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  whether  they  throw  any  light  upon  our  inquiries. 

The  eighth  chapter  commences  with  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  innocence  of  eating  things  offered  to  idols.  The  decision 
here,  is  the  same  as  in  Romans  c.  14.  The  Apostle  affirms  that, 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  mythology  being  wholly  fabulous,  we  can- 
not really  offer  any  thing  in  sacrifice  to  them.     A  man,  therefore. 
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fully  persuaded  of  tbis,  migbt,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  eoRcemed,  M 
well  eat  of  meat  which  had  been  so  offo'ed  as  any  other.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  many  men  had  not  this  full  persuasicH),  and  could  not 
partake  of  such  meat  without  seeming  to  themselves  (o  pay  homage 
to  impure  divinities,  here,  again,  was  occaaon  for  the  exerdse  of 
charily.  Although  by  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  we  contract  ao 
guilt  ourselves,  yet  if  by  so  doing  we  lead  others,  weak  in  ihe faith, 
to  violate  their  own  convictions  of  duty,  we  sin  against  the  law  of 
Christian  love.  Thus  by  our  knowledge  our  weak  brother  perishes, 
for  whom  Christ  died.  We  thus  sin  against  Christ.  **  Wherefore," 
says  the  Apostle,  "if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend, I  will  eat  no 
meat  while  the  world  standeth."  The  teaching  of  this  chapter, 
then,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  If,  by  doing  an  act  which 
to  me  is  innocent,  I  am  liable  to  lead  a  weak  brother  into  an,  1  am 
bound  to  deny  myself,  and  make  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  cootoi- 
ience  to  my  brethren  and  to  Christ 

In  order  to  enforce  this  prindple  of  Christian  charity,  the  Apos- 
tle proceeds,  in  chap.  9,  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  be  him- 
self was  governed  by  it,  in  his  own  practice.  Having  alluded  to 
his  apostolical  character,  and  hence  to  the  fact  that  he  was  of  right 
less  under  law  to  bis  brethren  than  any  other  man,  be  refers  to  ser- 
eral  instances  in  his  own  conduct.  He  had  a  right  to  eat  such  food 
as  he  pleased,  t.  4 ;  to  marry,  v.  6 ;  to  be  supported  by  the  churches 
among  whom  he  laboured,  vs.  € — 14.  But  he  declares,  "  /  hare 
used  none  of  these  things.  I  have  waived  my  right,  in  ail  these 
respects,  and  for  several  reasons. 

"  First,  because  I  am  constrained  by  necessity  to  preach  Ihe  Gos- 
pel, and  I  desire  to  show  my  love  to  Christ  by  making  voluntary 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others;  nay,  so  far  do  1  carry  tbis  prtntn- 
pie,  that,  though  fre«  from  all  men, — being  under  law  only  to  Christ, 
— yet  I  have  chosen  to  put  myself  under  subjection  to  them  all.  I 
have  denied  myself  every  indulgence  which  could  create  in  any 
mind  a  prejudice  against  the  truth.  I  forbear  to  do  what  I  migbt 
lawfully  do ;  1  do  many  things  which  no  one  could  lawfully  require 
of  me.  I  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  1  may 
save  some.  1  conTorm  to  the  Jewish  law,  or  1  omit  it  j  I  submit  to 
any  austerities  which  the  weak  consciences  of  my  brethren  may  im- 
pose, being,  however,  always  under  law  (o  Christ,  that  is,  provided 
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ID  nothing  I  disobey  him,  that  bj  all  means  I  may  minister  to  their 
c^tual  welfare." 

The  second  reason,  vs.  24 — 27,  is  of  a  Bonewhat  different  char- 
acter. The  Christian  life  is  here  compared  to  a  race.  "  The  prize  is 
of  inlioite  importance.  It  can  only  be  won  by  the  nniversal  sub- 
jection of  our  denres  to  the  will  of  Christ.  I  am  therefore  deter- 
mined to  allow  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  entire  consecra- 
tion to  him.  This  yielding  up  of  my  appetites  to  the  came  of 
Christ  is  a  valuable  moral  discipline,  and  therefore  1  willingly  em- 
brace it  Thus  I  keep  my  body  under,  and  bring  it  into  subjection, 
lest,  having  preached  to  otheis,  1  myself  should  be  a  castaway." 

The  sum  of  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  in  Ibis  chapter,  is  then 
briefly  this.  A  Christian  b  bound  to  sacrifice  bis  ovm  personal  com- 
forts, enjoyments,  and  preferences,  to  tlie  good  of  the  cause  of  Christ, 
to  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  those  who 
are  not  as  well  informed  as  himself.  In  so  doing,  he  gives  tbe 
•trongest  evidence  of  his  love  to  Christ,  and  subjects  himself  to  the 
most  raluitble  and  searching  moral  discipline. 

In  chapter  9,  the  Apostle  returns  to  the  subject  of  idolatry.  He 
seems  to  fear  that  in  chap.  8,  he  had  not  sufficiently  home  in  mind 
the  danger  to  which  the  disciples  were  exposed,  from  the  fascina- 
tione  with  which  tbe  social  allurements  of  Corinth  surrounded  the 
worship  of  idols.  He  therefore  proceeds  to  guard  his  brethren 
against  this  danger.  Granting  that  an  idol  was  nothing,  and  that 
meat  was  not  rendered  polluted  by  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols, 
yet  a  Christian  might  be  exposed  to  great  temptations  by  intercourse 
with  idolators.  He  therefore  commences  by  reference  to  the  Israel- 
ites. "They  bound  themselves  to  obey  Moses;  and  those  who 
proved  false  to  their  vows,  by  disoht-ying  his  laws  and  yielding  them- 
selves up  to  the  seductions  of  idolatry  or  licentiousness,  were  pun- 
ished with  a  fearful  destruction.  How  much  sorer  punishment  must 
fell  upon  us,  if  we  are  false  to  our  vows  to  Christ."  But,  it  might 
be  asked.  Can  we  not  be  disciples  of  Christ,  and  yet  indulge  in  many 
of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  our  countrymen  1  The  Apostle  an- 
Bweis, "  By  no  means.  If  we  partake  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  we 
bind  ourselves  to  his  service  wholly  and  exclusively.  If  we  oSer 
sacrifice  to  pagan  idols,  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  them.  The  two 
things  are  utterly  incompatible  with  each  other.     Ye  coiuKit  drink 
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of  tbe  Lord's  table  and  the  table  of  devils.  Though,  ihererore,  tbe 
taking  of  a  particular  kind  of  food  be  in  itself  lawful,  yet,  if  by 
taking  it  you  are  nnderstood  by  otbers  to  deny  Christ,  or  if  you  thtn 
lead  theai  to  believe  that  these  two  services  are  compatible  with 
each  other,  you  commit  sin." 

What  then  is  the  rule  which  (be  Apostle  lays  down?  Simply 
Ihia.  **  Because  you  bi¥  Chnstians,  you  are  Dot  called  to  separate 
yoarselves  from  all  intercourse  with  your  fellow  men ;  nor,  because 
tbe  food  offered  for  sale  in  tbe  public  market  is  frequently  a  part  of 
the  same  animal  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  an  idol,  are  you  to 
starve.  You  are,  however,  in  no  manner  to  compromise  your  fidel- 
ity to  Christ,  nor  seek  to  escape  pereecution  by  any  connexion  or 
parlicipalioD  with  itlolatry.  When  therefore  you  go  to  market,  you 
may  lawfully  buy  whatever  is  set  before  you,  without  any  consciea- 
tious  scruples.  If,  again, you  arc  invited  to  a  feast,  and  your  social 
connexions  require  you  to  go,  go  and  eat  what  is  set  before  yoa 
But  if  it  be  said  to  ynu,  '  This  is  oSered  id  sacrifice  1o  an  idol,'  eat 
not,  lest  you  mislead  tbe  other,  and  cause  him  to  believe  that  your 
Christian  priociples  allow  you  to  pay  homage  to  those,  whoce  aitri- 
butes  you  know  to  be  those  of  devils.  Bear  tDanfully  tbe  reproach 
of  Christ  Testify  publicly  that  you  are  his  disciples,  and  that  you 
can  no  longer  live  as  ynu  have  lived,  following  dumb  idols  and  par- 
tit'ipaling  in  their  obscene  worship.  Be  therefore  a  cause  of  offence 
or  stumbling  to  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  nor  to  tbe  church  of  God, 
Even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  for  ittj/ovm  profit,  but  the 
profit  of  mnny,  that  they  may  be  saved." 

The  principle  establlsbed  here  is,  1  suppose,  simply  this.  There 
■re  many  piaciices,  innocent  in  themselves,  which  those  around  oa 
may  construe  into  a  denial  of  Christ;  from  every  such  practice  a 
Christian  is  bound  to  abstain.  By  adopting  any  niher  rule,  he  will 
lay  a  snare  for  his  own  soul,  aiMl  be  liable  to  lead  to  perdition  the 
souls  of  others.  If  any  cnurse  of  coniluct  be,  by  common  consent, 
«o«»dered  a  badge  of  worldliness,  or  a  practical  denial  of  Christ, 
how  lawful  soever  it  may  be  iniiself,  a  Chrislian  is  bound  to  esthew 
it.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  hnrmlras  matter  in  itself,  to  Ke  two  or  twenty 
hnrses  running  together  in  a  pasture  or  on  a  road.  But  a  race-course 
is  an  assemblage  of  gamblers,  of  profane  and  licentious  men,  and 
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no  one  can  mingle  with  them  without,  in  some  aort,  denying  his 
Master,  and  saying  by  his  conduct,  that  Christ  neither  disapproves 
of  this  amusement  nor  of  its  attendant  consequences.  A  Christian, 
tberefore,  cannot  be  a  partaker  in  such  an  amusement;  and  if  he 
be,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  otheis. 

We  see,  then,  how  strongly  the  Apostle  inosts  upon  the  dnty  of 
sacrificing  our owa personui  tase  aadoMr own wtdividvallil>eHjf,&tT 
the  sake  of  the  weak  conscience  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
our  brethren.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  in  every  case, 
he  is  careful  to  state  the  ground  of  this  concession.  It  is,  that  either 
couise  is  in  itself  innocent ;  that  he  who  has  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  Christ  is  so  instructed ;  and  that  therefore  he  is  at  liber- 
ty, so  far  as  the  act  itself  is  concerned,  either  to  act  or  refrain  from 
acting;  but  that,  if  his  brethren  are  liable  to  be  led  astray,  he  is 
bound  by  his  love  to  Christ,  (not  because  of  their  requiring  it,)  to 
pursue  such  a  course  as  will  be  without  injury  to  them. 

But  this  coocesston,  ita^,  was  liable  to  be  miauDderatood,  and 
thus  to  lead  to  an  oppo^te  error.  This  error,  Paul  was  as 
prompt  to  correct  as  the  other.  His  course  of  conduct,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiani, 
ch.  2  and  4. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  Epistle,  that  many  of  the  Christian 
Jews,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and 
specially  desirous  of  escaping  the  persecution  of  their  brethren,  in- 
nsled  upon  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  a  matter  of  moral 
«b%atcon,  and  enforced  their  tenets  both  upon  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
The  result  of  this  measure  would  clearly  be,  as  the  Apostle  fore- 
saw, the  subversion  of  Christianity  itself;  for,  if  the  law  is  still  obli- 
gatory, Christ  has  not  fulfilled  it;  the  great  purt  of  Christianity  is  a 
fable,  and  Christ  has  died  in  vain.  As.  soon  as  the  subject  was 
presented  in  this  light,  Paul  withdrew  his  concesaon ;  and,  with  a 
stern  and  lofty  independence,  planted  himself  upon  the  ground  of 
ample  and  unchangeable  right.  Though  he  bad  circumcised 
Timothy  as  a  matter  of  concession.  Acts  16,  3,  yet  when  such  an 
act  would  have  been  ctm^dered  the  acknowledgment  of  au  obli- 
gation to  ohty  the  Jewish  law, "  by  brethren  who  denred  to  Wing 
us  into  bondage,"  he  promptly  refused  to  circumcise  Titus.  lono- 
cent  ooncessioD,  at  the  cost  of  persooal  sacrifice,  he  made  without 
36 
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A  mununr.  But  when  that  conceasion  would  tiave  been  the  meBoa  of 
introducing  error,  he  voluntarily  uoderweat  every  form  of  persecu- 
tion, rather  than  to  make  it. 

The  same  principle  governs  him  in  Qal.  c.  4  and  6.  We 
have  seen  that  he  counselled  the  Romans  to  "  observe  days,"  that 
is,  the  days  set  apart  by  the  Mosaic  rituat  for  spetual  religious  ob- 
servances, if,  by  so  doing,  they  might  avoid  giving  offence  to  their 
brethren.  But  now,  when  this  concession  would  have  been  per- 
verted into  an  argument  against  the  Gospel,  he  severely  reproves 
them  for  making  it.  "  Ye  observe  days  and  months  and  times  and 
yean.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in 
vain."  We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  circumcised  Timothy, 
and  that  he  did  not  afterwards  circumcise  Titus.  But  now,  Gal.  5, 
2,  he  adds,  "  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circum- 
cised, Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing."  Under  these  circumstances, 
not  only  does  he  fortud  the  concession  which  he  had  before  re- 
commended, but  goes  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  if  it  be  thus  made,  it 
is  made  at  the  peril  of  the  £Oul. 

That  he  carried  out  these  principles  with  the  most  undeviatitig 
fidelity,  is  manifest  from  his  interview  with  Peter,  as  we  find  it 
related  in  Gah  2, 11-21.  It  seems  that  the  latter  Apostle,  when 
in  company  with  the  Gentiles,  abjured  ,the  Mosaic  law,  and  ate 
with  the  uncircumcised.  But  when  the  Jews  arrived  amongst 
them,  inSuenced  by  personal  motives,  he  relapsed  back  again  into 
Judaism,  and  withdrew  from  his  Gentile  brethren,  thus  acknowledg- 
ing as  paramount  the  claims  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Neither  his  fra- 
temal  regard  for  his  apostolic  brother,  nor  any  regard  for  his  per- 
sonal fedings,  for  a  moment  allowed  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to 
pass  by  snch  tergiversation  without  rebuke.  He  fearlessly  con- 
fronted him,  and  set  before  him,  publicly,  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct.  "  When  Peter  was  come  to  Aotiodi,  I  withstood  him  to 
the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  When  I  saw  diat  they 
vxdfctd  ru>t  vprighUjf,  accordmg  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I  said 
unto  Peter,  before  them  ail.  If  thou  being  a  Jew,  lirest  af^r  the 
manner  of  the  GentUee,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest 
thoa  die  Goitiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  1  We,  who  are  Jews  by 
nature,  and  not  unneis  of  the  Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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we  bave  beKeved  id  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  migbt  be  justifiec]  by  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  not  1^  tbe  deetfa  of  the  law.  But  if,  while  we 
seek  to  be  justified  by  ChrHt,  we  ourselves  are  found  sinners,  (that 
is,  guilty  in  not  obeying  the  Mosaic  ritual,)  is  therefore  Christ  tbe 
minister  of  sin  1"  Such  was  the  reproof  which  an  Apostle  admin- 
istered to  one  who  "  seemed  to  be  a  pillar,"  when  the  latter,  from 
fear  of  personal  inconvenience,  made  a  concession  to  tbe  Jews,  by 
which  a  fandamental  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  in  danger  of  being 
impugned. 

The  only  case  which  rematos  to  be  considered,  is  that  recorded 
in  Acts  21,  30-26.  It  may  be  said^  ibst,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
the  Apostle  swerved  from  his  principles,  and  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing proselytes,  violated  the  rule  which  in  other  places  be  bad  pre* 
scribed ;  that,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  he  professed  an  obe> 
dience  to  that  Mosaic  ritual  which,  in  other  places,  he  declared 
to  have  been  done  away.  We  think  that  a  fair  consideration 
of  the  passt^,  will  show  that  his  conduct  here  also  is .  without 
reproach. 

What  was  the  question  at  issue  1  It  bad  been  said  that  he 
taught  the  Jews  which  were  among  the  Gentiles,  not  to  circumcise 
tbeir  children  cor  to  walk  after  their  customs.  Now,  what  were 
the  facts '?  Did  he  really  teach  thus  t  Plainly  not.  He  himself, 
among  the  Jews,  kept  the  law  and  advised  others  to  keep  it,  in 
every  case,  where  the  keeping  of  it  did  not  imply  an  apostasy  from 
Christiamty.  In  cMrder,  therefore,  to  avoid  grieving  the  feelings  of 
his  weaker  brethren,  and  to  testify,  publicly,  that  be  treated  that 
law  with  respect,  and  taught  others  to  do  the  same,  he  purified 
himself  and  yielded  obedience  to  the  temple  service.  Was  that 
winch  was  meant  to  be  asserted  by  this  act  true  ?  Clearly  so ;  and 
it  was  so  understood  by  all  the  brethren  who  advised  him  to  per- 
form it  Did  bis  appearance  at  the  temple,  properly  and  fairly 
interpreted,  do  any  thing  more  than  testify  to  tbe  Jews  wbo  were 
at  Jerusalem,  that  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  treated  tbe  Mosaic 
ritual  with  becoming  re^>ect  1  This  is  what  he  was  asked  to  do, 
and  this  be  did.  It  was  understood  by  both  parties  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  doubtless  received  by  both  of  them,  as  it  was  intended. 
Can  any  one  believe,  after  what  Paul  had  publicly  written  to  tbe 
OalatiaiaB,  after  having  sofibed  persecution  to  tbe  uttermost,  Utr 
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preaching  the  doctriDe  of  jwtiScatioii  by  fnith  witibont  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  while  bearing  about  in  his  bodj  Ae  scan  which  he 
had  received  for  the  Lord  Jems,  that  he  would  now  go  up  to  the 
temple  and  acknowledge  the  moral  obligatoriness  of  the  Jewidt 
ritual,  and  in  tlus  way,  in  tbe  iace  of  the  assembled  nation,  commit 
the  very  sin  for  vluch,  in  the  presence  of  probably  many  of  these 
Teiy  brethren,  he  had  rehnked  Peter,  and  thns  crucify  the  Lord 
afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  diame?  The  suppositioa  is  muu- 
festly  as  absurd,  as  to  affirm  that  Alexander  and  Ciesar  were  cow- 
ards, or  that  Napoleon  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

If  we  have  correctly  interpreted  the  foregoing  doctrines  and 
facts,  we  think  that  the  instruction  which  they  convey,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  not 
a  word  in  the  whole  system  of  revealed  or  of  natural  religion, 
which  confers  a  license  upon  any  mair,  clergyman  ot  layman,  to 
teach  what  is  false,  to  exaggerate,  or  ihstort,  or  attenuate  what  is 
true ;  or,  by  his  influence,  to  aid  the  efforts  of  others  in  so  doing ; 
or  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong,  or  to  become  accessory  to 
the  doing  of  it,  for  tbe  love  of  personal  convenience  or  the  fear  of 
personal  inconvenience,  or  for  the  sake  of  coavetting  a  soal,  m  a 
parish,  or  a  world,  or  for  the  sake  of  accomplistung  any  other  pas- 
sible good  whatsoever. 

2.  While,  however,  this  is  asserted,  it  is  resdily  granted,  that 
from  doctrines  which  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  other  doctrines 
may  be  inferred,  with  evidence  more  or  lees  satisfactory ;  so  that 
what  may  seem  proved  to  one  candid  man,  may  seem  not  to  be 
proved  to  another  man  equally  candid ;  and,  also,  that  from  the 
duties  imposed  hy  the  Qospel,  other  duties  may  seem  by  one  man 
to  be  implied,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  impGed  by  another.  Such 
were  tbe  rules  of  diet,  of  observing  days,  and  the  like,  as  we  have 
seen  in  tbe  Epistles  to  the  Romans  end  the  Corinthians. 

3.  In  tbe  belief  of  such  doctrines  and  tbe  observance  of  such 
practices,  every  man  must  be  left  to  the  deci^n  of  his  own  reasoD 
and  conscience.  The  practice  has,  in  troth,  beea  neither  eom- 
manded  nor  forbidden,  and  is,  therefore,  in  itself,  imutcent.  He, 
who  90  esteems  it,  may  innocently  act  in  ^ther  way.  But  i£,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  comes  to  Ate  conclusin,  that  it  is  a  du^  in- 
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poMd  hy  Cbrirt,  be  ciatt  obey  hia  cooaeience ;  "  for  whaleTcc  ii 
not  of  faith,  is  aiD." 

4.  But,  on  Uie  othor  hand,  oo  man  baa  a  right  to  insist  that  hia 
inferences  shall  cODtrol  another  swn's  reason ;  or  his  conscience 
direct  another  man's  practice.  His  conscience  was  given  him  for 
Us  ovo  guidance,  and  not  for  the  goidaDce  of  another.  He  has  no 
right  to  set  it  up  in  the  pUce  of  Christ,  who  is  the  sole  lawgiver 
to  his  church.  In  matteis  which  Christ  has  not  coounanded,  eTery 
nan  nost  leave  his  brother  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  with  wbic^ 
Christ  has  made  him  free.  "  To  hia  own  muter  be  staudeth  or 
&Ileth.  Who  art  tbon  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  1" 
What  is  here  said  of  individnala,  is  equally  true  of  churches.  They 
have  a  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Christ,  but  they  have  anthori^ 
to  enforce  no  other  law.  It  would  be  well  for  them,  if  tbey  were 
more  strongly  inclined  to  do  the  one  and  leave  the  other  undcme. 

5.  Yet,  altboKgb  I  ira  not  bouod  by  the  oonsuence  of  my 
brethren,  although  they  have  uo  right  to  impose  upon  me  a  law 
which  Christ  has  not  imposed,  my  obligation  is  not  of  necessity 
ezhaoated.  I  may  be  under  the  law  of  Christian  charity,  though 
I  am  not  under  law  to  my  brethren.  If  in  doing  that  which  is  is 
itself  innocent,  I  am  in  danger  of  leading  a  person,  less  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  moral  obligation,  into  sin,  the  law  of  Christ 
obliges  me  to  abstain.  That  weak  brother  is  a  member  of  Christ's 
body,  and  if  I  injure  bim,  I  sin  against  Christ.  I  can,  so  far  as  my 
own  conscience  is  concerned,  innocently  pursue  either  course. 
But,  by  the  one  course,  [  may  lead  a  soul  into  sin ;  by  the  other, 
I  may  save  him  from  perdition.  Can  a  Christian  man  entertain  a 
doubt  respecting  tbe  courae  which  he  should  pursue  1  By  the  doing 
of  neither,  in  itself  conadered,  can  I  recommend  imyself  to  God ; 
but,  by  obeying  the  law  of  charity,  and  sacrificing  my  own  con* 
venience  for  the  good  of  my  brother,  1  can  make  my  act  an  accept- 
able offering  to  Christ  Can  any  man  ask  which  course  tbe  lova 
of  Christ  indicates  1 

&  And,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  law  of  Christian  chari^  has  its 
limits. 

In  the  first  place,  so  &r  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  this  sonces- 
«on  is  made  to  vxaknas  of  conscience,  and  not  to  wickedness  of 
heart    These  precepts  bind  us,  simply,  where  our  act  would  lead 
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a  pvsoa,  not  bo  icell-inftsmed  as  otuselrcfl,  into  error,  Or  involre 
him  ID  guUt  If  a  tsaD  choose  to  miike  a  malicious  use  of  our  io- 
aoceat  action,  there  is  BOtking  in  this  disciusioo  which  presents  any 
rules  for  the  case.  It  may  be,  even  then,  our  duty  to  abstain ;  but 
th«  rule  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 

And,  secoodly,  if  my  concession  would  be  so  misnuderatood  as 
to  involve  my  consent  to  what  is  false  in  doctrine  or  injurious  in 
oonducl,  then  the  obligation  to  conceasioii  ceases.  I  have  no  right, 
cTen  for  the  sake  of  a  brother's  weak  cnnscience,  to  bear  witnee 
to  a  lie,  or  to  do  what  Christ  baa  forbidden.  I  mast  do  what  is 
right,  and  leave  to  Ood  the  care  of  the  consequences.  If  either  the 
one  or  the  other  must  be  injured  by  my  conduct,  I  have  no  right 
to  dedde  the  case  and  choose  which  it  shall  be.  I  must  act  forth 
the  principles  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  let  the  result  fall  where 
the  providence  of  God  shall  direct 

Were  these  rules  obeyed,  how  delightfully  would  they  teimt- 
nate  the  controversies  of  Christians  and  of  charches !  How  strongly 
do  they  assert  the  claims  of  personal  independence,  while  ibey  call 
iato  the  loveliest  exercise  the  principle  of  Christian  forbearance 
and  self-sacri&ce.  They  exen^tlify  the  practical  direction  of  our 
Saviour,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."  While 
they  enforce  the  strictest  regatd  to  whatever  is  pure,  and  true,  and 
upright,  and  warrant  us  in  assuming  the  high  ground  of  personal 
independence,  they  teach  us  also  how,  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
be  gentle,  and  yielding,  and  courteous,  pleasing  every  man  his 
brother  lor  his  own  good,  to  edification.  A  more  beautifiil  exem- 
plification of  the  practical  wisdom  of  tbe  morality  of  the  Oospel, 
can  nowhere  be  found. 

la  a  word,  then,  the  Scriptursl  question  of  expediency  is  amply 
this :  In  bow  far  may  I  sacrihce  my  own  personal  cenveoience 
and  my  own  personal  preferences,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  my 
brethren  1  And  the  answer  is,  You  may  do  it,  and,  from  love  to 
Christ,  (not  from  obligation  to  your  brethren,)  you  are  bound  to  do 
it,  in  every  innocent  thing ;  but  you  are  forbidden  to  do  it  where, 
by  so  doinff,  you  would  by  implication  teach  what  is  false,  or 
become  a  party  to  what  is  wrong. 

We  cannot,  then,  fail  to  observe,  how  widely  the  expediency  of 
tbe  Apostle  Paul  diSaa  from  that  with  which  it  is  too  frequency 
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confounded.  The  latter  allowa  us  to  modify*  exaggerate,  or  atte- 
Duate  the  truth  of  God,  for  such  purposes  as  we  may  deem  adran- 
tageous  to  oureelves  or  to  others.  The  former  cORcedeci  bo  Buch 
liberty ;  but  declares  tbat  in  simplidty  and  godly  aincerity,  not  witb 
flesbly  wisdom,  we  are  to  bare  our  conversation  in  the  worlit. 
The  one  allows  us,  for  the  sake  of  results  which  we  anticipate,  to 
encourage  practices  which,  but  for  those  results,  our  consciences 
would  disapprove;  the  other  allows  us  a  choice  of  actions  only  in 
cases  where  both  courses,  in  thenuelres,  are  alike  innocent.  The 
one  teaches  us  to  sacrifice  truth,  and  ligbteousness,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  our  own  oonvenience ;  the  other 
commands  us  to  sacrifice  ease,  convenience,  nay  life  itself,  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  for  the  good  of  souls  who  are  perishing.  The 
object  of  the  one  is,  to  determine  in  how  far  I  may  become  a  party 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  wrong,  for  my  own  benefit ;  that  of  the 
other,  to  determine  what  self-denials  I  may  undergo,  in  order  to 
render  the  ample  truth  of  God  more  acceptable  lo  weak  and  pre- 
judiced men.  In  short,  tbe  one  is  a  system  whose  essential  element 
ii  selfishness ;  while,  of  the  other,  tbe  only  element  is  self-sacrifice. 
The  one  is  intended  to  instruct  us  in  the  most  adroit  means  of 
escaping  the  cross ;  and  the  other  to  teach  us  where  we  may  roost 
readily  find  it,  and  how  we  may  most  manfully  bear  it.  Surely, 
aystems  so  diametrically  oppo^te  in  every  possible  respect,  need 
not  be,  of  necessity,  mistaken  for  each  other. 

If,  now,  we  might  be  allowed  to  apply  these  principles  la  tbe 
present  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  we  woald  say  tbat  they 
are  calculated  to  minister  instruction  to  many  classes  of  good  men. 
For  instance,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  men  of  great  purity 
of  cbaiacler  and  exemplary  blaroelessness  of  life,  who  seem  fated 
to  be  fortver  at  variance  with  the  world.  They  have  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  what  they  believe,  and  of  the  whole  of  it, 
together  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  obligatoriness  of  all  tbat 
they  practise.  This  is  well.  But  it  would  be  still  better,  if  they 
made  a  distinction  between  what  is  a  matter  of  demonstrated  truth 
and  universal  obligation,  and  what  is  merely  a  matter  of  probable 
truth  and  individual  obligation.  Tbey  should  learn  from  the 
Apostle  a  lesson  of  Christian  forbearance.  They  believe  a  doctrine 
because  they  see  it  clearly ;  but  this  is  surely  no  reason  why  a 
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brolber  should  beliere  it  vho  does  not  see  it  clearly.  They  can, 
comtstently  witb  Ibeir  views  of  moral  obligation,  pnme  only  one 
line  of  coodtict ;  but  is  this  a  certain  evidence  that  no  other  brother 
cnn,  conmstentiy,  with  as  pure  views  of  moral  obligation,  pumue 
another  Kne  of  conduct  t  If  I  canoot  conscientioudy  walk  in  the 
fame  path  of  duty  with  my  brother,  I  roust  leave  him  ;  and,  in  so 
far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  we  most  walk  separately  ;  but  this 
fbmisbes  no  reason  why  I  sbonld  treat  him  unkindly,  and  endearonr 
to  undermine  his  influence  or  asperse  his  character.  It  is,  surely, 
welt  that  we  remember,  that  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  is 
Jfrri  pure,  then  peaeeabU. 

How  sternly  does  the  example  of  the  Apostle  rebuke  much  of 
the  reforming  intolerance  of  the  age !  Worthy  men,  in  their  over- 
wrought anxiety  to  accomplish  a  particular  good  design,  have  too 
frequently  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  they  have  a  right,  by 
means  of  manufactured  public  opinion,  to  crush  every  man  who 
will  not,  or  cannot,  pronounce  the  Shibboleth  of  their  association. 
I  ask,  by  what  rule  of  natural  reason  or  revealed  truth,  is  such  a 
tyranny  to  be  justi6ed  T  Has  it  ever  been  proved  that  a  miscella- 
neous assemblage,  or  any  other  assemblage,  of  men,  has  a  right  to 
bind  my  conscience  and  trample  on  the  decisions  of  my  judgment  ? 
We  pi^  the  Catholic  who  submits  his  conscience  to  the  det^oos 
of  a  council  of  bisht^;  and  shall  we  surrender  reason  anrl  con- 
science, manacled  and  blindfolded,  to  the  will  of  a  convention,  or 
the  resolutions  of  a  masB-meeting  ?  Or,  again  I  ask,  does  a  man 
become  inspired  because  he  has  been  appointed  the  lecturer  or  the 
agent  of  a  voluntaiy  association?  Has  he  been  endowed  with 
iq>ostolic  authority  because  he  earns  his  living  by  agitating,  or 
because  he  receives  a  large  commission  on  all  that  he  can  collect 
by  his  labours  1  If,  then,  for  none  of  these  reasons  he  has  a  claim 
to  inspiration,  why  should  he  lord  it  over  my  conscience  and  de- 
nounce me  as  a  hypocrile,a  thief,  or  a  drunkard,  because  I  do  not  view, 
in  the  same  light  as  he,  the  subject  that  he  is  paid  for -advocating? 
Thus  did  not  Paul.  "  One  man,"  said  he,  "  eoteetneth  one  day 
above  another,  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike."  He  did  not 
aet  either  of  these  upon  devouring  the  other;  "but,"  said  he,  "let 
every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  Nay  more ;  be 
remained  unmarried,  and  he  preferred  that,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
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sent  distress,  his  brethren  should  follow  his  example ;  "  hot,"  be 
concludes,  "  eyery  man  hstb  his  ewn  proper  gift  of  God ;  me 
jifter  this  manner,  and  anoAer  after  that."  He  did  not  choose  to 
receive  any  salary  or  stated  remuneration  for  hb  labonrs;  but  did 
he  go  throogfa  the  churches  denouncing  those  ministers  who  re- 
cnved  tbrir  support  in  this  manner,  as  hirelings,  dnmb  dogs,  ice- 
bergs, or  doctors  of  divinity,  vhile  he  himseK  was  secretly  recdr- 
ing  tvice  as  much  as  any  of  his  brethren  ?  Far  from  it ;  he 
receired  nothing  in  the  form  of  payment  for  himself,  but  yet  he 
dearly  shows,  that  both  he  and  his  fellow-teachers  are  entitled  to 
support  like  any  other  labourers.  While,  Ihei^  we  are  all  under 
solemn  obligation  to  do  whaterer  seems  revealed  to  us  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  and  also  to  communicate  to  others  whatever  of  truth 
may  seem  to  have  been  revealed  to  us,  let  us  allow  to  others  the 
same  liberty  which  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  and,  if  our  brethren 
cannot  be  convinced  by  our  ailments,  patiently  and  in  Christian 
charity  wait  till  the  Lord  shall  have  revealed  even  this  onto  them. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  persons  to  whom  these  truths  may 
be  profitably  commended.  In  the  present  excitable  state  of  the 
public  mind,  every  one,  as  in  Athens,  is  going  about  to  tell  or  to  hear 
Some  new  thing.  We  have  error  presented  in  every  form. 
Truth  is  caricatured  by  every  mode  of  exaggeration,  and  every 
variety  of  deformity.  Designs,  in  themselves  good  and  prus^ 
worthy,  are  carried  into  effect  by  means  the  most  unworthy,  not  to 
say  contemptible.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  almori  any  folly  can 
engage  the  public  attention,  and,  for  a  moment,  enlist  the  public 
opinion,  if  it  be  advanced  by  a  strenuous,  sfealous,  and  noisy,  e^e- 
cially  a  rudely  eloquent,  advocate.  Suppose  now  that  a  current  of 
this  popular  opinion  has  spread  through  a  particular  region,  and  it 
may  be  that  it  claims  to  be  allied  to  religion.  The  question  at  once 
presents  itself  to  a  pastor,  What  is  to  be  done  t  When  this  qoeitioD 
presetata  itself,  many  a  minister  of  Christ  pleads  that  Paul  was  all 
things  to  all  men,  and  hence  he  waits  til]  he  sees  that  the  cause  has 
taken  hoU  of  the  public  mind  and  must  rule  its  little  boor,  and 
ttien  joins  in  with  the  current,  becomes  a  party  to  what  he  dbap- 
proves,  and  an  actor  in  what  his  consciraiCe  condemns.  And  he 
does  this  on  tbe  gntond  of  what  be  considers  to  be  Chrisdan  expe- 
diency. He  publicly,  it  may  be,  declares,  and  it  nay  be  with  some 
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truth,  that  he  hopes  that  souls  vill  thus  be  converted ;  be  privately, 
and  with  probably  more  truth)  allies,  that  unless  he  yield  to  the 
storm,  he  shall  lose  bi£  parish. 

But  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  what  course  does  the  precept  and 
example  of  the  Apostle  teach  a  pastor,  or  any  other  Christiui  laaa, 
to  pursue  1  Suppose  that  a  false  doctrine  has  become  popular, 
and  I  am  threatened  with  the  loss  of  my  parish,  if  I  do  not  give  it 
my  sanctioo.  Suppose  that  an  agitator  makes  his  appearance  ia 
my  oeighboufhood,  and  it  becomes  probable  that  if  I  do  not  yield 
up  -the  church  as  the  instrument  of  bis  deugns,  I  shall  become 
decidedly  unpc^ulai^  and  he  branded  with  all  the  epithets  that 
foul-mouthed  fanaticism  can  utter.  Or,  let  an  erafigelist  come 
among  the  flock  over  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  me  an 
overseer,  claiming  authority  to  preach  when  he  pleases;  to  use  fi>r 
the  promotion  of  his  own  views,  what  means  may  seem  good  unto 
himself;  to  receive  members  into  the  church  at  his  own  discretion, 
and  denounce  as  the  servants  of  Satan,  every  one  who  will  not  co- 
oper^e  in  his  "  measures."  When  such  a  case  as  this  occurs,  what 
ia  a  pastor,  or  any  other  Christian  brother,  to  do  t  Does  the  exam- 
ple of  Paul  authorize  me  to  promote  the  dissemination  of  what  1 
believe  to  be  false,  or  unite  in  the  doing  of  what  I  know  to  be 
wrong,  for  the  sake  of  personal  advantage  T  Am  I  permitted,  by 
any  of  his  precepts,  to  encourage  the  violation  of  every  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  to  tolerate  and  foster  slander  and  abuse,  to  open 
the  door  of  the  church  to  those  of  whose  Christian  character  I  can- 
not possibly  have  any  evidence,  for  the  sake  of  averting  any  coo- 
se(]itences  that  might  happen  to  myself  1  How  did  Paul  act  in 
similar  circumstances  t  The  brethren  that  came  from  James,  had 
created  so  strong  a  seosation  in  the  church  in  Antioch,  that  both 
Petet  and  Bainabae  "  were  carried  away  with  their  dis^mulation.*' 
None  of  these  things,  however,  moved  Paul.  He  withstood  Peter 
to  the  &ce  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  and  thus  brought  back  the 
churdi  to  the  simplit^ty  of  the  fai±.  In  no  case  whatever  did  he, 
either  by  precept  or  example,  give  countenance  to  the  opinion  that 
we  may,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  persecution,  corrupt  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  or  peril  the  parity  of  the  church. 

But  it  nmy  be  said,  May  we  not  adopt  measures  which  we  deem 
of  doubtful  authority,  or  preach  doctrines  which  we  do  not  believe 
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to  be  wholly  trae,  provLiIed  that  we  believe  that  soob  will  be 
thereby  cotkverted  "i  I  reply,  Who  has  comniitted  such  a  power  into 
the  bands  of  men  1  Who  has  taught  us  aoy  better  meaos  for  the 
coaremon  of  men,  than  preaching  the  truth  as  it  ia  in  Christ  Jesus  1 
"Who  has  ever  revealed  that  God  reqiurea  me  to  do  wrong  for  the 
sake  of  converting  souls  %  Surely,  if  men  might  have  been  thus 
converted,  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Who  has  authorized  me  to  make 
e]q>eriments  with  various  doctrines,  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  each 
by  the  number  of  souls  that  it  will  convert  or  destroy  1  Suppose 
that  some  souls  are  converted  by  tbe  mingled  exhibition  of  truth 
and  error,  are  we  to  believe  that  at  least  as  many  would  not  be 
converted  by  tbe  simple  exhibition  of  truth  ?  But  suppose  that  by 
the  error  which  we  have  mingled  with  the  truth,  and  }yj  the  trick- 
ery and  tergiversaliou  with  which  we  bave  enforced  it,  we  bring 
the  Gospel  itself  into  contempt,  and  give  intelligent  men  but  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  we  use  it  to  accomplish  our  own  put- 
poses  ;  that  we  have  no  confidence  ourselves  in  its  divine  authority, 
but  are  at  liberty  to  modify  it  as  we  please ;  and  that,  in  this  man- 
ner, souls  by  hundreds  arc  led  bto  perdition ;  who  is  responsible  for 
this  result  1  li  in  tbe  delivery  of  our  message,  in  tbe  spirit  of 
Christ,  "  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,"  Ood  will  hold  us 
guiltless ;  but  if,  by  adulterating  the  word  of  God,  or  by  delivering 
it  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  his  conunandments,  souls  are  lost, 
we  most  answer  for  it  to  Him  who  judges  righteously. 

Tbereis,however,  a  more  insidious  form  in  which  this  temptation 
is  presented.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
is  calW  to  preach  in  the  midst  of  a  refined  and  intelligent  people, 
who  respect  religion  as  an  abstraction,  and  are  not  inattentive  to  its 
obsorances,  bat  who  have  no  love  for  the^lf-denying  doctrines  of 
the  cross,  and  who  prefer  conceptions  addressed  to  their  taste,  to 
appeals  urged  upon  their  conscience  and  motives  addressed  to  tbeir 
will.  They  may,  perhaps,  go  further,  and  even  reject  many  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  be  thoroughly  averse  to 
ev«7  exhibition  of  truth,  in  which  all  who  profess  Christianity 
cannot  readily  agree.  A  minister  is  here  liable  to  be  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  daty  of  being  "  all  things  to  all  men."  He  would 
not  so  preach  as  to  give  offence,  nor  is  he  willing,  on  the  other 
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hand,  to  promulgate  error.  He  therefore  selects  from  the  inatnic- 
tiotu  of  the  Gospel,  such  portions  as  will  be  acceptaUe  to  his  bear- 
as  ;  or  else,  ijisconrses  learnedly  and  tastefiillj'  oa  what  be  con^< 
era  the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  is  an  intellectual  preacher. 
As  his  message  has  no  practical  bearing,  and  will  apply  as  well  to 
one  system  as  to  another,  his  hearers  will  receive  it  without  offence, 
and  assent  to  it  wrtfaout  reflection.  He  thus  succeeds  in  pleasing 
men ;  hut  does  he  please  God  vho  trietb  the  heart  T  He  is  sent  to 
preach  the  Qospel,  that  men's  souls  may  be  saved ;  he  preaches 
what  he  calk  the  Gospel,  so  that  their  souls  are  lost  He  is  set  as 
a  watchman,  and  be  does  not  warn  the  people,  and  his  blood  sball 
be  upon  his  bead.  Thus  did  not  Paul.  He  was  sent  to  preach 
Christ's  Qospel  at  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
cities  of  Greece.  He  was  a  learned  man,  an  adept  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  time,  an  acute  logician,  and  no  contemptible  orator.  He 
might  have  eanly  generalized  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  expatiated  upon  the  philosophy  of  revealed  religion,  at>  that 
the  Platonists  would  have  adqited  him  almost  as  a  brother.  But 
what  did  he  do  1  "And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  among  you, 
came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  wisdom,  declaring  to  yon 
the  testimoay  of  God ;  for  I  determined  to  Icnow  nothing  among 
you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruciGed.  We  preadi  Christ  cruci- 
fied, to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Graeits  foolishness ; 
but  unto  them  that  are  call^,  both  Jews  and  Gredcs,  Christ  the 
power  of  Ood  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  Paul  thought  it  expe- 
dient, in  just  these  circumstances,  to  preach  Christ  cruofied.  His 
maxim  there,  as  everywhere,  was ;  "  Speaking  the  truth  in  tove." 
If  any  man  has  found  a  better  way  of  converting  men,  whether 
learned  or  ignorant,  poltghed  or  rade,  let  him  declare  it 

And  this  manceuvre,  like  all  other  profound  wisdona  in  matters 
of  simple  ri^t,  very  commonly  overreaches  itself.  It  usually  baa 
one  of  two  terminations.  Sometimes  it  goes  on  very  well  for  a 
time ;  but  being,  as  to  moral  quality,  totally  inert,  and  leading  to  no 
ponible  result,  the  people  tire  of  it,  and  their  interest  in  it  ceases. 
The  minister  then  resorts  to  various  extraneous  aids  to  keep  his 
congregation  togedier.  A  new  cboir,  another  organ,  repairing  the 
church,  delivering  scientific  and  historical  lectures,  or  any  thing  of 
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this  sort,  wit]  answer  for  a  time ;  and  vben  all  these  fail,  be  eitber 
Keka  a  new  parish,  or,  it  may  be,  ascertains  that  he  has  mistalceD 
his  profesraoD,  aod  quits  the  mitustiy  in  di^ust. 

This  is  one  mode  in  which  the  preaching,  of  expediency  tenni- 
nates.  It  is  not,  however,  the  oaly  one.  It  may  be,  that  the  man 
becomes,  ere  long,  convinced  of  his  error.  He  sees  that  he  is  la- 
bouring to  no  purpose,  and  begins  to  preach  Christ  crucified.  In  a 
DKUnent  a  tumult  is  raised.  The  parish  declare,  and  with  more 
than  the  semblaoce  of  truth,  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon ; 
that  they  have  employed  a  pastor  professing  (o  believe  one  thing, 
and  they  find  that  he  believes  another.  He,  in  turn,  pleads  h is  right 
to  preach  the  truth.  They  rejoin,  True,  but  if  a  man  can  preach  for 
ooe  year  what  he  does  not  beheve  to  be  the  truth,  why  shqll  he  not 
doso  fortwo  years;  and  as  he  did  not  preach  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth  at  first,  bow  do  we  know  that  he  believes  what  be 
preat^es  now  1  The  result  is,  that  there  is  a  mutnal  cry  of  secta- 
rianism ;  one  psrty  is  accused  of  trickery,  and  the  other  of  intolet- 
aoce ;  aod,  either  the  parish  is  divided,  or  the  minister  goes  away 
in  disgrace. 

There  is  yet  another  form,  in  which  this  same  doctrine  of  expedi- 
ency exhibits  itself.  We  have  known  cleigymea  of  really  good  in- 
tentions, imlnbe  a  notion,  that  because  their  motive  was  good,  th^ 
might  be  allowed  to  treat  with  disr^ard  the  rule,  whether  moral  or 
ecclesiastical,  which  they  impose  upon  others.  We  have  known  min- 
isters, who  would  have  been  stmck  with  horror  to  hear  a  deacon  from 
the  pulpit  address  a  congregation  on  a  Sunday,  thrust  an  unlicensed 
student  mto  the  sacred  desk,  if  they  wanted  "help,"  lieeasii^him 
tiieinselTes,  aa  they  say,  for  this  particular  occasion.  We  have 
known  of  otheis,  who,  when  at  home,  jtreach  ver;  atcenaoualy 
against  theatiieal  amusements ;  but  who,  when  abroad,  attend  the 
theatre  themselves,  because  they  mean  to  do  good  with  the  know- 
ledge which  they  may  thus  acquire.  How  can  a  man  who  does  not 
obey  his  own  rules,  expect  that  tbey  will  be  obeyed  by  others  ?  If 
I  cannot  accomphsh  a  particular  good  design,  without  violating  a 
rule  of  conduct  which  I,  as  the  messenger  of  Christ,  enforce  Upon 
others,  I  may  very  safely  conclude  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  I 
^HHild  leave  this  particular  good  dengn  unaccomplished. 

But  eooa^  of  these  illustrations.     We  have  been  severely 
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pained  at  the  necessity  of  recording  so  many  of  them.  We  could 
easdly  add  to  theii  number ;  bat  we  forbear.  We  have  at  least  made 
it  cledr  that  the  doctrine,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jesuits.  It  springs  up  unbidden  in  the  heart  unwil- 
ling to  endure  the  cross,  and  too  eager  to  accomplish  its  own  pur- 
poses to  feel  the  restraints  of  moral  principle.  Every  one  mnstsee, 
that  the  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  part,  spring  from  no 
deare  to  do  the  will  of  God,  but  are  the  genuine  o^pring  of  ser- 
vile timidity,  or  of  mercenary  selfishness ;  of  love  of  applaas«,  or 
dread  of  censure;  of  conformity  to  the  world,  and,  not  unfreqaeDtly, 
of  a  natural  appetency  for  vulgar  trickery  and  mousing  intrigue. 
They  are  as  thoroughly  apposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ooepel,  aadarit- 
ness  to  Ught,  or  as  sin  to  holiness.  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  Omnis- 
cient Purity  to  construct  a  system  of  religion  which  shall  demand  of 
those  who  embrace  it;  transparent  simplicily  of  character,  undevi- 
aling  attachment  to  truth  and  righteousnes.s,  an  unsullied  honour 
that  shall  feel  a  stain  like  a  wound,  an  enthusiastic  integrity  .that 
looks  with  loathing  scorn  on  every  form  of  deceit,  and  which  covets 
death  in  preference  to  moral  contamination ;  that  system  of  religitm 
has  been  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ.  To  make  this  Gospel  the  minister  of  sin ;  to  plead  that 
God  is  to  be  glorified  by  my  lie ;  to  assert  that  the  law  of  God  itself 
allows,  nay,  commands  me  to  violate  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
and  justice ;  that  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  to  be  acceptably  served 
hy  an  act  which  every  honourable  man  would  despise;  this,  surely, 
is  auda<uty  for  which  I  do  not  know  that  our  language  has  yet  in- 
vented a  name.  It,  doubtless,  has  a  designation  in  the  chancery  of 
heaven.  It  is  dther  selling  the  Lord  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver ;  or 
else  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  authority  of  the  Holy  One,  in  order 
to  give  the  better  currency  to  a  lie.  In  the  one  case,  it  nearly  re- 
sembles the  sin  of  IscarioL  In  the  other,  it  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
mendacity  of  him  who  said,  "  God  dotk  know,  that  in  the  day  ye 
eat  of  it,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened." 

Let  us,  then,  leave  this  sukject  with  solemnly  urging  upon  our 
readers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  to  eschew  this  device  of  Romanism, 
and  cleave,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  to  thesimplicity  of 
the  GospeL  These  "instmctlons,"how  wise  soever  they  may  seem, 
are  strangely  apt  "  to  return  to  plague  the  inventors."     A  pastor 
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who  has  swerved  from  tnitb  and  honesty  for  the  sske  of  telainiog 
bis  place,  has  surely  no  reason  to  coraplain,  if  bis  people,  ere  long, 
swerve  from  truth  and  honesty  for  the  sake  of  turning  him  out  of 
it.  We  have  known  more  than  one  instance  io  which  a  minister^ 
believing  himself  particularly  shrewJ,  has  set  his  people  the  example 
of  trickery  j  and  we  have  always  observed,  that  they  became  very 
sooD  so  apt  scholars  as  to  outwit  their  teacher.  But  Ibis  fact  is  mainly 
Taluable,  as  it  is  one  of  those  indications  with  which  earlh  is  filled, 
of  the  character  of  that  tribunal  at  which  we  all  must  stand,  and  at 
which  the  minister  of  Christ  must  render  up  an  ofGcial  as  well  as  a 
personal  account.  Where,  then,  will  that  man  find  a  refuge,  who 
shall  stand  convicted  of  having  deliberately  propagated  a  lie  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  unsullied  veracity ;  who  has  prostituted  the  glo- 
nous  Gospel  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  selfishness ;  who,  rather 
than  suffer  the  reproach  of  man,  has  been  willing  to  bring  the  whole 
system  of  revealed  religion  into  contempt,  and  cause  the  enemies  of 
God  to  blaspheme  t  Let  us,  then,  count  the  cost,  before  we  yield 
ourselves  up  to  the  suggestions  of  worldly  expediency.  It  may  not 
in  the  end  be  found  expedient  to  have  gained  the  whole  world  and 
lose  our  own  souls.  Let  us  remember  that  nothing  on  earth  should  be 
"  so  fixed  as  a  believing  aoul,"  and  that  a  special  blessing  is  reserv- 
ed for  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake ;  who  have 
surrendered  every  thing  for  the  Son  of  man's  sake.  Let  us,  then, 
rise  to  the  full  conception  of  the  dignity  of  our  character  as  am- 
bassadors of  Christ  i  and,  having  endured  hardness  as  good  soldiers, 
'say,  with  the  Apostle,  "  Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  1 
bear  about  in  my  body  the  marks  (scars)  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  BEAST  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

By  M.  SinABT,  ProCtMor  ia  tbe  ThMl^ieKtSemlDat;,  Andover. 

The  first  qntstioa  to  be  asked  ia:  To  which  of  the  t'.vo  beasts 
described  in  Rev.  c  13,  does  the  number  666  in  v.  18  refer  ?  One 
beast  John  sees  ascending  from  the  sta,  having  seven  beads  and  ten 
horns,  and  upon  these  horna  ten  diadems  or  crowns,  and  upon  the 
heads  names  of  blasphemy.  To  this  beast  Satan  or  the  dragoD 
gives  his  power  and  his  throne,  that  is,  employs  him  as  it  were  bis 
Ticegerent.  Divine  honours  and  worship  are  challenged  by  fhii 
beast,  and  6erce  and  bloody  persecution  is  carried  on  by  him  against 
Christians  who  refuse  to  pay  tbe  homage  that  be  demands,  Rev. 
13,  3 — 9.  A  second  beast,  moreover,  b  seen  by  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  ri^ng  out  of  the  land,  differing  from  the  first  in  man; 
important  respects,  yet  animated  with  the  like  bitter  hostility 
against  the  church.  The  nature  of  this  second  beast  is  graphic- 
ally described  by  the  appellation  "  false  prophet,'*  which  is  given 
him  in  Rev.  16, 13. 19,20.  20, 10.  Instead  of  seven  homs,beis  fur- 
nished with  only  two ;  and  even  these  are  said  to  be  lilce  tbe  horns 
of  a  lamb.  In  other  words,  this  symbol  indicates,  that  the  second 
beast  is  not  possessed  of  the  civil  and  military,  or  compulsive,  power 
of  empire ;  but  only  of  a  subordinate  influeace  which  is  exerted 
in  another  way  than  that  of  force.  The  horns  of  a  lamb  present 
rather  tbe  show,  than  the  reality,  of  weapons  adapted  for  contest 
by  force.  But  still,  there  are  other  influences  not  less  mischievous 
than  assault  by  violence.  The  second  beast  is  represented  as 
"speakbg  like  a  dragon,"  Rev.  13,  11.  The  meaning  of  this 
simile  is  not  obscure.  A  dragon,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the 
New  Testament,  means  a  huge  old  serpent.  The  sly  cunning  and 
decatfulnesG  of  the  serpent  have  been  proverbial,  from  the  time 
when  Satan,  under  the  guise  of  a  serpent,  misled  our  first  parents 
in  paradise.  The  second  beast,  tben,  speaks  as  the  dragon  did  on 
that  occasion  ;  that  is,  he  speaks  craftily,  deceitfully,  in  a  maoiier 
adapted  to  allur^nd  ruin  those  whom  be  addresses. 
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Tbfi  wiiter  <^  the  Apocaljpee  goes  oo  to  e^Ut  the  Ttrious  ways 
in  which  hetUcaves  men,  god  leads  them  to  do  homage  to  the  fint 
bcwt  As  it  is  not  my  object  at  praswit  to  pureue  anj  inquiiy  r«- 
^>ecting  these,  I  shall  advert  merely  to  what  immediately  precedes 
the  text,  which  is  the  particular  subject  of  our  preseot  ilteDtion. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  what  skilful  ji^glery  ia  practised  by  the 
second  beast,  or  false  projdiet,  and  how  graphically  John  describes 
it  "It  was  given  to  ism  [the  second  beast]  to  commuiucate 
braath  (trvnfut)  to  the  image  of  Uie  first  beast,  so  that  this  iusge 
■ught  even  speak,  and  might  cause  that  those  who  did  not  wonhip 
the  image  of  the  beast,  should  be  slain,"  Her.  13,  15.  Trickery 
of  thb  sort  has  long  been  well  known,  and  oAea  practised.  The 
statute  of  Memnon,  on  the  banks  cf  the  Nile,  as  Strabo  tells  ns, 
was  accustomed  to  utter  a  melodious  aomid  when  the  sun  rose,  and 
a  moaning  one  when  it  went  down.  Memnon,  king  of  Ethiopa 
and  Upper  Egypt,  was  the  fabled  son  of  Aurora  and  Tilho- 
HOB,  and  grandson  of  a  Trojan  monarch.  Becoming  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Trojans  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  was,  as  the  story  goes, 
■lain  by  Achilles  in  mngle  combat,  and  his  death  was  very  signifi- 
cantly ccnnmMBorated  by  his  subjects,  by  erecting  the  statue  in 
qnesticm.  Of  the  fact  that  such  a  statue  apparently  uttered  soands 
as  above  described,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt ;  but  the 
canse  of  this  has  been  discovered  tmly  in  ree«tt  times.  It  was  ap- 
parently occasioned  by  the  striking  of  a  stone  in  the  lap  <tf  the 
eokissal  image,  which  gave  forth  a  ringing  sound.* 

How  easily  the  like  might  be  done  in  regard  to  other  statues, 
and  bow  often  it  haa  been  done,  it  were  useless  to  particularise 
here,  inasmuch  as  no  one  is  any  longer  ignwant  of  such  devicai. 
£ven  the  lips  of  a  statue  may  easily  be  made  to  move  by  madua^ 
ry  nicely  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Easier  still  is  it  to  give  the 
■tatne  the  appearance  of  breathing  or  expiration.  A  tube  con- 
nected with  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  managed  by  an  adroit  per> 
aon  behind  the  scenes,  would  make  the  delusion  complete. 

That  John  speaks  of  these  things  as  being  actually  done  by  the 
image,  namely  the  beast  breathing  and  speaking,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  idiom  of  the  Scrijdures  on  such  oecasion&    Thni  is 

*  WUkiBNi^  Thebea,  etc  p.  3li  sq. 
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it  is  r«B|»ect  to  the  magiciaDa  of  Egypt,  £z.  7,  IL  12, 3S.  Tim 
abo,  ai  most  suppose,  re^KCting  tbe  Tvitch  of  Endor,  1  Sam.  18, 
11  iq.  althou^  in  fact  the  raising  of  Samuel  is  not  there  attrihuted 
to  the  witch.  It  is  thus  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  the  sods  of  the 
miaiisees  as  casting  oat  demons,  Matt.  12,  27.  So  John  describes 
BBDj'  Jews  as  Mievifig  on  Chiist,  John  %  23;  although  the  contezl 
shows  clearly  that  they  onlj'pro/med  to  believe  on  him ;  and  the 
same  thing  occurs  egain  in  John  8,  31sq.  and  also  in  respect  to 
Simoo  MaguB,  Acts  8,  13,  comp.  vs.  22.  23.  It  were  ea^  to  ae- 
cnmulate  examples  of  die  like  character,  which  would  serve  to 
show,  that  when  the  sacred  writers  narrate  things  of  such  a  nature 
as  those  which  are  now  before  os,  they  often  speak  in  the  language 
of  conunon  parlance,  or  in  confonnity  with  external  appearancee. 
This  may  suffice  to  exonerate  John  from  the  charge  d  believing  and 
affirming,  that  the  false  prophet  conld  really  give  braath  to  statoes, 
and  cause  them  to  speak.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  mind  of  any  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  that  the  writer  t^ 
the  Apocalypse  sets  forth  the  whole  doings  of  the  second  beast 
as  matters  of  ftaud,  guile,  and  trickery;  I  mean  every  thing  by 
which  the  &lse  prophet  c<»itnves  to  make  his  idol  resemble  the 
true  God,  either  in  its  appearance  « in  its  schievementa. 

The  manner  in  which  the  death  of  those  who  refuse  to  worship 
the  image  of  the  beast  is  brought  about,  may  he  explained  in  a 
few  words.  By  causing  the  statue  of  the  first  beast  to  breathe, 
the  most  palpable  evidence  is  seemingly  given  of  a  living  and 
active  spirit  within.  The  populace,  naturally  convinced  by  such 
an  ^>pa]:ently  unequivocal  sign  of  the  hving  power  and  true  di- 
Tini^  of  the  statue,  readily  obey  its  connnands,  and  fall  upon  those 
who  refuse  to  worship  it  with  all  the  violence  which  superstitioD 
eon  inspire. 

Nor  is  this  all  which  the  false  prophet  achieves.  By  hts  de- 
vices he  occasions  a  decree,  that  all  shall  receive  tht  mark  of  the 
beast,  that  is,  of  the  firat  beast,  upon  their  foreheads  or  their  bands. 
Hie  mark  in  question  wcnild  openly  proclaim,  that  all  who  should 
receive  it  were  the  worshippers  of  the  beast,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
to  be  impressed  on  some  part  of  the  person  which  always  remained 
uncovered.  This  mark  was  usually,  amocg  idolaters,  some  device 
or  symbol  expressive  of  aomething  belonging  to  the  idol^^  or 
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luB  rites.  When  a  mare  symbol  was  employed,  wUcfa  was  usually 
tbe  cue,  there  was  sometiting  <^  mystery  about  it,  which  urtei 
to  increase  religious  awe,  and  to  show,  at  the  same  tune,  that  tbe 
peiBon  who  bore  this  symbol  oa  any  part  of  his  body,  was  one 
who  had  been  initiated  into  &e  secrets  of  tbe  divini^  whom  be 
woishipped. 

The  second  beast  is  as  cruel  as  cunning.  He  brings  it  about 
1^  his  artifices,  that  none  Aould  either  buy  or  sell,  who  did  not 
bear  the  mark  of  the  first  beast.  In  other  words,  those  who  de- 
cline to  WOTship  tbe  first  beast,  are  prohibited  from  all  businen- 
intercouise  with  their  fellow  men,  and  consequently  from  all  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  lirelihood,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  the  mise- 
ries of  stairation. 

So  much  for  the  craftiness  and  cruelty  of  superstition  and  idol- 
atry. But  now  to  our  main  point:  What  is  tbe  marie  or  symbol, 
which  is  borne  by  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  1 

It  seems  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  two  rather  in  appearance  than  in 
realit}'.  No  person  could  buy  or  sell  unless  he  had  the  j;apa}->ia,  L  e. 
the  impression  or  stamp  of  the  beast,  either  upon  his  forehead  or  1b 
hand.  But  what  is  this  x,^^7l^  oi  stamp  ?  According  to  John  [y. 
17)  it  is  either  the  name  of  tbe  beast  or  the  iwmber  of  bis  name.  The 
first  of  these  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  beast  or  of  his  idol,  writ- 
ten probably  in  letters  somewhat  peculiar  or  curious,  but  still  read- 
able in  the  common  way  of  reading.  But  tbe  second  is  altogether 
of  a  mysterious  and  symbolic  character.  The  number  of  the  name 
aeems  to  mean,  that  certain  letters,  which  are  or  may  be  expres- 
sire  of  some  particular  number,  are  at  the  same  time  expressive  of 
such  a  name  as  would  indicate  tbe  beast  which  is'  to  be  wor- 
^ipped.  Thus  far,  howerer,  we  are  told  only  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  tbe  second  species  of  mark  which  die  woishippeis  of  tbe 
beast  bore.  It  is  quite  pn>bable,/rom  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case, 
from  the  usual  mysterioosness  of  the  second  kind  of  symbol,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  John  speaks  of  it,  that  the  great  mass  of 
idoUworshippers  receiTed  this  second  mark  rather  than  tbe  other. 
As  both,  however,  come  in  &e  end  to  the  same  thing,  both  mi^t 
be,  and  both  seem  to  have  been,  allowed.  But  the  number-sym- 
bd,  it  is  easy  to  see,  would  naturally  obtain  a  general  preferesoe,  oit 
aceoont  of  Uie  genoal  mysterioosness  of  its  diaracter^ 
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HaTiog  meBtioned  the  Bumbef  of  hia  mme,  tb«  miter  pauses 
far  ezplsDBtioD ;  for  lurely  no  conjecture  could  be  fanaed  aa  to 
nbat  the  name  must  be,  unleas  some  paiticulu  Dombn  should  be 
speo&ed.  John  therefore  proceedi  to  my :  ^SUi  f  ao^a  iarir '  e 
^lor  fov*  ift^qnaiim  tow  i^/tfiftir  tail  &^^iav'  i^Ojioc  yof  ip&iiv- 
mnv  iari,  n<u  6  i^^fiofavtov  j;!?-  Here  is  a  matter  vhich  demand 
the  exerciBe  of  wisdom;  let  faim  who  poaseves  uDderetandiog 
reckon  the  number  of  the  beast,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and 
tile  numbered  it  is  666. 

Sereral  jdiraaes  in  this  reise  need  Bome  illustntioD.  Here  i 
wisdom  conveys  an  idea  somewhat  different,  according  to  HelneB 
usage,  from  that  which  the  words  in  English  seem  to  suggest.  Tbt 
Jews,  as  appears  by  the  Rabbinical  dialect,  weie  accustomed  to 
call  any  thing  nnsn  wisdom,  which  was  said  summarily,  obscurely, 
or  u)  the  way  of  a  mere  hinL  In  allusion  to  this  it  is  said  in  Pror. 
1,  6,  that  the  object  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  among  other  things 
is,  to  give  underBtanding  of  "  the  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dcrk 
tayingi"  ProTerlRal  sentences  are  often  dark,  from  their  pithy, 
sententious,  and  frequently  enigmatical  character.  So  in  the  case 
before  us;  when  the  writer  exclaims:  Here  tt  iMtdom,  he  evi- 
dently means  to  say,  that  here  is  a  matter  which  is  aomewhat  enig- 
matical or  obscure,  for  the  explanation  of  which  wisdom  is  needed. 
The  sequel  shows  plainly  that  SQch  is  the  sentiment;  for  the  writer 
immediately  adds :  i  ^n*  »otw  ifi^qjurnf  u  ear  a^9fi09  *oi  ^ifl/iow, 
that  is,  'Let  him  who  has  the  requinte  intHUgOice,  (nvp  being  an 
equivalent  for  the  preceding  aoipia,)  reckon  the  number,'  etc.  In 
otiier  words:  Not  every  person  can  read  and  uoderstand  what 
follows ;  but  let  him  who  is  dcilled  in  matters  of  this  nature,  com- 
pute what  name  the  letters  which  may  designate  666  will  make ; 
for  this  is  the  name  of  the  beast. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  John  employs  this  mode  of  mt- 
piestion,  viz.  here  is  witdom,  only  in  cases  where  he  is  going  to 
say  something  wludi  is  more  or  leas  obscure  or  enigmatical.  Thus 
m  Rev.  17,  9,  be  exclaims,  *'  Here  is  a  meaning  which  comprises 
wisdom !"  for  so  we  may  translate  adt  6  ivd^o  i^or  aotfiar.  Or 
if  any  one  heakalea  as  to  such  a  version,  he  may  reader  the 
I^BSC  still  tnan  literally  thus :  "  Here  the  nund  which  possesscB 
wisdoiq  r'  that  is,  here  a  «nse  mind  is  seeded  in  order  to  explain 
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v&Bt  fc^owB.  The  sequel  of  this  passage  is  the  darlc  saying  con- 
cerning the  seven  hills,  and  the  seven  Icings,  and  the  beut  \rh«sh 
is  the  eighth,  and  was  one  of  the  seres,  etc  vs.  9 — 11, 

Thus  it  is  ptaio,  that  when  John  is  about  to  utter  any  thing 
which  he  knows  will  be  enigmatical  to  some  of  his  readen,  and 
for  the  ezplaaatioa  of  which  special  care  is  needed,  he  gives 
thecB  warning,  hy  telling  them  that  mtpla,  i.  e.  special  sagaci^, 
is  needed  io  order  to  make  a  right  interpretation. 

In  the  Terse  before  us,  Rev.  13,  18,  the  mq>position  is  made, 
ot  it  is  tacitly  implied,  that  sagacity  may  unfold  the  true  meaning ; 
"Let  him  who  has  understanding,  reckon  the  number  of  Ute 
beast"  Some  hints  to  aid  him,  however,  the  author  does  not 
neglect  to  give.  I^lrst  of  all  he  says,  that  the  number  of  the  beast 
is  the  tmmber  of  a  man.  What  is  the  meaning]  of  this  dechuv- 
tionl 

One  of  two  things  it  seems  of  neceanty  to  mean ;  either,  first, 
Aat  it  is  such  a  number  as  men  usually  employ ;  or,  secondly,  tbaft 
it  is  a  number,  the  letters  of  whidi  designate  or  name  a  man. 

Examples  of  such  a  nature  as  would  justify  (so  far  as  the  men 
form  of  expression  is  concerned)  the  fiist  meaning,  may  be  found ; 
thus  Rev.  21,  I7,  "And  he  [the  angel]  measured  the  wall  thereof  144 
culnts,  nitijof  i»9e<Saav  mtrn't  measure,"  that  is,  cubits  as  esti- 
mated by  human  measure,  and  not  by  angelic.  It  is  evident 
that  fthiiov  &»eQminv  is  here  added  by  the  writer,  merely  in 
<vder  to  be  explicitly  understood  and  to  exclude  aJl  useless  con* 
jecture.  In  b.  8,  1,  we  find  a  command  to  the  prophet,  that  he 
diould  write  certain  words  teith  a  man's  pen,  as  our  veraon  has  it ; 
hut  the  original,  tii»t  ti'^nk,  seeois  plainly  to  indicate  the  ordi- 
nary ariiing  of  men,  tbe  usual  characten  which  they  employ. 
These  were  enjoined,  in  order  that  they  might  be  legible  to  all. 
Corresponding  with  thb  in  sentiment  is  Hab.  2,  2,  *'  Write  the 
vidon,8nd  engrave  it  upon  tablets,  that  he  who  runneth  may  read." 
But  if  we  should  explun  the  phrase  in  Rev.  13,  18  by  these  ex- 
«upls8,  what  aeoae  'could  it  make,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  contextt  '  Let  the  intelligent  man  reckon  the  number  of  the 
beast,  for  it  is  such  »  number  as  men  employ,  and  the  number  is 
666.'  Bat  do  not  men  employ  other  numbers  besides  666 1  And 
if  we  understand  tbe  phrase  in  the  manna  just  proposed,  what  else 
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would  be  asserted,  even  «t  the  most,  except  -tfiat  the  number  of  the 
beast  is  a  number,  and  no&in^  more  f  And  what  possible  mean' 
ing  could  this  have,  which  wou]d  accord  in  any  measure  with  the 
context?  The  followers  of  the  beast  are  marked  on  the  forehead 
or  in  tbe  hand.  How  1  Either  with  the  name  of  the  beast  writ- 
ten out,  or  with  a  symbolic  designation  of  this  name,  made  by  let- 
ters, usually  indicative  of  certain  numbers.  But  the  mode  of  exe- 
gesis now  under  discussion  would  exclude  such  a  desgnation,  and 
Unit  the  njstuions  letters  to  the  mere  ordinary  significance  of 
numbers.  What  need  of '  wisdom'  to  unrarel  these  1  Or  to  what 
can  666  pertain,  when  considered  merely  in  an  arithmetical  pcnnt 
of  view  t  Does  it  relate  to  time,  or  descent,  or  possessitms,  or  at- 
tributes, or  to  any  of  the  like  things  t  It  is  plainly  impossible  to 
make  out  any  tolerable  significancy  of  the  passage  in  thia  way. 

We  must  come  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  second  meanisg^ 
given  abore,  viz.  that  the  "  nnmber  of  a  man"  meana  a  number,  wluch, 
when  expressed  in  letters  (as  was  usual),  designates  the  name  ot 
a  man  j  and  here,  of  course,  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  symbol- 
ized by  tbe  beast  It  is  (he  context  which  forces  us  spon  sucb  an 
interpretation;  for  the  other  exegesis  would  make  no  tolerable 
amse.  The  detngn  of  the  writer  plainly  is,  to  give  a  hint,  pur- 
posely somewhat  obscure  and  enigmatical,  by  way  of  answer  to 
die  natural  question :  Who  is  meant  or  symbolized  by  the  first 
beast?  The  reasons  why  he  did  not  spealc  out  plainly  and  un- 
equivocally, were  c<^nt  ones.  But  of  these  more  will  be  said  in 
&e  sequel. 

Bengel  explains  tbe  phrase  under  examinatioo  in  a  nngular 
way:  "It  is  a  number  according  to  which  all  men  are  wont  to 
compute,  and  not  angels."  But  do  not  men  employ  other  numben 
also  in  their  computations  "i  like  to  this  is  Hartwig's  interpreta- 
tion :  **  A  nnmber  which  a  man  may  write  or  engrave  without  any 
great  difficulty." '  Bengel  bad  his  reasons  for  such  an  ex[Jana- 
tbn  as  he  has  given ;  and  these  were,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
mderatand  666  as  a  mere  numeral  adjective  relating  to  time  or 
years,  in  order  to  make  [out  his  periods.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
occupy  a  moment  in  rdiitmg  die  view  adtei  of  Bengel  or  Hait- 

>  Apd.  der  ABokalypK,  II.  p.  S15. 
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What  nanoe,  thea,  of  a  nun  »;fmbolized  hj  the  beatt,  cm  be 
Bade  oat  of  letters  vbich  indicate  666,  on  the  suppoaitioo  that  we 
employ  the  Qrcek  alphabet  in  the  compatatioa  1 

It  is  erideitt  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  there  ia  a  great 
Tiriety  of  comlnnfttioDS  of  numben,  indeed  an  ahnost  endless  Tari- 
ety,  vhid  being  put  together,  will  aioount  to  666.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  letters  which  dcagnate  numben,  or  are  the  repieeenta- 
tif  cs  of  them,  are  capable  of  the  like  eodless  vaiiety  of  combina- 
(ioos,  wfaich  may  amount  to  the  number,  or  fbnn  the  name  in  ques- 
tion. Of  couise  there  is  room  here  ibr  boundless  play  of  the 
imagination  and  foncy,  if  any  choose  to  indulge  them ;  and  seldom 
indeed  does  an  opportunity  of  this  nature  present  itself,  whi<^  is 
not  esobraced  by  ounds  that  are  peculiarly  prone  to  conjectuie  and 
bacj. 

Itisnopartof  myde»gn  to  produce  and  reiuteat  length  all  the 
extraTBganetes,  whieh  have  been  exhibited  to  the  world  io  comment- 
ing on  the  text  before  us.  But  the  reader  may  naturally  expect  that 
some  aeoouDt  of  this  matter  should  be  laid  beibre  him,  and  espedally 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  early  Christian  fatheia  ex- 
plained the  text  which  is  under  consideration.  My  first  object  then 
wiU  be,  to  give  a  bii^  historical  view  of  what  has  been  done;  my 
second,  to  show,  if  it  may  be  within  my  power,  what  our  text  most 
probably  doea  mean. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  panage  in  Irenffius,  which  gives  us  a 
somewhat  graphic  view  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  his  day,  with  res- 
pect to  the  matter  before  us,  and  of  the  ojunion  entertained  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  number  of  the  beast  Observe  the  cautions 
Banner  in  which  this  good  Father  approaches  the  subject  His 
langoage  is :  "  It  is  more  sure  and  less  dangerous  to  maintain  the 
fnlfikateot  of  {John's]  propbe^,  than  it  is  to  conjecture  and  divine 
certain  names;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  multitude  of  names  which  will 
amount  to  the  aforesaid  number.  The  question  now  is,  Which  of 
all  these  shall  he  [the  beast]  bear,  who  is  to  come  *?  We  speak 
tbos,  not  for  want  of  auaes  which  would  indicate  the  requisite 
er,  but  oot  erf' reverence  to  Qod,  and  zeal  for  the  truth."' 
'  Cootr.  Hsreft  V.  30.  3. 
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"  Evta&ttf  bu  the  reqinate  ntunber ;  bnt  ire  affirm  notbiDg  w 
respect  to  it.  [The  want  of  any  appropriate  significancy  is  good 
reason  for  rejectiiig  it.  It  means  nolhiof;,  and  nobodjr ;  nnleaa  in- 
deed there  is  some  impHed  reference  to  Gonna  Fiona  (av^w  ■•  q- 
fios),  the  prDcurat(»-  of  Palestine.]  jtatune  also  dengnates  666 ; 
and  this  is  exceedingly  probaUe,  inasmnch  as  the  last  enpire  [the 
last  of  the  four  described  in  Daniel]  has  this  ^^latkm.  For  the; 
are  Latini  who  now  rdgn ;  bat  in  this  we  will  not  glory.  Tarar,  the 
fint  syllable  with  e  and  i,  is,  of  all  the  names  current  among  la, 
the  most  worthy  of  crediL"  He  then  goes  on  to  give  some  reft* 
sons  for  preferiing  this;  which  are,  that  the  name  has  six  letters 
(corresponding  with  the  other  sizes),  that  each  syllable  has  three 
letters,  that  it  is  old,  and  unosnaL  By  the  last  allegation  he  nteana 
to  say,  that  neither  the  Roman  kings  nor  gods  have  any  of  them 
sach  an  appellation.  He  then  alludes  to  the  ancient  Titan  in  the 
fable,  who  was  one  of  the  ginnts  that  made  resistance  to  the  gods, 
andthinlcslfaat  this  would  tally  well  with  die  character  of  the  beast. 
I^ally,  he  saya :  "  We,  however,  do  not  mean  to  nm  into  any  dan- 
ger re^>ecting  the  name  of  Antichrist,  as  pronouncing  pOBitirely 
respecting  it ;  for  if  his  name  was  designed  to  be  openly  exhibited 
at  the  present  time,  it  would  hare  been  manifested  bug  ago,  by 
him  who  saw  the  apocalyptic  viMon." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  reasons  of  Irennus  for  ft^ 
ferring  Tmar.  They  are  merely  factitioos  ones ;  and  nothing  ii 
more  evident,  than  that  Aaxuvog  lay  deeper  in  his  conviotiono, 
— "ralde  verisimile  est."  Still,  he  dared  not  to  urge  it,  on  account  of 
Ae  hazard  which  would  be  incurred,  by  appearing  as  the  advocate 
of  an  opinion  so  reproachful  to  the  Rcnnan  goverrunent  To  sap- 
pose  the  Hebrew  John  to  be  dealing  here  with  the  Greek  mytho- 
logical Titan,  would  be  greatly  aside  from  prri»bility;  not  to 
mention  the  change  in  the  proper  spelling  of  die  name  which 
Irennus  has  made.  To  jitttttne  we  ^all  again  advert,  a  the 
sequel. 

Yictorinus  (6or.  c  300),  in  his  skeleton  Commeotaiy  wUdi 
has  come  down  to  us,  has  a  note  on  the  verse  before  as,  which 
bids  defiance  to  all  eritics  and  commenlatorK  It  reads  thia: 
"  Since  he  [  John  }  refers  to  Qre^  letters,  the  sequel  will  complete 
the  requisite  number:  AL  N.  L,  T.  CCa  F.  M.  L.  X  L.  O.  L. 
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XX.  CCC.  I.  n.  EVN.  LOG.  N.  V.  HI.  P.  CIX.  K.  XXOLXX. 

GO.'  If  the  number  of  the  besst  is  not  to  be  Icnovrn  aotil  this  is 
explained,  I  apprehend  we  must  wait  a  long  time  for  the  desired 
knowledge. 

Andreas  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth 
centary,  wrote  acommentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  still  extant. 
Like  Ireneeiis,  be  supposes  that  if  John  meant  that  the  name  of  the 
beast  should  be  known,  he  would  hsTo  declared  it  himself.  It  was  un- 
worthy, he  says,  of  bnng  inserted  in  such  a  aacred  book.  Yet  he 
goes  on  to  ^ve,  from  Hippolytus  and  others,  several  conjectural 
names ;  which,  as  they  lay  claim  to  no  more  than  conjecture,  I 
shall  barely  repeat.  Thus  the  Greek  name  jiapnn^t  will  make 
the  requisite  number ;  so  the  Latin  Benedidut,  or  the  Persian 
Sarmnaeus.  So  the  appellatives  ttauhe  oSt^Ss  had  leader,  ilij9i;g 
pka^tQos  truly  noxious,  tnHat  ^daxavog  enviauf  of  old,  and  Afoibs 
Shxog  aicked  larrh. 

Aretbas,  the  successor  and  epitomator  of  Andreas,  has  only 
repeated  these  in  his  Commentary.  Primafflus,  bi^op  of  Utica  in 
Africa,  a  disdple  of  Augnstin,  has  added,  in  his  Commentary,  the 
two  appellatives,  mrtfios  ( for  tanifioe  )  dishoitourdislt,  and  npfov- 
fu(fbr  aqravfiC)  I  deny;  the  form  and  invention  of  which  show  that 
his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  exegesis  were  on  a  par.  To  these 
Rupert  of  Dents  (oh.  1135)  has  added  rttatiqtMt  or  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  before  we  quit  the  ancient  exegesis  of  Rev. 
13, 18,  that  there  were  some  who  applied  the  name  suggested  by 
Irensm,  viz.  Ttait*,  to  the  Roman  "Htus,  who  commanded  the 
army  which  sacked  Jerusalem  and  destroyed  the  temple.  They 
regarded  the  name  Ttnat,  ( in  their  view  i.  q.  Titan  or  Titaa^  as 
designating  a  kind  of  jaot  ^tofidjof,  like  Utan  of  old.  So 
He^chius  thought,  in  reference  to  the  passage  b^ore  us :  "  Ttnaw, 
jh  CSV  'Aniffiimov  Svofiit"  Of  course,  he  supposed  the  beast  in 
c  13,  to  be  Antichrist.  So  tbe  venerable  Bede :  "  This  number 
[666]  is  said  to  be  found  amcmg  the  Greeks  in  the  name  Titan, 
giant"  When  the  mild  character  of  Titus  Vespasian  was  urged 
as  bang  nrtterly  at  rariance  with  tbe  character  of  the  beast,  as  here 
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depicted,  the  advocates  of  tbevord  Tnrar  fouod  a  refuge  by  resorting 
to  Titus  Fiavius  Domiliao,  the  tyrant.  Wetsteio,  however,  baa 
laboured  to  show,  that  both  the  father,  Titus  Ftarius  Vespasian,  and 
the  son,  Titus  Vespa^an,  are  meant  by  Johu  in  bis  number  €66. 
But  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  changes  jSff  into  xv  or  616,  and 
the  name  Teitan  into  Teita ;  and  to  all  this  he  adds,  that  Titus  had 
the  femmine  name  Teiia  given  him  by  John,  on  account  of  his  soA 
and  effeminate  di^toration !  I  have  only  to  say :  C^udeun^  taihi 
turns  He,  meredvlvs  odi. 

Eaottgh  of  sudi  guesses  in  days  of  yor&  More  recent  times 
have  added  sometlung  to  the  number,  and  but  little  to  the  proba- 
bility, of  these  surmises,  most  of  which  are  all  but  ridiculous. 
Thus  we  have  bad  jitnam^g  or  Julian  the  Apostate ;  Maoft^ris 
Mufaammed;  BneSanoe  Pope  Benedict  IX;  and  other  names  of 
the  like  tencH'.  It  would  seem  that  nearly  all  the  eombinations 
of  Greek  letters,  which  will  deagnate  666,  have  been  made  at 
one  time  or  another. 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  Greek  language,  some  have  re- 
sorted to  the  Latin.  They  aver  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  author  had  Roman  personages  in  view,  it  is  proba- 
ble be  would  reckon  aller  the  Roman  manner.  It  shouid  be  re- 
membered  here,  that  lo  the  Roman  alphabet  only  CD.J.L.  M.  V. 
X.  are  used  as  numeral  mgns.  Only  these  letters,  then,  as  tbey 
occur  in  proper  names,  are  to  be  selected  as  numerically  ag- 
nificBDt 

Bossuet  found  666  in  DIoCLa  aVgVHVs,  that  is  Diocl^an. 
Here,  and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  older  books,  the  V  is  used  for  U.  The 
Huguenots,  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Louis  XIV,  found  the 
number  of  the  beast  in  LVDoVlCVs;  assome  of  the  republicans 
in  France,  at  a  later  period,  also  found  it  in  the  name  of  the  last 
LVDoVICVs.  In  a  work  so  i«cent  as  A.  D.  1817,  by  Opitius  or 
Qehrkm  (it  is  not  known  which),  the  writer  maintains,  that  inas- 
mudi  as  the  beast  in  Rev.  c.  13,  is  to  resemble  those  in  Daniel,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  names  of  Alexander  (Dan  8,  5 — 8), 
and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Dan.  8,  9— IS),  are  transferred  to  the 
beast ;  and  the  more  so,  because  aLeXaJiDer  and  mUloChVi  yake 
out  666.  t 

I  will  not  occi^  much  more  of  die  reader's  time,  nor  of  my 
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own,  m  recoanting  such  iinseemlj  ezcrescenns  of  the  homaD  mind- 
To  show  what  miods,  even  tgt;  req>ectable,  msy  excogitate 
ia  regard  to  the  666  of  our  text,  I  may  mention  that  Bolten, 
b  hb  TNsion  of  the  New  Teatament,  (the  original  of  which  be 
held  to  bsre  been  Syriac,)  supposes  that  the  name  Titus  Fla- 
vins Vespasian,  expressed  in  the  Sjriac,  contains  the.  number  in 
question,  and  consequently,  that  (his  emperor  is  meant.  Herdec> 
from  whom  we  might  expect  better  things,  makes  it  out  of  iimanS 
Hat  is,  Rabbi  Simeon  or  Simon  Tof  Giora,  one  of  the  atrocious 
kadeis  in  the  Jewish  rebellion.  Mere  sport  of  imagination,  or  at 
IcBBt  vapid  conceit,  is  JVa  Bavofonagjs,  nniKWunn  ii,  that  is  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
666.  So  v-mo^ss,  the  Corsicao.  More  adroit  than  these  guesses 
was  that  of  Feaardentius,  a  Catholic  editor  of  Ireneeus.  In  his 
notes  on  that  passage  of  Irensus,  which  b  quoted  above,  be  sug- 
gests, that  the  name  by  which  Luther  was  first  called,  was  Martin 
LaiUer,  the  letters  of  which,  having  the  Gredc  significancy  given 
to  them,  amount  to  just  666.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  as  all  the 
attributes  of  the  beast  belonged  to  Luther,  there  b  but  little  room 
ior  doubt  that  this  b  the  true  application.' 

But  enough.  I  pass  to  the  second  object  before  us,  viz.  to 
■bow  what  the  number  of  a  man,  which  b  666,  probably  was  in- 
tended to  designate. 

We  have  seen  that  Irenseus  pronounces  Aaiewos  to  be  vaUe 
veritimite.  Moreover  he  says:  "They  are  named  Latini,  who 
now  reign."  The  letters  are  exact  as  to  the  numeral  amount; 
viz.  1 30,  1,  T  300,  s  5,  i  10,  »  50,  o  70,  c  200 ;  the  sum  of  the 
whole  b  666.  Then  as  to  thb  mode  of  writing  in  Greek  the  Ro- 
man word  Ltdintu,  examples  enough  are  at  hand  to  vindicate  it; 
e.  g.  Sa^tfof,  ^fawnwos,  TIavXtitog,  j4i^mnt9og,  Artihot,  Mtrti- 
Unt,  Ilantmtoi,  OmijShx  'for  Vibius,  etc  Even  the  older  Lalia  a 
full  of  such  orthography ;  e.  g.  solUei,  Diveu,  capUivei,  preimvs, 
etc  as  b  evident  from  the  relics  of  Ennius.  The  significancy, 
then,  of  Alamos  b  appropriate ;  and  the  form  of  the  word  b  not 
liable  to  any  valid  objection.    Heinricbs  says,  however,  in  hb  Ex- 

'  Widi  this  ina^  be  clused  a  of  the  nsme  of  Captain  MUer, 
recent  jeu  SeKirit  m  lame  of  our  the  leader  of  the  neweit  race  of 
periodicai%  which  makeB  666  out    prophet*. 
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curens  OB  Rev.  13, 18,  tiiat  JcAb  voqM  have  gir«n  Bomanut  the 
recent  name,  and  not  Latinus  the  old  one,  bad  he  designed  [to 
mark  the  Roman  empire.  It  seeras  to  tne  quite  differenlly,  Joba 
undoubtedly  deagned  to  speak  somewhat  enigmatically.  It 
vas  more  consistent  with  this  design,  to  use  the  old  Roman 
word ;  which,  however,  could  be  undeistood!  without  any  senon 
difficnlty. 

But  is  there  any  thing  to  show  that  the  Roman  or  Latin  empre 
is  meant  to  be  symbolized  by  the  fiist  beast  1  I  cannot  hesitate  ■■ 
to  the  answer  which  should  be  given  to  this  question.  John  ha* 
pven  us  in  Rev.  c  17,  particularly  in  vs.  10  and  I8,  an  explana* 
tion  so  definite  and  graphic,  that  I  cannot  peratiade  myself  tbvt 
fliere  is  any  room  for  doubt  Whoever  reads  chapters  13-17  with 
scrutinizing  criticism,  will  be  led  moreover  to  see,  that  John  em- 
ploys f  o  #i;piM  as  a  symbol  in  two  senses,  differing  somewhat  from 
«ach  other.  Ot^en  he  employs  it  as  the  representative  of  the  Ro- 
man(heathen)  empire  gmerieoBy,  Rev.  13,  1. 2.  al.  In  other  cases 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  then  reigning  prince  or  emperor,  e.  g.  1^  13. 
14.  17,  8.  11,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  case  before  us  there  can 
hardly  be  a  question,  that  the  name  designated,  although  the '  name 
of  a  man,'  must  be  a  name  that  was  common  to  many  m«i. 
Hence  oft&fihs  ir&^nov,  without  any  article,  so  that  the  sense 
would  naturally  be  of  a  generic  character. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  majority  of  recent  commenta- 
tors seem  to  be  united.  And  if  John  designed  to  refer  to  the  Gre^ 
alphabet  as  constituting  the  signs  for  the  numbers  designated, 
there  can  be  no  exegens  so  probable,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  as  that 
which  has  now  been  given.  The  name  is  well  chc»en  from  the 
older  idiom ;  it  expresses  the  exact  quantity  specified  by  the  text ; 
it  designates  the  empire  with  which  in  c.  12-19  of  the  Apoclaypae, 
the  writer  is  altogether  concerned.  Why  should  we  seek  for  any 
better  solution  1  Here  is  all  the  significancy  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  demands. 

But  still,  there  may  be  some  room  for  doubt,  whether  John 
meant  to  refer  his  readers  to  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in 
ttie  case  under  examination.  The  grounds  of  that  doubt  Twill 
briefly  lay  before  the  reader. 

Ireneus  mentions  that  there  were  codices  of  the  Apocalypne  in 
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luB  time,  which  ioetead  orj^g  or  660,  read ;(«  or  616.  He  avows 
Ihs  preference  for  the  former  reading;  and  the  priacipal  reason 
•eema  to  be,  that  666  contaios  sis  hundreds,  six  decades,  and  six 
units.  He  does,  indeed,  aver,  that  666  is  the  reading  in  all  the 
more  correct  and  ancient  codices;'  but  his  judgment  about  the 
claims  of  666  seems  to  lean  upon  his  cabbalistic  reasoning  about 
the  triad  of  axes,  rather  than  upon  the  authorily  of  manuscripts. 

Are  there  not  some  woght^  reasons  in  favour  of  the  old  read- 
ily jte  o'  616 1  This  question  may  perhaps  be  best  answered,  by 
first  luakiag  the  inquiry :  Whether  John  would  most  probably  refer 
to  the  Greek,  or  to  the  Hebrew,  method  of  computation !  How  b 
this  matter  ia  other  parts  of  the  Apocaly[»e,  where  the  use  of 
numbers  is  concerned  1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  which  must  be  given  to 
this  last  question.  All  the  triads,  the  heptads,'the  tetrads,  etc  numer- 
ous as  they  are  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  all  pervading  as  the  two  first 
classes  of  these  are  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book, — all  these  areH^ 
braic  and  not  Greek.  All  the  periods  of  tune,  the  1260  days,  the 
ibrty-two  months,  the  three  and  a  half  years,  the  1000  years,  are  all 
of  Hebrew  origin.  Is  it  not  probable  theo  that  the  number  666  is  to 
be  made  out  rather  from  the  Hebrew  than  from  the  Greek  alphabet  1 

Other  consideratioDs  are  to  be  associated  with  these.  It  is 
clear  that  John  meant  to  be  somewhat  enigmatical  here ;  and  for 
good  reasooE,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  Such  being  his  de- 
Mgn,  (for  if  it  bad  not  been,  be  would  have  spokeo  explicitly  and 
plainly,)  would  it  not  be  more  easily  accomplished  by  a  reference 
to  the  Hebrew, than  to  the  Greek,  alphabet?  Hebrew  was  under- 
stood by  none,  or  almost  none,  excepting  Jews.  If  John  then  ori- 
ginally wrote  21?  or  6 16,  nothing  intelligible  conld  be  made  out  of 
it,  by  refermce  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  A  Roman  and  hcatben 
aiagistrate,  in  case  Uie  author  of  the  Apocalypse  were  accused  of 
slandering  the  emperor,  and  Rev.  c.  13,  were  appealed  to  as 
pnxtf  of  the  fact,  could  make  nothing  out  of  v.  18  which  would 
satisfy  his  ound.  He  would  be  most  likely  to  attribute  it  to  some 
halluooatioo  of  the  writer,  and  to  dismiss  him.  But  not  so  the 
Hebrew  reader }  and  such  there  were  in  all  the  churches  of  Ana. 

I 

'  Contr.  Haer.  V.  80. 1. 
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The  number  616  is  made  out  by  the  plain  and  significant  words 
em  ^"T^,  Casar  of  Rome,  Casar  was,  ve  well  know,  a  commoa 
name  of  the  firat  twelve  emperors.  The  number  deared  is  easilj 
made  out  from  the  Hebrew  name  just  mentioned ;  titus,  p  100,  *■ 
10,  8  60, 1  aw,  1  200, 1  6,  B  40 ;  sum  616. 

Thus,  while  mere  Greek  readers  wonkl  be  unable  to  make  out 
any  crimen  laesae  majestaiis  against  John,  on  account  of  ji;  or  6 16, 
Hebrew  Christian  readers  of  any  considerable  acuteness  might  find 
a  better,  that  is,  a  more  appropriate,  name  for  the  d<Hninion  or  mler 
i^mbolized  by  the  beast,  than  could  be  made  from  666,  or  Aaxa- 
tof.  The  internal  probability  of  the  reading  616  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  great ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  fact,  that  not  a  few 
oodlces  still  exhibit  this  very  ancient  reading.  The  three  conti- 
nuous sixes  in  the  other  reading  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  from 
the  cabbalism  and  the  mystical  form  and  power  of  numbers,  which 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity  so  often  exhibit 

I  will  merely  add  here,  that  Ewald  leans  decidedly  to  the 
opinion  in  favour  of  616.'  We  cannot,  indeed,  acting  as  mere 
critics  on  the  text,  adopt  this  meaning  with  much  confidence  ;  bat 
it  appears  to  my  mind,  when  all  those  things  are  well  considered 
which  have  been  suggested  above,  that  616  is  on  the  whole  a  mtat 
probable  reading,  and  at  all  events  it  is  explicable  in  a  more  de- 
finite  way,  than  666. 

It  matters  not,  however,  in  r^ard  to  the  main  thing  deigned 
by  the  writer,  which  of  these  opinions  one  adopts.  John  means  to 
say,  but  to  say  in  an  occult  way,  that  the  first  beast  is  a  symbol  o^ 
heathm  persecuting  Rome.  In  c  17  the  writer  seems  to  put  tUs 
concluaon  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 

This  appears  to  be  so  plain,  that  I  cannot  but  express  my 
astonishment  at  a  recent  explanation,  given  by  Zfillig  in  his  late 
Commentary  on  Revelation,  of  the  meaning  of  666.  He  says,  that 
the  Jews  regarded  Moses  as  a  type  of  Christ ;  and  inasmuch  as 
Balaam  was  an  adversary  of  the  first  Moses,  so  the  Jews  thought 
he  would  be  of  the  second,  i.  e.  of  the  Messiah.  Instead  therefore 
of  giving  credit  to  the  declaration  in  Num.  31,  8  and  Josh.  13, 
SSt,  Tiz.  that  the  Israelites  dew  Balaam,  he  inUmates  that  the  Rablnns 

'  Comm.  p.  237. 
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believed  in  the  recovery  of  Balaam  from  his  supposed  deadly 
wonitd,  and  that  he  lived  aod  would  continue  to  live  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  when  he  would  have  seven  heads  instead  of  one, 
L  e.  possess  seven  times  the  power  which  he  formerly  had.  Thb, . 
Zfillig  tella  us,  fully  explains  Rev.  13,3,  which  says,  that  the  beast 
received  a  deadly  wound  and  recovered  from  it  "  This  reference 
to  Balaam  which  is'so  plain,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  reduced  to 
colain^  as]  clear  as  the  son,  by  Rev.  13,  18.  This  riddle,  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  whole  world,  but  never  before  solved,  has 
given  occasion  to  the  most  ridiculous  misinterpretations."  "  This 
riddle,  however,"  says  Gfrorer  in  his  review  of  ZQllig,  ".has  at,last 
found  its  (Edipus.'" 

What  then,  I  would  ask,  is  the  edairdssement  of  this  ^ew  and 
wonderful  (Edipus?  It  iathis;  Joshua  (c  13,  32),  speaking  of 
Qtings  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  done,  declares  that  they  had 
billed  Balaam  (he  son  of  Beor,  the  soothsayer.  The  Hebrew  of 
this  last  clause,  ZQllig  gives  as  running  thus :  oo'p  '^i»^-|3  os^a  ; 
and  these  letters  do  in  feet  amount,  with  r^ard  p  numerical 
■  value,  to  666.  Thus,  3  2,  i  30,  s  70,  o  40,  a  2, :  50,  a  2,  »  70, 
1  200,  p  100,  e  60,  B  40 ;  sum  of  the  whole,  666.  "  Getroffeo, 
er  ist's !"  exclaims  the  reviewer, '  he  has  hit  the  mark !'  And  in 
confirmation  of  this  Gfrorer  states,  that  be  had  loi^  before  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Antichrist  of  the  New  Testament  was 
Balaam  in  disguise. 

Such  then  is  the  solution,  pronounced  to  be  "  clearer  than  the 
noon-day  sun,"  of  this  second  (Edipus,  who  is  come,  not,  like  the 
second  Daniel  in  Shylock,  to  judgment,  but  to  give  the  benneneu- 
tical  art  a  new  and  unheard  of  Sdaircissement.  Yet  no  ^Sphynx 
need  dash  out  its  brains,  as  did  that  of  Thebes,  because  of  the 
solution. 

To  ai^e  seriously  against  such  an  interpretation  as  this,  would 
be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers.  More  especially  so, 
inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  quoted  from  Josh.  13,  22,  has  been 
qnile  transformed  by  the  new  soothsayer  who  has  appealed  to  it. 
The  original  stands  thus :  bei>tn  liss'il  w^3  nHj.  This  settles 
the  wbole  questitra.    ZQllig  has  merely  garbled  it    U  be  had  not, 

■  Stndien  und  Kritiken,  IS4S,  p.  688  sq. 
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jct  to  suppose  that  John  believed  in  and  adi^ed  that  piHid  fable 
about  Balaam,  which,  if  indeed  it  grew  at  all,  (for  I  know  of  do 
evidence  that  it  did,)  must  hare  grown  up  out  of  the  veriestavamps 
of  Rabbioism, — to  suppose  not  only  that  John  introduced  it  into 
such  a  book  as  the  Apocalypse,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  his 
readeis  would  underatand  the  alluMon,  is  really  beyond  all  critical 
endurance.  I  can  only  expiess  my  surprise,  that  the  editora  of  the 
"  Studien  und  Kriliken"  should  admit  sucb  a  critique  as  that  of 
Gfrorer^  at  least,  that  they  should  do  so  without  apologizing  or 
making  any  explanation  to  their  readers.  The  Rablnns  have  in- 
deed said  many  strange  things  respecting  Balaam ;  some  of  which 
are,  that  he  learned  sorcery  from  two  demons,  that  be  was  one  of 
Pharaoh's  evU  coansellors  in  Egypt,  that  he  was  bom  circumcised, 
that  he  practised  besUality  with  the  ass  on  which  he  rode,  that  he 
had  but  one  ^e,  and  the  like ;  but  instead  of  making  Balaam  lire 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  they  speak  of  him  as  occaaon- 
ally  b^ng  conjured  up  from  Gehenna,  in  order  to  render  some 
assistance  or  infonnation  to  sorcereis.'  Sometluug  new  under  the 
sun,  Zttllig  may  perhaps  have  the  credit  of  doing ;  but  his  entire  . 
exegesis  of  the  matter  before  us  is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous. 

The  result  of  our  examination  is,  that  if  we  suppose  the  text  to 
read  x^9  or  666,  as  our  common  editions  have  it,  and  the  numbos  to 
be  counted  in  accordance  with  the  designations  by  the  Greek 
alphabet,  the  only  probable  word  that  corresponds  is  Aaxane  which 
IrenffiuB  (who  follows  this  reading)  pronounces  to  be  wdde  veri- 
rimile.  This  of  course  denotes  the  Rotjutn  power,  by  the  use  of 
a  word  that  was  in  part  antiquated  when  John  wrote,  but  which 
would  for  that  very  reason  be  probably  chosen  in  such  a  case  u 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  prefer  a  reading  found  in  many 
copies  in  the  days  of  Irenceus,  viz.  fi^  or  616,  and  also  still 
found  in  not  a  few  codices,  then  we  may  resort  to  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  for  explanation ;  in  which  case  t:>n  ■iDig  Caesar  of  £ome 
will  be  still  more  definite  and  graphic.  Go  which  of  these  two 
ways  we  will,  (and  none  other  yet  proposed  ia  even  slightly  prob- 
able,) the  result  is  the  same  for  substance  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Rev.  13,  IS.     The  persecuting,  the  blood-thirs^,  the  impious,  tbt 

■  See  the  lodicea  under  fillnn,  inEiaenmeneGr,Eold>Jadenlbum,Ln' 
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idoktroosj  dte  blaspbemous  beast,  »  the  Roman  fower  at  vfiddtA 
by  Jfera,  that  incarnate  fiend,  who  laid  waste  the  church  of  God 
with  UQrelenting  fuiy.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ia  confined  merely  and 
entirely  to  Neroj  but  the  description — the  imagery  of  the  whole- 
is  drawn  from  him.  He  is  the  original  of  the  picture.  As  I  have 
before  said,  I  do  not  see  how  c.  17  allows  any  good  room  to  doubt, 
ereR  if  our  conjecture  be  erroneous  as  to  the  name  or  names  origin- 
ally intended,  that  still  the  result  would  be  the  same  from  the  ex- 
planation of  any  other  name  which  John  may  have  employed. 

Having  come  then  to  some  conclusion  in  r^^ard  to  this  matter, 
here  is  the  proper  place  to  assign  some  reasons,  as  I  have  engaged 
to  do,  for  the  mysterious  or  enigmatical  manner  of  the  communica- 
tion which  John  here  makes. 

I  must  b^  the  reader  here,  if  the  Apocalypse  is  not  fresh  in  his 
nund,  and  he  has  any  doubt  respecting  what  I  am  about  to  say,  to 
read  it  from  banning  to  end.  He  will  then  be  prepared  to  agree 
with  me,  that  the  boolc  was  written  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  and 
relentless  persecution  of  Christians  by  embittered  enemies.  In 
such  circumstances,  those  who  had  professed  the  religion  of  Christ 
seeded  to  be  encouraged,  comforted,  guided,  and  aaured  as  to  the 
final  evenL  The  hearts  of  many  were  failing.  Apostasy,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  to  be  feared.  Hence  the  urgent  exhorta- 
tions of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Christians  should  per- 
severe. To  him  that  overcometh,  in  the  migh^  contest  which  was 
going  on,  the  glorious  rewards  of  victory  are  everywhere  held  oat 
Patient  martyrdom,  whenever  this  becomes  necessary,  is  made  an 
indispensable  condition  of  enjoying  the  approbation  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  church ;  and  a  condition  also,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which 
not  only  a  crown  and  a  throne  of  glory  are  promised,  but  likeinsa 
a  part  in  the  jint  resurrection,  when  the  Saviour  shall  make  his 
cause  triumphant  over  all  opposition. 

Such  was  tiie  primary  and  immediate  aim  of  the  Apocalypse. 
That  it  was  written  under  the  bloody  reign  of  Nero,  or  shortly  after,  is 
now  a  matter  agreed  upon  by  nearly  all  recent  critics  who  have 
studied  the  literature  of  this  hook.  I  cannot  turn  aside  here,  in 
order  formally  to  prove  this.  The  exemption  of  Christian  Jews, 
who  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads  as  the  servants  of  God,  as  related 
ia  chap.  7 ;  the  measurement  of  the  ^nner  sanctuary  of  the  teiD- 
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plcttobe  preserved  Jrom  impending  destraction,  c.  11, 1.  2;  the  ex- 
press naming  of  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  as  "  the  place  where  our 
Lord  was  crucified," c  11,  8;  these  and  other  concurrent  circum- 
stances put  it  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  if  all  this  were 
not  snffident,  the  passage  in  c.  17, 10,  which  declares  tbat^oe  lungs 
01  emperors  of  Rome  had  already  fallen,  while  the  sixth  is  reigning 
when  the  writer  is  composing  the  book,  marks  the  period  of  the 
composition  too  definitely  to  be  called  in  question.  It  might  eaaly 
be  shown,  moreover,  that  the  tenor  of  the  book  renders  it  necessary 
for  us  to  suppose,  that  the  persecution  was  actually  raging  when 
it  was  written ;  and  consequently,  it  must  have  been  written  during 
Nero's  life,  for  persecution  ceased  immediately  afler  his  death. 
Indeed  the  threat  implied  in  c.  13, 10,  seems  plainly  to  be  directed 
^^nstNero,  and  to  predict  the  violent  death  to  which  he  speedily 
came. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  object :  What  could  John  do, 
in  circumstances  su(di  as  those  in  which  he  wrote?  Must  be 
come  out  and  denounce  Nero  by  name,  and  incur  the  crimen,  laesae 
majestatis?  This  were  certain  death.  This  were  to  bring  open 
reproach  upon  himself,  and  upon  all  Christians  who  read  and  ap> 
proved  of  his  book.  Even  still  more ;  all  such  Christians  would 
he  involved  in  the  like  charge  with  himself,  and  of  course  a  greater 
^w  of  justice  would  be  the  consequence,  in  reject  to  persecut- 
ing the  Christians.  John,  therefore,  had  a  difEcult  and  hazardous 
duty  to  perform.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
warn,  to  encourage,  and  to  console  the  persecuted ;  on  the  other,it 
was  a  hazardous  thing  for  himself  and  his  readers,  to  publish 
abroad  that  the  Roman  persecuting  power  was  blaspheroii^  God 
and  murdering  the  innocent,  and  moreover  that  it  would  ere  long 
be  utterly  destroyed.  Sedition  and  misprision  of  treason  would 
seem  to  be  the  charge,  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  by  such  a 
course.  What  could  he  do  then,  in  such  a  strait,  except  the  very 
thing  that  he  has  done  1  His  message  must  be  delivered.  It  was 
from  God.  But  as  his  message  was  to  the  suffering  Christians, 
it  was  enough,  in  case  the  hazardous  parts  of  it  should  be  some- 
what veiled  or  enigmatical,  that  it  was  still  so  composed,  that  men 
apertinlheScriptures,  could  easily  unravel  it.  A  mere  heathen  and 
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Q  reader,  metbrnks,  could  make  little  or  nothing  out  of  Ber. 
13,  18.  One  might  apply  to  it  what  Daniel  says  respecting  cer- 
tain things  that  were  to  take  place :  "  None  of  the  wicked  shall 
widerstand;  but  the  wise  shall  understand;"  Dan.  12,  10.  John 
did  not  wish  to  appear  seditious,  nor  in  reality  to  be  so ;  but  John 
must  still  be  faithful  to  Christians,  and  open  before  them  the  gloii- 
oos  prospect  of  final  and  certain  triumph.  How  then  could  he  act 
otherwise  than  he  has  done  ?  He  has  spoken  enigmatically ;  but 
the  enigma  does  not  need  a  second  CE'dipus  to  explain  it  Must 
we  not  excuse  him,  in  such  circumstances,  for  speaking  thus?  Or 
rather,  must  we  not  commend  him  for  his  skill,  bis  caution,  and  his 
faithfulness  1  There  may  be  readers,  perhaps,  who  will  doubt 
here ;  but  if  there  be,  I  commend  to  them  the  reading  and  due  con- 
nderation  of  1  Sam.  16,  1 — 13 ;  and  trust  that  John  will  fairly 
stand  acquitted  of  all  douUe  dealingVr  affected  mystery,  or  even 
cabbalism,  in  respect  to  the  passage  before  us. 

In  regard  to  this  last  charge,  however,  viz.  that  which  respects 
cahbalistn,  I  must  say  a  few  words.  Most  of  the  recent  comment- 
ators, even  those  who  put  an  estimate  somewhat  high  upon  the 
Apocalypse,  have  conceded  that  John  here  employs  the  cabbalistic 
art  of  managing  numbers ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  gives  to  them 
a  mystical  meaning,  in  conformity  with  that  practice  of  the  cab- 
balists  which  has  respect  to  numbers. 

I  cannot  accede  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  First  of  all  I  have 
strong  doubts,  whether  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  germ  of  cab- 
balism existed  in  the  days  of  John.  Next,  I  cannot  see,  in  the 
various  lands  of  cabbala,  any  near  approach  to  John's  use  of 
666.  These  may  be  comprised  under  three  heads:  1.  JVotari- 
kon  (^ip^'^D'u),  in  which  the  single  letters  of  a  particular  word 
vere  each  made  the  representatives  of  some  whole  wordj  e.  g.  in 
Gen.  1,  1,  the  word  ttia  may  be  considered  as  designating  13, 
nrt,  aM,  Son,  Spirit,  Father,  and  consequently  K-ja  points  us  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  2.  Temura  (et^^sn  concealment),  whii^ 
indicates  an  arbitrary  transposition  of  the  letters  of  any  word,  so  as 
to  constitute  another  and  difierent  word;  e.  g.  Gen.  1,  1  ritiK^A 
transposed  makes  et'?i^''t^3,  i.  e.  in  the  month  Tisri  or  September; 
which  shows,  say  the  cabbalists,  (hat  the  world  was  created  in  that 
month.    The  only  method  which  has  the  least  resemblance  to  Rev. 
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13, 18  is :  3.  GaaalHa  {nrwat,  jtmfui^m  7)  which  means  a  com- 
putation  of  the  numerical  ralue  of  letters  in  one  or  more  words, 
and  then  deducing  the  meaning  irom  some  other  word  which  is  fA 
the  same  namerlcal  valae ;  e.  g.  Gen.  49,  10  nV<«|  ttia;  '  SbiJoh 
will  come,'  amounts  namericsllv  to  368,  which  is  the  exact  numer- 
ical amount  of  VT'ita  Monah.  Conseqneotl;  the  two  HelM«w 
words  in  Gen.  49,  10  designate  the  Messiah ! 

Not  the  most  distant  resemblance  can  be  found  to  John's  ose 
of  666,  anywhere  in  tbe  cabbala  except  here;  and  Barely  there 
is  something  here,  which  is  quite  remote  frotn  the  msnnerin  which 
he  employs  hia  mystical  number.  In  Gematria  the  signi6cation 
of  a  word  is  deemed  equivalent  to,  or  synonymous  with,  that  of  « 
another  word  whose  nummcaf  tbIuc  is  the  same;  that  is,  the  let- 
ters both  of  rt*"i)  sia;;  and  of  n-tra  designate  numerically  358  j 
ergo,  both  must  hare  the  same  meaning,  or  mtst  refer  to  the  same 
individual.  But  how  has  John  shaped  his  enigma?  The  num- 
ber 666,  if  expressed  in  appropriate  letters,  will  constitute  a  name, 
which  will  lead  tbe  reader  to  know  who  is  meant  by  tbe  beast 
No  other  word,  designating  tbe  same  number,  comes  at  all  into  a 
comparison  here.  No  concluuon  is  drawn  by  conceit  or  imagina- 
tion from  a  mere  accidental  occurrence  as  to  equivalency  in  num* 
hers.  The  appropriate  letters  of  a  certain  number  are  merely 
made  the  symbol,  or  rather  constitute  a  name,  of  tbe  persecuting 
power.  There  is  room  here,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  for  the  ex- 
tKiae  of  dcill  and  judgment,  as  to  what  the  appropriate  letters 
are.  But  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demanded  indirect 
speech,  or  something  in  a  measure  enigmaUcal,  none  can  justly 
complain  of  this.  And  even  if  th«  cabbala  of  the  Rabbins  b^ 
flouridted  at  tbe  time  when  John  wrote,  what  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  1  His  Master  was 
contemned  hy  the  Pharisees  for  not  having  any  acquaintance  with 
jui/ifutta,  i.  e.  as  they  meant.  Rabbinical  learning,  John  7,  lb. 
Was  the  disciple  who  records  this,  better  versed  in  these  matters 
than  bis  Master  7  Or  if  the  presbyter  John,  at  Epbesua,  who  is 
named  by  Papias  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  to  whom  some  recent 
eritica  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  Apocalypse,  was  the  author  of 
Rev.  13,  18,  is  there  any  proof  that  he  was  versed  in  cabbalism  t 
Had  Paul  written  such  a  passage,  there  wouM  have  been  more 
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probaUlity  of  his  being  able  to  draw  from  Rablunical  store-bouses ; 
for  fae  was  brought  up  at  the  foot  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  doubtless 
well  rersed  in.  all  the  so-«alled  learning  of  the  day.  In  a  word,  it 
remains  yet  to  be  made  out,  that  any  part'  of  the  New  Testament 
exhibits  tbe  peculiar  features  of  cabbalism.  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
often  been  assumed,  of  late,  by  some  of  the  German  critics ;  but  I 
hare  nerer  met  with  any  satisfactory  proof  that  tbe  assumption  is 
well  groDnded. 

Let  me  venture,  then,  to  invite  my  readers  to  take  a  view  of 
ground  that  has  not  yet  been  occupied,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  enigmatical  mode  of  expres»on  which  tbe 
writer  of  Ber.  13, 18  bas  adopted.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  permit ;  merely  suggesting,  that  as  tbe  illustratioo 
is  from  sources  not  hitherto  employed  for  this  purpose,  I  must 
say  so  much  as  will  render  my  meaning  plain  and  eaaly  intel- 
ligible. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  aoy  vindica- 
tioa  of  the  obvious  portion,  that  eveiy  writer  conforms  more  or  less 
to  the  tuiato^iendi  of  his  time.  This  is  true  not  only  in  respect  to 
tbe  idiom  w  dictioD  which  he  employs,  but  also  true  m  general 
with  respect  to  tbe  great  outlines  of  bis  style  and  manner  of  repre- 
soitation.  For  example,  and  one  too  which  is  directly  in  point, 
among  the  later  prophets  Ezeklel  and  Daniel  stand  pre-eminent 
No  one,  however,  who  has  read  their  works  with  attention,  can 
call  in  question  for  a  moment  the  fact,  that  they  differ  exceed- 
ingly in  their  manner  of  representation  from  the  older  prophets. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  at  all,  whether  the  Apocalypse  does  not 
more  nearly  resemble  tbe  books  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  than  any 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 

If  the  question  should  be  urged,  Why  John  chose  these  models  t 
Ae  obvious  answer  is,  diat  he  conf<»'med  to  the  taste  oi  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  The  numerous  apocryphal  works  of  an  apo- 
calyptic nature,  which  were  composed  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
die  Apocalypse,  such  as  tbe  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
bBiah,tbe  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  many  of  the  Sibyl- 
lioe  Oracles,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  and 
many  others  which  are  lost,  all  testify  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of 
die  times,  when,  or  near  which,  the  Apocalypse  was  written.     If 
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ibis  method  of  writing  was  more  grateful  to  the  times  ia  wbicfa 
JohD  liTedftt  is  a  good  reason  for  his  preferring  it 

As  to  the  general  style  and  manner  of  the  Apocalypse,  I  may 
presume  so  much  as  I  have  now  stated,vriU  be  conceded.  But  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  usages  of  those  times — any  thing  not  con- 
nected with  cabbalism — vbich  showed  a  tendency  lo  such  a  mode 
of  representation  as  that  adopted  in  Rev.  13,  18  1 

In  readbg  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  are  a  singnlar  compound 
of  different  writings  in  different  ages,  and  by  writers  of  different 
faith,  but  some  parts  of  which-  were  composed  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Apocalypse,  I  have  found  several  passages,  the 
manner  and  tenor  of  which  are  very  nearly  the  same  nith  those  of 
Rev.  13, 18.  I  shall  advert,  first  of  all,  to  a  passage  which  appears 
evidently  to  have  been  written  about  A.  D.  120.  The  reader  wQl 
call  to  mind  that  these  Oracles,  so  named,  are  written  in  hex- 
ameter verse. 

In  the  passage  referred  lo,  the  writer  undertakes  to  give  a  list  of 
the  Roman  emperors  down  to  Adrian,  with  now  and  then  a  trait  of 
character,  and  a  hint  of  their  respective  achievements.    He  be^ns 
with  KuusccQ,  meaning  Julius  Cssar,  whom  he  thus  designates: ' 
'Earai  ata^  nqnTtarot,  oe  tic  Stxa  Sie  tuxiv^ioaa 

"  He  will  be  the  fiist  Ving  of  all,  whose  [name]  begins  with  a 
letter  which  amounts  to  twice  ten ;  he  will  greatly  preraii  in  war." 
The  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  writer  is,  that  what  is  hero 
uttered  was  written  before  Cssar  was  bom.  The  K  in  Kouaa^ 
represents  twice  ten.  To  this  the  writer  adds  a  second  designation, 
namely  for  the  word  Julius  {^Joilun),  which  he  expresses  thus : 
*£^  S"  ix  SiKoSoe  n^TO>  liaon,  "  He  shall  have  the  primary 
feim  [designation]  from  the  decade,  or  number  ten ;"  in  other  aad 
simple  words,  bia  first  name  shall  begin  with  i,  which  desigaates 
ten. 

This  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  original 
Greek.  For  other  examples  I  may  confine  myself  merely  to  trans- 
lations. The  writer  proceeds :  "  He  who  next  follows  is  desig- 
nated hj  the  letter  which  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  alphabet,"  that 

'  Lib.  V.  T.  11  iq. 
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is,  ^E70ti«T0f  or  AuguatoB.  Of  Tibeiius  he  says :  "  He  ^all  have 
the  number  300  upon  the  first  letter"  [of  his  name],  viz.  r,  300. 
Then  follows  "  be  who  fau  the  mark  of  the  number  3,"  viz. 
raws  ot  Cuds  Caligula.  Then  comes  "  a  king  whose  name  it 
He  itAtit,  twice  ten,  viz.  JUavftioe  or  Claudius,  x  for  20.  Next 
follows  "  the  dire  serpent  whose  name  has  the  sign  of  &0,"  nz. 
JVej^  or  Nero,  r  for  50.  The  three  kings  that  succeed  him,  viz. 
Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  are  not  specified,  because  of  the  short- 
ness of  their  reign.  Vespasian,  Ovtanaaiavos,  "  who  exhibits  the 
manifest  mark  of  seven  times  ten"  or  a  for  70;  his  son,  Titu^ 
"  whose  first  letter  shows  the  sign  of  300,"  viz.  t,  300 ;  then  "  the 
fatal  empire  of  him  whose  sign  is  four,"  viz.  Domitian,  <  £»  4; 
"  then  the  man  of  60,"  Nerva,  with  v  for  60 ;  next,  "  the  man 
whose  name  begins  with  the  sign  ofSOO,"  Trajan,  with  x  for  300; 
and  lastly,  "  the  man  who  has  the  silvery  name  of  the  sea,"  viz. 
Adrian,  whose  name  is  like  that  of  the  Adriatic  sea ; — all  these 
follow  in  regular  succession. 

Thus  has  the  writer  gone  through  with  the  whole  class  of  the 
emperors,  down  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  priudple 
which  ragns  throughout  this  whole  exhibition  is,  that  of  compar- 
ing the  first  letter  of  the  leading  popular  name  of  each  emperor 
with  the  number  which  it*  designates.  No  name  b  actually  mea> 
tioned,  but  it  is  ^mply  referred  to  by  iodicatiog  the  number  which 
is  designated  hj  part  of  its  elements.  It  is  essentially  of  the  same 
nature,  therefore,  as  the  method  adopted  in  Rev.  13, 18.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  writer  has  made  the  num- 
ber so  large  as  to  take  in  all  the  letters  of  the  name  intended. 

But  there  are  some  other  instances  of  a  like  nature,  which  fol- 
low still  more  exactly  in  the  steps  of  John.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  they  are  of  a  somewhat  uncertain  age,  but  probably 
belong  to  a  later  period,  and  may  possibly  have  originated  from 
the  mere  imitation  of  the  Apocalypse,  although  there  is  no  palpable 
evidence  of  this. 

The  followii^  is  a  specimen  of  this  later  period.  The  passage 
m  question  nms  thus : ' 

■  Lib.  L  V.  141  aq. 
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'&f/a  yn^wi  ijm,  tatnaeviXa^ie  ^fo,  fin  fu  * 
Ai  r^iv  at  n^Sntu  Swt  jf^iiUM'  Ijovatr  itwat\, 
'H  iLoorq  ti  loma,  xal  tlaai  iqimnti  ra  aim, 
Tti  mtftie  ^  i9*9(tw  i)Mtorr»8te  uai  9ie  ami, 
Kiu  t(f»e  rtfis  Sixiidtt  aw  y  'ini- 

"  I  have  nine  letteis,  and  am  of  four  syllablea ;  covaiet  me. 
[Q.  d.  r^ect  well  what  name  corresponda  with  this.]  Tie  first 
three  have  each  two  letters;  the  remaioiog  one,  the  rest  [of  the 
lettea].  Five  of  them  are  consonaDts.  Of  the  whole  number, 
there  are  twice  eight  hundreds,  and  three  times  three  decades,  witb 
aeTen." 

The  occasion  of  such  a  description,  as  given  by  the  Sibyllist,  is, 
that  Jehovah  it  addressiog  Noah,  and  propoundiog  to  him  a  secret 
or  myst^ouB  name  by  which  he  is  called.  As  in  respect  to  Rev. 
13, 18  a  great  variety  <^  conjectures  have  been  made,  so  here.  I 
shall  not  occupy  any  time  with  the  discussion  of  these ;  but  merdy 
observe,  that  the  Greek  word  ivettifcoros  (unspeakable)  answers 
veil  to  the  description.  It  has  nine  letters  and  four  syllables;  the 
first  three  syllables  have  each  two  letters,  the  remaining  one,  of 
course,  the  rest  Five  of  the  letters  are  coosonants.  The  numeral 
sum  is  1696 ;  which  lacks  one  of  the  requisite  nomber ;  but  bj 
the  aid  of  a  unit,  (the  restorative  and  helping  number,  as  the  Py- 
thagoreans say,)  it  amounts  to  just  the  required  number. 

Whatever  word,  however,  may  constitute  the  true  solutiou  of 
this,  the  whole  passage  is  manifestly  of  the  like  tenor  with  that  in 
Rev.  13,  18.  It  is  the  de«gnation  of  a  name,  by  the  use  of  num- 
ben  r^tresented  by  letters. 

Once  more;  in  the  same  book  there  is  another  passage  stiU 
more  exactly  like  to  the  ooe  under  consideration.    It  runs  thus : ' 

^taaon'  otYyiiXiof,  oft&fiot  6'  Shn  f^ofOft^em. 
'(hnn  ja((  fwriHui,  toeaas  8exdi«s  itti  toirott, 
'RS'  txaton^^t  imeS,  iniatMOQOtc  iw^^iiaoii 
Owofia  dijlMaa. 

'Iiib.Lv.32»Mt. 
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"  Produfuog  four  Towels,  aod  annoDiK^Dg  doubly  theconwnanto 
i&  it,  I  will  recouat  the  whole  Dumber.  His  name  shall  de^gnate 
to  luhelieviog  men  eight  mooads  [uoities],  as  mmj  decades  added 
to  theee,  and  also  800." 

There  is  mtu^  rarietj'  of  reading,  and  pei^lezity  amotig  in- 
terpreters, HI  respect  to  the  two  first  lines  of  this  extract,  I  hav^ 
given  the  text  by  selecting,  from  difierent  readings,  those  which 
Kem  to  make  the  only  t(deraUe  seose.  The  name  to  which  the 
passage  refers  is  plainly  'Iriaove  Jesus;  for  so  the  preceding  con- 
text manifestly  declares.  The  writer  is  predicting  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah :  "  Then  the  aoa  of  the  great  God,  clothed  in  SeA, 
shall  come  to  men,  made  Uke  to  mortal  men  on  earth ;"  »i\ei  which 
fi)Uow8  the  mystical  passage  above  presented.  The  numbers  of  the 
name  'Itjaovs  agree  with  the  numerical  quantity  expressed  in  Ute 
Creek  vetses;  thus,  i  10,  7  8,  a  SOO,  0  70,  v  400,  ;  200 ;  wholp 
«im  888.  Moreover,  there  are  four  roweb  and  two  Gonsonaiila. 
Here  then  is  a  kind  of  exact  counterpart  of  Rer.  13,  18 ;  the 
name  of  the  personage  about  to  make  his  appearance  is  represente4 
\^  888,  for  the  letteis  which  make  np  tliis  composite  number,  four 
tji  them  being  vowels  and  tw:o  consonants,  will  constitute  the  name 
is  question.  This  last  particular,  namely,  that  which  respects  the 
yowels  and  coosooaots,  is  a  little  more  minute  and  specific  than  any 
ttiibg  in  Rev.  13,  18 ;  but  in  all  other  respects  tbe  parallel  is  perfect. 

What  may  we  .conclude,  now,  from  exhibitions  td  this  kind, 
which  we  thus  me^  with  in  other  ancient  writings  besides  the  Apoc- 
alypse 1  In  respect  to  all  the  extracts  from  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
made  above,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  particular  lean- 
mg  upon  the  Apocalypse,  or  favouritism  for  it.  Imjeed,  through- 
ont  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  various  as  they  are,  derived  also  frona 
jnany  sources  and  composed  at  different  periods,  it  is  very  seldom 
the  case  that  they  exhibit  any  particular  dependence  on,  or  oo«- 
jaexioa  with,  the  Apocalypse.  Of  course,  examples  of  the  myatic*! 
use  of  numbers  (if  I  may  so  express  it),  such  as  those  exhituted 
«]>OTe,  and  cooditioned  as  they  Are,  cad  a  strong  light  on  the  qoM- 
4ioB :  Whether  Jcdm,  is  writing  Rer.  13,  18,  auy  w^  he  sap- 
.posed  to  have  done  nodiing  more  than  to  coaform  to  a  ttna  loqum- 
diot  his  iaj,  which  was  by  bo  meaas  i,iBfr«queat  t  I  oaonot  hdp 
-thiaking  that  ifak i|«e«iaa  diould  be ctqrfiatiedly  answeredin  the 
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affirmatiTe.  A  writer  who  expected  to  be  undentood  two  reif 
fytvat  JO*  90V*  (as  he  expresses  himself),  would  Dot  adopt  modes 
of  ex[K-essicii  which  would  be  regarded  aa  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent, Bod  looked  upon  either  as  the  product  of  mere  caprice, 
fancjT,  or  mystidsni,  or  as  being  so  darlc  and  unintelligible  llmt  no 
reader  could  hope  to  attain  to  the  true  meaning.  In  fact  we  maj 
well  doubt,  whether  (here  appeared  to  John's  readers,  to  be  any 
thing  particularly  etrange  or  ouiri  in  the  declarations  made  bj 
ReT.  13, 18. 

It  is  time  to  hasten'to  a  dose.  But  I  must  beg  the  indulgence 
of  making  a  few  remarks  here ;  for  this  may  not  be  inapposite  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present. 

I  am  aware  that  illustrationB  and  arguments  of  such  a  nature 
as  I  have  now  employed,  can  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated only  l^  the  few,  who  devote  themselves  in  some  good  mea- 
•ure  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  number  of  these 
is  eyidenlly  on  the  increase,  in  our  country.  Tho  particiUar  rea- 
son why  I  have  chosen  such  a  subject  for  dtscus^on,  is  the  present 
state  of  our  religious  community  in  regard  to  the  book  of  Revelation. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  thing  new  in  the  opinions  relative 
to  this  book,  which  are  published  and  urged  upon  the  community 
from  week  to  week ;  but  it  is  somewhat  new  to  find  our  conmiu- 
nity  so  much  agitated  aa  they  are  on  this  subject,  and  many  of 
(hem  driven  hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  It  is 
time  that  some  metes  and  bounds  were  set,  if  indeed  they  may  be 
Bet,  to  the  suiting  flood  that  is  swee^ung  so  many  of  the  incautious 
and  unwary  before  it. 

1  regard  it  as  a  principle  of  interpretiDg  Scripture,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal,  and  to  which  no  valid  objection  can  be 
made,  that  we  must  have  reference  always  to  the  times  in  wbich 
a  writer  lived ;  to  the  usta  loqumdi  of  his  age  and  country ;  to  the 
style  and  taste  of  his  contemporaries;  to  the  historical  circum- 
stances in  which  his  work  was  composed;  and  of  couree.and  above 
all,  to  the  main  design  which  he  had  in  view.  Every  expositor 
who  neglects  these  things,  at  who  is  ignorant  in  any  considerable 
degree  respecting  themj  is  certain  to  go  wrong  in  many  respects. 
How  can  those  be  trusted,  dien,  to  expound  the  more  difficult  and 
abstruse  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  who  are  acquainted  neither  with 
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the  original  Isnguiige,  nor  with  anyof  tbe  attendant  circumstances, 
of  a  scriptural  composition  t  Let  them  be  ever  so  honeat  and  well- 
meaning,  they  must  of  necessity  err  in  many  respects. 

It  is  in  vain  to  deny  this,  or  to  appeal  to  the  promises  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  true  Christiana  shall  always  be  guided  in  all  their  opinions 
respecting  matters  of  revelation.  The  promises  of  this  nature  are 
pradical  ones ;  and  as  such  they  are  fulfDIed.  The  duty  of  men 
lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  Bible,  and  all  men  may  understand 
it,  who  can  read  the  Scriptures,  and  who  are  possessed  of  common 
sense.  But  how  can  such  promises  be  applied  to  all  those  parts  of 
the  Scriptures  which  refer  to  things,  or  pei^ons,  or  occurrences,  in 
distant  countries  and  ages,  ofwhich  the  reader  has  little  or  no  know- 
ledge? And  if  such  an  application  is  to  be  made,  how  shall  we 
account  for  il,  that  sincere  Christians  may  and  often  do  differ  in 
their  interpretation  of  particular  texts  t 

If  the  Apocalypse  is  ever  to  be  understood  in  these  latter  daj'S, 
it  must  either  be  explained  by  some  inspired  interpreter,  or  else  the 
meaning  must  be  obtained  by  the  same  process  as  that  which  we 
employ  in  the  study  of  all  other  an<uent  writings.  There  are  but 
two  things  which  we  can  trust  here ;  the  one  is  inspiration,  the 
other  is  the  laws  of  hermeneutics.  If  any  one  can  show  a  valid 
title  to  the  former,  let  us  bear  him ;  if  not,  we  can  give  him  our 
ear  only  when  he  follows  the  proper  laws  of  interpretation. 

What  estimate  then  is  to  be  put  upon  mere  fan<^,  imagination, 
mysticism,  or  guessing,  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  t  And  is  it  not  passing  strange,  that  those  who  launch 
into  these,  do  not  once  look  upon  the  rocky  shore  covered  with  the 
wrecks  of  those  who  have  before  set  sail  in  the  same  direction  1 
Warn  them  of  this,  and  they  will  probably  stop  their  ears,  and  turn 
away  their  eyes.  The  enthusiasm  which  leads  tbem  to  take  such 
B  course,  forlnds  them  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  warning.  And  the 
woiBt  feature  of  all  is,  that  ^hey  look  with  indignation  or  scorn 
Dpoo  all  who  doubt  or  call  in  question  the  safety  of  their  course. 
Ignorance  and  enthusiasm  are  always  confident  A  sober  and  ju- 
dicious man,  who  has  well  examined,  may  also  attain  to  confidence ; 
but  his  ears  will  always  be  open  to  any  new  voice  which  instructs^ 
and  bis  eyes  open  to  any  new  pro^)ects  which  are  disclosed. 

Never  was  any  book  abused  as  the  Apocalypse  has  been.    En- 
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thosiasts  on  the  one  hand,  and  skeptics  on  the  other,  hare,  elthongb 
unvittinglf,  united  their  efforts  to  ohacure  snd  decade  it.  May 
some  more  auspicious  light  speedily  dawn  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
churches,  in  respect  to  the  true  design  and  meaning  of  this  peculiar 
and  sublime  composition ! 

That  the  conclusion  to  which  I  hare  come,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  reacting  the  number  of  the  beast,  is  veil  grounded,  can 
be  thoroi^hly  understood  and  appreciated  only  by  him,  who  so  reads 
the  whole  book  as  to  be  able  to  decide  with  satisfaction,  what  are 
the  great  aims  and  ends  of  its  author.  To  me,  I  confess  it  would 
aeem  strange,  if,  afler  having  done  this,  he  should  entertain  any 
considerable  doubt,  whether  the  JirH  beast,  in  chap.  13,  is  the 
axil,  heathen,  persecuting  power  of  Rome,— of  Rome  as  engaged 
in  laying  waste  the  church  of  God.  If  there  be  any  thing  clear  in 
all  the  prophetic  parts  of  this  book,  I  must  believe  that  this  is  ao. 
Indeed,  such  are  my  views  of  this  matter,  that  I  should  utterly  des- 
pair of  ever  attaining  to  the  true  interpretation  of  any  prophecy  is 
the  Old  Tefltament  or  the  New,  if  this  conclusion  be  not  well  found- 
ed ;  for  in  coming  to  it,  I  am  consdous  that  it  has  been  my  only 
aim,  to  follow  out  the  simple  principles  of  exegesis,  let  them  lead 
iBe  where  they  might.  But  still,  I  claim  no  exemption  from  error. 
I  may  have  made  a  wrong  application  of  these  principles ;  or  pos- 
nbly  I  may  have  even  mistaken  the  right  principles  themselves.  I 
«m  still  open  to  conviction-  But  until  1  see  reason  to  believe,  that 
one  or  the  other  of  these  misfortunes  has  happened  to  me,  my  pre- 
sent convictions  must  remain. 

In  the  mean  lime,  if  any  reader  can  make  known  "  a  more  ex- 
cellent way,"  let  him  speak.  Discussion  is,  or  should  be,  for  the 
Bake  of  eliciting  truth;  and  I  am  very  willing  that  my  opinions 
should  be  canvassed.  But  let  us  not  have  conjecture  instead  of  ar- 
gument, nor  fanciful  guesses  in  the  place  of  illustrations  from  anal- 
ogy and  from  ancient  Jtustory. 
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BT  TBB  BDITOH. 

Thb  year  1842  was  marked,  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  the 
removal  of  two  distinguished  ornaments  of  Hebrew  literature.  The 
one,  Gesenius,  though  not  far  advanced  in  years,  was  yet  the  Xestor 
and  leader  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  old  world.  The  other,  Xobdheiher,  com- 
paratively  just  entering  upon  his  course  of  influence  as  a  writer, 
might  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
scholars  of  the  new  world,  in  an  exact  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  range  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  ita  philology. 
They  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  It  was  the  privilege 
of  the  writer  of  these  lines  to  sustain  intimate  relations  with  both 
these  estimable  men  ^  and  the  present  seems  a  fittii^  occasion  to 
Ining  his  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude,  and  lay  it  upon  their 
tomb. 

L  GesBNitip. 

William  Gesenius  was  bom  Feb.  3d,  1786,  at  Nordhausen,  a 
town  of  Hanover  south  of  the  Harz  mountains;  and  died  Oct.  33d, 
1843,  a.'*  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle,  aged  56 
jeais  8}  months.  His  father  was  a  practising  physician  in  Nord- 
hausen, and  not  unknown  as  a  medical  writer.  The  son  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  city ;  and  then 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Helmatadt  under  Henke 
and  Bredow' ;  and  aAerwards  at  Gottingen.  In  1806,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  became  Magister  legem  and  R^etent  in  the  latter 
oniveraity,  where  be  continued  for  three  years.  His  studies  had 
early  been  turned  to  the  oriental  languages ;  and  the  need  which 
he  soon  perceived  of  a  better  mode  of  treating  both  the  grammar 

'The  Univeraitv  of  HelmstAdt  the  tranaient  existence  cf  the  kin^ 
waa  diabanded  in  Dec  ISOE^  during    dom  of  Weatphalia. 
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and  lexicDgraphy  of  the  Hebrew,  led  him  to  devote  bunself  excla- 
sivel/  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  determinatioD 
took  place  during  his  residence  at  Gottingen,  where  he  already 
made  preparations  for  his  Hebrew  Lexicon.  lo  1809,  at  the 
instance  of  the  celebrated  historian  Johannea  tod  MuUer,  thes  a 
minister  of  the  We^phalian  government,  he  was  appointed  Frofessu 
of  ancient  Literatufe  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Heiligenstadt,  not  far 
from  Gottingen.  Thence  be  was  traDsfecred  in  1810,  as  Professor 
Extraordinary  to  the  Uoiversily  of  Halle,  at  that  time  belooging  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  where  in  1811  be  became  ordinary 
Professor  of  Theoli^y.  The  purpose  of  the  Westphalian  govern- 
ment to  remove  him  in  the  same  capacity  to  Gottingen,  was'  frus- 
trated by  the  dissolution  of  that  kingdom  in  1813.  In  the  re-organi- 
zation  of  the  Univer^ty  of  Halle  under  the  Prussian  government  in 
1814,  Geseniua  retained  his  place;  and  devoting  hiroself  to  the 
pursuits  of  oriental  philology  and  literature,  his  life  was  thence- 
forth chequered  by  few  external  changes.  On  the  death  of  Eich- 
born  at  Gottingen  in  1827,  Gesenius  was  invited  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanover  to  the  vacant  chair ;  and  made  a  journey  to 
Gottingen  in  reference  to  this  matter.  But  being  now  the  father 
of  a  family ;  and  having  made  all  bis  arrangements  and  collected 
his  materials  for  study  and  labour  in  Halle,  where  too  he  bad  al- 
ready won  his  chief  laurels;  he  ultimately  declined  the  appointment, 
with  the  &xed  resolution  never  to  be  tempted  away  from  the  place 
of  his  growth.  To  this  resolution  he  held  finn;  notwithstanding 
private  intimations,  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  transferred  to 
the  more  flourishing  metropolitan  university  at  Berlin.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1820  he  made  a  literary  journey  to  England  and  France, 
examining  manuscripts  in  the  public  libraries  and  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  future  labours  in  the  Semitic  languages.  He  again 
visited  England  early  in  1836,  in  order  to  examine  Pbenician  in- 
scriptions, in  reference  to  his  great  work  on  the  remains  of  the 
language  of  that  remarkable  people. 

The  great  literary  objects  to  'which  the  life  of  Gesenius  was  de- 
voted, were  first  the  lexicography  and  then  the  grammar  of  tbe 
Hebrew  tongue.  Whatever  else  he  published  was  all  intended  to 
bear  upon  the  illustration  of  that  language  and  its  philology.  As 
a  scholar,  his  literary  career  was  unusually  precodous.     His  earli- 
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est  publication  WBB  a  small  treatise  on  the  Maltese  dialect  in  1810;' 
this  was  followed  in  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  by 
the  first  volume  of  bis  Hebrew  Lexicon ;  the  second  Tolume  of 
which  appeared  two  years  later,  in  18J2.'  This  work  exhibited 
that  exten»7e  and  profound  research,  that  command  of  materials 
and  sagacity  in  the  use  of  them,  which  have  placed  its  author  in 
the'first  rank  of  modern  philologists.  Many  of  the  views  and  results, 
however,  evolved  in  the  ardour  and  freshness  of  youthful  pursuit, 
did  not  stand  the  test  of  the  author's  own  riper  judgment  and  in- 
vestigations; and  in  later  years  be  was  accustomed  to  look  upon 
this  as  a  juvenile  work.  Still  it  opened  up  k  new  and  wide  field 
in  Hebrew  literature ;  removed  from  that  study  its  repulsive  aspect ; 
and  rendered  it  accessible  to  all.  So  great  was  the  success  of  this 
work,  that  the  author  was  immediately  applied  to  by  the  publish- 
ers, to  construct  a  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  like  prin- 
ciples. But  his  determination  had  been  already  made,  to  confine 
himself  to  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  he  there- 
fore recommended  for  the  proposed  work  on  the  New  Testament 
his  friend  the  younger  Planck  of  Goltingen,  who  undertook  it,  but 
did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

The  Lexicon  was  followed  in  181>3  by  an  elementary  Hebrew 
Grammar  j  which,  in  its  successive  editions,  has  continued  to  be  the 
current  and  almost  the  only  Grammar  of  that  tongue  in  common 
use  in  the  schools  of  Germany  until  the  present  day.'  In  1814 
appeared  a  small  Cbrestomatby,  which  has  also  had  an  extensive 
drculation.*  In  the  same  year,  in  connexion  with  his  new  relations 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  University  by  Frusta,  he  undertook 
the  preparation  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 


'  Vertuch  After  die  MdUtntche  ed  in  this  country  by  Prof.  Conant, 

£^cA«,  8  vo.  Leipz.  ISIO.  in  1839;  Sdedil.  1843.   ThisTranB- 

*  HebrduchrdeuUchea  RandvOr-  tatioa  was  reprinted  in  London,  Sro. 

terbudidea  Altm  Testamenla,  2  vols.  1840,— The  fliirteenth  edition  of  the 

S  vo.  Leipz.  1810-12,     Translated  original,  with   improvements,    ap- 

aad  pubrished  ia  England  by  C.  pcared  Halle,  19*2.    A  copy  was 

Leo,  A  Hebrew  Lexicon,  etc  2  vola.  received  by  the  writer  from  the  an- 

4lo.Cambr,  1825.  thor. 

■  HebrAJMhe   Grammatik,  8vo.  *  HebrAuchei    Letebuch,    Svo- 

Halle,  1813.    Translated  from  the  Halle,  1814.     Sixth  edition,  Halltt, 

elevendi  edition  (1834)  and  publish-  1834. 
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which  VBB  published  in  I8I6,  and  will  erer  remiia  a  model  Tor 
iiiTesligatioDS  of  the  like  ktud.' 

By  this  time  the  first  editioo  of  the  Lexicon  waa  exhausted. 
Although  Geseniua  had  already  formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  it  to 
a  Thesawua  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  yet,  us  he  was  not  so  soon 
able  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  execution  of  such  a  work,  he  preferred  to 
snpply  the  present  demand  and  prepare  the  way  for  future  labour,  fay 
issuing  a  smaller  volume.  This  took  the  form  of  a  Manual,  or  Lexi- 
con for  Schools,  which  first  appeared  in  1815,  and  was  re^)rinted 
with  corrections  in  18S3,  1828,  and  1834 ;  each  edition  conning 
of  three  thousand  copies'  That  of  1816  was  translated  and  pnb- 
Itshed  in  this  country  by  Prof.  Otbbs.*  To  the  edition  of  1323  was 
prefixed  a  Taluable  Ess&y  on  the  sources  of  Hebrew  l<exicogTBpby  j 
which  has  also  been  translated.* 

In  1815  appeared  also  (he  History  of  the  Hebrew  I^anguage;* 
a  small  but  valuable  work,  though  somewhat  hastily  compiled 
His  own  later  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  other  scholars,  have  in 
e  great  measure  superseded  this  treatise,  which  for  many  years  he 
had  been  wishing  to  rewrite. 

The  next  two  years  appear  to  hare  been  employed  in  flie 
preparation  of  his  LekrgehSude,  or  sj-stematic  work  on  Hebrew 
Grammar,  which  was  published  in  1817.*  TbisTolume  is  very 
▼aluable  as  a  vast  collection  and  masterly  arrangement  ofXheJaett 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  which  it  is  truly  a  storehouse ;  but  the 
objection  has  been  made,  that  it  does  not  enter  sufficiently  into  (be 
philosophy  of  the  language.  A  large  number  of  copies  was  printed, 
much  to  the  subsequent  regret  of  the  author ;  because,  as  the  edition 
was  not  exhausted  until  after  many  years,  be  was  unable  to  revise 

'  Dt   PentateiKki  Samariiani  con  of  the  Old  Tettameni,  Ando- 

Origme,  Indole,  el  AucCorilale,  4to.  ver,  1834. 
Halae,  1S15.  *  Translated  by  the  Editor,  and 

■  NKuea    Hebr&iKli -Deutsche*  inserted  in  the  Biblical  Repos.  Vd. 

Bandv>OrlerlnKh,eiaer  far  SchiUeti  III.  p.  I  «q. 

umgea-rheittltr  Astzug  etc  Leipz.         '   GetchuJUe  der   BAr&itiAeK 

1815.    The  later  editions  hear  tha  Spmehe  und  ScJiriJi,  8vo.  Leipz. 

title :  BebrAiaehetuTid  Chaldaischa  1815. 

HandviirUrbuch  Abtr   dtu  A.   T.         *  Lehrgdtaudeder  Hr^Hiadtt* 

Leipz.  1833,  1828, 1834.  SpfwAe,  Sro.  Leipz.  1817. 

'  A  Bebrem  and  EngliA  Lm- 
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the  W9tk  and  dupe  it  to  bo  sceordaBCe  iritfa  his  latwviewB. 
Those  vievi  he  could  bring  before  tite  public  oalj  partiaUy,  ia  the 
BoooasBivc  «ditiMU  of  the  smaflw  Graamar.  He  oeTerlhoksB,  far 
aereral  yean  before  bii  deaA,  cherished  the  ^ao  of  revriting  die 
Itkr^iaude,  after  his  great  lexic^rqihical  work  AixAA  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  next  great  work  of  Oeaeiiius  iras  hia  CoainsiitBrj  oa  the 
Boole  of  the  prophet  Isaiah;  the  fiist  part  of  which,  coirtaiiuBg  the 
traaadation,  appeared  in  1S90,  thou^  the  preface  ia  dated  in  1819 ; 
(tod  the  other  parts,  compriang  the  commeatajy.  Were  pnUiidud 
in  1821.'  In  the  intwol  between  the  pi^Ucatioo  of  the  different 
parts,  the  aatbor  viated  Oxford  aoA  Paris ;  and  ratamed  widi  a  huge 
.coUectioD  of  maledab  drawn  from  ID  anusei^its  relating  to  his  depatt- 
DMBt  of  atHdj-,  from  whidi  he  was  able  to  enrich  his  commentaif. 
While  serera]  of  the  poatioos  tdun  hf  tibe  aatfaw  as  to  tke  origin 
and  lustoty  of  this  booh^  and  as  to  its  prophetic  charactei,  cannot  he 
siKtained ;  yet  no  one  can  regard  ^e  deep  philological  and  an^ 
ijiwriao  researcb  and  learaiDg,  bron^  to  bear  apwi  the  elucidation 
of  this  difficult  and  st^iime  portion  of  Scripture,  witboat  profotmd 
fcspeot  and  admiration. 

At  this  time  the  public  reputation  of  Goeniua  bmj  be  eaid  to 
have  reached  its  maturity.  The  works  which  he  had  already  pab- 
liabed  em^ced  alt,  the  chief  branches  of  Hebiew  phild<^ ;  he 
had  put  forth  his  strength  in  the  departments  of  grammar,  lexicog- 
raphy, and  interpretation ;  and  these  efforia  had  been  recognised 
all  the  worid  over  as  tbnee  of  a  master  mind.  His  labours  for  the 
next  ax  or  sereo  years,  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  correction  veA 
■«puI]jlication  of  bis  former  elmientary  works ;  especially  the  man* 
ual  Lexicon,  of  whioh  a  new  edition  appeared  in  18S3 ;  and  tothe 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  for  his  proposed  Z%«- 
MWfVf.  From  the  papers  brought  with  him  from  Eoglaiid,  he  pnh- 
lisbed  in  1832  and  1824  two  tracts  relating  to  the  theol<^  and 
literature  of  the  Samaritans.*  These  documents  had  laid  for  two 
CCTturieg  or  mwe  in  the  Bodleian  library,  unused  and  unread ; 

'  Btr  Frophet  Jeeaiai  Hbertdtt  *  De  Bamaritanamm  Theolagia 

tmd  mit  cinem  Commenlar  begMM.  exfoHtOm*  medUit.  HaL  182S.  4.— 

A  TheUe,  6vo.  Leipz.  1830.21.  The  Carmirta    SammMana,  inUrfr^a- 

Bntpartemlaiiiinglhe  Translation  Hone  Lai.    cimcommaUario  ilto- 

waa  retimed  aepiiratclj  in  1886.  trots,  I^  1824. 4. 
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notil  by  a  happy  exercise  of  critical  sagadty,  Gesenins  diaoorered 
that  they  contained  alphabetical  hTmns ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  arrange  the  leares  and  make  tbeir  contents  known  to  tbe  worU: 
He  also  added  important  notes  to  the  Oerman  translation  of  Burck- 
bardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  Ae  Holy  Land,  published  in  1823  under 
his  Dame,  but  made  by  hU  friend  Rienecke,  one  of  the  pastns  in 
Halle.'  The  main  occupation  of  these  years,  however,  in  additicm 
to  lus  pablic  lectures,  was  the  preparation  of  the  Thesaurus.  The 
Gia/atdailta  ui  that  great  work  was  completed  early  in  K27 ;  with 
aome  effort  indeed,  in  order  to  be  presented  to  Nieme^er,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  on  tbe  day  of  his  JuWoeum  in  April  of  that  year; 
an  occasion  at  which  tbe  writer  of  these  lines  was  present.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  ioteuded  to  publish  any  portion  of  the  work, 
.luttil  the  whole  should  be  completed ;  but  the  plan  was  afterwards 
.dqiarted  fmrn,  and  this  first  part  given  to  the  world  in  1^9. 

In  1828  appeared  the  thbd  edition  of  his  manual  Lexicon ; 
and  in  1827  he  had  already  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  simi- 
lar work  in  Latin ;  which  at  first  was  designed  to  be  little  more  than 
a  veruon  of  the  edition  of  1828,  for  tbe  use  of  foreign  students  nnac- 
qnainted  with  the  German  tongue.  Circunuitances,  however,  arose 
.  about  this  period,  which  mark  the  two  or  three  following  years  as  an 
epoch  in  the  literary  life  of  Gesenins;  and  these  also  gave  to  tbe 
work  in  question  a  different  character,  and  deferred  its  publication 
for  some  yean.* 

To  Gesenius  anquestionably  belonged  at  that  time,  and  still 
belongs,  the  high  merit  of  having  given  an  impulse  and  inter- 
est to  the  cultivation  of  Hebrew  literature,  far  beyond  any  thing 
wiiich  had  been  felt  since  tbe  days  of  tbe  Bustorfe.  At  tbe  com- 
mencement of  his  labours,  Hebrew  learning  in  Germany,  as 
elsewhere,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  autumn  of  1829,  the 
writ«:  was  present  at  tbe  opeDing  of  his  course  of  lectures  on 
Oeneas.    He  thra  stated,  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  this  branch 

'  The  writer  is  in  poeaeafiion  of         *  hemcon  MattaaU  Sebrmeum 

Geaenius'  own  copy  of  ihie  work,  et  Chaldaiaini  tn    V.  T.    IJbrot, 

with  maiiti8cri|it  notee.    It  wai  put  Lips.  1833.— Tranale ted  by  the  Ed- 

into  hia  haoda  by  GeeeoiuH  oa  the  iter :  A  Hebreui  and  Engfu/i  Lexi- 

jQve  of  bis  departure  for  the  Holy  am  oftht  Old  TeetametU,  xtictiaiing 

Land,  and  wa«  i^  great  service  du-  the  BibUcai  Chaidte,  etc  Boilod 

ring  the  journey.  1838. 
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of  literature,  that  he  vas  about  to  lecture  on  that  book  for  ^ 
tenth  itimG  in  course ;  that  when  nineteen  years  before  he  had 
commenced  his  career  in  Halle  with  the  same  coarse,  the  number 
of  his  hearers  was  but  fourteen ;  and  that  be  had  then  felt  grati- 
fied even  with  this  number,  because  his  colleague,  the  celebrated 
Vater,  bad  lectured  on  the  same  book  the  preceding  year  to  a  class 
of  only  seven.  This  statement  was  made  to  a  class  of^M  hvadred 
bearers.  At  that  time,  the  Uuiversify  of  Halle,  which  twenty 
-years  before  had  been  well  nigh  disbanded,  numbered  io  all  1330 
pupils;  of  whom  not  less  thea944  were  studentsof  theology,  drawn 
thither  for  the  most  part  by  the  celebrity  of  Geseoius.  Among 
Ibem  were  natives  of  every  state  of  Germany,  and  also  of  England, 
Denmark,  Poland,  Holland,  France,  Hungary,  Greece,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Up  to  this  time  Gesenios  had  stood  as  the  admowledged  head 
of  this  great  movement ;  he  was  its  leader  and  soul ;  he  had 
maiked  out  the  path  in  which  all,  for  at  least  seventeen  years,  had 
now  followed  in  bis  footsteps.  But  atoong  the  thousands  who  had 
been  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  now  devoting  their  lives 
to  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature ;  and  also  among  others,  who 
bad  been  led  on  by  his  example  and  instructed  by  his  labours ;  it 
would  have  heai  strange  indeed,  had  there  arisen  none  to  pene- 
trate farther  than  he  into  some  of  the  various  liepartments  and  re- 
cesses of  Hebrew  philology.  In  the  same  interval,  too,  De  Sacy 
and  his  numerous  pupils  had  been  culling  the  flowers  of  Araiac 
literature,  and  spreading  them  in  profunon  before  the  public  eye. 
In  comparative  philology,  likewise,  and  especially  in  reject  to  the 
Indo-European  languages,  the  views  developed  by  Bopp  and 
Grimm  in  various  worics  had  made  a  strong  impresaon  upon  the 
literary  world.  All  these  Sources  of  improvement  began  now  to 
be  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  tbe  Hebrew  and  its  kindred  dia- 
l«ctB.  Hupfeld  and  Ewald — the  fomwr  tbe  pupil  and  friend  of 
Oeseoius,  the  latter  his  bitter  opponent — had  led  the  way  m  the  ap- 
plication of  these  new  sources  and  materials ;  and  the  Hebrew 
Grammar  of  the  latter,  which  presented  different  views  and  a  new 
philosophy  of  explanation,  had  been  published  in  1827,  and  was 
received  with  favour  by  many,  on  the  ground  of  its  philosophical 
developments.     All  &ese  drctmutaDCes  caused  Gesenius  to  pause 
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tor  a  tinn  in  kii  career,  and  die;  appear  to  hafc  gimi  fe  new  £• 

rectioD,  or  rather  a  new  impnlae  and  eBlargement  to  ha  studieB. 
The  preparation  of  the  Tfacaaunis  was  sospeDded ;  and  the  char- 
acter  of  the  Latin  Manual  was  greitlj  changed  during  its  progress, 
M  that  it  became  at  length  a  new  work,  drawn  chiefly  fram  the 
materials  colleoted  for  the  TheaaaiuB,  under  the  infiuence  of  these 
more  extended  riews. 

it  was  perhaps  a  ^gular  merit  in  Geseniua,  that  he  was  ever 
among  the  first  to  admit  and  adopt,  with  tiiU  ackDOwIedgment, 
every  valuable  suggestion,  from  whatever  quarto-  it  might  come ; 
and  also  every  result  wtuch  would  bear  examinatioo,  however  ooo- 
lrai7  it  might  be  to  his  own  previous  views.  The  following  sen> 
tence  is  doubtless  a  fair  and  candid  exposition  of  his  creed  and 
practice  in  this  respect :  "  Unweaiied  personal  investigation,  and 
an  impartial  ezamioatioD  of  the  researches  of  otiieia ;  the  grate- 
fill  admisuoQ  and  adoption  of  every  real  advance  and  illurtration 
of  science ;  but  also  a  manly  foresight  and  caution,  which  does  not 
irith  eager  levity  adopt  every  novelty  thrown  out  in  haste  and  front 
dkS  love  of  innovation ;  all  these  must  go  hand  in  hand,  wherever 
saeadfic  truth  is  to  be  succeasAilly  promoted."'  The  nncerity  of 
ihis  iiBguage  is  evinced  in  all  lus  subsequent  woifa,  by  the  refer- 
eoces  and  admowlcdgmeDta  made,  not  only  to  the  labours  of  Us 
pupils  and  penonal  friends,  but  also  to  those  of  Winer,  EwaU, 
nd  others,  who  set  themselves  up  as  his  opposen. 

Some  of  dte  remits  of  this  new  direction  &nd  impulse  in  the 
studies  of  Qesenius,  were  first  made  known  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
editions  of  his  elonentary  Grammar,  published  in  1831  and  1833 ; 
and  then  also  in  the  Latin  Manual,  which  appeared  in  1833. 
These  works,  as  compared  mth  the  previous  labours  of  the  anthor, 
ediibit  evidence  of  a  great  advance ;  both  in  the  wider  range 
of  scientific  priadples,  and  in  the  skill  and  tact  of  thar  practical 
application.  By  following  out  the  researches  of  Hnpfeld  in  respect 
to  the  elementary  sounds,  letteia,  particles,  and  pronoims  of  the 
Hebrew,  in  their  power  and  use ;  lij  introduciDg  a  more  careful 
invettigBtion  of  the  {nimary  ngnification  of  the  Hebrew  roots,  as 
well  by  means  of  their  kindred  a&ah^^  one  vrith  another  and  with 

*Hal>.Gr.  ed.  II, pi  vii. 
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Ae  like  roots  of  other  Semitic  dialects,  aa  dirongli  the  referenec  <rf 
whole  faniUies  of  trillteral  roots  to  single  biliteral  ones,  which  are  of- 
ten onomatopoetic,  and  the  illustratiDn  of  tbeae  latter  from  the  analo- 
gies of  the  Indo-Eoropeaa  tongaes,  riz.  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Pernaa, 
Gred[,IjatiB,GotUc, English,  and  others;  and  also  bya  more  exact 
and  logical  arrangement  of  the  various  flignification8,asderived  from 
Oe  primary  one,  in  which  aa  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  par- 
ticles, he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Winer;' — from  all  these 
aources  he  was  able,  not  indeed  to  obtain  a  new  hams  for  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexicography,  but  certainly  to  enlai^e  and  strengthen 
flte  old  one  hy  new  courses  of  materials  and  a  new  and  firmer  ce- 
ment Hie  great  Semitic  family  was  no  longer  left  to  occupy  its 
fiormer  lone  position,  aa  a  solitary  cluster  of  dialects ;  but  was 
brought  into  connexion  and  affini^  with  the  other  great  families  of 
twgues,  and  shown  to  be  one  among  many  kindred  branches  in 
the  TBgt  aggregate  of  homan  language,  which  now  forms  the  ob- 
ject of  comparatiTe  philology. 

If  therefore  it  be  true,  that  otheia  hava  in  various  respects  made 
advances  open  the  earlier  works  of  Qeseaius,  it  may  be  said  without 
hesitatioa,  that  theae  advances  bear  no  proportion  to  those  whidi  he 
made  npOD  himself,  in  the  works  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  same 
constant  prioress  and  enlargement  nf  views  continued  to  mark  all 
his  labours  down  to  the  close  of  life.' 

The  fourth  etfition  of  the  German  Manual  was  published  in  1834. 
The  pr^aration  of  tbeThesaunis  had  already  been  resumed,  and  the 
secODcl  Jiudeidio,  after  eonnderable  delay,  appeared  in  lS36i  Oof 
sooree  of  this  delay  was  ihe  long  and  dangeroos  iUoen  of  his  whtde 
hous^old ;  by  which,  in  aa  interval  of  four  months,  he  was  called 
to  moorn  the  death  of  three  children,  while  himself,  his  wife,  and 
Sour  other  children  Were  alt  brought  to  the  borders  of  the  grave. 
To  this  event  he  toucbingly  alludes  in  the  preftice  of  the  above 
volume.  His  own  illness  was  connected  with  an  alarming  complaint 
of  the  breast,  from  which,  however  he  was  at  length  relieved. 
Another  cause  of  the  delay,  was  the  attention  be  had  been  led  to 
bestow  upon  the  palteograpliy  of  the  Seraitic  languages.  T^is  had 
always  been  with  him  a  lavourite  study ;  and  traces  of  it  appear 

*  Pref.  to  Lex.  Han.  1833,  p.  vili. 
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more  or  less  in  all  his  writings.  So  early  as  in  his  notes  on  Bard' 
hardt's  TraTels,  he  had  ventured  some  unsatisfactoiy  conjectures 
towards  deciphering  the  celebrated  iincriptions  found  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Stnaitic  peninsula  ;■  and  he  had  published  in  1S25  a  Assen- 
tation upon  a  Pbenician-Greek  inscription,  which  was  then  making 
some  noise,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  region  of  Cyrene,  but 
which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  an  iapo»tion.*  But  he  now  had 
taken  up  the  subject  more  m  earnest,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
Phenidan  and  Punic  palfet^raphy ;  and  the  fniil  of  this  new  im- 
pulse was  a  treatise  upcni  the  subject,  published  also  m  1835,  which 
was  the  germ  of  his  laternoble  work  upon  the  Phenician  language.* 
It  was  not  the  habit  erf'  Qeseoius  to  have  more  than  one  great 
object  of  purstut  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  harii^  beoome 
thos  interested  in  paleographic  studies,  the  Thesaurus,  although 
announced  to  be  completed  in  two  years  more,  was  again  laid  ande, 
and  he  deroted  lumaelf  with  fresh  ardour  to  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  illustration  of  the  ancient  Phenician.  To  this  end  he 
made  a  second  journey  to  England  early  in  1836;  where  he  re- 
caved  great  assistance,  not  oi^y  from  individual  scholars,  but  alao 
from  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  Society  of  AntiqiMries,  and  the  Geo- 
graphical Society.  The  first  of  these  sent  circulars  to  all  the 
Engli^  agents  residing  in  the  countnes  where  any  remains  of  this 
language  were  likely  to  be  found ;  and  from  these  and  other  sources 
be  was  able  to  collect  exact  copies,  mostly  facnmiles,  of  all  the 
known  inscriptions  and  coins.  Many  of  these  were  still  to  be  ded- 
phered;  but  from  them  all,  he  was  able  to  make  out  the  alphabet, 
and  to  complete  bis  great  work  upon  the  Monumeats  of  the  Phe- 
nician language.  This  was  published  in  1837,  and  eml»-Bces  all 
the  known  remains  of  the  Phenician  and  Punic  writing  and  lan- 
guage ;  as  existing  in  monumental  inscriptions,  upon  coins,  and  in 
Plautus  and  other  ancient  writers.*     These  sources  are  all  minnte- 


These  have  since  been  deciphered  la  Phcenic.  p.  347  sq. 

XPror.  Beer  ofLeipaic;  tee  tiis  ' PcUii^rapkiaehe  Stvdie^iiber 

dia  Atiatica,  /tMC  III.  Jtucrip^  PhOmxiaehe  und  PanUche  Sckrifi. 

tionet  Vetera  ad  Monlem  Sinai.  Leipz.  1835.  4. 
Lipa.1840.  Also  Biblical  RcBearch-       *  Scriptvnt  ZAnguaqM  PAont- 

ea  in  Palest  I.  pp.  188,  5S2  sq.  cms  JIfentMwnte  quotquol  •upcmml. 

*  Dejnacriptime  Pluemcio-Gra-  Lips.  1B37.  4. 
ca  in  Cyrmmca  nuper  reperta,  HaL 
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ly  deoeribed;  and  from  the  wotdfl  and  fbfms  theoce  nsalting,  is 
4ediioed  tlie  ^ammatical  character  and  structure  of  this  lost  tongue ; 
which  is  thai  found  to  have  been  olosel;  Idndied  to  the  other 
Soaitic  dialects.  As  an  ezhibitioB  d  critical  sagacity  and  lo^cal 
deT^opneat,  based  upon  sound  judgment,  this  woric  has  rarely 
been  surpassed. 

Agaia  the  Thesaons  was  resumed ;  the  third,^uctMhif  appear- 
ed in  1839;  the  fourth  in  1840;  and  the  fifth,  extendtng  to  the 
article  13^,  was  completed  in  May,  1842.  There  remainp  yet  a 
ajcth  part  necessary  to  complete  the  work ;  intended  to  contain  the 
residue  of  the  text,  a  quadruple  index,  additions  and  corrections, 
eq>ecially  to  the  £rst  part,  and  the  general  preboe.  Whether  the 
antbor,  before  his  decease,  was.  aUe  folly  to  arrange  the  materials 
for  this  part,  is  not  known  to  the  public;  but  at  any  rate, 
they  were  all  so  nearly  prq)ared,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
any  of  his  associates,  to  carry  out  and  pufect  this  main  labcnr  of 
his  life.  Early  in  the  saaie  year  abo,  1842,  was  published  the 
thirteenth  edition  of  his  elementary  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  im- 
portant additions.  This  work,  by  the  clearness  and  method  of  its 
pnocifdes  and  ezpoaitioiis,  folly  maintains  its  place  over  all  rivals 
in  the  sctux^  of  GermaDy. 

It  is  not  known  that  Gesenius  had  definite  plans  for  any  new 
works,  had  his  life  been  spared ;  but  it  was  his  (dlen  expressed 
purpose,  so  soon  as  the  Tbesaunis  should  be  completed,  to  prepare 
sew  editions  of  his  Lehrgdtdude  and  the  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Language;  whidt  were  now  out  of  print, and  also  in  his  ownesti- 
matioo  far  below  the  present  standard  of  Hebrew  philology. 

Such  is  a  general  review  of  the  published  labours  of  Gesenius; 
which  aenres  at  least  to  show,  ihat  his  was  not  a  life  of  indolence 
aad  ease.  But  beades  all  these  separate  works,  he  was  a  copious 
writer  in  the  periodical  lituature  of  the  day ;  chiefly  in  the  IMerit' 
tur-Zeitumg  of  Halle,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  editors.  Many 
articles,  also,  on  topics  connected  with  Hebrew  and  oriental  litera- 
ture, were  fiuniahed  by  him  for  the  great  Encyclopedia  of  Eisch 
and  GrubeT> 

The  station  of  Gesenius  in  the  Univernty  led  him,  for  more  than 
i3ux\y  years,  r^ularly  to  driver  two  lectures  a  day  in  public,  be- 
sdes  occanmid  courses  and  more  private  classes.    His  circle  of 
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bctnia  ocoDpicd  two  yam  or  fear  BtoMsUn ;  one  pvt,  or  Ibe 
«x«getioaI  eoorse,  compriring  the  books  of  Qenens,  Job,  vloet 
halm^  and  Isaiah ;  and  the  otber  part  ombraang  an  IntrodactiM 
to  the  (^  Testaraoit,  Hebrew  Antiquities,  and  £cclcnHtieat  Hh- 
toij.  This  last  topic  be  -was  led  to  take  op  at  a  tina  trheo  Aem 
vas  at  Halle  no  other  lecturer  upon  it ;  and  he  aflerWarA  oi»timad 
k,  as  B  mttct  of  conTflBience.  The  historiaB  Gicscler,  now  of  Got- 
tingeB,  wai  oAc«  hia  pvpil ;  and  when  the  fitit  volume  of  In* 
Chureh  Hiator^  appeared  b  18S7,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  wb» 
bad  juBt  heard  tfae  Icotnrea  of  Oeaenins,  was  iitrtKA:  with  (be  g*iM»- 
ral  aecordance  of  the  text  of  that  rolume  witii  thoce  lectures. 

Oeteniiu  wa*  populai'  aa  a  lectiuer,  and  bis  lacturd-room  WM 
nlways  thronged.  His  manner  was  eai^  *ik1  natural,  too  oftea 
perhaps  familiar,  always  animated,  and  without  any  effiivt  for  tf- 
iitct.  St>  clear  were  his  own  ooacflptions,  that  he  sefer  ottered  a 
sentence,  nor  scarcely  erer  wrote  one,  which  even  the  dullest  ifr- 
talleot  did  not  at  (uce  ecunprebend.  In  Ha  respect,  he  may  b« 
said  to  stand  out  almost  alone  among  modem  Oermas  soholars. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  another  distingx^iing  to«it 
la  the  character  and  scholar^ip  of  OeSenius,  it  was  good  sense  and 
sobriety  of  judgment.  He  was  Tery  rarely  led  aw^  into  tke 
trinonary  pursuit  of  brilliant  paradoxes  or  striking  noveltiefc  In  all 
that  fell  within  the  prqier  sphere  of  his  own  researches,  be  never 
l«sted  upon  tbe  authority  of  otfaefs,  but  invest^ated  for  himself, 
Wkh  all  tbe  minute  accuracy  and  closeness  of  detail  and  unwearied 
industry  for  which  German  learning  is  celebrated.  His  one  great 
object  was  philological  truth.  He  had  no  [n^conoeived  theories, 
to  the  support  of  which  be  was  at  all  hazards  committed,  and  in 
(»t»nexion  with  whieh  <mly  he  sought  for  tmdi.  These  traits^ 
combined  with  his  nctensive  learning,  inq>ired  a  con&dence  in  hit 
researches  and  opinions  cm  topics  connected  with  Hebrew  philolo- 
gy, such  as  has  been  bestowed  On  few  scbolais.  Indeed  the  whole 
cast  of  fats  mind,  in  respect  to  practical  good  sense,  was  more 
of  the  English  mould.  It  was  English  mind  with  Omnan  disei- 
pline  and  habits. 

In  person  Qesenius  Was  hardly  of  tbe  middle  use,  with  sym- 
metrical features,  a  high  forehead,  and  light  eyes  and  complexion. 
In  all  tus  moTemento  and  deportment  there  was  a  d^pTM  (^  ({Hcdi- 
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Bess  a&d  vivacity,  which,  agreeing  vdl  with  his  features,  preserrsd 
to  him  a  jnmthful  appearance  until  quite  the  latter  jtaa  of  hia 
Bfr,  when  his  graj  burs  remored  the  illnson.  He  waa  kind  and 
sodal  in  his  habits ;  and  h'ls  manners  bad  mocb  more  of  tfae  gentla- 
Dan  and  man  of  the  world,  than  b  nfttal  among  Qerman  profesaon. 
A  stranger  meeting  him  in  society,  wouM  never  bave  snspectad 
tiiat  he  was  a  hbOTions  and  eminently  distinguisbed  philologist ; 
mod)  less  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age.  His  kctares  and 
the  eztennve  sale  of  bis  works  brought  him  in  a  good  income ; 
and  being  economical  in  his  habits,  he  is  nnderstood  to  harre  ace>- 
Dolated  a  handsome  property,  and  to  hove  provided  well  for  hia 
househokl.  Indeed  he  was  sometimes  acrnsed  of  being  too  econ* 
omical ;  bat  Oie  only  circumstance  usually  specified  as  aSording 
ground  for  such  a  remart:,  was  the  fact  of  his  being  less  ready  than 
others  of  bis  colleagues,  to  remit  the  fees  of  students  attending  Us 
lectures.  He  was  accustomed  often  to  see  hia  literary  Mends  at 
his  house  in  the  evening ;  where  in  the  manner  of  Goman  socitl 
Ufe  a  supper  was  a  necessary  accompaniment.  Some  of  his  piqub 
were  osually  invited  on  these  occasions.  In  this  way  circles  (^  great 
interest  were  sometimes  met  with  around  his  table,  embracing  lugh 
Hterary  names.  The  writer  well  remembers  a  more  private  occa- 
ffion  of  this  kind ;  when  on  hia  own  return  from  Palestme  in  1838, 
be  passed  an  evening  at  the  house  of  Ges«iins,  with  only  Qesenios 
himself,  Tholnck,  Roediger  and  Rienecke,  Here  the  results  of  his 
journey  were  made  known  and  diacussed,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
biingiDg  them  before  the  wwld  caovassed. 

Ooe  trut  of  character  very  creditable  to  Gesenius,  was  bis  de- 
sire  and  endeavour  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  anmnd  him ;  evaa 
with  ^Mse  who,  dtber  voluntarily  or  \ij  the  force  o(  circumstances, 
might  have  come  to  stand  in  opporation  to  him.  During  bis  visit 
to  Gottingen  in  18S7,  soon  after  Ewald  had  pot  forth  a  titter  pep- 
sonal  attack  upon  him,  Gesenius  nevertheless  called  upon  bim  as  a 
literary  compeer  and  ffellow-labourer  in  the  tame  department; 
Mppoong  that  much  of  the  hittemess  had  ariaen  from  a  fake  eab- 
mate  of  his  character  and  relative  position.  The  visit  is  mtd«stoad 
to  have  had  some  influence  in  the  respect  intended ;  though  the 
proverbial  acerUty  of  Ewald  afterwards  broke  out  again,  aw) 
never  more  grooaly  than  just  befiire  the  death  of  GcsHiiiiB.    In  like 
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tUDDer,  in  A.  D.  1829,  during  the  fierce  war  wliich  tliea  raged  in 
Halle  against  Tboluck  and  the  orthodox  party,  in  which  of  course 
Gesenius  was  by  bis  poution  on  the  aide  of  the  aggressois,  yet  he 
and  Tholuck  met  as  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  a  child  nov  in  this 
country ;  and  that  too  vitb  a  kindly  feeling,  which  would  not  baTe 
permitted  a  stranger  to  suppose  them  at  variance.  These  are  biU 
single  instances  of  what  wasin  Geaeuius  a  well  known  and  acknow- 
ledged trait. 

As  a  man  of  buoness  in  an  official  statiaD,  be  was  deficient  in 
that  firmness  and  stabilify  of  character,  which  inqtires  public  con- 
fidence. It  may  have  been  because  the  duties  d  such  a  station 
were  not  congenial  to  his  habits  of  mind,  nor  to  his  education.  As 
Piorector  of  the  University  in  1824,  he  had  to  do  with  a  mass  of 
young  men  ezdted  and  troubled  by  the  spirit  of  their  own  secret 
assoiuatioDS,  and  by  the  counteracting  measures  of  the  government. 
For  such  a  coojuncture  be  was  wholly  unfitted  by  all  hb  previooB 
tastes  and  haluts  of  life.  No  wonder  that  he  misjudged.  A  student 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  piison.  On  this  a  tumult  arose,  and 
the  studento  paraded  the  streets  in  a  state  of  great  exdtemoit 
Hoping  to  appease  them,  Gesenius  took  the  student  from  prison  to 
hia  own  house ;  and  when  at  evening  the  magistrates  came  to  hira 
as  Prorector  to  aid  in  qoeUing  the  further  tumult,  they  are  said  to 
have  found  him  with  the  student  and  others  quietly  enjoying  ihem- 
oelves  at  the  8tq)per  table.  The  Prussian  goveriunent  so  strongly 
censured  this  mistake,  as  to  take  from  him  the  office  of  Prorector, 
and  give  it  to  another. 

Still  more  deeply  to  be  regretted,  both  as  it  regards  himself  per- 
aonally  and  also  his  wide>spread  influence  as  an  interpret  of  the 
Scriptures,  were  the  defects  of  his  character  in  a  religious  respect 
Is  his  early  years  be  was  thrown  by  circumstances  into  the  ranks 
of  those  who  then  bore  the  name  of  rationalists ;  and  he  appears 
aerer  to  have  felt  a  sufficient  personal  interest  is  the  subject,  to  give 
it  a  subsequent  ezaminatioD,  or  attempt  to  disabuse  his  mind  from 
its  ewly  bias.  Yet  he  was  never  an  active  partisan.  His  posiuon 
was  rath^  that  of  indifference.  He  was  not  a  believer  in  the  iu'' 
■[Hiation  of  the  sacred  volume ;  but  pursued  the  study  and  illustration 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptiuvs,  as  an  ancient  book  of  graphic  history  and 
soUime  poetry ;  just  as  Hcyne  illustrated  the  poetry  of  Homer. 
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His  object  here  too  was  philological  truth;  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  supp(»e,  that  his  theological  indifference  led  him  to  falter 
or  swerve  in  its  putauit.  Id  certain  respects,  however,  this  doubt- 
less bad,  and  indeed  could  not  but  have,  an  influence  upon  bis 
opinions.  Thus,  denying  as  he  did  the  inspiration  of  the  iSGiip- 
tures,  he  could  not  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  nor  the  early  age  and  compoution  of  the 
Pentateuch.  These  are  fundamental  mattera,  which  stand  or  tall 
with  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Yet  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
writings,  his  veneration  for  truth  rarely  forsook  him ;  and  wherever 
he  did  depart  from  the  received  views,  he  took  care  consden- 
tiously  to  state  also  the  latter.  In  regard  to  the  greatdoctrinesof  the 
Gospel,  he  was  ever  ready  to  admit,  that,  if  we  follow  the  language 
and  views  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  truth  lies  with 
Christians  of  the  evangelical  faith ;  although,  denying  here  also  all 
inspiration,  he  held  that  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  is  not  binding 
apoD  us.  His  creed,  perhaps,  so  far  as  be  had  any,  approached 
most  nearly  to  a  pure  deism ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  dosta, 
it  was  moijded  and  modified  in  its  development  and  ethics  by  the 
controlling  influence  of  practical  Christianity. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  remarked  of  Oesenius,  as  a  trait 
evincing  a  paramount  love  of  truth  and  honesty  of  pnrpose,  that  in 
very  many  passages  of  Scripture,  where  in  the  ardour  of  youthful 
pnrsiut  he  had  proposed  new  intepretations,  be  was  led  by  furthef 
stoAy  and  cooperation  afterwards  to  adopt  the  former  modes  of 
exposdtion.  It  was  his  own  remark,  that  the  older  he  grew  the 
mote  he  was  inclined  to  return  in  very  many  cases  to  the  received 
methods  of  interprefation ;  and  the  later  numbers  of  his  Thesaurus 
iiimish  abundant  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration. 

In  lus  personal  habits,  Gesenius  was  orderly,  methodical,  and 
diligent.  His  dress  was  always  neat ;  and  his  manners  ever  kind 
and  affitbte.  In  bis  early  years  he  was  a  night-stud«it ;  devoting 
to  the  eager  acquisition  of  knowledge  those  hours  which  nature 
has  designed  for  rest ; — a  course  by  which  so  many  often  lay  ibe 
fbundation  of  future  suffering  and  early  decay  and  death.  He  af' 
towards  changed  his  habits  in  this  respect.  Rinng  at  five  o'clock 
he  usually  laboured  in  his  study  until  teo ;  when  his  lectures  com- 
menced and  continued  till  twelve.    The  cxOtoaarj  diBanr  bow  at 
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Halle  is  half  past  (wdve;  and  tbe  time  afterwarils,  ontU  four  cv 
five  o'clodi,  was  deroted  to  relaxatioD,  to  the  calls  of  frieods  and 
students,  and  often  to  a  ride  on  horseback.  He  vaa  then  again  in 
his  study  till  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the  evening  &mily  meal ; 
and  aflernards  retired  early  to  rest.  The  delicate  organ  in  him  was 
6te  stomach ;  and  to  such  a  degree  was  tins  member  KaUe  to  de- 
rangement, that  what  in  others  would  have  be^i  but  a  moderate 
repast,  sometimes  produced  in  him  the  appearance  of  excess. 

Indeed,  in  this  same  organ  was  seated  the  disease  vhidi  termin- 
ated his  life.  In  a  letter  dated  June  10th,  1843,  he  wrote :  **  I 
have  recently  suffered  frequently  from  a  nervous  cramp  in  the  sto- 
mach, which  affects  the  whole  system.  It  leares  bdjind  it  great 
weaknen,  and  unfits  me  for  labour."  The  disease  continued  to 
increase,  until  in  September  and  October  he  was  confined  to  bis 
bed.  Under  date  of  October  20th,  Prot  Roediger  wrote :  "  Geae- 
nius  lies  very  dangerously  ill ;  for  the  last  week  the  physidans  have 
given  him  over ;  but  tdnce  day  before  yesterday  we  have  again 
some  hope."  Yet  three  days  after,  Oct  23d,  ^e  spirit  took  its 
flight.  The  corpse  was  exposed  for  some  days  in  the  dead-houae 
connected  with  the  venerable  cemetery  of  Halle.  A  wreath  of 
myrtle  enorcled  his  head ;  and  tbe  body  was  covered  with  nose- 
gays and  garlands.  An  eye-witnes  remarks:  "I  never  saw  a 
corpse  that  looked  so  much  like  life.  He  was  not  yet  fifty-seven 
years  old ;  but  from  bis  silvery  locks  and  finrrowed  cheeks,  yon 
would  have  judged  him  to  be  at  least  ten  years  older."  &  was  hia 
own  wish  to  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  stiulents.  On  the  appointed 
day  the  friends  of  tbe  deceased  assembled  at  the  university  edifio^ 
where  the  procession  was  formed,  connsting  of  a  line  of  four  hun- 
dred students,  (it  b^g  still  vacation,)  followed  by  the  clergy  of 
the  city  and  surrounding  villages,  the  professots  and  officers  of 
the  university,  and  a  long  line  of  tntizens.  Students  bore  him  to 
Hw  grave,  where  a  bymn  was  sung,  and  an  address  delivered  hj 
the  UniverMly  preacher,  Professor  Marks.  A  few  more  versea 
were  sung,  followed  by  a  prayer,  and  the  coffin  was  lowered.  The 
relatives  scattered  flowers  upon  it ;  the  pastor  cast  in  three  band- 
fiils  of  earth,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  the  bearers  and  intimate 
friends  of  tbe  deceased ;  tbe  benediction  was  pronounced }  and  th* 
crowd  diipened. 
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Thu  has  the  master  of  a  iride  and  usefa)  movement  in  the  bB> 
man  mind  been  mnoTed  from  the  qihere  of  his  lahoura ;  but  those 
laboim  Bnd  their  frnitB  will  long  live  after  him.  Let  the  present 
state  of  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  cqiecially 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  compered  with  what  it  was  thir^ 
years  ago,  when  Geseniue  commenced  his  career,  and  it  will  be 
seen,  that  in  no  department  of  theological  or  philological  learning, 
has  the  adnmce  been  more  rapid  and  great.  The  studj'  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  is  no  longer  an  isolated  pursuit,  reputsiTe  from 
the  wantof  sctentifiche^  and  the  jargon  of  mimeaniog  technical 
terms.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  at  the  present  day, 
the  Inicography  and  grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  stand  upon 
a  higher  step  ctf  scientific  philology,  t^n  do  those  of  the  New. 

Ont  of  Qennany  and  Denmark,  the  infiuence  of  this  morement  n 
behoof  the  HebreWjhasbeeD  perhaps  most  perceptUilein  tlus  west- 
era  bemii^dteie.  Id  England  and  Scotland  it  has  been  B[^araidy 
kss  felt ;  or  at  any  rate  the  seed  sown  has  not  spnmg  up  as  yet 
with  the  like  Tigour.  In  our  own  cooitry,  the  good  sense  and 
ardour  of  Prof.  Stuart  early  led  him  to  adopt  the  philological  pria- 
cdples  and  results  of  Gesenios,  and  to  ai^ly  them  zealously  and 
■occessfully  in  the  wide  field  of  his  own  laboor.  His  Helvew 
Grammar,  first  published  in  1821,  was  founded  on  Aose  principles ; 
and  the  Sttccessive  issue  of  six  editions  testifies  to  the  spirit  awa- 
kened, and  the  results  produced,  by  his  efforts  in  this  d^artment  of 
theol<^.  This  was  folk>wed  in  1824  by  Prof.  Gibbs*  ta-ansIatiBn 
of  the  Hebrew  and  German  Manual  of  Gesenius,  which  removed 
many  of  the  difficulties  still  remaining  in  the  way  of  the  studat 
The  publication  of  Hahn's  Hebrew  Bible  in  1831,  and  the  Latin 
Manual  of  Gesenins  in  1833,  fumidied  great  additional  facilities; 
and  large  numbers  of  both  these  woiks  were  constantly  imported. 
The  translation  of  this  Manual  by  the  writer  appeared  in  1836,  in 
on  ecfition  of  three  thousaad  copies;  which  were  all  sold  at  the  end 
of  six  years.  Meanwhile  the  public  have  received  the  excellent 
HebrewGrammarof  Dr.Nordhomer  in  two  vohuies,  1839,  1841, 
of  which  the  first  volnme  has  been  reprinted ;  and  likewise  Prof, 
Conant'a  tramlation  of  Oesemus*  Elementary  Grammar,  1839, 
third  edition  1842. 
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When  it  bemme  DCCosBiy  to  prepare  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Hehrew  and  English  Lexicon,  as  translated  from  the  Latin  Manual, 
Gesenius  wrote  proposing  to  furnish  hia  own  correctjoos  and  ad- 
ditions, made  during  an  interral  of  serenl  yean,  while  carrying  at 
least  four  fasdcuii  of  liis  Thesaurus  through  the  press.  The  ar- 
ruigetnent  was  entered  iDto  j  and  the  corrected  copy  of  the  fint 
384  pages  of  this  Manual,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  letter 
Heth  (n),  was  transmitted  in  April  1843.  It  was  a  transcript  of 
his  own  cc^  prepared  for  a  new  edition  of  the  same  work,  which 
he  expected  to  put  to  press  near  the  close  of  the  same  year.  The 
portion  sent  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  two  faadcidi  of  the 
Thesaurus,  which  wae  completed  in  1827  and  1835 ;  and  com- 
prises all  his  emendations  to  those  two  earliest  parts  of  his  great 
work.  With  these  his  own  revimon  of  the  Manual  ceased.  Hie 
remaioder  of  the  copy  has  been  recused  ance  his  death.  It  con- 
tains, however,  for  the  most  part,  only  short  hints  and  references, 
noted  down  by  the  author  for  future  use ;  but  not  wrought  out  by 
him  and  incorporated  into  the  work.  The  labour  tboefore  de- 
Tolves  upon  the  translator,  of  carrying  out  the  remainder  of  the 
Lexicon  in  the  same  spirit,  by  conformiog  it  to  the  latest  views  of 
the  author  as  exhibited  in  the  lltesaurus.  Under  these  circuio- 
stances,  it  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the  author  was  spared  to  revise 
just  those  earliest  portions  of  the  work  which  stood  most  in 
need  of  correction,  and  as  to  which  there  is  no  printed  record  of 
his  latest  views;  while  lo  the  remaining  portion,  the  translator  has 
only  to  follow  those  parts  of  the  Thesaurus  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  four  years,  and  of  course  require  comparatively  very 
little  correction.  His  effort  will  be  to  make  the  new  edition  a  con- 
densed copy  of  that  great  work.  It  is  now  in  press,  and  may  be 
expected  to  appear  in  October  of  the  present  year,  1843. 

I  close  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  life  of  an  instructor  and 
friend,  with  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Geaenius,  dated 
June  lOth,  1842;  interesting  chiefly  as  being  probably  tbe  last 
recaved  from  him  in  this  country : 

"The  Thesaurus  is  just  finished,  as  far  as  to'^ati;  which 
cMnpletes  VoL  UL  Fasc  1.  With  the  present  year  I  hope  to  see 
the  end  of  it,  including  Index,  Preface,  Supplement,  etc  provided 
my  health  does  not  fail  me-     I  have  recency  snfiered  frequently 
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from  a  neiTons  cramp  in  the  stomach,  which  affects  the  vhole 
sjrsteoi.  It  leaTes  behind  it  great  weakness,  and  unfits  me  for 
labour. 

"  Your  work  on  PalestiDe  is  receive  in  all  circles  with  the 
universal  approbation  which  it  deserrea.  But  what  say  you  to 
the  fact  of  its  bang  prohibited  in  Austria  1  Or,  at  least,  it  is  not 
pomitted  to  be  advertised.'  Roediger's  review  of  it  in  ibe.31lge- 
merne  Literahtr-Zeituttg  you  will  have  seen.  The  important  use 
I  make  of  the  work,  yon  will  have  noticed  already  in  the  copy  of 
the  mantiat  Lexicon.  Veiy  seldom  have  I  been  able  to  add  a  re- 
marie  or  a  OHiiecture;  as  in  the  case  of  RamaL' 

"  Write  to  me  soon ;  and  I  hope  your  letter  may  acknowledge 
dte  arriTal  of  the  fiist  package  of  the  revised  copy. 

Yours, 

Gksenidb. 


n.  NOKDHEIMEB. 

We  turn  now  from  the  contemplation  of  a  veteran  aud  master, 
gcme  down  to  the  grave  in  fulness  of  years,  of  labours,  and  of  fame, 
to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  a  fellow  labourer  in  the  same 
good  work,  who  had  indeed  laid  deep  and  solid  foundations  for  a 
noble  superstructure  of  influence  and  fame,  but  who  was  snatched 
away  in  the  commencement  of  what  promised  to  be  a  distinguished 
career  of  learning  and  usefulness.  Far  less  precocious  than  Gesenius, 
and  far  less  favoured  in  the  privileges  of  early  education,  there  nere 
nevertheless  circumstances  in  his  very  training  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character,  which  gave  him  immense  advantages  as  a 
Hebrew  philologist,  and  aSbrded  evidence  of  a  power  and  determi- 
nation to  improve  these  advantages  to  the  utmost.     The  records  of 

'  See  No.  T.  of  thU  work,  p.  157,  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher  did  not 

Thia  BtatemeDt  apeare  to  have  been  appear  uotil  after  the  date  of  Qe- 

unlbiinded.    Eopiiar  or  Vienna,  in  aenius'  letter,  viz.  in  the  number  for 

a  letter  daied  at  Rome  February  22,  ApriL  May,  June.  1842. 

1843,  unya  on  thia  point ;  "The  re-  "  This  pHrtioular  conjectnre  wai 

mark  of  Geeeniud  probaUy  reals  lui  uaforLuDBte  onej   see  No.  I.  of 

OD  a  political  lie  of  eome  uewepaper  this  work,  p.  204. 
editor."    The  review  oTOlabauaen 
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his  life  are  voy  few ;  aad  for  tbe  fbllowii^  notices  up  to  the  time 
of  bis  departure  for  tbe  new  worid,  I  am  indebted  to  a  manuscript 
drawn  up  by  a  friend  and  fellow-student  of  bis  at  the  UoiTeiaity  <tf 
Munich,  who  too  bas  followed  bis  example  in  mijdog  this  eoun^ 
tiy  bis  boDK. 

Isaac  Nordbeimer  was  bora  of  Jewidi  parents  at  Memeladori,  b 
village  not  far  distant  from  £rlaiigeB,  betwem  Nuremberg  aitd 
Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1809 ;  and  died  as  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  wienlal  lai^uages  in  New-York,  Nor.  3d,  1843, 
aged  tbirty>lbree  years.  He  received  the  rudimeots  of  bis  educatioa  at 
the  school  belonging  to  tbe  Jewidi  commuiuty  of  bis  native  place. 
Theae  Jewish  elementary  ecbools  were  at  that  time,  throughout 
Germany,  in  a  veiy  low  condition ;  depending  solely  for  si^port 
upon  tbe  Jews  themselves,  and  without  aid  or  oversight  from  tbe 
state.  At  tbe  present  day,  most  of  tbe  govemmeots  exercise  at 
leastsomesuperviaon  over  these  schools;  and  the  Jewish  youOi  ar^ 
in  general,  permitted  to  enjoy  tbe  same  instruction  as  othns  in  all 
public  institutioiis.  In  some  of  the  German  states,  indeed,  it  is  by 
law  made  obligatory  upon  Israelitish  parents,  as  upon  all  otbera,  to 
send  th«r  children  to  tbe  public  schools ;  and  then  their  own  scboob 
are  confined,  diiefly,  to  imparting  instruction  in  religion  and  tbe 
Hebrew  tongue. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Nordbeimer,  a  quiet  tradesman, 
possessed  a  good  knowlet^e  of  the  Hebrew,  and  had  a  high  vene> 
ration  for  that  language.  It  was  natural  on  his  part,  to  wish  th^ 
bis  first-bom  grandson,  for  whom  he  ever  cherished  a  peculiar  aSec- 
tion,  might  become  a  learned  Rabbi,  a  holy  man  of  God ;  and  k 
became  bis  favourite  occupation  to  instruct  the  lively  and  perhaps 
roguish  boy  in  the  sacred  tongue.  This  made  a  strong  impression  oa 
his  young  mind ;  and  be  was  afterwards  accusiomed  to  look  back 
with  gratitude  upon  this  labour  of  love  on  the  part  of  his  grandfather. 
He  received  at  the  same  time  private  instructiDn  from  a  learned  Jeir 
reading  in  the  place.  His  progress  in  Hebrew  was  so  rapid,  that 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  it  was  thoogfat  advisable  to  procure  for  lum 
higher  advantages;  and  he  was  sent  to  a  learned  Rabbi  at 
Burgbreppach,  a  small  town  about  ten  English  miles  distaoL 
Here  be  remuned  two  yean;  and  hia  acquisttiotts  in  Hebrew 
learning  were  such  as  to  exdte  surpiiae  aud  admiration  in  Ua 
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te&cher  aod  fiienda.  He  waa  now  regarded  as  sufficiently  prepa- 
red, 1o  be  initiated  into  the  profonnder  studies  of  modern  Jewish 
learning,  embracing  the  mysteries  of  the  Talmud  and  the  whole 
drcle  of  Rabbinic  interpretatioD  and  pfailoaophic  speculation. 

At  this  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish  schools  of  modem 
times  was  at  Prcssburg,  on  the  Danube,  just  within  the  borden  of 
Hungary.  Here  taught  Moses  Szofar,  pertiaps  the  most  renowned 
Talmudist  of  his  day ;  and  gathered  around  bim  a  numerous  circle 
both  of  Hungarian  and  foreign  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  and  leanung  of  the  Talmud.  Nordhdmer's  fami^ 
fKends,  including  both  bia  grandparents  and  a  paternal  uncle,  were 
DOff  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  Rabbi,  that 
oei&er  the  want  of  means  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  nor  the 
remoteness  of  the  school,  presented  any  obstacle  to  his  taking  up 
bis  residence  at  Pressburg.  The  want  of  means  was  in  part 
supplied  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  a  man  of  property,  but 
accounted  avaricious;  and  the  other  difficulties  were  speedily 
surmounted,  through  tbe  advice  and  example  of  a  somewhat  older 
relative  from  the  same  place,  who  had  already  been  for  some  time 
in  Pressbui^;  and  by  the  ardour  and  decision  of  the  youth  himself, 
thiistiDg  for  instruction  and  longing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
Tcnerated  master. 

The  long  journey  from  Kuremberg  to  Pressburg  was  made 
by  Nordhnmer,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  alone,  partly  on  foot 
and  partly  in  the  public  conveyances.  In  Pressburg  he  met  with 
the  kindest  reception,  and  strong  encouragement  from  Rabbi  Moses 
Szofar ;  to  whom,  even  during  his  fiist  virit,  the  talents  and  unusual  , 
acquisitions  of  the  pupil  were  a  stronger  recommendation  than  any 
letters  or  testimonials.  His  relative  above  mentioned,  Lebrecht, 
now  in  Berlin,  and  well  known  to  Hebrew  scholars  as  tbe  recent 
editor  of  Kimchi,  interested  himself  for  him,  and  afforded  him  great 
aid  in  his  first  entrance  upon  tbe  study  of  the  Talmud. 

The  Rabbinic  schools  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Ca- 
tholic seminaries  or  oinvent  schools  of  southern  Germany ;  in 
which  a  severe  and  stem  discipline,  a  remnant  of  the  former  rules 
of  tbe  religious  orders,  shuts  out  the  pupils  from  all  intercourse 
with  public  and  social  Hfe.  No  wonder  that  the  severity  of  the 
system  should  lead  In  some  cases  to  secret  excesses ;  and  in  othen, 
30 
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tnRftei-lifettoanoppanteextiaDe.  lo  like  nuuuwr,  the  life  udfii> 
dpline  of  the  fatiAarun  in  the  yctActuA,  tkttt  IB,  of  the  pi^ib  it  dw 
Babtujuc  institute,  are  described  w  being  in  die  highest  d^ree  of  a 
aimilaz  character.  This  arises,  howerer,  not  so  mach  fnuD  bbj 
pontive  and  strict  sqierrision  over  the  actioni  and  studies  of  tha 
pupils,  as  from  the  peculiar  chaiacter  of  the  inatitutioB  itself  and 
the  method  of  study  pursued ;  vhich  necessarily  bind  the  pufnls  a* 
with  a  spell  to  their  own  circle,  icithia  which  the  nature  of  their 
relations  and  also  ancient  custom  bear  stem  rule,  and  out  ofviach 
no  one  feels  bimeelf  induced  or  invited  to  pass,  although  no  positiTe 
rule  exists  to  prohibit  such  a  step.  TV  pupils  Ure  together  in 
more  or  less  immediate  connexion  one  with  another ;  and  the  study 
vhich  is  to  be  the  great  object  of  their  lives,  not  only  isolates 
them  from  the  world  and  from  all  the  closer  and  wamer  relatiooa 
of  practical  and  social  life,  but  also  draws  them  into  Toluntaij 
subjection  to  rules  and  restraints,  which  its  enormous  difficulties  and 
the  long  established  method  of  instruction  render  iitsarmountable. 
The  interpreting  Rabbi,  who  has  embraced  in  his  vast  memoiy  the 
whole  learning  of  the  Talmud,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  over- 
flows with  thousands  of  combinationB  suggested  by  the  shrewdness 
fulness,  and  subtUty  of  his  mind,  which  he  puts  forth  as  the  ezpe- 
ation  and  illustration  of  the  text,  in  questions  and  siHnetimes  an- 
swers given  by  himself,  and  delivers  them  orally  to  the  keen  and 
strained  attention  of  his  pupils.  The  idea  of  any  generalization,  the 
laying  down  of  any  scientific  principles,  or  even  of  compendious  roles 
and  their  eiceptioos,  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  this  department  of 
knowledge.  It  is  still  an  endless  casuistiy,  that  now  as  of  old 
forms  the  basis  of  this  study ;  and  which  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  a 
keen  and  intelligent  master,  causes  the  higher  worth  of  system  and 
adentific  method  to  be  the  less  misaed.  Overwhelmed  with  the 
endless  host  of  critical  and  shrewd  remarks  and  apothegmB,  the 
pupils  have  enough  to  do,  to  recall  and  fii  these  in  m^noiy ;  to 
examine  and  compare  them  with  the  text ;  to  seek  out  and  marfc 
the  parallel  passages;  to  prepare  themselves  to  read  and  inter]H«t, 
and  also  to  ask  questions  and  give  answers,  and  the  like.  Th^ 
^end  a  great  part  of  the  time,  however,  in  discussions  among 
themselves,  iiregular  perhaps,  but  long  continued  and  lively. 
Without  a  certain  degree  of  keenness,  quickness  of  coaifitehensitHi, 
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k  lirdy  laatginition,  and  a  good  memory,  it  is  easj  to  se«  tliat  lit- 
de  frmt  would  spring  up  from  such  exerdses  ;  nor  indeed  in  an]* 
case,  without  an  entire  derotion  1o  this  study.  When,  then,  on  the 
one  faand,  we  re|^rd  the  coostnt  and  strong  ezatement  given  bj 
Ae  teadier,  and  the  fulness  and  keenness  of  bis  dialectics ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  influence  of  these  discussions  among  the  pupils  to 
indtice  study  and  invesCigation  for  themselves ;  it  is  easy  to  per* 
core,  how  in  this  way  the  Badtarim  may  readily  fell  into  the 
most  secluded  and  monastic  mode  of  life,andso  becomedead  to  the 
daims  of  intetcoune  with  society,  and  satisfied  with  grubbing  and 
giDvelling  ID  the  mire  of  interminable  ^teculetion. 

In  his  later  days  of  illness,  Nordbdmer  was  accustomed  not 
mfrequently  to  recur  to  those  times  of  painful  abstinence,  and  weari- 
■nme  oight-watf^higs,  which  he  underwent  during  his  student-life  at 
Prenburg ;  aggravated  too,  in  his  case,  by  many  prirations,  to  whidi 
ke  was  subjected  in  his  external  ctrcumstances.  ORen,  when  he  and 
Us  fellow  pupils  bad  pursued  their  studies  and  discussions  farintothe 
i^fat,  instead:  ^^  retiring  to  bed  and  to  rest,  they  threw  tiiemselves 
npon  the  cold  stone  floor  (or  two  or  three  houta,  in  order  to  be  sure 
oC  not  oreT'Sleeping !  In  these  drcumstances  of  self-imposed  suf- 
fering, N(»dfaeimer  sot^ht,  and  probaUy  with  justice,  the  germs  of 
that  decay,  wbidi  subsequently  broke  down  his  heahh,  and  brought 
him  to  an  early  grave.  Five  years  were  spent  by  him  in  this  spe- 
cies of  banidbment ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  con- 
Mquences  ^uld  be  the  loss  of  all  interest  in  every  other  mode  of 
fife,  and  a  deadness  to  all  those  social  enjoyments,  which  are  fell 
by  otheta  to  be,  in  a  measure,  necessary  to  existence  All  other 
brandies  of  study  were  Detected  and  forgotten ;  and  even  the 
mother-tongue  ranks  into  desuetude  and  is  forgotten.  When  Leb- 
Rcht  afterwards  repaired  to  the  Univeimty  of  Halle,  (as  related  to 
tbe  writer  by  Oesenius,)  he  could  neither  ^eak  nor  write  either  the 
Qerman  or  the  Latin ;  and  had,  indeed,  no  language  except  the 
Rabbinic  So  it  was  in  some  d^pree  with  Nordheimer ;  though  his 
Milasequent  studies,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  served  in  a 
great  measure  to  oUiterate  the  traces  of  this  early  influence. 

In  the  year  18S8,  at  the  i^e  of  nineteen  yean,  he  returned  home 
firom  Presshurg,  fally  fnrmahed  with  the  whole  stock  of  Talmudic 
lore,  and  with  all  tbe  leaning  held  to  be  neceflsary  for  a  Jewish 
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Rabtu.  Id  recent  times,  however,  tbe  prtctke  bu  aiueo  in  Gcr- 
nuy,  of  requiring  ib  the  case  of  Jewish  public  teachera  also  soem 
aoquaintance  with  clasacal  literature,  and  with  the  outlines  of  theo- 
1<^  and  philosophy.  Several  of  tbe  largei  German  states,  indeed, 
have  instituted  public  examinatiiHis  in  this  bdalf ;  and  it  has  ther^ 
fore  become  usual  for  Jewish,  as  well  m  Christian  theologians,  to 
go  through  a  course  of  study  both  at  the  Oymaasium,  and  aflerwards 
at  tbe  Univecuty.  In  accordance  with  this  practice,  so  oHisonant 
to  his  owD  denres,  Nordheimer  now  entered  himself  at  the  Gym- 
naaum  of  Wurzbui^;  and  for  two  yean  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  tbe  clasncs,  along  with  his  mother-tongue.  This  last  he 
also  pursued  with  ardour  undn  private  inatnintion ;  giving  lessons 
in  Hebrew  in  exchange.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  trat»- 
ferred  to  the  University  of  Wiirzbuig,  where  be  gave  himself  chief- 
ly to  philosophical  studies.  Here,  led  on  by  the  lectures  of  distin- 
guished professais  to  wider  and  nobler  views ;  incited  by  iotercoune 
with  fellow-students  in  the  different  faculties;  and  introduced  into 
the  Eodety  of  ntany  intelligent  families  in  tbe  city ;  he  began  to  I^ 
off  the  shell  of  his  former  Rabbinic  discipline,  and  to  let  bis  heart 
expand  in  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  of  higher  and  Gteer  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  His  pecuniary  means  were  still  extremely  lim- 
ited; and  although  he  found  generous  protectors,  yet  he  was  led 
to  practise,  both  from  necessity  and  by  system,  the  strictest  econo- 
my. How  many  are  the  distinguished  men  of  whom  this  has  beat 
tbe  lot! 

In  the  year  1832  Nordheimer  left  WQrzburg,  and  went  to  ctxn- 
plete  bis  studies  at  the  metropolitan  University  of  Mooich.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  with  fresh  ardour;  incited  by  the 
instructive  lectures  of  distinguished  men,  like  Scbelling,  Schubert, 
Olcen,  mid  others.  He  took  part  likewise  in  foumfing  a  philoso- 
phic-theo](^ca]  Society  among  the  students;  before  which  papers 
regularly  and  fully  prepared  were  to  be  read,  and  also  oral  discos- 
aoiis  to  be  behL  Tbe  society  was  opeaed  with  an  appropriate 
address  from  Nordheimer.  Here,  too,  in  Munich,  be  first  b^an 
tbe  study  of  the  Oriental  or  Semitic  languages,  for  which  his  vei^ 
nacular  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  gave  him  immense  facilities 
He  also  pursued  to  some  extent  the  study  of  tbe  Saitscrit  la  all 
Ibcse  be  was  mainly  bis  own  guide;  receiving,  however,  occaMooM 
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tad  £rom  die  academical  lectures,  and  e9pecia}Ij  fhnt  oae  at  the 
academic  iBstructora,  vho  bad  become  bis  fHend.  Thaw  pwaifc 
neceanrily  brought  him  in  contact  with  modern  oriental  philology; 
Mid  thus  reacted  upou  his  own  mind  in  respect  to  Ae  Hebrew. 
He  now  accordingly  turned  bis  attention  to  the  scientific  phikdogy  ni 
that  langoage,  as  developed  in  the  works  of  Gesenins  and  £waU. 
As  a  means  of  sappoit,  be  likewise  gare  prirate  instruction  in  the 
Hebrew.  His  residence  at  Munich,  in  the  nninlemipted  pursuit  of 
chosen  studies,  and  in  the  delights  of  select  social  intercourse,  be 
was  accustomed  to  look  back  upon  with  great  satisfaction;  tboagh, 
in  after  Gfe,  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  regret,  that  he  had  not  there 
devoted  hia  attention  more  exclnsirely  to  oriental  philology. 

The  paternal  grandfather,  wbo«e  wishes  bad  exercised  so  great 
an  influence  in  fixing  Nordfaeimer's  plan  of  life,  died  during  faii 
residence  in  Pressburg.  His  own  religious  feelings  also,  on  tbe 
one  hand,  were  too  deep  to  permit  him  to  assent  to  tbe  tissoe  of 
orinute  and  often  absurd  ceremonial  observances,  which  impose 
upon  tbe  Rabin  a  life  (^  wearisome  constraint;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  too  conscientious  and  bigh-minded  to  proieas  a  faith 
n  these  obserrances,  which  he  did  not  feel.  From  all  these  eii>- 
cmnstances,  tbe  plan  of  derating  himself  to  the  office  of  a  Rab^ 
had  long  become  unsettled ;  although  no  other  definite  tOorse  of 
life  had  as  yet  suggested  itself.  At  this  time  two  American  pu^li» 
one  of  them  a  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Grimke  of  Charleston,  S.  0. 
who  had,  in  1833,  taken  private  lessons  of  him,  and  knew  his 
worth,  invited  bim  to  emigrate  to  Ae  United  States ;  antiupatbg 
ttiat,  by  the  aid  of  friends  in  Charleston,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  employment  and  ample  support  in  that 
qnarter  of  tbe  conntry.  To  this  invitation  he  lent  a  willing  ear 
and  was  strengthened  in  bis  decbion  by  tbe  advice  of  various 
ftienib  in  Munich,  especially  that  of  Professor  Judah  d*AllemaDd, 
who  bad  spent  many  years  in  London,  where  he  was  the  editor  of 
•B  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Nordheimer  therefore  took  his 
degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Munich  in  the  autumn  of 
1834,  and  afterwards  sustained  fro  forma  tbe  public  examinatioo 
yeqnired  of  JewiA  tbeoh^ans.  In  tbe  montti  of  May,  183B, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  family,  he  left  his  binne  fat  Hamburg, 
in  order  to  embark  for  New-York. 
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ThuB  hr  tiiie  maDOKript  of  which  I  have  been  penutted  to 
mike  use;  and  which  I  have  ererywhere  CMidaised  and  is 
Bsreral  places  abridged.  I  hare  dwelt  the  longer  up(»  Nordbeioft- 
er'a  rendence  at  Freesbnrg ;  because  the  character  and  gracral 
ioflueoce  of  the  Rabbinic  schools  upon  the  minds  of  tbe  pupils,  is  pto- 
bably  little  understood  by  most  readns  in  this  country.  Tbe  evenlf 
of  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  may  be  briefly  told. 

He  anived  at  New-York  in  the  summer  of  1835,  with  tbe  in- 
tentimi  of  proceeding  to  Charleston,  where  he  antidpated  the 
efficient  aid  of  Mr.  Grimke  in  tbe  arrangement  of  hie  further  plana. 
But  the  iatelligence  which  fiist  met  him  on  landing,  was  Uie  death 
of  that  gentleman ;  and  as  he  therefore  could  do  liHiger  bope  for 
mj  ^>ecific  advantagea  in  Charleston,  he  concluded  to  remab  Jn 
Mew- York.  He  became  acquainted  with  sereral  Hebrew  families ; 
and  hia  friends  interested  themselves  to  obtain  for  him  <^portunitieB 
for  giriog  instruction  in  Hebrew.  As  he  became  gradnally  known 
to  the  clergy  and  scholars  of  the  city,  tbe  gentleness  of  his  char* 
acter  and  bis  acknowledged  learning  were  highly  appreciated,  and 
procured  for  him  universal  reelect  In  the  following  winter  be  r^ 
ceived  from  tbe  Univeraty  of  the  raty  of  New-York  the  nominal 
if^intment  of  Professor  of  the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages, 
and  acl^  Professor  of  Hebrew.  With  this  appointment  then 
were  connected  no  specific  duties  and  no  salary ;  but  it  serred  to 
make  bun  more  widely  known,  and  gave  a  pubbc  sanotioa  and 
urthority  to  bis  course  as  an  instructor,  which  in  a  certain  degree 
might  help  to  increase  the  con&dence  of  his  private  pi^ils  and  en- 
la^  tb^r  number.  He  took  rooon  in  the  noble  edifice  of  tbe 
University ;  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  several  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1836  Nordheimer  spent  some  time  in  New 
Haven,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew  to  tbe  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  connected  with  Yale  Collie.  Similar  viails 
lo  the  same  place  and  for  the  same  object,  were  made  during  the 
two  followii^  summers.  In  the  same  sammer,  1836,  he  also  made 
tbe  acquuntaace  of  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  'afterwards  able  to  render 
him  much  valuable  assistance.  This  gentleman  had  been  bred  a 
printer ;  and  while  pursuing  his  trade  had  already  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Hebrew,  German,  and  several  other 
modem  languages.  He  now  entered  with  Nwdbeimer  upon  a  oourae 
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of  iiiBtmetioD  and  r«Hfiiig  ia  Arabic ;  bong  itill  oceapied  during 
tbe  dajr  as  a  proof-reeder.  The  idea  waa  early  invested,  of  prc- 
{wiii^  together  a  Dew  Arabic  Orammar  f«  foture  pubHcatiw,  md 
a  proq>ectiis  was  iamed  aecording^.  But,  on  farther  conmdcratioD, 
.  tbe  plan  wu  changed,  and  the  Hebrew  Qrammar  was  taken  up, 
die  mannscript  of  which  waa  written  out  from  Nordhamer'B  sketches 
and  dictation ;  he  not  b«ng  mfficiently  at  borne  in  the  E^lish  lan- 
gmge  to  pr^Mtre  tbe  work  hioMelf.  ' 

It  was  in  March  1837,  that  the  writer  fint  had  tbe  pleasure  of 
making  NordbeiiDer's  acquuntance.  I  was  struck  at  once  witti 
tbe  frankness  and  amplicity  of  his  manners,  the  gentleness  and 
sboeri^  of  his  diaracta-,  and  his  perfect  fcmiliari^  with  tbe  He- 
brew, coupled  with  an  enUiusiasm  regulated  by  sound  principles. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  lud  before  me  the  first  portion  of  his  manu- 
script Grammar;  in  which  I  could  not  but  recognise  that  method 
and  fulness  and  cleaniesB  of  illustration,  which  has  since  been  uni- 
vcfsally  acknowledged.  Our  acquaintance  was  soon  intnmpted 
by  my  departure  in  July  from  the  country,  and  subsequent  absence 
of  nearly  three  and  a  half  years.  About  the  same  time  he  repaired 
to  New  HsTen ;  and  there  the  manuscript  was  revised,  and  the 
Grammar  pot  to  press,  with  the  continued  aid  of  Mr.  Turner  both  in 
tbe  rerison  and  the  printing.  The  first  pert  was  issued  in  Sept- 
1837 }  and  the  whole  Tolume  in  Feb.  1838.  This  was  followed 
by  a  Qraounatical  Analysis  of  select  portions  of  Scripture,  or  a 
Cbrcfltomathy,  published  in  Not.  1838. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838,  in  consequence  of  the  writer's  prolonged 
Icare  of  absence  from  his  statioa  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New-York,  the  charge  of  tbe  elementary  Hebrew  depart- 
ment in  that  Seminary,  was  committed  to  Dr.  Nordheimer ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  until  almost  tbe  last  day  of  hia  life,  he  con- 
tinued to  give  regular  instruction  in  Hebrew  to  the  classes,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Directors  and 
Facol^,  and  the  nnwavering  reqtect  and  affection  of  the  students. 
li»  still  gave  likewise  private  lessmia  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac ; 
and  laboured  in  the  preparation  of  the  second  volume,  or  syntax, 
of  his  Grammar.  This  last  was  published  in  Jan.  1841 ;  and  a 
second  and  corrected  edition  of  tbe  first  volume  was  completed  in 
Oct  1843,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
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After  the  pnbGcatkm  of  his  GrammM-,  Nofdbeimer  taracd  Vm 
attentioii  to  the  preparatkni  of  a- Hebrew  CoooordftncB;  still  amv 
cntcd  mtU  tSi.  Turner.  The  onginal  vnk  of  BuxtcHf  had  be- 
«<»iie  very  rare ;  aod  the  recent  rerisun  of  it  by  Fiitnt  had  rendep- 
ed  it  more  bulky  and  unwieldy,  witboutacorre^XAding  improw- 
meet  in  its  character.  The  first  number  of  NoHheimer's  CoDcord- 
Snce  wu  pubfished  early  in  the  sprii^  of  ^43 ;  and  may  be  pio- 
Doanced,  without  hentation,  as  to  type,  paper,  and  ammgement, 
one  of  die  most  beautiful  Hebrew  works  ever  printed.  It  certainly 
eSbilnts  a  much  greater  improTement  upon  FQnt,  tl>an  FOrat  don 
opon  Bdxtorf;  and  when  we  take  also  into  accotrntits  more  coo- 
Tcnient  form  and  more  reasonable  piice,  one  cannot  but  anticipale 
fin-  it  a  wide  circulation.  Tkere  would  be  reason  for  great  regret, 
•faonld  there  be  danger  of  its  being  broken  off.  Tbe  preparationa 
for  ooopleting  it  are  all  in  Mr.  Turner's  hands ,-  and  be  is  moat 
ftbandantly  capable  of  carrying  it  through,  aeeorcEBg  to  the  plan  »id 
in  die  qnrit  of  his  lamented  associate. 

Xordbeimer  had  abo  plans  for  tbe  fhtive  publication  of  Gran^ 
Bars  of  the  Aralnc,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  tongues;  tbe  nanoaaipts 
•f  which  remain  incomplete.' 

Besides  these  separate  works,  Nordhomer  fnrnisbed  dao  aevei^ 
al  articles  for  periodical  Journals.  The  following  is  a  list  of  most 
of  these: 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastes,  translated  ftomNordheimer^ 
manuscript  by  Mr.  Tumet ;  strictly  an  Introductioa  to  the  Book  of 
Eeclesiastes.     Biblical  Repositoiy,  July  1838. 

9.  Review  of  F&rst's  Concordance,  in  the  Princeton  Beriew, 
Joly  ie3». 

3.  The  Talmnd  and  the  Rabbies;  Biblical  Repository,  Oct.  1639. 

4,  llie  Rabbles  and  their  I^teratarej  espedally  the  Persiaa 
6  chools;  Biblical  Repository,  July  1841. 

■  ThsfoUowiDg'areaBiongthemaouMr^leftbfDrNu-dheiiner:— 
C^Mld.  tmd  SyrimAe  OrammtUik.    Id  Germui. 
ArabUche  Sprachlehre.    Geroiftn, 

JroMs  Orammar.  A  TranflatioD  and  snnliBeatton  of  die  preeadin^ 
Dot  Buck  Kokelelh. '  bOroAaetioa,  TraiufatiBB,  and  ComnieDlary,  m 
OeniiBa. 

Monuaorfpt  for  the  Hebrew  Coacordsnae ;  iaeomriete. 
Pbiloaoptueal  Duquiaitiaaa  on  varioai  topiMi  in  QwmD. 
Pbiltdogical  Memoranda,  etc 
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6.  Od  the  Helffew  Article,  in  reply  to  inquiries  hy  Prof.  Staart ; 
blical  RqxMdtory,  Oct  1841. 
Even  before  his  arrival  in  this  country,  the  health  of  Nordhei- 
mer  was  infinn ;  and  in  his  later  years,  a  chronic  disease  was  gradu- 
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inspired  all  wbo  met  faim,^tb  entire  oonfidcDce.  That  he  waa  kind, 
gentle,  and  amiable,  all  know;  that  he  waslearaediSagacious,  and 
laborioos,  his  works  testifj.  Especially  wai  his  heart  erer  open  to 
fte  claims  of  those  who  were  is  any  way  dependent  on  him.  He  waa 
tfie  hope  and  stay  of  Ids  family  j  and  is  understood  to  hare  maiDly 
supported  his  pareots,  and  educated  a  brother  in  Gennany.  At  h^ 
iofltance,  three  youiger  bx>then  and  a  «ater  followed  1^  to  tins 
oomrtiy ;  and  fiir  them  be  cared  and  provided  with  a  (atber's  lore. 
He  cane  among  as  a  few  short  yean  ago,  a  stranger  to  oar  man- 
ners and  our  lanpiage ;  and  now  he  is  bewailed  by  very  many 
bearta,  as  a  sdtolar,  an  instructor,  a  colleague,  a  sincere  and  chcr- 
Uwd  friend ! 

It  required  no  ordinary  kive  for  truth  and  sinence,  and  no  isdi- 
nary  strength  of  character,  to  do  what  Nordheimer  accomplished; 
to  lx«ak  away  from  the  trammels  and  fetters  of  bis  Rabbinic  edu- 
cation ;  from  that  nightmare  of  Talmndic  abaordity,  whidi  for  five 
years  crushed  his  spirit ;  and  leam  to  more  freely  and  rejoicingly 
in  the  fields  of  free  inquiry  and  sdenti6c  inveatigation.  What  he 
had  thus  done  was  the  highest  and  noblest  pledge,  that,  bad  his 
lifi;  been  spared,  be  would  have  coDtinued  to  reap  rich  harvesto  ia 
the  field  he  had  so  thtmnighly  and  honourably  tilled. 
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vn. 

THE  WORKS  OF  PEB8IDENT  EDWAEDS.' 


To  nodertake,  at  the  preoent  day  and  in  thia  country,  to  apeak  in  com- 
DwndalioD  of  Edmrds  and  fail  vritings,  would  be  to  bold  up  a  candle  to 
the  son.  Tbe  country  pastor  in  hia  then  retired  vdley,  the  Indian  nuaaion- 
wy,  labouring  under  "  a  low  tide  of  apirits,"  often  eonacioua  "ofchildtah 
weakneaa,"  and  spending  thirteen  or  fourteen  honra  of  each  day  in  hia 
fanmble  study,  aeot  forth  neverthelesa  siieaily,  from  the  walla  of  that 
atody,  unpretending  treatiaca,  which  knocked  at  the  door  ofeveryman'! 
intellect  and  heart,  and  would  be  read,  and  would  not  be  forgotten.  That 
paotor  and  misaiooary  has  eoitamped  hta  marit  upon  his  own  age  and 
upon  the  generations  that  shall  come  aAer  him.  If  Bacon  and  Newton 
and  Locke  may  be  regarded  aa  having  changed  the  current  of  hujnaa 
thought,  and  turned  It  into  new  channeli ;  even  so  Edwards.  And  nutre 
Aantheyj  beeauae  it  was  hia  nobler  theme  todevelopetherelatioosia 
iriiieh  man  atanda  to  his  Maker ;  and  his  high  aim, '  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.'    In  this  conaeerated  field,  he  ia  the  mighty  maater. 

Although  Edwards  died  in  A.  D.  175S,  and  hia  writinga  were  already 
qvead  throughout  the  world,  yet  for  fifty  years  no  collection  of  them  was 
made  in  thia  country.  At  length  ia  1806-9  the  Worcester  edition,  ao 
called,  waa  publiahed  in  eight  volumes  Svo,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Auatin  D.  D.  of  that  place.  This  became  and  haa  remained  the 
atandard  edition.  In  1830  another  edition  Vas  publiahed  by  the  Rev.  S. 
E.  Dwight,  in  ten  volumee  Bvo.  with  a  new  biography,  containing  eitracta 
from  the  diary  and  papers  of  EdvrardB  not  before  printed.  An  edition 
qipeared  ia  England  on  aiereo^pe  plates  in  1834,  in  two  large  volumea 
in  amall  type.  The  editor  of  it  profeaaea  lo  hovo  followed  mainly  the 
Worceater  edition,  idiich  (he  t^yt)  "  is  regarded  in  the  United  Slatea  a* 
the  only  one  entitled  to  confidence ;"  but  he  introduced  alao  the  new  ex- 
traeta  given  by  Dwight,  and  likewise  some  small  treatises  before  pub- 
IWied,  but  not  inaerted  by  Dr.  Austin.  It  needs  however  but  a  alight 
eonpaiiMHt  of  this  with  the  Worceatei  edition,  to  perceive  that  lihertiea 
bftvebeenoocaaiooally  taken  with  the  language;  which,  although  aome 
may  coQDt  them  improvements,  are  nevertheleaa  not  irtiat  Edwarda  wrote. 

*  Tlu  Worlu  ^  Prttidnt  Bi-  %abU  adHtiont  and  a  mpimu  Otntral 
wmrit,  (s  Four  Votimut.  J  rtprinl  ludiz.  Naw  Toik  :  J.  Lraritt  and 
^wi  tic  nVMittr  fdilian,  vttit  «a{-      J.  F.  Trow.     1843. 
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'  The  publication  before  as  is  a  careful  reprint  of  the  Worce«ter  edition, 
with  imporliiQt  additioiu.  Il  is  ia  four  nioderais  volumes  8vo.  od  lei-ge 
fair  type  andgood  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  sheep  or  cloth.  It  isalao 
stereotyped;  and  copies  therefore  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  and 
el  a  reasonable  price.  The  order  of  the  treatisea  in  (he  former  edition 
bu  in  some  caees  been  changed,  in  order  to  bring  works  of  the  same 
character  together  in  one  volume.  Thus  the  great  metaphysical  (reatiaei 
are  comprised  in  the  second  volume ;  while  the  fourth  is  occupied  by  the 
•ermons.  In  this  way,  should  there  hereafter  be  a  demand  for  any  of 
the  volumes  separately,  they  can  be  so  furnished.  But  the  distinguiili- 
injf  feature  of  (his  edition,  and  one  which  gives  it  a  value  above  all 
otbera,  is  its  extensive  General  Index.  This  supplies  a  want,  which  bai 
long  been  felt,  but  which  no  one  heretofore  has  ever  undertaken  to 
remedy. 

It  is  right  to  congratulate  the  religious  public,  that  they  now  have 
access  to  the  works  of  this  greatest  of  American  divines,  in  a  form  so 
cheap,  BO  conveniepi,  and  so  permanent  This  edition  cannot  but  take 
ita  place  for  generations  to  come  as  the  standard  copy.  Clergymen  and 
laymen  may  now  have  the  whole  works  of  Edwards,  as  readily  as  they 
have  other  books.  Would  they  hut  also  read  them,  and  spread  them  far 
and  wide ;  and  so  best  counteract  the  tendencies  of  the  cheap  and  trashy 
reading  of  the  present  day!  Edwards  was  a  missionary;  and  what 
should  binder  liberal  men,  or  a  liberal  man,  from  placing  a  copy  of  bis 
works  in  the  banclB  of  every  missionary  who  has  gone  forth  from  this 
land,  either  to  foreign  climes  or  to  our  own  far  west?  How  would  thus 
his  mighty  influence  be  spread  abroad,  and  act  with  still  more  directness 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  world ! 

The  following  pieces,  not  in  the  Worcester  edition,  are  contained  in 
the  present  copy : 

1.  Distinguishing  marks  of  a  work  of  the  SpiriL 

2.  God's  Moral  Government,  a  Future  State,  and  the  Immortali^ 
of  the  8ouL 

3.  The  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Satisfaction  for  Sin. 

4.  Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

5.  Endless  Punishment  of  (hose  who  die  impenitent. 

6.  Fourteen  Sermons. 
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I. 

THE  JEWISH  WAR  UNDER  TRAJAN  AND  HADRIAN. 

tjf.  MnEKTBB,  Itle  Biahop  ofCapaiilittgea.    TrBulaled  ftom  tbs  Germui,  by 
W.  WiDDKK  TcRniB.InBtnJctorin  the  UoiooTbeologicil  Seminary, N,  ¥. 

[Thb  foUoniDglreaiiBe  of  the  I&te  Bishop  Mtlnter,  is  intended  to  throw 
light  ap«n  a  subject,  on  which,  so  far  u  I  bnov,  there  exiata  do  work  In 
ike  Eogliah  language.  It  collecia  and  embodiea  all  the  fragmentary 
naticea  relating  to  a  dark  ;et  inlerealing  portion  of  Jeniah  hiatory ; — a 
portion,  too,  having,  Be  it  aeeme  to  ine,  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
right  interpretation  ofihoae  prophecies  of  our  Lord,  which  are  oflen  aup- 
poaed  lo  refer  aolely  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Had  we  the  same 
minute  and  vivid  picture  of  the  extent  and  horrora  of  thia  last  tragedy  of 
the  Jewirii  •tate  and  people,  which  ia  preaented  to  oe  by  Joeephua  in  n- 
gwd  lo  the  aiege  and  downfall  of  the  Holy  City,  it  may  be  doubted, 
wheUier  the  intereat  and  historical  importance  of  that  final  overthrow 
would  not  be  found  to  equal,  or  even  lo  surpass,  that  of  the  antecedent 
cataitrophe.  The  bearing  of  these  events  upon  the  prophetic  declara- 
tiong  above  alluded  to,  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  the  present  Number. 
The  article'  has  been  tranelaled,  at  my  requeat  and  with  great  accuracy, 
by  my  friend  and  col  league,  Mr.  W.W.  Turner;  and  will  at  least  help  to 
fill  out  a  chasm  in  the  literature  of  our  Hiatorical  Theology. — EniToa-l 

Intbdduction. 
The  protracted  and  bloody  war  carried  on  t>j  the  Jews  and  Romans 
under  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  is  a  subject  which  has  not 
;et  been  saffidently  explained.  Yet  it  is  not  only  of  great  import- 
ance to  Jewish  and  to  tbe  earliest  church  history,  but  must  also 
very  math  contribute  to  lower  the  opinion  almost  unlrersaUy 
entertained  ot  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  period  &T>m  Nerva  to  Commodus.  For  a  rerolt  repeatedly 
ntppressed  and  erer  breaking  out  anew, — m  which  in  all  proba- 
Mhty  the  whole  Jewish  nation  took  part;  which  sontiQued  eithec 
31 
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openly  or  secretly  through  a  course  of  more  than  twenty  years;  io 
vhich  several  blooming  provinces  were  laid  waste,  many  hundred 
thousands  perished  by  the  sword  and  every  other  disaster  of  war, 
while  countless  numbers  forfeited  their  possessions  and  their  free- 
dom ;  and  whose  after-throes  must  have  extended  through  the  next 
following  ages, — such  a  revolt  can  surely  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  minor  calamities.  Indeed,  the  second  Jewish  war  would  cer- 
tainly not  yield  in  historical  importance  to  the  first,  did  we  possess 
as  correct  an  account  of  its  occurrences  as  Josephus  has  left  us  in 
respect  to  the  former.  As  it  is,  however,  we  can  only  determine 
from  scattered  historical  fragments  as  to  its  extent,  duration,  and 
importance. 

To  collect  and  to  arrange  these  fragments,'is  the  object  I  have 
proposed  to  myself.  A  toilsome  undertaking,  truly.  For  all  the 
notices  are  so  brief,  so  incoherent,  and  not  unfrequently  so  contra- 
dictory, that  one  can  often  only  guess  at  the  connexion ;  and  suc- 
cess even  here,  often  depends  upon  the  fact,  whether  the  writer 
who  treats  of  this  subject  has  acquired  a  true  historical  feeling; 
although  this  again  is  capable  of  eaaly  leading  into  error.  The 
most  connected  account  is  afforded  us  by  Xiphilin's  extract  from  the 
sixly-eighth  and  sixty-ninth  books  of  Dion  Cassias,  and  by  Eusebaos 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  But  how  brief  is 
even  this !  All  else  must  be  gleaned  from  solitary  intimations  in 
the  remaining  meagre  historical  productions  of  those  times,  the 
chronicles,  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathets.  Ancient  coins  yield  a 
few  spoils ;  of  inscriptions  we  have  only  a  »ngle  one ;  and  the 
notices  scattered  through  the  Jewish  writers — partly  of  a  very 
modern  date — are  of  such  a  quality,  that  at  first  one  must  be  in- 
clined to  pass  ihem  over  altogether;  although  one  afterwards  feeb 
induced  to  consult  them  also,  though  with  great  precaution  and 
circumspectioo,  and  to  make  use  of  them  where  thf^  appear  in  a 
measure  to  supply  chasms,  and  where  the  mutual  agreement  of  au- 
thorities speaks  for  the  truth  of  the  substance  of  what  (hey  states 
If  therefore  there  be  found  in  this  treatise  a  tolerably  ctHnplete  col- 
lection of  what  pagan  and  Christian  writers  have  handed  down  to 
posterity  concerning  this  war,  it  will  be  regarded  as  praiseworthy 
that  I  have  made  use  of  only  such  passages  from  the  Talmud  and 
the  Rabbins  as  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  some  attention.     The 
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modern  writers  that  I  faave  consulted  are  cited  is  the  notes ;  among 
them  I  am  most  indebted  to  Basuage's  History  of  the  Jews.  The 
result  of  the  whole  investigation  still  remains  doubtful ;  for  we  shall 
hardly  ever  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  propose  a  somewhat  proba- 
ble conjecture,  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  connected  course  of 
the  events  of  this  war.  Many  of  its  occurrences  are  indeed  known 
to  us  with  ceitainty ;  bdt  what  was  their  succession  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  what  their  internal  connexion,  remains  to  be  determined 
by  a  more  or  less  successful  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  Jewish  War,  etc 

I.  The  Jewish  war  under  Vespasian  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  ci^  and  temple. 
The  subjugated  nation  had  now  lost  the  centra)  point  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  thus  were  long  deprived  of  the  hope  of  seeing  their  old 
expectations  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  in  the  Holy  City  fiilGIled. 
The  dislike  and  contempt  entertainied  for  them  by  the  Romans  had 
been  greatly  increased ;  and  many  thousands  of  Israelites  who  had 
nm'ived  the  fortune  of  war,  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  placed 
in  the  most  wretched  condition,  and  removed  far  away  from  their 
native  land.  But  this  last  misfortune  happened  to  those  only  who 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors  with  arms  in  tfaeir  hands ;  for 
the  many  Jewish  colooied  which  had  settled  before  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which,  at  least  apparently,  had  kept 
themselves  quiet  during  the  war,  were  not  involved  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  retained  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  and  liberties;  although  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  government  watched  them  with  greater  strictness, 
and  no  longer  favoured  them  in  the  same  degree  as  fonuCTly.  One 
burthen  only  they  were  all  obliged  to  bear.  TTie  yearly  tax  of  two 
drachme,  which  every  Israelite  over  twenty  years  of  age  paid  to 
the  temple  as  long  as  it  stood  in  Jerusalem,'  tbey  were  now  com- 

*  Petri  Zomii  Hiatoria  Fisci  Ju-  cub  laid  inch  a  prohihitioD  on  itie 

daici  aub  imperio  veierum  Roma-  Aaiatic  Jews,  (i.  e.  Ihoge  of  Asia 

norutn,  Alton.   1734.     Already  in  Minor.)  ie  alieeted  by  Cicero,  Orat. 

the  (aler  limes  or  the  Koman  re-  pro  Flacco  c.  67.    The  tax  n  men- 

Sablic,  it  was  eouglit  to  prohibit  the  tioned  al«o  in  the  N.  T.    Matt  xvii. 

ewB  from  paying  the  tax  to  the  24.    It  was  half  a  shekel,  Jewish 

tamide.    That  the  proconsul  Flac-  currency. 
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pelled,  if  they  wisbed  (o  preserve  their  religinus  freedom,  to  pay  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;'  and  to  whnt  immense  sums  this 
tribute,  allhough  not  very  oppressive  to  individuals,  must  have 
amounted,  may  easily  be  imagined  from  the  very  remarkable  popu- 
lousness  of  the  Jew;),  who  certainly  amounted  to  several  millions.' 
Every  one  that  knows  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  their 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  their  bitter  hatred 
against  paganism,  can  imagine  with  what  feelings  they  paid  over 
(his  tax,  held  hitherto  so  sacred,  to  an  impure  idol-tcmple.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  whoever  could,  sought  to  escape  from  it.  Many 
a  one  may  even  have  denied  being  a  Jew,  in  case  he  was  able  to 
obliterate  the  corporeal  marks  of  his  religion  by  a  means  to  which 
St.  Paul  himself  alludes;*  especially  after  the  authorities  began  to 
institute  judicial  investigations,  one  of  which  Suetonius  reports  as 
an  eye-witness.'  The  universal  contempt  entertained  for  this  un- 
happy people,  together  with  the  greediness  of  the  officials  connected 
with  the  revenue,  may  have  given  rise,  under  the  tyrannical  tvHk  of 
Domitian,  to  many  oppressive  acts,  false  accusations,  and  harsh 
exactions  of  the  tribole.  And  this  moved  the  noble  Nerva  to  the 
edict  which,  although  it  did  not  take  off  the  tax,  yet  put  an  end  to 
the  misconduct  that  had  been  practised  in  its  collection ;'  and  was 
r^arded  as  so  benevolent,  that  the  Senate  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  it  by  a  separate  coin,  bearing  the  legend  FISCI 
IVDAICI  CALVMNIA  SVBLATA.'  But  that  the  government 
should  hold  the  Israelites  remaining  in  Palestine  under  a  strict  su- 
pervision, was  very  natural ;  and  it  cannot  be  made  a  matter  of 

'Dion  Caaa.  LXVI.  e.7,  KniiiSjt'  'ICor.  vii.  18.    The  inBtrumeoi 

Ai(/tou  Mfaxpor   iTaxOt),   f oi/f  ta  UBed   Ibr   ttiJB   purpMG  was   called 

ntitQta  airtwr  (&n  nn/uiiilitirnti  x^  u^toffa-ijr^f.     Celsus  de  Medic.  VII. 

XnniriuJ./o;  Aii  nai'  fioj  anoipfniit.  25;    cmiiparc    also  Joeeph.   Antiq. 

SotooJoaephuBdeBelloJud.VlI.e.  X1I.5.  1. 

6,     tfofor  ^)  To>«  inov  S^xor  ohir  *  In  DomiL  c.  12. 

'loi'laini^  ini^aXi.  Svo  di/ax/iaf  )'«».  •  Tlinl  ihe  lax  was  taken  off  at  a 

itTor  xiXti'niv:    aia  naw  (105  (fj  to  Inier  period,  appears  from  Orieen, 

KttiMiiliorf'e"r,ii'>itr^ni/6tn>ni'iii  Epim.  nd  Afriran.   Tom.  1.   Opp. 

T0»  I'  '  hfoaolt'/iaii  "in-  anntiinfi.  ed.   Rueei  p.  28,  Kai  riir  '/oiiAtfM- 

'Michaelia  estimnteB  the  yearly  to    3lSi;ax/ior    ni'tol^     CPm/mfou) 

DoII-tax  at  hnir  a  niillion    or  Rtx-  nlovrruy.     See  aleo  Zorn,  p.  305. 

dollars,  and  the  whole  population  '  EckhelDoctrina  Numor.  Veter. 

at  from  live  to  sis  milliona  of  soula.  VI.  p.  405. 
Zeral.  kl.  Schriflen  III.  p.  447  sq. 
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reproach  to  Domitian,  that,  on  receiviDg  informatioo  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  family  of  David  ibat  were  still  living  there,  be  had 
tiro  relatives  of  Jesus,  .grand-children  of  his  brother  Jacob,  brought 
to  Rome.  He  coDvincetl  himself,  however,  of  their  inuocertce,  and 
let  them  return  to  their  homes  in  peace.' 

II.  Still,  all  the  hopes  of  the  Israelites  for  better  times  had  not 
yet  expired.  They  continued  evermore  to  console  themselves  with 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  Even  supposing  ihat  Theudas^ 
left  no  adherents  behind  him,  ihere  certainly  remained  many  of  the 
party  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  who  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  had 
played  so  conspicuous  and,  for  the  people,  so  fatal  a  pari.*  And 
that  even  the  Alexandrine  Jews  still  flattered  themselves  with  hopes 
for  the  future,  is  probable  from  the  drama  of  the  poet  Ezekiel, 
entitled  the  "Departure  out  of  Egypt,"  of  which  no  inconsiderable 
figments  are  found  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius,*  and 
who  perhaps  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  ;*  while  the  example  of  that  wondrous  deliverance  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  ^yptian  bondage,  was  well  calculated  to  neur- 
it and  keep  alive  the  expectation  of  a  similar  release  from  the 
Roman  sway.  Perhaps,  too,  the  apocryphal  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  period,* 
bad  a  similar  tendency. 

But  oo  the  one  hand,  the  courage  of  the  unhappy  people  waa 
too  much  depressed  by  the  destruction  of  their  capital,  for  tliem  to 
ventare  so  soon  again  on  attempts  for  their  liberation,  the  result 
of  wbidi  could  by  no  means  be  doubtful.     On  the  other  hand,  they 

'  Enaeb.  Hiit  Ecclea.    III.   20.  *  Comp.  Sleph.  Le  Moine  Varia 

Prom  Megeampus.  aacra  p.  336,  who  copnecta  him  with 

'  Acts  V.  36.      Or,  perhaps  more  Barcochba.     Fnbricii    Bibl.    Grse- 

correctty,    the    one    apolien   of  in  ca,  ed.  Harlee,  Tom.  II.  p.  305;  and 

Jovepli.  Antiq.  XX.  5.  11,  and  Eu-  Bichhom  De  Judmarum  re  sceoica 

•eb.H.  E.  II.  II.  p.  10,  in  the  CommentaL  Goitin- 

•  Six  hundred  thnt  comnr.ilted  de-  gens.  Recent  Vol.  II. 

vaatatioDB  ID  Egypt  were  given  up  *  Fabricii  Codex  Pseudepigraph. 


&. 


the  chief  Jkwb  in  Alexandria.    Vet.  Testamenii  p.    519. 
iw  many  may  have  escaped  7  Preface  p.  406.     This   apocrypnal 

Clement.  Alex.  StromnL  1. 23.    work  is  cited  already  by  Origen, 


ed.   Potter  p.  414.     Eueebii  Pnep.  Horoil.  XV.in  Joeuam.  It  may  li     . 

Evang.  IX.  28,  S9.    The  value  of  ever  have  been  afierwarda  intcrpo- 

this  poem  in  an  ffisthctic  point  of  lated  by  a  ChriBliao. 
view  is  very  small 
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were  perhaps  somewhat  tranquiliized  by  the  rooderation  which 
Nerva  exhibited  towards  thera,  and  by  the  mildness  of  the  p[overn- 
nient  of  his  successors.  The  fire,  however,  continued  to  smoulder 
bene.ith  the  ashes;  and  there  needed  only  some  external  stimulus  to 
Accelerate  the  outbreak.  Nerra,  by  his  edict,  had  only  sought  to 
alleviate  the  abuses  that  existed  in  the  requisition  of  the  tax  to 
Jupiter  CapitoHnus.  But  wise  and  philanthropic  as  Trajan  was, 
and  careful  as  he,  and  the  Senate  after  his  example,  were  in  select- 
ing the  governors  of  the  provinces,  it  surpassed  human  powers  to 
hold  in  check  all  the  subordinate  functionaries;  and  many  com- 
plaints never  reached  the  Emperor,  wlio,  involved  in  arduous  wars, 
was  forced  to  be  absent  from  Rome  during  a  great  part  of  bis  reign. 
Add  to  this  the  constantly  increasing  hatred  and  dcom  entertained 
by  the  Romans  for  the  Jews ;  and  it  will  be  easily  comprehended 
how,  by  degrees,  now  that  an  age  had  already  passed  by  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  new  insurrection  was  prepared  and 
ready  to  break  out ;  and  that,  too,  not  at  first  in  Palestine,  where 
the  people  dwelt  in  smaller  numbers,  and  perhaps  also  under  heavier 
subjection,  but  in  regions  that  had  not  suS'ered  by  the  war,  and 
where  the  Jewish  colonies  existed  in  wealth  and  comfort.  And, 
although  this  revolt  showed  itself  only  in  single  provinces,  yet, 
alter  weighing  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
B  great,  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  had  a  share  in  it, 
and  favoured  and  supported  it,  at  least  in  secret. 

III.  ^ypt  and  Cyrene  were,  without  doubt,  the  countries  in 
which  the  Jews  had  spread  themselves  the  most  Every  one  knows 
bow  rich,  how  powerful,  and  how  highly  favoured  by  the  govern- 
ment that  people  were  in  Alexandria,  from  the  tinte  of  the  6rst 
Ptolemies.  Not  less  fortunate  was  their  condition  in  the  province 
of  Cyrenaica,  so  intimately  connected  with  Egypt.  The  fiist 
Ptolemy  had  permitted  ihem  to  settle  there.  The  religious  perse- 
cutions of  the  Syrian  king,  Antiocbus  Epipbanes,  had  inluced 
many  to  betake  themselves  to  this  country,  which  was  not  sobjected 
to  his  rule.  In  every  city  of  Cyrenaica  dwelt  Jews  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  equal  rights  with  the  Gieeks;'  and  their  prosperity  is 
evinced,  not  alone  by  their  having  together  with  the  Alexandrians 

'  P.  WeHeelingii    Diatribe  de   Judteorum    Archontibua  ad  Inecrjpt. 
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B  sjnngogue  in  Jerusalem,'  but  also  from  the  circumstance  record- 
ed in  the  inscription  of  Berenice,  that  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in 
Alexandria  and  other  cities,  and  hence  most  probably  throughout 
CyrenaicB,  they  were  under  their  own  magistrates.'  But  here 
also  tbey  bad  restless  spirits  amongst  tbem.  Shortly  ai^er  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  a  weaver,  one  Jonathan,  had  succeeded  in 
misleading  about  two  thousand  persons  by  promises  of  signs  and 
wonders.  It  is  true,  that  the  wealtbiw  and  more  respectable  took 
DO  part  in  bis  project,  and  even  gave  warning  to  the  Roman  gor- 
emor,  Catullus.  The  latter  fell  upon  the  unanncd  multitude  as- 
sembled in  a  desert  place  about  their  seduoer,  dai^htered  many  of 
tbem,  and  caused  three  thousand  more  rich  Jews  to  be  put  to  death 
in  E^pt ;  alter  which,  he  boasted  of  having  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  nation.  But  when  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the 
Emperor,  with  many  embellishments  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
thereupon  made  his  appearance  in  Rome  with  the  prisoners,  amoitg 
v^KHn  Jonathan  also  was,  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  informed, 
doubtless  by  the  historian  Josephiis  who  was  under  accusation  in 
company  with  other  Roman  and  Alexandriite  Jews,  of  the  true 
state  oi  the  case.  Jonathan  paid  the  penalty  of  bis  crime  with  his 
life.  Catullus,  on  the  contrary,  escaped  the  punishment  hedeserved, 
through  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  but  died  shortly  after.' 

IV.  Since  that  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  all  had  been  quiet  in 
the  province  of  Cyrenaica ;  at  least  in  appearance.  Under  Trajan's 
mild  and  at  the  same  time  powerful  and  victtnious  sway,  the  pro- 
ritices  of  the  Roman  empire  that  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  fron- 
tiers, enjoyed  an  undisturbed  repose ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  became 
involved  in  the  arduous  Parthian  war,  that  the  Jews  could  venture 
to  take  up  anns.  Their  revolt,  however,  must  have  been  concerted 
and  prepared  long  before ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have  spread  so 
fiar,  and  with  such  violence. 

Did  we  still  possess  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ansto  of  Pella, 
which  Eusebius  has  made  use  of;  or  the  History  of  the  Jewish  War 
under  Hadrian,  hy  the  rhetorician  Antonius  JuJianut,  who  in  all 


'  Acta  vi.  9;  camp,  also  xi.  SO.        '  Jo»epbua   de    Bello  Jud.    VII. 
ii.  1.  cap.  ult 

■  WeMcliDg,  ib.  p.  109. 
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probability  was  s  contemporary,  and  of  whom  Minucius  Feliz'  am] 
Gellius*  make  mention ;  or  were  we  better  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua,  so  called  ;*  we  should 
doubtless  be  more  particularly  informed  as  to  the  oircumstaiice& 
As  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  what  little  we  obtain  from 
Dion  Cassius,  Eusebius,  and  some  other,  partly  very  corrupt,  sources ; 
and  cannot  even  adduce,  with  certainty,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  province  of  Cyrenaica.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  was  no  other  than  the  fact,  that  there  were  then  but  few  troopsio 
those  regions  J  inasmuch  as  Trajan  had  probably  taken  with  him 
all  the  ioitxB  that  could  be  spared  from  the  provinces  for  the  Par- 
thian war. 

Ilwasin  theyearofBome868,  A.  D.  116,  inthe  18-)9thyear 
of  Trajan's  reign,*  under  the  consuls  M.  Vipstanus  Messala  and 
M'  Vei^ilianus  Pedo,' — when  the  Emperor  had  in  the  spnog  at- 
tacked and  completely  subdued  Armenia,  after  expelling  Partha- 
masiris,  the  king  set  up  by  the  Parthians, — that  the  insurrectitm 
broke  out  in  Cyrenaica.  With  incredible  quickness,  says  Oronus, 
the  Jews  at  the  same  lime  broke  loose  in  different  countries,  as 
though  they  had  gone  mad.*  The  flame  of  war  soon  spread  te 
Egypt,  and  thus  took  a  direction  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
Roman  state.  For  Alexandria  was  one  of  the  principal  granaries 
of  Rome,  which  for  one  third  of  the  year  was  furnished  with  the 
necessary  supply  by  the  grain-Sotillas  that  regularly  sailed  froin 
that  (uly.^     Consequently,  the  emperors  had  given  their  particular 

*  In  Octaviua,    edit    Ouzelii    et  in  Reland'e  Dissertt  selectte,  Pars 

Meurtii,  p.  319.  11,  de  SamariianiB ;  but   uufiina- 

'  NocL  AlticR  1. 4.  IX.  15.  XV.  naleiy  none  on  the  JewiEh  war. 

1.  XVIII.  6.  XIX.  ft;  alwayflwiih  '  In  the  yearl44-145of  the  Alei- 

reapect  andrineera.  ZoSga  Numi  £gyptii 

'  Fabricii  Cod,   Pseudepigr.  V,  Iraperalorii,  p.  368. 

T.  p-  887;  in  Ihe  extract  from  cap.  °  Almoloveen,  Fasti  RnmaniCon- 

45,  "Obsidio  urbis  Hicrosolymitanie  sulareii,  133.  namea  ihe  corbdIb  :  M- 

per  AdrianumriieBpertexitur."  Jo-  Vaieriua  MoBciala  and  C.  PoptiiuG 

ieph  Sca]ig«r  wai  in  posBeision  of  CarUB  Pedo  Vergillanua.      1  have 

ttiiB  manuBcript,  which  ne  presented  followed  Eckhel  in  the  text, 

to  the   library  of  the  University  of  '  Hiator.  VII.  126,  "  IncredibUi  de- 

Leyden.     Holtinger  took  a  copy  of  inde  molu  auh  uno  tempore  Jude^ 

■---'-'■  .,-.«■..      ,r^ver 


itj  aod  made  known  iia  contenta  in  qoani  rabie  etferaii,  per  di verses  le_ 

hiB   ExercitalioneB  AnCimorinianie,  rarum  partes  exarsernnL     Nam  et 

and  in  other  writingE.    Eichhorn'e  per  toiam  Libynm  adveraus  ineolae 

Introd.  to  the  O.  T.  II.  p.  4S7,  edit  atrocisaima  belliL  geBsenint,"  etc 

1603.    Extracts  are  aleo  to  be  (bund  '  Alexandria  supplied  Rome,  ar- 
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fttteutioD  to  Elgypt ;  and  it  ksd  beCD  a  maxia  ever  ranee  the  time 
of  Augustus,  to  intnist  the  government  of  that  ccunlry  to  none  but 
a  Roman  koigbt,  ud  to  allow  no  senator  or  dislingui^d  knigbt 
to  make  the  journey  thither  without  special  peimisskw. 

The  eentre  of  the  revolt  was  Cyrenaica.  Thence  it  spread  over 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  country,  who  were  slaugbterod  in  droves. 
IKoB  Cassius,  or  rather  bis  epitomist  X^ilin,  draws  a  frighlful 
picture  of  the  barbarities  committed  hy  tbe  Jews  on  the  Greeks. 
They  slew  them,  he  says;  they  stripped  off  that  skins,  and  then 
covered  themselves  with  them ;  they  sawed  many  in  two  length* 
wise ;  they  devoured  tfteir  flesh,  and  wound  tbe  entrails  round  their 
own  bodies;  they  cast  them  before  wild  beasts;  they  forced  them 
to  combat  as  gladiators  with  each  other;  and  in  such  wise  they 
pot  220,000  persons  to  death.' 

That  the  slaughter  was  iromenoe,  can  by  no  means  be  doubted ; 
even  R.  David  Ganz,  of  the  sixteenth  eoitivy,  says  in  Zemach 
David,  one  of  the  best  Jewish  authorities  for  the  history  of  this 
war,  that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  slain  in  Africn  by  tbe  Jews  vtxt 
like  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  that  cannot  be  numbered.'  But 
Ae  cannibal  fury  that  tbe  Jews  are  accused  of  is  altogether  incredi- 
ble; as  they  would  thereby  have  rendned  themselves  in  tbe 
faigbest  degree  unclean.  What  we  are  to  assume  as  true,  is  this : 
that  in  s  sudden  and  widely  extended  rinng  they  destroyed  many 
Bomans  and  Greeks;  and  that  in  tbe  amphitheatres  they  threw 
many  to  wild  beasts,  or  forced  Ibem  to  fight  with  each  other. 
Indeed,  it  is  known  that  they  attended  exhibitions  of  the  kind  ;* 
and  they  may  have  desired  to  repay  the  Bomans  in  (his  manner 

tar  the  victoryof  Augustus  over  M.  •Great  had baill an  amphitheatre  for 

AntoD)'  and  Cleopatra,  with  grain  the  celebration  of  the  quinquennial 

for  four  months.     Arterwards,  but  featJvalH,  iu  cam  mem  oration  of  the 

not  till  the  time  of  Com  mod  ub,  a  victory  near  ActJum;  Job.  Aut  XV. 

regulation  wbb   instituted,    that  &  B.  1.    He  there  exhibited  combats 

grein-Aotilla  should  be  despatched  of  wild  beasts,  and  threw  condemo' 

yearly  (rom  Carthace,  in  order  Ibat  ed   crirain&lB  to  them.      Fights   or 

tbe  casiiai  and  Italy  might  never  gladiators  were  also  produced  by 

run  in  aaogerof  auflering  Trom  want.  Herod  Agrippa.  iir  the  amphitheatre 

■  Dion  CasNUs  LXVHI.  32.  p.  at  BerytuH;  1400  malefactors  fought 

114G  Reim.  there  together  in  mortal  comt»t; 

*  Eisenmenger'e  E^tdecktes  Ju-  Joaepb.  AnL  XIX.  7.  5.  Eichhom 
dentbum  II.  p.  654.  de  re  sceniea  Judeorum,  p.  6. 

*  Even  in  Jenualem,  Herod  the 
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for  the  combsts  witb  wild  beasts,  and  as  gladiatore,  in  which  the 
latter  had  employed  the  Jewish  captires  after  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem.' The  sawing  in  pieces,  seems  to  have  been  a  well  known 
mode  of  execution  among  them.*  Bnt  can  that,  which  may  have 
taken  place  in  nngle  instances,  he  supposed  to  have  occurred 
throughout  a  general  insurrectioD,  in  wbidi  men  were  slaughtered 
by  thousands  1  At  moat,  then,  only  aooie  individuals  can  have 
•offered  such  a  death.  How  the  rising  was  suppressed,  we  know 
not.  The  quieting  of  Cyrenaica  waa  probably  a  conEcquence  of 
the  reatoration  of  tranquillity  in  Egypt ;  but  it  required  a  length  <A 
time,  and  cost  nTers  of  blood,  hefore  thia  end  was  obtained. 

I^pt  appears  to  have  been  stripped  of  titK)ps,  which  were  pro- 
bably needed  by  the  Emperor  for  the  Panhian  war;  for  the  revolt 
kept  continually  spreading.  Its  leader  is  named  Luauu  by  Euae- 
bius ;  and  by  Dion  Cassias,  .Andreas.  Perhaps,  like  many  Jews  of 
that  period,  he  bore  a  double  name — one  Jewish,  the  other  Roman ; 
for  Lucoas  appears  to  be  a  corruption  from  Lucius.*  The  Jews 
flocked  to  him  on  all  ^des,  and  greeted  him  as  the  king  of  Israel. 
One  nomos  (district)  after  another  was  lud  waste,  as  far  up  as  the 
TbebaMi ;  indeed,  the  Jewish  bands  appear  to  have  pushed  on  be- 
yond Ihe  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  even  into  Ethiopia, 
and  probably  to  the  state  of  Meroe,  where  many  Jenv  rended.' 
Evoi  in  Alexandria,  where  the  nation  found  itself  in  the  most  pros- 
perous condition,  a  revolt  appears  to  have  taken  place,  in  which 
much  havoc  was  committed;  althougll  Ihe  Jews  can  hardly  have 

'  JoM^.  de  Bello  Judaieo  Vll.  Gomp.  Bamage,  Histoire  des  Jnift 

C.2-1.    C.3.].  C.S.I.  XI.  p.  181,  Svo.     Ancienttraditions 

'  In  this  manner,  according  to  connect  the  Ethiopians  with  the  1b- 

Jewiah  tradition,  the  prophet  leaiah'  raelites.    The  kinjFS  of  AbyBsiaiB 

vraa  put  to  death.    The  Episile  to  proreM  to  derive  their  oricin  from 

tike  Hehrewa  also  maket  mention  of  Bolomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

IhiB  mode  of  execution,  Meb.  zi.  That  there  were  Jewi  in  those  re- 

37 ;  comp.  Sniceii  Thes.  Ecclet.  in  giont  at  the  inatilution  of  Chriati- 

wpicd.     Reiniarui  accordingly   con-  anily,  is  proved  bj^  the  converaion 

•ii^ers  thia  Htatement  ofDion  as  not  (recorded  Act«    viii.  27)    of  the 

improbable.  treasurer    of  queen   Caodace,  or 

*  Reimnrue  on  Dion.  The  Arabic  Hendaque ;  a  name  still  extant  in 

text  of  Abulphara^us    coUb  him  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and 

Luminum  ;  the  Syriac,  Lumpiium ;  nlilch,  according  lo  Pliny,  B.  Nat 

'   "     "  '  '"  "'  the  common  appellation 

ni  that  ruled  over  iL 
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both  or  them  corraptions.  VI.  35,  wm  the  common  appellation 

'  It  i*  probable  that  Jews  had    of  the  queeni  that  ruled  over  iL 
come  from  Egypt   into  Ethiopia. 
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mastered  that  great  and  opulent  city,  of  wbich  tbey  possessed  only 
a  single  quarter.'  It  was  not  till  the  following  year,  A.  U.  C. 
869,  A.  D.  116,  that  the  troops  were  assembled ;  and  then  appa- 
rently they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous,  for  they  were  driven 
back  in  the  6rst  battle.  They  retired  however  in  good  order  to 
Alexandria,  which  city  they  also  defended,  and  where  they  ef^cted 
8  dreadful  slaughter  among  the  Jews.*  Rabbi  David  Ganz,iB  the 
Me6r  En&im,  gives,  according  to  the  testimony  of  R.  Asaria  de 
Rossi,  (in  what  age  he  lived  is  not  accurately  known,)  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  at  200,000.'  Lucuas  and  bis  comrades,  however, 
seem  to  have  given  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  Alezaodria, 
but  to  have  directed  their  eSbrts  exclusively  to  the  land  of  Ibeir 
forefathers;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tradition  in  Abulpba- 
ragius,  that  he  led  his  hosts  into  Palestine,'  the  eirpeditioD  must 
have  taken  place  at  this  time,  and  before  the  great  general  Mardus 
Turbo  could  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  sorely  afflicted  province. 
This  officer,  who,  little  as  we  know  concerning  him,*  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  best  of  Trajan's  captains,  was  now  despatched 
by  the  Emperor  against  Lacuas  with  a  body  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry. Besides  the  land  forces,  he  had  a  fleet  under  his  command, 
which,  withoQt  doubt,  was  equipped  in  Syria  or  Phenicia,  and 
was  destined  to  keep  the  sea  open ;  for  this  was  now  of  the  last 
importance,  as  the  revolt  had  also  broken  out  in  Cyprus,  and  every 
thing  depended  on  preventing  Rome  from  lacking  a  supply  of  com. 
We  are  thus  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  Jews  also  possessed 
ships ;  which,  as  they  were  then  masters  of  Cyrenaica  and  Cyprus, 
is  easily  explained.  Turbo  had  at  least  two  legions  of  r^ular 
troops,  ti^ether  with  the  auxiliaries  belonging  to  them,  but  was 
obliged  to  purchase  tbe  victory  dearly ;  for  several  bloody  battles 
took  place,  in  which  many  thousand  I^yptian  and  Cyrenian  Jews 
perished,*  and  certainly  many  thousand  Romans  also.     According 

'  It  ley  by  the  (ea-nde ;  Joseph,    hebnei    Chronicon  Sy riscum    II. 

c  AmoB.  II.  4.  p.  54. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  IT.  2.  Orosioj  '  SputianDa  in  Hadriano,  c.  4,  5, 
Vn.  12.  6,  a,  15.  Dion  Cbbh.  LX]X.  la  p. 

'In  Zemach  David,  Eiecnnien-  1166.    Pronto  mentions  him  in  tne 

ger  II.  p.  655.  third  letter  to  the  emperor  Anto- 

*  Ed.  Pocockinns  p.  76,  accord-  nine;  MailAnder'e  edit  I.  p.  7;  in 
iiuf  to  the  Arabic  text  TheSyriac,  Niebuhr  p.  6.  His  full  name  waa 
eoiled  by  Bruna  and  Eirsch,  cod-  MnreiuB  Livionua  Turbo. 

tains  the  same  statement}  see  Bar-       '  Euseb.  IV.  3. 
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to  the  Arabic  text  of  Abulpbaragius,  Turbo  Bougbt  out  Lucuas  in 
Palestine,  and  there  destroyed  his  army.'  He  speaks  of  many 
small  skirmishes.  This  system  of  petty  warfare  was  quite  suited  to 
the  locality  of  Palestine ;  as  will  also  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  this 
history.  The  same  Arabic  text  of  Abulpharagius  states,  moreover, 
that  Lucuas  was  killed  in  Palestine. 

V.  In  £gypt  traoquilUty  seems  now  to  have  been  restored.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Jews,  whether  in  Falesline  or  in  Egypt  itself, 
terrified  them  all.  But  was  it  the  Jews  alone,  and  not  perhaps  the 
native  Egyptians  also,  that  rose  against  the  Romans  t  Tfaat  these 
latter  were  likewise  turbulent,  and  bore  the  Roman  yoke  w!Ui  an 
ill  will,  can  scarce  be  doubted.  The  insurrection  of  the  Bucoli 
i^er  Marcus  Anrelius,'  furnishes  a  clear  proof  of  the  fact.  Wen 
ibe  dialogue  of  Philopatris  found  in  Lucian's  writings  genuine,  the 
passage  at  its  close,  where  Egypt  is  spoken  of  as  subdued,  might 
certainly  be  explained  as  referring  to  Trajan's  vict^  over  tbe 
rebellious  Jews  and  i^ptians.  But  this  production  belongs 
probably  to  a  later  Lucian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Julian;  as  Wieland  has  lately  maintained  from  internal 
grounds.* 

But  great  and  extensive  as  the  insurrection  of  Eg)'pt  may  have 
been,  still  Alexandria  was  not  comprised  in  it.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebiua's  Cbronicon,  Al* 
exandria,  after  having  been  destroy«l  by  the  Jews,  was  restored 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian    in  the  first  year  of  his  ragn.'     But, 

'  Turbo,  however,  is  not  named  Here  belongs  the  Insurrection  of 

hy  Abulpharagius.       '  Caeaiiu,  in  which  Egypt  was  doubl- 

*  What  remaiiu  to  us  relative  less  involved. 

to  the  hiatory  of  this  insurrection,  *  Wieknd's    translation   of  Lu- 

which  was  suppressed  by  AvidiuH  cian,  VI.p.  382  aq.  He  underatBiids 

CastiuB,  who  aAerwards  laid  claim  Tryphon  a  words,  "  I  also  leave  to 

to  the  purple  itself)  has  been  col-  those  who  belong  to  me  (he  happi' 

lected  oy  Titlemont,  Histoire  dea  nesa    of  seeing    the  times  when 

Emptreurs    11.   p.  402 ;     and    by  Babylon  shall  be  destroyed,  Egypt 

Zofiga,  Numi  Imperatorii  .^gyptii  conquered,  tbe  Persians  subjugsu- 

p.  222.     We  have  only  one  Alei-  ed,"  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 

andrine  imperial  coin  of  the  11th  Esyptians,  of  the  evil-minded  and 

year  of  Marcus  Aureliue,  in  which  rebellious  bands  ofmonks  and  other 

the  iosurrectian  broke  out,  given  in  Christians  of  this  country  opposed 

Mionnei's  Description  de  MfidalUes  to  the  emperor  Julian ;  and  those 

antiques  Urecques    et    Romaines,  comprised  by  far  the  greatest  num- 

Tome  VI.  p.  305.    Ofihe  13ihyear  ber.    p.  419. 

vre  have  likewiM  only  one  (Zoiga  '  Chronicon  Euaebii   edit.  Ue- 

223),  and  of  the  14ln  none  atdl.  diolan.  1818]  "Hadrianus  Alezan- 
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although  the  capital  of  Egypt  may  indeed  hafe  Buffered  much  in 
these  disturbances,  and  in  those  which  perhaps  broke  out  there 
shortly  after  Trajan's  death,'  destn^ed  it  certainly  was  not. 
Jerome  even  altribntes  the  insurrection  to  the  Romans.*  He  must 
have  thought  that  Alexandria  bad  been  taken  by  force  from  the 
Jews ;  which,  however,  cannot  be  proved.  At  any  rale  the  im- 
perial coins  of  this  city  continue  numerous  and  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Trajan's  reign  ;* 
and  this  clearly  shows  that  it  did  not  take  part  in  any  rebellioa 
The  later  coins  also,  although  containing  some  allusions  to  con> 
qvesta^'  give  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a  destruction  and  import- 
ant restoration  of  this  city  ;  which,  however,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
zeal  with  which  the  Alexandrians  flattered  the  emperors,  and  es- 
pecially  Hadrian,  would  certainly  have  been  the  case,  bad  they 
been  able  to  laud  him  as  the  new  founder  {^Kiiattis)  of  thar  city.'  It 
is  not  till  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  that  we  find  a  coin  on 
which  the  female  genius  of  the  city  is  represented  kisaing  the  EtB> 
peror's  band.*  But  this  can  hare  no  reference  to  a  restoratiott  of 
it  in  his  first  year.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  coin  of  the  kind 

dmoi  a  Judaia  labe&ctatam  repa-  him  kneels  a  prieoner  at  the  fooi  ot' 

ravit,"  a  trophy ;  No.  762  bears  a  triuniph- 

*  See  See.  IX,  below.  alairh,  on  which  etuida  a  qnadri^. 

'  Gbron.    Hieronymi    ad    man.  Ctf  hie  20lh  year  the  following  co'uv 

Hadr.  primum  "  Hadrianus  Alex-  areworthyof  notice;  No.  777,  Sera- 

EUHlriam  a  Romanie  eubverBam  re-  pis  eeated,  one  hand  resting  on  an 

vtaoravii."  ZoEga  proposea  instead  eazle, — at  the  back  of  the  throne 


of  Alexandrian!  to  read  HieroEoIy-  goddess  of  victory  ;   No.  794,  the 

(mini ;  Nami  ImperaL  ^gypiii  p.  Emperor  on  a  quadriga  in  (he  act 

101.    But  we  have  no  need  of  this  of  being  crowned  br  the  goddeas  of 

emendaijon,  if  we  only  understand  fortune;  No.  795,  ine  Emperor  on 

the  paBsage  aright.    Beaidea,  the  a  trtiitnphal  car  drawn  by  four  elo- 

reatoration  of  Jerasalem  belongs  to  phants. 

a  later  epoch.  '    This    tilie  oeenn  nol  nnfre- 

*  Mionnet  reckona  not  less  than  quenlly  on  imperial  coins  and  in 
126  of  them.  The  coins  struck  by  inscriplione ;  e.  g.  <4F/T>rf  rOf 
the  Egyptian  Nomoi  in  honour  of  KTIXTHS  on  a  coin  ofNICDpolia 
Trajan  are  not  taken  into  (he  account,  Epiri;  Eokhel  D.  N.  Vet  II.  p.  166. 
because  the  latest  of  them  belong  Also  AVTOKPATOFi  AAPIA. 
tohialSthyBar.  JV/H  QAYMniHI  xnTBPI  KAl 

•  In  Mionnet  No.  759,  760,  763,  XT/iTH/,  at  Athens,  Muratori 
all  ofthe  18lh  year  ofhis  reign.  No.  Theaaur.  Inscr.  I,  p.334,  S35  j  and  at 
759  represents  Ihe  Emperor  on  Smyrna,  Smith  Upuece.  ex  itinere 
the  triumphal  car;  in  No.  760  ha  Turcico  p.  63. 

ia  sitting  with  the  goddess  of  vie-  '  Zoega  I.  o-  p.  132. 
lory  at  bia   side,  and  in  front  of 
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eztaat  wludi  was  struck  on  the  restoration  of  Lil^a,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion RESTITVTORI AVG.  LiBYAE.  S.  C  It  is  true  that  Eckhd 
adduces  as  an  objection  to  its  genninenesi  the  word  AVQusto,  which 
is  found  on  no  other  coins  of  this  kind  applied  to  Hadrian ;  but  he 
does  not  venture  to  detnde  in  oppostion  to  such  a  connoisseur  as 
PclJerin.*  Mediobarba,  in  his  catalogue  of  imperial  coins,  has  merely 
RESTITVTORI  LIBYAE.'  The  year  in  which  this  coin  was 
struck  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  Ha- 
driaa'a  reign,  perhaps  in  bis  uxth  year,  prrvided  that  he  was  then 
•t^ouming  at  Alexandria  *  andmade  a  journey  from  thence  to  Cf- 
rene,*  or  that  he  coofeired  benefits  on  the  prarioce.  The  coin 
noreoTer  was  struck  at  Rome  by  command  of  the  Senate. 

VL  While  E^pt  was  now  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  insurrection 
raged  in  Cyprus.  The  number  of  Jews  in  that  island  was  rer; 
great  The  trade  with  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  had  drawn 
many  thither ;  and  their  condition  must  hare  been  a  very  prospei^ 
ouB  one.  The  leader  of  the  revolt,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
Airther,  was  named  Artonion.  According  to  Dion  Cassias,  the 
Jews  in  Cyprus  put  to  dea^  240^000  persons.'  Eusebius  states  in 
his  ChroDtcon,  that  they  took  Salamis,  put  the  Greeks  to  death,  aud 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground.''  Jewish  accounts  also  assert  that  they 
destroyed  all  the  Greeks  in  the  island  and  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  that  Trajan  was  obliged  to  send  Hadrian  hia  sister's  sod 
to  Cyprus,  in  order  to  subdue  them.'     All  this  is  certainly  exa^e- 


elaiwes    d 

dailies  I.  p.  205.    Tt^  X.  10.  us    XV.    21.   Tom.    V.    p.    468. 

■  Doctr.  Num.  Vet  VI.  p.  497.  Schwei^. 

*  Imperat.  Romanor.  nnmiamata  '  Lib.  LXVIII.  32.  p.  1046. 

p.  1T7.  ^  Toil;  ir  Xalauln  rift  Kixoov 

*  ZoCga  p.  B4.  Eckbel doubt*  as  "EXltjuv^'JovdalotanlomtTitr/iahi' 
to  tfaia  fint  journey,  and  at  aov  rate  natiaxtufo,*.  At  Trajaa's  19ih  year, 
will  not  admit  tbe  validitv  ol'^Zofr-  Beda  has  ihe  same  Btatemeni, 
ga'd  reasonB,  I.  c.  p.  491.  It  is  qnile  taken  probably  Trom  EusebiUK ;  De 
cerlain,  however,  ihatHadriao  was  nominibna  locorum  in  Aciis  Apos- 
in  Egypt  in  the  15th  year  of  hfa  tolorum :  "  Salamis  civtiaSj  io  Cj- 
rei^.  Comp.  the  recent  inveBti-  pro  InaulSj  naoc  Conataniia  dicta. 
galioDi  of  Cbampollion-Figeac  in  quamTrajani  Frincipia  tempore  Jo- 
Ste  AnnaJes  dea  Lagides,  1.  p.  419,  dcei  iaterfeclis  omoibDH  accolia  dele- 
430,  441,  443.     He  also    OHumea  veiunL" 

only  one  ioumey  to  Egypt  '  la  Zemach  David,  in  Eiien- 

*  At   [east  be    was    in    Libya  menger  II.  655. 
on  a  hunting  expedition,    during 
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rated :  240,000  persons,  tofrether  ^th  230,000'  in  CyrenaicB, 
making  altogether  nearl;  half  a  million,  would  not  so  easily,  or 
rather  without  the  most  strenuous  reststance,  allow  themselves  to  be 
put  to  death ;  and  so  fruitful  a  country  as  Cyprus  had  at  that  time 
certuoly  not  less  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  which  howerer 
the  Jews  could  not  by  far  have  constituted  the  largest  part.  Sala- 
mis  also  remained  thereaAer,  as  it  had  been  before,  the  capital  of 
Cyprus,  and  received  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  name  of  Con- 
itantia.  Its  bishop,  Epiphanius,  is  also  known  to  church  historr. 
It  was  at  length  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  under  Heraclius.'  It 
is  therefore  probable,  that  Salamis  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire 
by  the  Jews;  an  event  which  later  bistoriograpben  have  turned 
into  a  total  destruction.  Numismatics  aSbrd  us  no  light,  because 
we  possess  no  indisputable  imperial  coins  of  this  city.  If,  however, 
those  which  have  the  legend  KOINON  KTItPISiJV  vere  struck  in 
the  capital  of  the  island,  as  indeed  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  we 
have  specmeaa  of  them  from  Claudius  to  Macnnu&  The  tumults 
in  Cyprus  were  soon  suppressed,  we  know  not  for  certain  whether 
\tf  Harciua  Turbo  or  Laciua  Qmetu&  It  a[^ara  that  the  Jews 
were  completely  exterminated ;  or  at  least  they  were  driven  out  of 
the  bland ;  for  Dion  Casstiis  relates  that  none  of  this  people  could 
dwell  then,  and  that  any  who  were  driven  on  shore  by  stress  of 
weather,  were  immediately  put  to  death.*  This  also  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally ;  and  must,  at  any  rate,  be  understood  only  of  die 
peiiod  immediately  succeeding  the  revolt. 

VIL  The  circumstances  of  the  period,  without  doubt,  rendered 
the  rinng  of  the  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  stilt  more  dangerous.  They 
wae  very  wealthy  and  powerful  ia  this  province.  Of  the  ten  tribes 
who  had  been  carried  away  in  former  times  into  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  by  far  the  greater  part  remained  b^iind,  when  Cyrus  and 
his  successors  gave  the  Jews  permission  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers.  The  (uties  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  particn- 
lar  were  filled  with  tbem.*    According  to  Pbilo,  they  were  spread 

'  Pococke's  Deflcription  of  the  ed,  c  20-23.  But  I  find  Dothing 
East,  II.  p.  216.  Meuraii  Cyprus,  concerning  the  devtructioti  of  the 
in  Uie  third  volume  of  lu>  works,    city  by  the  Saracens. 

whi>m  Ihn  nnlirfM  mnwntinir  Salo-  *  Loe.  cit  CRp.  32. 

*  JoMph.  Antiq.  XV.  2. 
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over  s  great  part  ofBabylonondofhei  SatrttpicB.'  Tbeybadtii^r 
ovn  patriarch,  of  the  family  of  Darici,  who  was  possesBed  of  great 
privileges  under  the  Parthian  gr)vert)[nent.*  They  came  in  muhU 
hides  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  festivals ;  and  umler  Caligu- 
la, the  prefect  Petronius  was  so  struck  with  their  numbers,  that  he 
feared  a  powerful  aid  might  come  from  (hat  quarter,  were  the  Jews 
to  oppose  by  force  of  arms  (be  Emperor's  decree  to  set  up  b»  image 
In  the  temple ;  anil  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Jewish  slate  not  a  few  escaped  to  their  co-religtODiata  in  the  Par^ 
ihian  dominions. 

The  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans  may  earaly  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  in  each  Parthian  war  they  no  doubt  devoted  them- 
selves with  all  their  hearts  to  theirprotectorsthe  Parthian  emperors, 
to  whom  their  assistance  must  have  been  exceedingly  welcome. 
This  too  must  have  rendered  a  revolt  in  the  rear  of  their  army  so  much 
the  more  hazardous  for  the  Romans.  Trajan  probably  still  remained 
vilh  a  part  of  his  legions  in  Armenia ;  whence,  as  this  country  be- 
came  tranquillized,  he  gradually  withdrew  into  Mesopotamia.  Here 
no  doubt  it  was,  in  the  regions  which  the  Romans  had  not  y«t  been 
Me  to  occupy,  that  the  Jews  broke  out  into  insurrection.  Hie 
Emperor  committed  their  suppresmon  or  entire  expulsion  to  Lucius 
Quietus,'  a  Mauritanian,  who  was  considered  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished generals,  who  had  done  him  signal  service  in  the  Par- 
thian war,  and  had  taken  Nisibis  and  Ejdessa  ;*  a  proof  how  impor- 
tant the  Emperor  held  the  matter  to  be.  Lucius  subdued  the  Jews 
with  much  bloodshed,  but  inconlestably  with  great  loss  on  bis  own 
•ide  also ;  for  Ae  bravery  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  exhibit 
when  combating  fortheir  freedom  and  religion,  b  well  known.  Tra- 
jan was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  service  done  him,  that  he  conferred 
on  Lucius  the  governorship  of  Palestine  ;*  of  course,  with  the  charge 
of  preserving  tranquillity,  and,  provided  there  be  any  thing  to  the 
story  of  Luciias's  irruption,  to  put  down  him  or  bis  still  remain- 
ing adherents.  And  thus  Lucius  appears  to  have  restored  order  for 
a  while. 

'  Legal 
HcsBchel. 

*  Walch  Hirtoria  Palriaroharum  *  Dion  CasMUB  LXVUI.  30.  p. 
Judteorum,  p.  96, 103,  246.  1044. 

*  Aont^  Ke^itfoaftmttr,  aayt       •  Euseb. HieL Ecd. IV. 8. 
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Vin.  With  the  disturbances  in  Mesopotamia  we  are  perhaps  to 
connect  the  martyrdom  of  St  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antiocb;  who  it 
seems  was  tried  ia  this  metropolis  of  Atda,  and  then  s^t  to  Rome 
to  be  executed.  The  alory  of  his  martyrdom  has  often  indeed  been 
called  in  question ;  and  especially  by  Martini.'  But  how  can  the 
credibility  of  the  most  ancieat  church  history  be  maintained,  if  we 
attack  even  those  statements  which  are  coofirmed  by  the  most 
respectable  testimonies  1  Nevertheless,  as  the  precise  period  of  bis 
death  is  uncertain,  we  must  assume  that  Trajan  sentenced  bim  dur- 
ing his  second  stay  in  Antioch,  in  the  year  115 ;  bis  first  vi^t  to 
that  city  having  been  io  A.  D.  105.  The  Christians  were  not  then 
so  accurately  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  but  that  the  Emperor, 
although  he  might  have  obtained  more  correct  information  and  bet- 
ter ideas  respecting  (hem  from  the  trials  held  in  Bithynia  by  the 
younger  Pliny  a  few  years  before,'  was  continually  confounding 
them  one  with  another  ;*  and  tbia  especially  in  the  East,  and  in 
provinces  that  were  hlled  with  Jews,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christiana  bad  previously  professed  Judaism,  or  were  of 
Jewish  origin.  If  now  Trajan  learnt  that  Ignatius  was  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Christians,  he  might  easily  regard  him  as  a  party  to 
the  Jewish  attacks  on  the  empire }  and  this  it  was — not  the  earth- 
quake that  had  just  devastated  Antioch,  and  from  which  it  is  said 
the  priests  took  occasion  to  accuse  the  bishop' — that  may  have 
excited  Trajan  against  the  venerable  old  man.  Indeed,  the  whole 
trial,  as  it  stands  (perhaps  not  wholly  authentic)  in  the  Acta  Mar- 
tyrum,'  exhibits  an  acrimony  wbich  in  this  noble  and  philan- 
thropic prince  is  truly  surprising ;  but  which  may  be  accounted 
foe  by  supposing  that  be  confounded  the  Syrian  Christians  with  the 
Jews,  or  at  least  regarded  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  party. 
That  Hadrian  also,  at  a  later  period,  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
between  tbem  with  readiness,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  If  such 
be  really  the  case,  the  reason  is  evident  why  Trajan,  after  having 

'  PerBeqoutiones  Christianorum  Senatu  Romano  pro  ColloribuB  Re- 
sab  ImperawribuB  Romaais ;  Com-  ligionis  Mosaicie  Ecmper  habitis. 
meutat  11.  p.  13.  UelmBiai].  1790. 

*  About  Uie  year  111.    Semler's  *  SchrOckh's  Klrchenguach.    11. 

Chrialliche  JahrbQclier  I.  p.  29.  p.  338. 

'  SeidenatQcker    da  Christiania  ■  In  Ruinart  Act.  Martyr,  sincera 

ad  Trajanum  uaque  a  CeeBaribus  et  et  aelecla  p.  11. 
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passed  sentence  of  death  on  Ignatius,  did  not  cause  him  to  be  eze* 
cuted  in  Antioch ;  but  sent  bim  to  Rome,  there  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
]3y  wild  beasts  as  a  rebel.'  That  ia,  it  was  an  object  with  him  to 
strilce  terror  into  the  great  body  of  Jews  in  the  Roman  empire  hf 
the  cruel  ezecutioo  of  one  whom  he  r^aided  as  a  chief  of  thw 
party  in  the  East,  and  thas  deter  them  from  insurrections.  All  this, 
howerer,  I  offer  as  nothing  but  a  oonjecture,  which  perhaps  hu 
more  plausibility  than  truth. 

IX.  Trajan  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  117. 
Hadrian  succeeded  bim  without  oppoation ;  made  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  to  whom  be  restored  the  provinces  conquered  by  Trajan 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  hastened  to  Rome.  But 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  be  cohh 
menced,  apparently  in  the  year  120,  his  celebrated  tours  tbrov^h 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  true,  that  of  ihese  journeys, 
biGtoriaos  have  left  us  little  ou  record  ;  but  there  are  so  many  moo- 
uments  everywhere  extant,  relating  to  them,  and  ifaey  are  testified 
to  by  so  many  inscriptions  and  coins,  that  they  well  deserve  to  he 
accurately  investigated  in  a  separate  dissertation ;  which  would 
doubtless  furnish  very  interesting  results.  In  the  regions  with  which 
we  are  at  present  concerned  we  first  find  him  between  the  yean 
139  and  131.' 

Through  all  tbis  period  the  Jews  seem  to  have  kept  themselves 
tolerably  quiet,  if  we  except  a  brief  revolt  in  Palestine,  immediately 
after  Trajan's  death  ;  of  which  Spariian  and  Eusebius  make  men- 
tion. The  former  speaks  in  general  terms  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ments in  this  country,  with  which  perhaps  the  disturbances  la 
E^ypt,  to  which  he  also  alludes,  were  connected.' 

Eusebius,  however,  records  that  Hadrian  in  his  first  year  subdued 
the  Jews,  who  had  for  the  third  time  revolted  against  the  Romans, 
perhaps  in  Alexandria.'     It  was  therefore  probably  a  remnant  of 

'  In  Julii  Pauli  Bentenlianim  re-  citHisL  II.  61.  The  law  was  accord- 
cep(arum  L.  V.  lit  22,  de  Seditiosis, 

(in  Srhuking's  Jiirisprad.  veu   An-  -  lu 

tejuBiiana,  cd.  Ayreri,  p,  504)  it  is  481. 

said :  *'  Auctorea  seditiouis  et  tumul-  *  Sparlianua  in   Hadriano  c.  5, 

lua,  vei  concitatores  populi,  pro  qua-  "  .^gyptua  seditionibuB  urgebetnr. 

litaie  digniiBtis,  ant  in  crucem  lol-  LyciudeniqueacPaltEsliaarebeUes 


luntur,  But  bestiis  ohiiciuntur,  aut  in    animoB  efferebant." 

ineulam  deportentur."    SoaGiallic       '  Cbroo.  p.  361,  ed.  Mediolao. 

rebel  was  tbrown  to  wild  beaals,  Ta-    "  Hadrianoa  Jud«Boa,  qui  ter  eootia 
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the  war  againat  Trajan,  which  bad  been  brought  to  a  close  h  sbort 
time  before,  and  was  now  completely  extinguished.  The  breaking 
out  of  these  disturbances  may  have  been  connected  with  the  disgrace 
iDlo  which  Lucius  Quietus  felt.  For  Hadrian,  whose  adoption  1^ 
Trejan  was  very  equivocal,  conceived  against  this  great  general 
a  suspicion  of  a  design  upon  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  an 
impeachment  by  hia  prtetorian  prefect  Tatian ;  whereupon  he 
deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the  Manrilanian  troops,  who  were 
very  much  devoted  to  bim,  as  being  (heir  own  countryman.'  This 
may  have  given  (be  Jews  courage  to  make  a  new  attempt ;  which, 
however,  can  hardly  have  been  of  great  importance.*  Since  that 
time,  all  had  been  qniet  in  Palestine  likewise.'  Hadrian  was  there 
in  the  year  i:W,  A.  U.  C.  883  ;  for  we  have  coins  of  Gaza  com- 
mencing with  a  new  era,  that  of  his  visit  to  this  city.*  To  this 
period  belong  also  the  Roman  coins  that  make  mention  of  his  joui> 
ney  to  this  country,  and  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  H.  On  one  of 
these  the  Emperor  and  (be  Province  are  represented  as  sacrificing 
t<^ether,  with  the  legend:  ADV£NTVI  AVG.  JVDAEAE.'    On 

Romanes  rebel  lave  runt,  ad  obedi-  dca  Emfrfr.  VIII.  p.  S2.    The  words 

entiam  revocaviti"andintheOreelc  of  SpartianoB  cited  in  the  preceding 

lest:  'Ad^idyoii ' lovSalovi;  loiB  'All-  note  are  somewhat  obscure;  but  a» 

tar3\ifv'otaaidlonaitxo>ittaiT,Trom  we   know  that  Tr^an  deapatched 

SjmcelluB.  Turbo  against  the  Jews,  they  seem 

'  "LuciamQuielum,Eublatiigen-  to    apply    rather    to    ihie    ewlier 

tibuB   Maurif,   guos   regebat,   quia  event     Casaubon   and   Salmasiua 

anspectuH  impcrio  fuerai,  exarmavit,  do  not  decide  in  their  note*  on  Spar- 

Mariio  Turbone,  Judteis  compreBaia,  tianus. 

ad  dcprimendum  mniuitum  Maurita-  'A  couple  of  Alexaadrine  coina 

DJK  destinato,"  says  Spurlian,  Hadr.  of  Hadrian's  second  year,  (in  Mi- 

C.5;  comp.  Dion  Caaaiu*  LXVIil.  onnet  VI.  p.  147,  No.  Sid  and  846,) 

c.  33.  p.    1146,  and  Rcimar-  Not.  where  Uie  Etnperor  is  repreeented 

203;  also  Tillemont  U.  p.  249.     A  in  a  triumphal  procession   (in  845 

few    years    afler,    Luciui     Qui-  his  chariot  ia  drawn  bv  four  ele- 

etUB    embarked    in   a    conspiracy  phants,)  may  be  referred  to  a  vicio- 

against  theEmperor  with'three  other  ry.    Probably,  however,  they  relate 

eZ'CODBnls,  and  atoned  for  it  with  to  the  triumph  offered  the  Emperor 

his  life.                         .  by  the  Senate ;  but  which,  as  it  be- 

'  brevier  ia  of  opinion  thai  Ha-  longed  to  Trajan,  he  would  not  ac- 
■irian  traoaferred  the  command  cept  Alexandrine  adulation  may, 
against  theJews  to  Turbo,  inwhom  notwitha  tan  ding,  have  represented 
as  an  older  friend,  he  placed  greater  him  aa  the  hero  ofa  triumph. 
confidence  than  he  did  in  Quielua ;  'Eckhel  IIL  p.  453. 
and  thai  it  was  not  till  afler  the  *  Baoiage  Histoire  dea  Juifa  XI. 
dieturbancea  were  suppressed,  that  p.  357.  I  do  not  find  thia  coin  ad- 
be  sent  bira  into  Mauritania;  Hiet  duced  by  EckheL 
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the  other  the  Emperor  is  raising  the  Proviiice,  which  b  kneeUi^  ob 
me  knee,  and  arouiid  which  stand  three  bt^s  with  palm-branches: 
the  circumscriptioQ  is,  IVDADA.  This  is  the  impress  usually  accom- 
panied by  the  inscription  RESTITVTORI  of  this  or  that  province.' 
Eckhel, however,  thinks  that  Judea^t  that  time  was  unworthy  of 
any  such  benefit.  But  the  numerous  Greek  and  Syrian  inhabitants 
bed  surely  no  share  in  the  rebellion.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the 
word  RESTITVTORI  was  omitted  without  any  secondary  Aaagu. 
Indeed,  the  impress  itself  shows  the  purport  of  the  coin ;  anil  the 
first  one,  on  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Province  are  represented 
as  sacrificing  together,  proves  moreover  that  there  existed  no 
giudge  on  the  pert  of  Hadrian  against  the  Greek  and  Syrian  inha- 
bitants of  the  country, 

During  the  Emperor's  stay  in  Palestine,  a  conversation  may 
have  t^ken  place  between  him  and  Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Hannina  on 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmudical 
book  Bertshith  R<i>ba.  Hadrian  was  very  inquisitive,  and  con- 
cerned himself  about  every  thing.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable 
that  he  also  engaged  in  conversation  with  learned  Jews.  That, 
however,  the  Rabbi  failed  of  satistjing  him  with  bis  explanation, 
that  the  ncA'  body  is  formed  from  the  bone  Luz,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed.' 

In  Egypt  Hadiian  seems  now  to  have  con^dered  himself  p«- 
fectly  safe  as  far  as  regarded  the  Jews.  He  noticed  them,  indeed, 
as  he  did  every  thing  else  that  came  in  hb  way ;  but  it  was  with  a 
rapid  and  superficial  glance.  Thus  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
hb  brother-in-law,  the  consul  Servianus,  which  Voptscus  has  pre- 
served,' he  says  of  them :  "  There  is  no  Jewbh,  no  Samaritan 
Rabbi,  no  Christian  priest,  that  does  not  cast  nativities,  or  inspect 
the  entrails  of  beasts  in  order  to  predict  from  them,  or  busy  him- 
self as  a  quacksalver.     Even  the  patriarch  [of  the  Jews],  when  he 

'  Echhel  VI.  p.  495.  hanuner  split  in  pieces.     In  tbi> 

•Eisenmen^r  U.  p.  931.    The  narrative,  at  the  name  of  Hadrian 

Emperor  is  said  to  have  demanded  the  wish  is   added,  that  kit  botie* 

the  proof  for  this  doclrine.    They  might  be  crushed !  See  more  about 

brouzht  him  such  a  bone,  which  the  bone  Luz  in  Ejeenmen^r  I.  c. 

eoula  nol  be  ground  in  a  mill,  burnt  and  in  Bayle's  DicL  v.  Bar-cochba. 

in  fire,  or  disBolved  in  water;  and  '  Id  theLifeofSaturntnus,  just  at 

when  It  was  laid  on  an  anvil,  the  the  beginning; 
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comes  to  Alexandria,  b  compelled  to  humour  the  former  [the  adorers 
of  Serapis]  by  worshipping  Serapis,  and  the  latter  [the  Christians] 
by  worshipping  Christ,"  That  there  is  a  Strong  admixture  of  error 
in  this  statement,  is  clear  as  (he  day.  But  that  the  Jews  did  lend 
themselves  to  such  Idose  acis,  (o  which  Ihey  joined  the  trade  of 
begging,  is  shown  by  the  following  passage,  among  others,  in  Jn- 
Tenai's  Satires,  whose  author  was  banished  about  the  year  134,  to 
E^pt ;'  and  which,  though  it  applies  only  to  the  poorer  sort,  is 
yet  remarkable  enough,  especially  if  we  assume  that  the  poet  bad 
before  his  eyes,  not  only  the  Roman,  but  likewise  the  Alexandrian 
Jews. 

Cophino  fiKDoqiie  relido, 

Arcanam  Judsa  tremena  mendicat  in  aurem, 

laterprea  legum  Solymarain  et  magna  aacerdoe 

Arboris  ac  summi  Bda  internuncia  offili. 

Implet  et  ilia  manum,  led  parcius  lere  minulo, 

Qnaliacunque  volee  Judiei  sontnia  vendunt 

Jnv.  Sat  VI.  543  sq. 
X.  It  was  very  natural  that  Hadrian,  during  the  first  years  of  bis 
reign,  while  the  Jews  remained  tranquil,  shonld  often  occupy  him- 
self with  them,  and  with  pondering  the  means  of  securing  the  em- 
pire against  their  attempts  for  the  future.  One  of  these  means  was 
perhaps  that  of  dividing  the  numerous  population  among  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.  But  it  may  well  have  been  difficult  to  find  places 
for  them.  Asia,  Greece,  Ilaly,  and  Spain,  hardly  wished  for  any 
more  of  them  than  they  had  already.  The  coast  of  Africa  offered, 
perhaps,  the  only  tract  of  land  whither  he  could  have  trans- 
planted more  than  a  small  number ;  and  even  this  may  not  have 
appeared  to  him  advisable,  when  he  reflected  on  the  revolt  in 
Cyrenaica.  Accordingly,  the  statement  in  the  Armenian  Chroni- 
cle of  Eusebius,  that  he  sent  a  colony  of  Jews  into  Libya,  which 
was  entirely  depopulated,*  is  scarcely  worthy  of  credit ;  and  at  most 
is  to  be  understood  only  of  a  colony  in  general  that  was  sent  there, 
as  the  Greek  text  of  the  same  Chronicle  has  it,'  and  as  is  confirmed 

'  That  is,  Euppoaing  Juvenal  was  mm  Coloniam  misit."    In  Hadrian's 

actually  baniehed  to  Egypt ;  which  fourth  year. 

Frank,  in  his  Examen  Crilicum  D.         '  Chronicon.  p.  382,  'Jnmilar  tif 

Junii  Juvenalia  vits,  p.  3,  ccneiderH  AijUr^r  iii^uaiS-i'iaa*  'ASijtar'ovfniif 

«  poetic  fiction.  t^tt,  from  Syncellup. 

^"HadrtanuBin  Libyan)  Judaso- 
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by  Oronus.'  The  place  is  not  specified  more  particularlj'.  Libya 
■was  (he  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  coasl  of  Africa 
from  Egypt  as  far  as  Cartbage,  and  perhaps  still  further.*  In  the 
midst  of  such  di£Bcullies,  it  might  very  possibly  be  the  case,  that 
there  were  some  grounds  for  a  Jewish  statement,  that  the  Emperor 
entertained  the  desiga  of  driving  the  people  entirely  out  of  tlie 
empire.*  But  its  execution  was  impracticaUe.  For  whither  should 
be  send  them  ?  Their  number  might  still  have  amounted  to  several 
millioos.  To  cast  these  into  the  arms  of  the  Parthians,  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  Romans,  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the 
extreme ;  and  to  drive  them  into  the  wilderness  among  complete^ 
savage  tribes  dwelling  on  the  north  or  south,  would  have  been  in- 
human, contrary  to  the  principles  and  prattfices  (rf  the  Romans,  and 
moreover  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  borders.  The  plan,  there- 
fore, supposing  it  was  actually  formed,  remained  unexecuted. 

Another  means  HRdrian  seems  actually  to  have  tried ;  and  tbb 
was,  gradually  to  extirpate  the  Jews  as  such,  by  ^ohibiting  cir- 
cumcision, the  characteristic  sign  of  their  nationality,  and  to  ama]> 
gamate  them  with  the  other  people  of  the  empire.  This  probilH- 
tion  is  mentioned  in  a  few  words  by  Sparlian  as  the  cause  of  the 
insurrection.*  He  does  not  indeed  fix  the  time;  but  It  seems  evi- 
dent from  his  narration  that  the  outbreak  followed  soon  after.  It 
may  indeed  be  objected  to  Spartian,  that  the  Romans  were  wont 
never  to  assail  the  national  customs  of  the  people  subjected  to  them ; 
and  hence  Casaubon  understands  this  prohibition  of  emasculation, 
and  r^ards  it  as  an  application  of  the  older  edicts  of  Domitiao  and 
Nerva  against  this  practice.'  It  would  also  have  been  a  very  im- 
politic act  of  Hadrian,  who  certainly  was  acquainted  from  his  own 
experience  with  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  to  imbitter  the  nation 

>Hiator.  Heb.  VII.  c.  IS,  "Nam  'Talmud  in  Abodha  Zara  c.  I, 

etper  lotam  Libyam  adveraus  inco-  cited  in  Basna^  Hisi-dea  JuifaXi. 

las  airocisBima  tiell^  ^eeserunt  (Ju-  p.  331.    But  the  account  of  the  Em- 

dei) :  qufe  aileo  tuncinterfeciiscul'  perar'e  delitterationa  is  ho  rabuloni, 

torioua  desolaia  est,  ut,  nisi  poBtea  as  not  to  be  north  the  trouble  of  re- 

Hadrianus  Imperalor  collectas  ali-  peating. 

unde  colonias  ulucdeduKiBaet,  abra-  'In  Hadr.  c.  14,  "Movenint  ea 

00  habilatore  maD^ieset"  tempestate  et  JailEci  l>elluiii,  quod 

•  Hence  too  the  name  Libyphie  vetabantur  inulilare  genitalia." 

niceB;  compare  MUnter'a  Religion  '  In  the  noie  lo  the  above  cited 

der  Carthager,  3d  edit  pp.   107,  paisage    from    SpartianuR.     See 

108.  Scbreveliui'a  adit  p.  63. 
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against  lumself  in  the  behest  degree  by  sutdi  a  im)hilntion-  It 
would  not  be  consistent  either  with  his  customary  ^nidoDce  or  with 
his  general  character ;  which,  although  not  a  noble  one,  was  far 
from  being  bad  or  tyrannical. 

But  on  tbe  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  conadered  that  the  resiles 
spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  their  striving  after  independence,  bad  occ»- 
«oned  two  such  dreadful  insurrections  within  little  more  than  half 
a  century ;  and  that  a  ruler  may  well  have  thought  himself  called 
upon  by  these  two  examples  —whether  correctly  or  not — to  put  an 
end  to  such  cootinual  danger,  by  endearouring  to  destroy  the  nation- 
ality of  that  people,  even  at  tbe  cost  of  their  ancient  customs  and 
religious  usages.  But  that  not  castration,  but  circumciBJon,  was 
forbidden  by  (his  edict,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  tbe  former  was 
not  at  all  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Besides,  we  have  an  account 
of  an  edict  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  revoked  Hadrian's  prohibition  as 
far  as  it  related  to  Jewish  children,  and  only  forbade  the  Jews  to 
adopt  proselytes  into  their  community  by  means  of  circumcision.' 

XL  Another  means  contrived  t^  Hadrian  for  keeping  the  Jews 
in  subjection,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  was  the  restoration 
of  Jerusalem.  This  dty  had  always  been  conndered  one  of  the 
stroDgest  fortified  places;  and  the  difficulty  which  all  hostile  ar- 
nies,  and  finally  the  Romans  under  Tilus,  had  experienced  in  cap- 
tming  this  stronghold,  sufficiently  proves  the  importance  of  its 
poution.'  Surrounded  by  mountains,  itself  built  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montiMry  almost  completely  isolated,  forming  the  hill  called  Mount 
Zkin,  and  that  on  which  the  lower  d(y  stood, — the  reduction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  tbe  then  state  of  the  art  of  besieging,  was  necessarily 
a  Very  tedious  operation,  and  to  be  effected  chiefly  by  famine ;  so 
that  Hadrian,  who  in  the  joarney  from  Syria  to  Egypt  was  at  least 
in  its  neighbourhood,  if  he  did  not  visit  the  place  itself,  must  have 
been  perfectly  well  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  post.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  determined  to  fortify  it  anew,  and  to 

■  See  below,  §  XXVI.  11,13.    Michslia  hu  coDerted  tbe 

■  "Urbemarduam  aitu,"  lays Ta-  hiilory  of  it«  ronifieaticin,  ai  well  as 
dtuB,  "opera molesque  RroiBveranl,  rauld  be  done,  in  a  note  on  th;  e 
quia  vel  plana  aatis  munireniur  i"  place.  Seehie  treaties  on  the  rdulia 
and  thereupon  describe*  the  city  nnder  Mount  Zion  and  ''le  temple, 
pretty  tnocfa  at  length;  Hieior.  V.  inhiiZerBtr  V\  R^hrir.en Id. p. 428. 
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send  thither  a  colony,  consisting  indeed  mostly  of  reterans,  and 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Dion  Cassius  cites  this  determination  of  the  Emperor,  aod  the 
carrying  of  it  into  execution,  as  a  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  insur- 
rection.' Eusebius  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  Hadrian  did  not 
send  the  colony  till  after  the  Jews  were  put  down.*  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  both  these  apparently  contradictory  testimonies, 
as  Basnage  has  done  already.'  The  restoration  of  Jerusalem  wbs 
not  the  work  of  a  few  months;  but  the  labour,  when  begun,  was 
interrupted  by  the  revolt ;  and  afler  this  was  suppressed,  it  was 
continued  and  completed. 

But  ere  we  proceed  fiirther,we  must  collect  the  few  notices  thai 
have  been  preserved  respecting  the  history'  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Titus.  Witaus  and  Deyling  will  he  our 
guides.' 

It  is  true  that  Titus,  after  the  burning  of  the  temple,  which  he 
would  Eo  wiUingly  have  spared,  destroyed  the  city.  But  we  cannot 
ctmceive  this  destruction  to  have  been  complete,  although  Josef^us 
speaks  of  it  in  that  sense.*  The  same  historian,  however,  infonas 
us  that  Titus  left  standing  the  three  large  towers,  Hippicus,  Pba- 
sael,  and  Mariamne,  probably  with  the  wall  connecting  them,  and 
the  western  wall,  as  a  shelter  forthe  cohorts  whom  he  left  in  that 
neighbourhood  f  and  these  must  also  have  had  dwelKngs  for  iheiD- 
selves,  their  families,  and  their  followers.  It  is  very  probable, 
moreover,  that  Jews  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  had  per- 
mission from  the  authorities,  either  expressed  or  understood,  to  set- 
tle among  the  ruins.  A  few  survivors  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  remained  there  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city.'     But  it  is  certainly  going  too  far,  when  Eusebius  afGrms  that 

■  Lib.  LXIX.  1%.  p.  U61.  ■  Thr  g  SXlav  amwro  t^  niitmt 

'Histor.  Ecctea-IV.  6.  nipi^oio*  (the  three  towers  to  l>e 

'  Hist,  des  JuifB  XI.  p.  337.  shortly  spoken  of  excepted)  ovrm^ 

*  Herm.  Wilsji  Miscell.  Sacr.  T.  itaudhaav    of  Kataanttmonrt,  it 

II.     Exerc  X — XII,  Uistoria  Hie-  fHiSt  ntnot  olxii&^rtH  aianr  Sr  ttt 

rosolymffi.     Exerc.  XII,  Ab  excidio  naoacxtir    to*;    afoa^l&ovoi-     De 

Tiliadoogtrausquctempora— C.E.  Bello  Jud.  VII.  LI. 

DcyliQg  Diss,  de  ^iiw  Ca^lolinte  '  Ibid. 

Hist,  el  origine,  in  Salom.  Deyliu-  '  Baonnge  Hist,  des  Juifs.  XI.  p. 

gii  Obserreit  Sacr.  Pars  V.  255. 
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only  half  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Titus;'  for  this  is  at  variaDce 
with  all  hislory,  and  we  can  only  assume  with  the  greatest  proba- 
bility, that  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  Domitian,  Neira,  and  Trajan, 
was  indeed  no  longer  a  city,  but  that  it  still  possessed  inhabitants 
beades  the  Roman  garrison,  and  was  much  visited  by  pious  Jews 
who  came  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their  city  and  temple.  Je- 
rome also  speaks  of  some  remains  of  the  city  in  the  fiDy  years  that 
elapsed  between  its  destruction  by  Tilus  and  the  war  wilh  Hadrian.* 
With  this  too  agrees  what  we  read  in  ancient  authors  respecting 
the  war  with  Hadrian  and  the  second  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Were 
Occo  the  numismatist  a  trustworthy  man,  we  might  cite  an  ancient 
coin  pretended  to  have  been  struck  under  Hadrian  with  the  legend 
JIO£  NA02  lEPOrSAAHM*  and  conclude  therefrom  that  the 
name  Jerusalem  still  continued  under  Hadrian,  before  he  brought 
his  colony  thither,  and  that  a  temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  in  the 
city.  But  the  coin  spoken  of  has  remained  unknown  to  later 
numismatists;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such  a  one  has  ever 
existed.  The  garrison  of  Jerusalem  in  its  former  condition,  as  they 
were  neither  a  colony  nor  a  municipium,  could  not  have  struck  any 
coins;  the  erecting  too  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  upon  the  ruins, 
would  certainly  have  been  noticed  by  some  Jewbh  or  Christian 
author. 

We  confine  ouraelves,  therefore,  to  the  assumption  that  Hadrian, 
befoie  the  breaking  out  again  of  the  war,  had  already  begun  to  put 
his  de^gn  of  rebuilding  and  fortifying  Jerusalem  into  execution. 
We  remark  only  in  addition,  that  he  could  do  this  without  offend- 
ing against  the  principles  of  the  Roman  state-religion;  since  this 
only  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  a  city  once  laid  in  ruins,  in  case  the 
plough  had  passed  over  it,  and  the  exauguration,  or  exfundation, 

'  Demonfltr.  Evangel.  VE.  18,  mansererellqniB;"  Epiat  ad  Dai^ 
Tittfii*ohnlii'a;x'oiinlavi^^izokis^    danum.  Opp.  edit.  Martian.  II.  p. 

iteojiiftila,   eee     Zachar.    xiv.    2.  *  Imperalorum  Romnnor.  nDmie- 

The  prophecy  iiaelT,  in  wtiieh  it  is  mata.    Aug.  Vindel.  1601.  p.  34(\ 

said,  Kai  almaiitiu  17  noilif i™i  "  Tempiutn    sex    columnarum,    in 

lltlnJMTai  I'a  ii/ilou  tijt  ii6i4*fi  ir  cujua  medio  Jupiter  dextrn  fulraeiL 

atxftaiualif,  aeems  to  have  led  Eu-  Binistra  Bceptrum   cum  aqnila ;   ad 

■ebiua  to  ihia  aaeerlioD.  dextram  Pallas  el  Mercnriua,  ad  ai- 

*  "  Civiiaiis  ueque  ad  Hadriaaum  niatram  Man  et  Venua,  et  dute  alie 

Priocipem  per  qoinquaginta  annoa  figum  oedenlM  in  gredibiu." 
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had  been  thereby  rendered  complete.'  We  bare  do  proof  how- 
Bver  that  this  ceremony  did  take  place  after  the  capture  by  Titos.* 
Josephus  is  entirely  silent  respecting  it ;  and  Jerome  only  relates, 
Mcordiog  to  Jevisfa  traditions  which  we  also  posess,*  that  Titos 
A&nius  Rufus  caused  the  plough  to  be  drawn  over  the  site  of  the 
temple.'  But  that  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  Hadrian's  time. 
And  even  this  is  very  doubtful,  since  we  do  not  know  that  the  Ro- 
mans observed  the  practice  with  respect  to  single  buildings.  There 
was  therefore  nothing  in  the  Emperor's  way,  in  case  he  wished  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem.  Moreovo-,  the  Graochi  undertook  to  rebuild 
Carthage,  which  had  been  desecrated  and  laid  waste  with  such 
•olemnities, — although  at  a  short  distance  from  the  old  city;  and 
from  the  ruins  of  Punic  Carthage  that  of  the  Romans  sprang,  the 
fourth  capital  of  the  world ! 

XII.  Bid  the  restoration  of  their  metropolis  in  the  shape  of  a 
pagan  city  was  more  than  the  Jews  could  bear.  It  is  possible  that 
they  had  for  several  years  been  ^lently  preparing  anew  for  the 
project  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  Roman  domiiuon,  and  bad 
long  entered  into  secret  compacts  with  the  people  of  other  oriental 
regions,  to  whom  the  yoke  of  their  masters  was  equally  hateful, 
perhaps  even  with  Parthian  satraps  or  with  the  Great  King  bimselt 
It  is  only  the  enduring  contempt  of  the  Romans  for  the  oppressed 
people,  which  renders  it  conceivable  that  they  entertained  no  sus- 
picioas,  and  made  no  preparations,  easily  as  they  might  have  done 
so,  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  their  enemies-  They  felt  secure,  proba- 
bly because  they  had  disarmed  the  Jews  after  suppressing  thor 

'  ServtUB  ad  ^neid.  IV.  p.  327,  ranuB  RufuH  impius  porticum,  de- 

"Nam  ideo  ad  diruendai  re]  esau-  cretiini  factuDi  est,  ut  interficeretv 

gurandas  urbea  aratrum  adhibitum,  Rabban  Gamaliel.''    Hence  Tuia^ 

ut  eodem  riiu,  quo  conditie,  Bubver-  nua  Rurua  is  called  in  the  Gemara 

tanlur."    Comp.  Horat,  Carm,  I.  Sanhedrin  :;iin 'Ae  impioug ;  Zom 

Od.  16.    Seneca  de  ClMnentia  r.0.  l.c.321.TherameTiirrBnoBRoffiiB 

26.    ZomHt«LFuciJiidaicip.321.  (ik)  ocoun  on  a  gravestone  irtiich 

DeylinKp.448.  waain  IhepowerewnorPope  JbUm 

MliHougti  Scaligcr,  in  the  Am-  in.  WoIf.  Bibl.  Hebr.  IV.  417. 
madwersa.   od   Eoaebu   Chromcon,         .  Commentar.  in  Zachftr.  viiL  11 

and  Valesius,  in  hie  note*  to  Kum-  h  Capla  urbs  Bethel  [read  Beiherl 

hiu«'«  Lccl.  Hi«L  IV.  6,  maintain  ad  quam  molta  millia  confiigeraat 

Aia  to  have  been  the  eaae.  JadtBonim :  aramm  Templum    in 

•  In  the  Oemara  Taamch,  c  4,  ignominiam  gentis  opprewB,  a  Ti- 

wfaara  it  ny :  "  Qaando  aravit  To-  u,  Antonio  Rufib." 
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rerolt.  If  JHoa  were  to  be  beliered,  the  latter  devised  a  curiooB 
expedient  for  relieviDg  themselves  from  this  dilemma.  It  is  said 
that  they,  meaDing  doubtless  the  Dumerous  prisoners  condemned  l^ 
Trajan  to  the  public  works,  were  ordered  to  forge  weapons  for  tbe 
Roman  troops;  but  that  they  intentionally  onde  them  bad,  so  that 
when  rejected  as  unfit  for  service  they  could  keep  them  themselves, 
and  thus  become  possessed  of  a  large  quantity  of  aims.'  But  this 
statement  carries  with  it  an  aspect  so  fabulous,  that  it  is  inctmceiTft* 
ble  how  Dion  could  have  given  it  the  least  attention.  For  how 
could  Roman  commanders,  who  necessarily  knew  welt  enough  the 
^nrit  that  animated  the  whole  Jewish  people,  have  su&ered  the 
workmen,  and  they  too  prisoners,  to  retain  possession  of  arms,  with 
which,  bad  as  they  might  be,  they  could  have  wrought  much  milh 
chief?  and  how  could  the  superintendents  of  the  manufacture  have 
answered  for  such  a  proceeding  1  After  the  arms  and  accoutre 
ments  had  been  repeatedly  found  unserviceable,  resort  would  c^- 
tainly  have  been  had  to  compukory  measures,  to  force  the  worii- 
shops  to  deliver  better  articles.  The  truth  of  the  ntatt^-  can  only 
be  this,  that  tbe  Jews  found  ways  and  means  of  procuring  and 
secreting  arms;  which  with  their  extensive  trBde,and  that  too  with 
people  not  under  the  Roman  sway,  could  not  have  been  so  very 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  eqiecially  if  the  whole  nation  were  of 
one  accord. 

They  kept  themselves  quiet  notwithstanding,  as  long  as  tbe  Em- 
peror remained  in  the  East.  He  bad  spent  the  year  A.  D.  130  in 
EgypL  Tbe  following  year  he  bad  travelled  to  Syria,  and  thence 
had  proceeded  to  tbe  western  provinces ;  to  which  of  tb«n  is  not 
known.  We  first  meet  with  him,  in  A.  D.  135,  in  Athena.  Tbe 
rebellion,  however,  broke  out  shortly  after  his  departure  from  the 
£ast,  as  soon  as  he  was  considered  far  enough  off,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  885,  and  132  of  tbe  Christian  era. 

For  tbe  direction  of  a  conspirat^  so  widely  spread  and  accurately 
organized,  and  at  the  same  time  so  profoundly  secret  and  so  ez- 
ceeiUngly  active,  a  leader  was  indispensably  reqninte.  And  now 
it  was  that  such  a  one  made  his  appearance.  How  long  he  may 
lurve  already  been  busy  in  secret,  rests  upon  conjecture.     Tbe  war 

'  Dion  Caraua  LZIX.  IS.  p.  1161. 
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however  is  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  it  incumbent  od  us  (o  collect 
alt  the  Temaioing  accounts  concerning  him,  which  are  at  all  worthy 
of  credit. 

XIII.  This  leader  of  the  Jews  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Bar-cochba.'  He  has  remained  unknown  to  the  Roman  hisk^ 
rians.  But  the  Christian  autbora  Eusebios,  Jerome,  and  Orosiu^ 
stake  mention  of  him;  and  in  the  Jewish  writers  many  scat- 
tered notices  respecting  him  are  preserved,  which  however  are  to 
be  used  with  caution,  as  tbey  are  partly  at  variance  with  history 
and  cbroDology,  and  in  part  are  evidently  fabulous.  We  shall 
therefore  pay  attention  only  to  those  writers  from  whom  something 
may  with  probalnUty  be  obtuned  for  the  elucidation  of  history ; 
while  of  the  others  we  shall  here  and  there  give  a  few  speci- 
mens, sufficient  to  show  their  inadmissibility.  Titus  had  already 
permitted  the  Jews,  afler  the  destruction  of  their  capital,  lo  trans^ 
their  great  Sanhedrin  to  Jamnia.*  It  was  placed  under  the  patri- 
arch, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  academy  at  Tiberias ;'  and  who, 
as  well  as  the  Babylonian  patriarch,  is  aaid  to  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.'  His  power  extended  over  religious  matters,  and 
perhaps  to  deciding  as  arbitrator  in  civil  disputes,  when  these  were 
Inwi^t  before  him.  But  he  can  hardly  have  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  although  he  may  occasionally  have  arrogated  it 
to  himself.*  He  was  always,  notwithstanding  the  title  of  k^b» 
(Prince)  which  he  bore,'  subject  to  the  Roman  authorities ;  and  it 
will  easily  be  perceived  that  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
Still  bis  prerogatives  may  have  augmented  by  degrees,  and  may  not 
hare  been  as  great  at  first  as  they  afterwards  became,  when  an 
important  rank  was  likewise  conferred  upon  him  in  the  Roman 
empire.'  This  was  all  done  publicly.  But  the  book  '  Zemach 
David  '  repEesents  the  matter  as  if  the  Jews  soon  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  in  spite  of  their  victor,  had  made  for  them- 
selves a  sort  of  civil  coDiititution.     It  assumes,  that  as  early  as  under 

'  etsis  13  Son  of  a  Star.  '  Ibid.  p.  161.  Maimcia.  de  Synedr. 

*  Walch  HiHloria  Patriarchar.  pp.    c-  J-  3,  as  Ki»en  by  Walch  p.  120. 
188,  227.  They  bore  the  appellaiiun  Vtn 

■  Ibid  p.  160.  clariMimf  et  tUiufres,   viri  apeclo- 

<  Ibid.  p.  139.  Int^'  nbich  TheodosiuB  iind  liia  >oim 

*  ibid.  p.  170  sq.  conferred  on  them.     Walch  p.  188. 
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D)Mnitian,Bar-cochba  commenced  his  reigo,  and  also  died  under  him  j 
and  that  this  Bar-cocbha  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  this  latter 
again  by  his  own  son.'  The  possibility  of  the  thing,in  itself  consid- 
ered, cannot  be  deDied,if  we  take  into  account  the  spirit  that  aniina- 
ted  ibeJews;  and  with  this  might  be  connected  the  inquiries  set  on 
foot  by  Domitian  after  the  family  of  David.  But  in  case  we  could, 
with  difficulty,  make  out  the  twenty-one  years  which  this  statement 
attributes  to  the  dynasty  of  Bar-cochba,  they  would  have  already 
elapsed  at  the  commeDcemeot  of  Hadrian's  rdgn;  and  this  cannot 
by  any  means  be  reconciled  with  history.  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
place  the  period  at  which  Sar-cochba  appeared  earlier  than  to- 
wards the  ead  of, the  r^n  of  Trajan;  and  will  endeavour  to  make 
use  of  the  account  of  bis  dynasty  in  the  course  of  this  narration. 

The  number  of  adherents  that  he  found,  and  the  pow^  that  be 
exercised,  render  it  very  probable  that  be  elevated  himself  by  de- 
grees. As  king  of  Israel  he  had  certainly  nothii^  more  to  do  than 
to  imitate  Eudus  the  prince  of  the  Sicilian  slaves,*  and  to  spirt  fire 
out  of  bis  mouth  from  tow  secretly  lighted,'  in  order  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  admiratioD  and  reverence  of  the  common  people.  This 
trick  can  only  have  prepated  the  way  for  him ;  his  own  talents 
must  have  helped  him  further  on.  He  showed  c^  no  miracles  be- 
fore the  learned.*  This  be  had  no  need  to  do;  for,  aoimsted  by 
national  enthusiasm,  they  only  sought  a  man  who  was  able  to  lead 
them  against  the  Romans. 

Who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  origin,  is  entirely  unknown.  If 
be  gave  himself  ont  for  the  Messiah,  he  must  have  traced  his  pedi- 
gree back  to  David.'     But  this  is  not  fully  proved.    The  name 

'  Zemanh  David   ad  ano.  B80,  auctor  Heditionis  Judaics  gtipulam 

HillenHrii  4.     AccordiDg  lo    other  in  ore  suo  accensam  anhelitu  vea- 

itaiemeiils,  the  reisn  inBether  (far  lilabal,  ut  flammas  evomere  videre- 

of  Jerusalem  the  Rabbme  say  no-  lur." 

thing)  commenced  in  the  SSdyear  *  "Sapieatea  nullum  ab  eo  aig- 

after  Ihe  destruction  of  the  temple,  niun  vel  miraculum  peiieruni ;"  Mai- 

A.  D.  120,  in  Hadrian's  first  year;  monides  Jad  Hazahah,  TracL  de 

and  Belher  is  said  to  have  been  ta-  regibus  c.  2,  as  cited  in  Martini'* 

ben  under  RomuliiB,in  the  73d  year  Pugio  Fidoi  p.  320. 

after  the  deBtruction  of  the  temple,  'That  he  really  was  of  the  race 


Bartolocri  Bibl.  Rabb.  IIL  p.  £98.  of  David,  is  maintained  by  Liproann 

•FloruaIII.19.  of  the  lilh   and    15th  centuries, 

"lieron.  Apolog.  11.  adr.  Rnfi-  in  the  book  Nizzachon  No.  352; 

:  "Atque  ut  ille  Bar-cochebaa  see  WolTBibL  Hebr.IV.  417.   The 
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Bar^ochba,  son  of  the  sbir,  uiuler  which  he  is  known  to  history, 
was  given  him  because  either  he  or  bis  adherents  maintained  that 
titrongh  bim  was  fulfilled  Balaam's  prophec}^,  Num.  xxiv.  17, 
coDCeming  the  star  that  should  rise  out  of  Jacob.  ■  It  was  not  until 
his  death  and  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Jews  had  proved  how 
little  he  answefcd  tbe  great  expectations  formed  of  him,  that  h* 
was  called  Bar-coraba,  son  of  a  lie.^  But  whether  he  was  the  same 
whom  Dion  Cassias  calls  Mndreaa,  and  Eusebios  Lucuas,  as  Samuel 
Petit'  and  Reimarus*  conjecture,  we  must  leave  undecided.  These 
assume  two  Bar-cochbas,  the  first  under  Trajan,  the  second  under 
Hadrian;  an  hypothesis  that  stands  in  connexion  with  the  rabbin- 
ical story  of  the  dynasty  of  three  successive  princes.  But  if  the 
account  in  the  Arabic  text  of  Abulpharagiua  be  well  founded, 
Lucuas  had  perished  already  in  the  war  with  Martiua  Turbo. 

Tbe  Rabbins  also,  who  ascnbe  to  bim  the  devastations  in  Cyr«)e, 
I^ypt,  and  Cyprus,  fix  his  epoch  under  Trajan.'  Tlus  we  must 
leave  undetennined. 

The  Jews  flocked  to  bim  in  multitudes,  and  anointed  and  crowned 
Urn  king  in  the  stronghold  Bether;*  for  that  he  had  hia  seat  in 
Jerusalem  is  not  known  to  Uie  Jewish  writers.  That  he  gave  hioft* 
s^  out  for  the  Heasiah,  is  not  completely  proved,  as  has  been 
already  remarked.  There  are  indeed  stories  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  not  support  the  proof  to  which  he  was  put,  as  to  whether  h^ 
as  was  required  of  the  Messiah  according  to  an  interpretation  irf 
tbe  saying  in  Isaiah  xi.  3,  could  distinguish  tbe  just  from  the  unjust 
by  the  smell;^  and  that  Rablu  Akiba  said  of  bim,  This  is  tbe  king 

Iradilion  may  indeed  have  been  St  Igpiinvito  dmm.    Can  he,  a«  the 

current  as    early  as  the  time  of  pretended  McBBJah,  ever  have  re- 

Bar-cochba.    Else  Aldba  and  the  ceived  the  title  f«)ra/*wjs,  i^fn? 

learned  Rabbina  would  hardly  have  '  staits  13  or  jtata  ii  Zemach 

owned  him  for  the  MeMiab.  David,  ibid. 

'  Echn  Rabbatha,  on  the  words  •  Observatt    Lib.  III.  4,  p.  3ia 

of  Lam.  ii.  2,  and  Zemach  David  «  Ad  Dionem  Casa.  p.  1146. 

cil«d  by  Eisenmenger  II.  p.  654;  >  Zemach  David,  Eisenm.  II.  6K. 

also  R.  Gedaliab   in    Shaleheleth  His  rebellion  is  placed,  according  to 

Hakkabbala,   cited  by    BartoloccI  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoniD2,  in  the 

BibL  Rabhinica  III.  p.  698.    Syn-  year  of  the  world  3880. 

cellas  in  his  Chronogi^phy  (ScnpL  '  Zemach  David  1  c 

Byzanl.  lX.p.348)hBH  thefollow-  ^  Talmud    in  tract     Sanhedrin 

ing  smgular  remark  rcepecling  him :  cap.  Kelech,  cited  in  Martini  Pugio 

tm  Iovdaiuraitootii<ii»iXoxi^€taT^S  Fidel  p.  322.    "  Dixit  ad  MagiBlroB 

{Xox'fiat  ik)  i    lanmrirnt  1?"",  Ego  sum  Messiaa.     Dtierunt  ei' 
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Messiab.'  Muinoaides  bowcTer  calls  bim  merely  the  great  kmg.* 
Heanwbile,  whether  be  gave  himself  out  for  the  Messiah  or  not,  be 
was  regarded  as  such  by  tbe  populace;  for  the  Mcsnab  alone  could 
be  their  deliverer  from  tbe  Roman  yoke.  He  bowerer  was  not 
expected  to  come  from  tbe  nobility,  but  out  of  their  own  midst. 
Indeed,  according  to  hiti  contemporary  Trypbo,  whose  dialogue 
with  Justin  Martyr  we  still  possess,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  unknown 
when  born,  and  should  not  even  know  biniself  or  possess  any  power, 
until  Elias  should  coroe  to  anoint  bini.'  But  this  Elias  was  most 
probably  found  in  tbe  pereoo  of  Rabbi  Akiba;  alUiough  we  do  not 
know  that  it  was  he  who  anointed  him  in  Bether. 

XIV.  Akiba,  who  had  not  sprung  from  an  Israelitisb  stock,  but 
bad  gone  over  to  Jodaism  of  bis  own  free  choice,  bad  become  tbe 
most  zealous  and  learned  of  tbe  Rabbins,  and  glowed  with  the 
same  hatred  against  tbe  Romans  that  fired  all  Israel.*  He  deduced 
his  pedigree  from  Sisera,  tbe  general  of  the  Tyrian  long  Jabin, 
whom  Deborah  slew ;  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess.  His  whole  his- 
tory is  mythic,  and  copied  after  that  of  Moses.  Forty  years  he  was 
an  untaught  shepherd ;  he  then  sued  for  tbe  hand  of  bis  master's 
daughter,  who  however  would  marry  none  but  a  learned  man.  For 
four  and  twenty  or  (according  to  others)  forty  yeara  be  pursued  bk 
studies,  and  is  said  to  baTe  travelled  much.  He  tbes  began  to  teach, 
and  served  the  people  forty  years  long  as  supeiintendent  of  ths 
sdioots,  first  at  Lydda,  and  then  at  Jamuia ;  the  number  of  his 
pupils  was  reckoned  at  24,000.  What  God  did  not  intrust  to  Moses, 
be  is  said  to  have  revealed  to  bim ;  and  hence  he  is  regarded  aa 
tbe  teacher  of  tbe  unwritten  law.  The  Mishna  began  with  his 
collections;  and  the  book  Jezirah'  attributed  to  Abraham,  bat 

De  Mesaia  seribitar,  quod  odoranB  verant  larMliite  et  aapientDiit  ma> 

erit  el  judicaoN;  videbimua  ergo,  jores,  eum  ease  regem  Messiam ;" 

Utrum  tu  odorBado  valeaa  judJcare:  eo  in  Jad  Hazakah  givea  by  fiarto- 

eumque  vidiueDt  quod  oon  easet  locci  II.  p.  7S3. 

odorans  et  judicaas,  occideruDl  ip-  '  Juatini  M.  Dialogtn  cum  Try^ 

BUDi."  I^one  e.  8  and  49. 

'  Zemacb    David    1.  c.     Tract  *  The  Jewish  writing  are  ibll  of 

Banhedrin  cap.  Kelech  in  Martini  acconnta  coocerDiog  him.    Comp; 

Pug.  Fidei  peg.  390.    Akiba  releni  Jo.  Henr.  Othonis  Historia  DoctO' 

the  atar  in  Ha^g:.  iL  7,  to  Bar-coch-  rum  Miachnjconim,  in  Wolf '■  Bib- 

ba;  Barlolocci  IL  p.  346.  lioth.   Hebcsa  IV.    p.   410;    also- 

*  "CaptaeatBemer  . . .  .  et  in  ea  Bale's  Dictionary  under  his  name, 

nem  putc^  'See  Fabric.  Cod.  Paeudepigr. 


regnabat  rex  magnus,  qnem  [ 
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which  ia  now  lost,  wu  one  of  the  works  in  which  he  deposited  bis 
wisdom.  No  wonder  therefore  that  they  even  sought  for  him  in 
the  Old  TestameDt.  The  words  of  Moses,  Ex.  iv.  13,  "  Lord, 
send  whom  thou  wilt  send,"  were  applied  to  him ;'  the  passage  in 
Job  xxviiL  10,  "  his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing,"  was  under- 
stood of  him  ;*  and  when  at  last  he  was  executed  by  the  Romans, 
some  even  referred  to  his  death  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  52d 
and  53d  chapters  of  Isaiah.*  He  had  seen  the  temple  while  yd  in 
its  splendour,  and  was  so  much  the  more  eager  for  its  restoration. 
The  exalted  dignity  with  which  he  was  inresled  as  associate  of  the 
patriarch,  must  have  con»derably  augmented  the  great  influence  he 
already  possessed ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  us  with  a  plain 
indication  that  the  patriarch  in  Palestine,  Gamaliel,*  and  the  en- 
tire Sanhedrip,  had  an  imderstandlng  with  Bar-cochba;  which  also 
appears  evident  from  the  Jewish  traditions  of  Bar-cochba's  transac- 
tions with  the  wise  men. 

Akiba  not  only  declared  Bar-cocbba  to  be  the  king  Messiah,  with 
which  the  latter,  eren  if  he  did  not  give  himself  out  as  Bucb,  was  very 
well  pleased ;  but  he  was  also  his  most  trusty  counsellor,  accompani- 
ed him  everywhere,  and  on  festival  occasions  assumed  the  office  of 
his  armour-bearer,  by  carrying  before  bim  his  sword,  the  symbol  of 
his  dignity.'  That  the  old  man  of  nearly  six  score  years  could  not 
have  attended  him  in  battle,  may  easily  be  conjectured. 

Bar-cochba  seems  also  to  have  had  a  counsellor  and  assistant  in 
Rabbi  Tarpbon,  the  successor  of  Akiba  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  school  at  Lydda.*  His  name  at  least  occurs  in  the  history  of 
this  prince.  Several  other  celebrated  Rabbins  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war,  and  perished  in  it,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

XV-  Bar-cochba  had  at  first  the  most  complete  success.  In  Pales- 
tine all  the  Jews  united  with  him,'  and  probably  also  the  Samari-  - 

Tet  Test  p.  383,  and  the  citation  '  Talm.    Tract    Sanhedr.    cap. 

in  the  first  note   from  Wagenseira  Eelech:  "  Rabbi  Akiba  magauset 

Sola  p.  9S6.    The  book  now  kDowa  Bapiena  fuit,  et  de  sepientibus  Mis- 

by  ttuH  name  was  edited  by  Ritlan-  nte ;  Aiit  armig^r  Bar-cochba  rcgi^ 

gel.  de  quo  dixit,  eiim  esse  Ueesiam." 

'  Manini  Pugio  Pidei,  p.  330.  Shalaheleth  Hakkabbala,  p.  21. 

...     .     T,         .._     .._,._-_  ,    Q^  jj^     ^^jj.    gjjjj^    ^^^        jy 

19. 

'  SulpiL  SeveriHist  sacra  II,  4, 

'  Walch  HisL  Patriarch,  f.  257.    "  Sub  Hadfiano  deinceps  Judei  re- 
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tans,  wbo  at  least  we  never  mendoDetl  ss  bis  enemia,  this  army 
must  have  been  very  ctmadenble,  although  the  stttemeots  of  tbe 
RabUns,  who  ffve  it  at  200,000  meD,'  may  be  exaggerated  j  and 
he  pushed  forward  his  aroas  bejoud  the  borders  of  tbe  oountiy  into 
Syria.  After  tbe  cooquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  many  Jen's  had 
fled  to  tbe  Galilean  cities,  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias ;  the  descendants  of 
these  now  fell  upon  the  pagan  and  Christian  inhabitants,  and  com* 
mitted  great  slaughter  aiDMig  tbem.  Afler  tbe  war  was  concluded, 
and  these  cities  once  more  set  free,  they  testified  their  gratitude  to 
the  Emperor  in  a  remarkable  manner :  the  former  took  a  new  name, 
Diocsesarea  Adriam ;  and  the  latter  erected  a  temple,  which  they 
called  Adrianum.* 

Bar-cochba  at  first  endeavoured  to  draw  tbe  CbristiaDSof  Pales- 
tine over  to  bis  side.  But  unable  to  prevail  upon  them  to  renounce 
their  faith,  and  to  participate  in  the  insurrection  against  tbe  Romani, 
whom  he  tre^ed  with  great  barbarity,  he  speedily  turned  bis  rage 
against  tbe  Christians  also  in  the  most  dreadful  manner ;  as  is  tes- 
tified fay  Justin  Martyr,*  Eusebius,'  and  Orosius.' 

bellare  voluernnt,  SyrMiu  ae  Pals-  hate,  when  he  could  not  mova  than 

■IjiiBtn   diripere  conati :   mimoqae  to  ^oataiy.    See  the  notes  of  the 

exercitu,  coaetl  Bunt."  St.  Maurite*  on  this  paBsage  in  p. 

'  One  ofthe  mai^  Jewish  fablea  i%  6S  ortheir  edition  of  Justin,  (Pans 

that  he  made  trial  or  the  bravery  of  1742  Tol.)  of  which  I  have  made  um. 

the  troope  by  chopping  off  a  finger  *  In  loc.  ciL  and  in  the  Chronicle : 

of  each  man.    Bat   (he  wise  men  T^^  'Im^ialtir  Aaoaraaitt  Xogifiat 

then  gave  htm  a  better  piece  of  ad-  <i«  ijrtito  •    oltot  Xfvtiami'^  xm- 

vice,  which  we>,  that  he  ^onld  let  x£l«t    hi/itg^aaTo  ftij   fimiXo/Unxt 

ilaerve  «■  proof  of  a  man's  i»oweas^  aata  'Pm/uUtfrw/t/taxilrjiitb  at  the 

if  he  could  root  up  one  of  the  cedars  18th  year  of  ifadrian.   The  same 

of   Lebanon  while  on  horseback,  words  are  gffen  by  Jeroma  in  bia 

Eietia  Rabbatha,  in  Martini  Pugio  Chronicla    taken    Iron    Euaebiua, 

Fidei  p.  32S.  at  Hadrian's  ITth  year ;  "  Cochebea 

*  Baaaaoe  XII.  147,  148.  1  know  duit  Judaic*  bctionis  nolenteB  sibi 

not  from  what  •onrcesBasnaga  has  Cbristianos   adversum    Romaaum 

derived  these  statements.  mililem  ferre  subaidiun  omnimodis 

'  Apol.  I.  c.  316,  Ba^xox^fiov  0  -nff  erueiatibus  necaL"    Enaebius  also 

'lavitUm      anondoMK     AfxiriJ^V  ealla   him  on  this  aeconnt,  ca  uH' 

timtttfiilA^ri^rto'lTjoiivrtlfXQtirtir     H.  Eccl.  IV.  6. 

Mtl  fi>Muitu>iiP,l»Atvtwiti<irt<'^tu-  '  Histor.  Vn.  12,  "  Jndteoa  aane 
Alaoin  Kuaeb.  IV.  &  Itisoottobe  pertorbalione  ■celenunaoorumex- 
UBderatoodlromtbetenB/HiMstttbat  agitatoa,  M  PalnstiDani  provinoiani 
Iw  waa  not  cruel  to  tbe  Romana  and  <|uondamaaamdapopnlant«B,tiIlioM 
Oreelv  lihewise ;  buttheChhstlana  neea  perdomait  (Hadiiairaa),  ultuf 
he  specially  iortMed>  oot  of  religiem  qne  eat  CbriMiBnos,  qaos  ill^  Codi- 
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No  k>Dg  tifDe  had  elapsed,  when  he  became  muter  (^  Jerusalem. 
It  is  true  that  all  writers  are  silent  as  to  this  circumstaoce ;  but  tfa« 
many  testimooies  to  its  recapture  under  Hadrian,  place  beyond 
all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  posKsnon  of  the  Holjr  City. 
It  was  probably  the  colony  sent  thither  by  the  Emperor,  that  was 
driven  out.  A  few  incidents  have  been  preserved,  which  appear 
to  belong  to  this  period. 

The  surrounding  region  was  dreadfully  desolated.  Wolves  and 
hyenas  made  inroads  on  the  city  itself.  R.  Akiha  therefore,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  interpretation  given  by  Samuel  Petit  to  a  passage  in 
Aben  Exn,  caused  the  celebration  of  the  passover  to  be  traosferred 
from  Mount  Nisan  to  Mount  Ijar.'  This  seems  to  have  reference 
to  the  journeys  usually  undertaken  at  the  time  of  the  festival ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  every  one  might  keep  the  feaU  of  Easter  in  his 
own  house,  even  though  there  should  be  no  hindrances — such  as 
continual  rain-storms,  swollen  streams,  roads  and  bridges  destroyed 
— to  render  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  difficult  But  featival-jonr- 
neys  presuppose  that  Jews  were  living  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  divine 
worship  was  at  least  in  some  measure  restored.  Again,  Dioo  relates 
that,  about  this  time,  Solomon's  sepulchre  tumbled  down  of  itself,* 
— a  prodigy  that,  considering  the  great  antiquity  of  David's  family 
buriaUplace,'  was  very  natural,  but  which  he  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen.     He  mentions,  indeed,  that  this  happened  before  the  break- 

eba  duce,  quod   sibi  adversus  Ro-  seemilahe  madetoJews,  whofrom 

■nanos  non  adsentarenlur,  excrucia-  fear  of  the  Romene  Bought  to  reiH 

bant"     The  TahnudiitBBSBertthat  der  nn discern jble  the  markvoftbeir 

Bar-cochba  compelipd  the  Jewish  nation  and  religion. 
CbristianB,  a  great  DOrnber  or  whom        'Aben    Kira    in    Levit    xxiii, 

be  induced  to  deny  ChrieC,  to  sub-  died  by  S.  Petit,  Eelog.  cfaronolog. 

mit  to  circumcision  a  second  time;  I.  14,    According  to  Fetit's  reckon- 

Ki  Basnage  XI.  p.  361.  Hegivesno  infr,  this  was  in  the  year  133. 
citatiotiB.    ThetractJebainmoth,in        *  Lib.  LXVllt.  c.   14.  p.    HW. 

the  JeruB.  Talmud,  speakB  of  re*  The  same  account  is  found  in  Ced- 

peated  circumciaion,   out   without  renus  Script.  Byzant  XH.  p.  249; 

naming  the  Chrislians ;  as  does  also  taken  doubtless  from  Dion, 
one  Rabbi  Niaaim.  "Plurimi,''  eays       'Reipeclingthia  tomb  of  Solomon 

the  ibnner,  "qui  prcputium  metu  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Da- 

relractarant,  diebua  Bencozibn  iie-  vid,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in 

ram  circumcidebanlur."  R.  NiHsim  IheN.T.  Aclsii.29,comp.Michaelis 

mys  the  same,   and  names  Bether  KleineSchrit^en  III.  457;  and  alao 

■  the  place  where  it  was  perfoiin-  Mftnter's  paper  on  Solomon's  fami- 


edi    Lightfoot  Chron.  Temponii 
Oi^.  II.  p.  143.     Here   renrenc 


le  Anliq.  AbtModluugen  p.  87. 
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ing  ont  of  the  war.  But  could  the  falling  down  of  the  dd 
royal  tomb  presage  any  disaster  to  the  Romans  ?  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  explaoation  did  not  occur  till  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  that  Dion  erred  with  regard  to  the  time,  and  placol 
the  event  in  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  it  actu- 
ally took  place.  The  Jews  in  Jerusalem  might  certainly,  according 
to  their  way  of  thinlcing,  have  had  reason  to  be  terrified,  when  they 
raw  the  tomb  of  David  and  Solomon,  whose  kingdom  they  were 
then  about  to  restore,  fall  down  without  any  viable  cause. 

XVL  To  these  proofs  are  to  be  added  those  furnished  by  numis- 
matics.  We  know  from  both  the  Talmuds,  that  coins  were  struck 
by  Bar-cochba.  That  of  Jerusalem  says  expressly,  "  Samarifan 
inoney,asforiD8tancethatof  Bencoziba,  does  not  defile;"'  and  that 
of  Babylon  mentions  the  coins  themselves.*  Of  these  some  have 
descended  to  our  times.  There  are,  namely,  four  silver  coins, 
three  of  which  belong  undeniably  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  while 
the  fourth  »  somewhat  doubtful ;  on  these  the  Roman  impress 
can  still  be  partially  discerned,  although  they  are  stamped  over 
again  with  a  Samaritan  inscHplion.  It  is  known  that  such  recoin- 
mg  was  practised  in  ancient  ss  well  as  in  modern  times-'  On  these 
restamped  Samaritan  coins  we  read,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
name  )W9  Simon ;  and  on  the  other  side  IsVinii  rmrfy  to 
fhtjreedom  of  Jerusalem.    The  traces  of  the  legends  remaining 

on  three  of   these  coins,  (viz. R . . .  OPTI INC.  or 

TRAI . .  -  P.  M.  TR.  P.  COS.  also  the  Greek  ....  UN  CEB.  FEP. 
AAK.)  besides  the  remains  of  the  face,  leave  no  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing restamped  coins  of  Trajan.  The  first  of  them  was  struck  in  the 
year  of  Rome  853,  A.  D.  99 ;  in  which  year  the  Senate  conferred 
upon  bim  the  title  of  Optimut  Princept,  though  this  does  not  appear 

'  Tract  Maaaer  Sheni,  "  Moneta  rooBBioniin  oriffiae,  p.  19.  He  reren 

Sanaritica,  ut  Bencozibie,  non  pro-  aim  tn  Abrah.  Zacut  in  Juchasia 

ranat."  foL  23.  9.  lin.  24. 

*  The  tract  Baba  Kama  BpeokH  '  Thut,  for  instance,  the  coins  of 

of  "  Numi  Cozibeani  Hiercnolyini-  Agrigeoium,  which  the  Carthagiiu- 

tani."   The  coios  therefore,  accord-  ana,  when  they  became  masters  of 

iog  to  theBabylonian  Talmud,  were  that  city,  reetaroped  with  the  head 

struck  in  JeruBalenL     Both  these  of  MelVart,  the  Tynan  Hereulea. 

atationsfrom  the  Talmud  are  taken  See  Prince  Torremuzza's   Sicilie- 

ftom  O.  Q.  Tychsen's  Aaeertio  Edib-  veierea  Numi  Tab.  X.  No.  4,  5. 
tolarie  de  peregrinaNumorumHaa- 
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OB  coins  before  A-  U.  C.  858,  A.  B.  106.  The  secood  bdongs  in  or 
after  the  year  856,  A.  D.  103,  whoi  he  leceived  the  title  of  Dtb- 
ticat;  and  the  GreciaB  coin  OD  which  stands  the  date  TXl4.{vmm^ 
f*  litoftw)  was  struck  during  his  fourth  consulate  in  a  ^riu  city, 
probably  Antiot^  A  fourth  coin  is  undutinguishable,  and  hu 
only  the  Roman  letters  TR  (Tribunicie  Poteatntis).  But  this  also 
doabtleta  beiongB  to  Trajan  or  to  Hadrian.'  Hence  we  now  know 
that  Roman  coins  m  Trajan's  time,  or  soon  after,  were  stamped 
over  again  by  Jews  or  Samaritans,  Which  of  the  two  ^ected 
this,  ie  to  us  at  present  a  matter  of  Indifferaice,  aince  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud  acknowledges  die  Samaritan  money  of  Bw-cochba  as 
alao  clean ;  so  that  there  only  remains  the  palxographic  questioD, 
whether  the  Assyrian  character  alone  was  at  Uiat  time  employed 
by  the  Jews.*  This  restamping  of  money^  howerer,  pwata  ii]fijli> 
bly  to  a  war  in  which  the  Jews  wished  to  have  a  ctnnage  of  (Mr 
own.  The  name  Simon,  which  we  fiad  on  two  of  themi  is  tke 
name  of  the  prince ;  and  who  can  this  have  been  but  Bar-cochba  T 
It  is  true,  we  nowhere  read  that  he  was  calkd  Kmon ;  but  frmn 
this  silence  there  is  nothing  to  be  infeired.  We  have  likewise 
coins  of  tbe  Asmonean  king  Antigonus,  bearing  hia  Hebrew  name 
Mattathias,  which  is  not  otherwise  kixiwn  to  us.*  This  name 
Simon,  howerer,  extends  still  fiirther.  Among  the  Samaritan  coins, 
which  in  former  times  were  attributed  without  exception  to  tbe 
Asmooean  princes,  are  found  many  whole  and  half  shekels  and 
coppCT  pieces  with  tbe  same  name.  The  French  scholnr  Henrion, 
•0  far  as  I  know,  was  tbe  first  to  whom  tbe  idea  occurred  that  tUs 
was  not  Simon  Maccabeus,  but  Bar-cocbba ;  and  be  accordingly 
sacribed  this  coin  to  bim.^     He  is  partially  followed  by  Barthelemy* 

*  See  Barthctemy's  Letter  to  the  character  until  fbrly  years  before 
author  of  the  Journal  dea  Savana,  Chriet,  and  on  roonumenta  much 
in  Peres  Bi^er  NomoruiD  Hobrao-  longer.  UAmoirea  de  I'Aead.  dea 
Bamarilanorum  Vindiciee,  Valen-  Imcr.  et  Bellea-LettreB  XXtV.  p. 
lis  1790,  in  Append,  p.  IX.    Two  59. 

oT  theae  boId*  are  there  copied.  *  Barthdmnf  in  Perez  Bayer  Nu- 

*  The  aflirmalive  ia  maintained  morum  Hebmo-Sanarilaiiar.  Vtn- 
by  Tychaen  in  bis  Diatribe  de  nu-  dicin,  p.  IX,  wtiera  the  coin  ia  en- 
mia  HebrBicJH,  Madrid  edit.  1792,  graved  on  coj^ier  ;  alao  TychHo's 
p.  36;  also  in  the  above  cited  A»-  Diatribe  p.  22. 

aaetio  Epiatolar.  p.  la  Banhelemy,        <  MCm.  de  I'Aead.  de«  Inacr.  «t 
on  tbe  oontraiy,  ia  of  opinion  diat    Bellea-L«ttr»«  III.  p.  189. 
the  Jewa  retained  the  SamaritaD       *  In  Peres  Bayer  p.  Xm. 
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and  O.  G.  Tydisea;'  ud  there  »re  sevenl  reawns  which  favour 
tlua  qMsion.  That  the  character  found  on  tbe  c<uiia  is  not  Abbj' 
rian,  bat  Samaritan,  is  not  so  reiy  deciffive  against  their  high  anti- 
quity ;  nnoe  the  former,  even  if  the  Jews  did  bnng  it  with  them 
after  tbe  captivity,  may  have  been  r^;anled  as  a  sacred  character, 
while  the  comnum  writing  of  the  country  was  employed  on  the 
country's  coinage.  And  this  indeed  is  evidently  the  case;  since 
the  coins  of  Jonathan  or  John  Hyrcanus,  (for  it  is  not  quite  certain 
to  which  of  the  two  the  coins  so  read  belong,)  and  also  of  Antigo- 
nus,  are  likewisG  stamped  with  tbe  Samaritan  character.  Neither 
would  I  build  much  on  the  circumstance,  that  Simon  Maccabttus 
governed  the  Jewish  nation  eight  years,  while  the  coins  bear  the 
dates  of  the  four  first  only ;  partly  because,  from  the  smell  numbec 
of  Samaritan  coira  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  those  of  his  fwr 
last  years  may  have  been  lost ;  and  partly,  because  there  was  do 
law  that  money  should  be  struck  every  year.  It  is  just  as  little 
decisive,  that  the  readirig  of  tbe  passage  1  Maoc.  xv.  6,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  right  of  coinage  which  the  Syrian  king  Antio- 
choB  Sidetes  is  said  to  have  conferred  on  Simon,  still  remains  doubt-  * 
ful*  But  more  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  species  of  letter  on  tbe 
money  attributed  to  Simon,  inasmuch  as  the  character  here  exhi- 
bited differs  from  that  on  the  remaining  Asmonean  ctuns;  and  this 
without  taking  into  account  the  drcumstance,  that  all  these  are  of 
copper,  (perhaps  because  the  Syrian  kings  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  coining  the  precious  metals,)  while  on  the  other  band 
we  have  silver  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Simon. 

The  difference  of  title  is  still  more  decisive.  Simon  is  called  on 
mngle  coins  ^K'^o'^  etim  Prince  of  Israel  ;*  the  same  title  as  that 
borne  by  the  patriarch,  whom  the  Greeks  named  iOfo^oe,  or  in 
Mesopotamia  alxiutlnrafitig.'  On  the  contrary,  Jonathan  or  John 
Hyrcanus  and  Antigonns  are  called  on  (he  coins  iiim  insM  High' 
priett,  after  which  follows  the  title  vrm,  or  min-«  k-mk,  Prwtce  of 

'In  the  iwo  trealisea  above  cited.  Btood  in  Uie  Hebrew  text?    It  it 

'  The  Gkeck  veraioQ  or  ihia  book  bIho    remarkable,     that    JoeephuB 

haa  only  the  words :  KtU  iK^^ifa  should  koow  Dotbing  of  ihia  right 

«M  noHJatu  Kofifia  tStor  rBuia/ta  TJj  of    coinage    erantea    to     SimiMI. 

X^V  trail.    But  the  Syriac  has :  "  Kt  Ti'chseD  Diatribe  p.  26. 

ttbi  decreta  pro  lubitu  faciendi  po-        'Tychaen  Diatribe  'p.  19. 

leetalem    concedo."      Now    what        '  Walch  Hiator.  Patriarch,  p.  103. 
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Jviah,  Dot  of  Israel ;  aod  on  one  coin  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Syrian  long  Alexander  Bata,  we  read  "^Von  )nin>  King  Jonathan, ' 
liiese  two  last  reasons,  together  with  the  restamped  cmns  of  Tra- 
jaD,  seem  to  pronounce  dedsiTely,  that  all  those  which  have  the 
Dame  Simon  must  be  takrn  out  of  the  class  of  Asmc»ieaD  cmds  and 
be  asngned  to  Bar-cochba. 

We  have  then  the  following  results : 

I.  That  in  the  first  disorder  of  the  insurrection,  before  the  new 
Jewish  government  was  organized,  it  was  the  practice  to  recoin 
money  of  the  Roman  currency.  How  long  this  may  have  lasted, 
cannot  be  determined. 

S.  That  Bar-codiha,  however,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  coined 
his  own  money.  The  rich  contributions  of  the  Jews,  that  flowed  to 
him  from  all  quarters,  (for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  too  poor  to 
afford  him  much  aid  in  this  respect,)  procured  him  the  requiate 
metal.  This  enabled  him  to  strike  coins  of  many  kinds.  Tychsen 
enumerates  thirteen  different  stamps,  one  of  which  is  of  gold.' 

3.  That  the  mint  was  at  first,  in  the  two  first  yean,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, is  at  least  very  probable  from  the  inscriptions  =3^i'<  nnnb 
to  thefieedom,  of  Jerxaalem,  and  nanp  niaii''  Jervsalem  the  holy  ;' 
whidi  alternate  with  the  legends  Ti-s  ni-irt  or  l^"-*  t^*A  and  rtusi 
Vmtr,  to  the  freedom  or  redemption  of  Zum  or  hrad  ;  though 
these  latter  do  not  appear  on  the  coins  of  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
bat  only  on  those  of  the  first  and  sectmd,  and  on  some  without  a 
date. 

4.  That  Bar-cochba  either  was  called  Simon,  or  that  he  assumed 
this  name  in  memory  of  Simon  Maccabseus  the  deliverer  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Syrian  bondage,  in  token  that  he  would  deliver 
his  people  in  like  manner  from  that  of  the  Romans ;  but  that  this 
name  fell  into  oblivion,  because  the  people  preferred  to  call  him  at 
first  the  "  Son  of  the  Star,"  which  according  to  the  prophecy  had 
risen  over  Israel ;  although  they  afterwards  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  Bar-coziba. 

It  was  probably  one  of  his  first  concerns,  when  he  saw  himself 


'  Tychaen  Diatr.  p.  23.    Engrav-  '  The  teatimony  of  the  JsraaalMi 

ed  on  copper  in  the  Table  nccom-    Talmud,  cited  abov"    "  "*'" 

Knyirs    fiartlielemy'a    Leitcr   in  to  the  JeruBBlem  : 

ircz  Bayer.  cochba,    hereby  acquire!  a  much 


lartlielemy'a    Leitcr   in    to  the  JeruBBlem  money  of  Bar- 

^  T.  cochba,    hereby ' '■ 

Diatntw  p.  19.  aqq.  greater  weight. 
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in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  to  restore  the  temple,  ol  which  at  least 
the  fonndation-wallsaiHl  Bubteiranean  vaults'  were  still  io  ezistence ; 
in  adiKtion  to  which  an  immenst:  mass  of  buildiDg-materials  most 
have  been  found  under  the  ruins.  This  is  so  mucb  the  more  certain, 
since  Chrysostom,*  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  Nicephonn  Callia- 
tu),  and  Geoi^us  Cedrenus,'  give  accounts  of  it.  Here,  too,  appears 
to  belong  a  coin  on  which  is  seen  a  portico  with  four  pillars ;  in 
the  middle  hangs  a  lyre,  a  serpentine  line  runs  beneath.  Who 
does  not  here  call  to  mind  the  brook  Kedron  ?  On  the  other  side 
stands  a  manna-pot  and  a  leaf  or  a  small  fruit.  The  inscription 
is  Tioo  and  nbm^''  mini.     The  year  however  is  wanting.^ 

We  may  regard  it  then  as  fully  proved,  that  Bar-cochba  had 
possession  of  Jerusalem ;  although  the  Jewish  wnters,  the  Samari- 
tan Book  of  Joshua  alone  excepted,  are  entirely  «lent  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  speak  only  of  Bether.  Was  it  perhaps  too  painful  to 
their  feelings  Io  speak  of  a  third  destruction  of  their  capital  i  for 

'  SeeinjeBBBf,ciiedabove,onDa-  t2x<"'  ar  XiyiiT,  an  ilyt  l^ovltj^^/u)/ 

vid's  family  burial-place,  al  Ihe  be-  (;n/[ip^oat,  xcU  rij^  oinoin^^^  H^a- 

ffinning.  TheBBV&uItSHrealsomen-  aSai,  Trdntii  ar  iaxi'mifnt  gai  ^ri- 

Uooed  m  the  liialory  of  the  capture  aafur.    Nvri  d>  oiVoi^  SiUwo/it,  Srt 

of  JeruHHlem.     Simon,  ihe  leader  of  at-x  anai  oit)  dis,  alXa  unJ  Tyi;  iai- 

theZenlots,  had  hid  himself  in  Ihem  /"piaontK    »«•    ^rtmi^,  *.  t.  1, 

with  many  of  his  parly,  after  Tilu«  ''"he    second   lime,  namely,  tinder 

hod  taken  the  upper  city,  with  iha  Hadrian,  and  the   tliird  under  Ju- 

deeign  of  forcing  an  outlet  into  (he  lian- 

open  country,  nnd  thus  making  hia  '  Chron.  Alesatidr.  p.  598,  Kai 

escape;  but  when  this  projectiailed  xaB-ikmn  {I 'ASiitat'oi^   th*  mot  tit 

in  consequence  of  the  impenetrable  'Javiatmr  Ir  'Iiooaolv/iout,  Txztai  xa 

nature  of  the  rock,  he  agnin  came  *m  Jfr^ooio,*  i-i.  NicephoriCalliHtt 

above  ground  beneath  the  ruina  of  Hist.   Eccl.  III.  c.  24,  aiourtoocu  it 

the  temple,  and  surrendered  himself  '"1  rorrnu   ('Ad^iarov)  tai  ro'Ioi-' 

to  the  Romans ;  Joseph,  de  B,  Jud.  *»'•"  ""*K  »*w'  ■   "«<*;  ?oiii^  *"  ^r 

VII.  C.  3.     [See  Robinson's  PalesL  I'fi'oit,  xai  ti»  if'Iri/oaalipottPtiir 

I.  pp.  446-452.]    The  Jews  probtt-  «""«'■     Qeorgius    Cedrenus,  in 

biy  made  use   of   the  fovindntion-  Script.  ByzanL  XII.  p.  849,  'E^  ob 

walls  for   tbe  new  slnjcture  :  had  """'ooBt^wr  li'  'JovSaiw.  uni  tor 

tliey  Jug  deeper,  they  would  rioobt-  ''    Iiifo«oXifioi^   k.d»    oUoiop^aat 

less  bave  met  with  the  same  ditas-  ^<»'}'1»^"«'- ,  ofylZ'™  "«r     aurSr 

ler  thai  befeU  their  succewoTB  under  •'•fova-    It  is  hardly  neccMary  to 

the  Emperor  Julian.  '^"l'"*'  the  reader,  that  the  design 

«  Oratio  III.  in  Judreos,  ed.  Fran-  "P""^"  »'  ""y  the  two  last  wnters 

cof.  1698.  Tom.  i.  p.  431,  Kai  St.  °'*^,  "<"  exclude  the  idea  o(  the 

Bi  V"-a«t  Ti  ilVVfii^h  9^9'  -"i  '*'  building's  ha^ng  been  begun 

i)th    riy  neayuarmr    aitSy  nofo-  „      Engraved  on  copper  in  Peres 

ax-«"  /taexvi/tar-   ,1  ait  yi.   ui,  Bayer  de  numia  HebrKO-Samanta- 

A.i.fy,pat    oLoJo^raa.  tbr  i-aho,  ■"«.  V^lenL  1781,  p.  141. 
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an  occunence  so  remarkable,  and  a&cting  tbem  so  nearly,  tlt^  can 
certainly  never  have  foi^tlea.  Or  did  tbey  pnrposely  ezchai^ 
the  name  Jenoalem  fw  Beth«-  "i  fiat  then  it  is  just  as  true  that 
Bether  likewise  was  captured. 

How  long  Bai^cocbba  was  master  <rf'  Jenisal«o,  cannot  be 
determined.  From  the  fact  that  the  cobs  of  the  two  first  years  alooc 
bear  the  inscriptions  rmrrp  Bbmi-'  and  n^i->  nnini,  we  can  only 
draw  the  conjecture  that  his  possession  of  the  city  may  have  lasted 
no  longer  than  these  two  first  years.  It  ia  true,  that  (he  coins  <^ 
the  third  and  fourth  years  also  mention  Zion  and  Israel;  but  then 
by  Zion  may  be  meant  the  nation  itself,  which  always,  even  after 
it  had  lost  Jerusalem,  continued  to  hope  for  the  recovery  of  its 
freedom. 

XVII.  At  first,  the  Romans  despised  the  insurrection.  Yet  they 
must  soon  have  found  that  they  had  to  do,  not  with  single  moba, 
but  with  Ihe  entire  Jewish  people.  Not  only  was  all  Palestine  in 
motion,  but  the  spirit  of  disturbance  ^read  in  every  direction 
where  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  broke  out 
in  covert  or  open  attacks  on  the  Romans;  and  the  support  that 
Bar-cocbba  received  proves  of  itself  how  deeply  the  nation  was 
involved  in  his  undertaking.  Almost  the  whole  world,  says  Dion, 
was  set  in  motion  by  the  revolt  of  the  Jews.'  I^dus  Quietus  was 
at  a  distance;  and  as  Hadrian  supposed  that  all  was  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, there  were  probably  but  few  cohorts  in  the  country.  The 
insurrectioD  accordinj^ly  proceeded  so  much  the  more  quietly.  The 
governor  of  Palestine,  Tinnius  Rufus,  could  effect  nothing.  The 
Romans  were  everywhere  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Jews ;  who, 
while  they  avoided  coming  to  the  decinon  of  a  battle,  were 
exceedingly  formidable  in  slight  sktrmishea,  and  could  eanly 
retire  to  the  mountains.  Great  numbers  of  loose  rabble  joined 
them  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans  and  love  of  theft;  and  thus  the 
revolt  assumed  a  very  serious  character.  At  length  the  eyes  of 
Hadrian  were  opened.  He  found  that  none  of  his  generals  in  the 
East  were  capable  of  managing  the  affair.  Fifiy  places  fortified 
either  previously  or  by  themselves,  and  nine  Aundred  and  tighty-fve 
open  towns  and  villages,  were  in  the  possesaoa  of  the  Jews. 

'  Lib.  LXIX.  c.  14,  p.  116S. 
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They  must  therefore  bBveiprmd  themiKlves  fer  beyond  the  bound- 
aries  of  Palestine  proper,  into  Syria,  and  perhi^  into  PhcHiicia ; 
aitd  must  also  have  obtained  possenion  <^  the  sea-coast,  vluch 
rendered  it  moch  eaner  kr  thein  to  procure  supplies.  And  now 
came  the  capture  of  Jemsalem,  or  of  ^lia,  if  the  renorated  titj 
was  already  so  called.  Hadrian  at  length  smnmODed  from  the 
extreme  west  the  governor  of  Britab,  Jnlius  Sevenis,  the  greatert 
general  of  his  time.'  Auxiliaries  came  from  the  remotest  regions. 
This  is  shown  by  an  inscription,  which  will  be  given  further  ut. 
The  struggle  was  protracted  and  dangerous.  As  late  as  under 
Hadrian's  grandsons.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Vems,  Fronto  speaks  of 
it,  and  places  this  stru^le  on  a  parallel  with  the  Parthian  and 
British  wars.*  The  Jews  were  very  numerous,  and  fought  with 
the  courage  of  despair.  Necessity  developed  talent ;  perhaps,  too, 
they  obtained  leaders  from  the  Idngdom  of  Farthia.  Julius  Severua 
attacked  single  bodies  of  troops,  and  cut  off  their  supplies,  doubt- 
less by  taking  possession  of  the  roads  and  passes ;  fin*  Palestine, 
thinly  populated  as  it  was,  could  by  no  means  fiimish  support  to 
two  hostile  armies,  and  yet  the  Jews  were  able  to  keep  up  the  war 
for  four  years.  Consequently,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  so  long,  th^ 
most  have  been  able  to  obtain  assistance  and  supplies  by  ways 
which  the  Romans  could  not  for  a  long  time  block  up.  We  are 
made  acquainted,  in  the  history  of  the  first  Jewish  war,  with  the 
glens  and  mountain-caves  that  rendered  the  subjugation  of  Palestine 
so  difficult  to  the  Romans.  These,  and  the  subterranean  passages 
intersecting  each  other,  which  possessed  many  outlets,  and  obtained 
air  as  well  as  light  through  openings  from  above,  they  now  made 
use  of,  partly  as  hiding-places  from  which  they  made  attacks  npim 
the  Romans,  and  partly  as  strongholds  to  protect  thetnselves ;  and 
when  it  was  necessary,  they  threw  up  walla  in  addition  for  their 
better  defence.*     Caves  and  subterranean  passages  of  this  kind  are 

'  He  waa  joat  at  much  esteemed  bello  Parthico  ed.  Medial.  II.  p.  331, 

for    hie   integrity  and    pnideoee.  "  Nonne  a  Parthii  eoueularia  nque 

Alter  the  cloee  of  the  Jewish  war,  vir    in    Mesopoiamia   tnicidatua  1 

Hadrian  sent  him  a«  governor  to  Quid  aro  Veitro  Hadriano  impe- 

Bitbyoia,  where  his  memory  was  rium  obtineute    quantum  mililum 

long  held  m  honour.    Dioo  Caas.  a    JudKis,  quaaium  ah   Britannia 

LXiX.  14.  p.  1163.  ceadm  7" 

*  InFragm.  adM.Antoninnmde        *  Dion  Can.  LXIX  13.  p.  116L 
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slin  to  be  seen  io  Ae  desolated  pcvtioM  of  Pileitiae ;  and  the  vri- 
tcf 8  of  travela  speak  of  them  with  wonder. 

XVIII.  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  had  first  to  clear  io 
some  measure  the  regioo  about  Jerusalran,  bdi>re  they  could  tbiDk 
of  besiegiog  the  city.  Tvo  years  appear  to  have  elapsed  ia  this 
manner.  It  is  true,  Jerusalem  had  do  longer  the  fntifications  that 
made  it  so  formidable  in  the  time  of  the  firat  Jewish  war ;  but  the 
dty  by  its  very  ntnation  was  e  fortress,  and  always  difiicult  to  sub- 
doe,  lis  capture  does  not  admit  of  a  doobt.  It  is  testified  to 
by  Appian>  and  the  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua,*  which  seems  to 
have  been  about  contemporary,  as  its  proper  text  closes  with  Ha- 
drian's times ;  and  also  by  Gusebius,*  Chi7sosto«,<  Jerome,*  the 
Alexandrine  Chronicle,*  Abulpharagiua,'  PauluH  Diaconus,*  Syn- 

'  De   bellia   Syriac.  ed.  Toll.  p.  plum^ne  Bubversum;  et  poat  c^aia- 

191, '/(povosJlti/t ^*  dl  quagiata  BDnosiub^Uo  Hadnano 

aol  Ilroltpaiot  i  npwrof  Alfiut^ov  usque  ad  solum  iacensa  civibu  al- 

j?afliJ(k  naB-tfiiri,  tai  a  Oviaitamata^  que  deleia  est,  ita  ut  priatjtium  quo- 

« j&K    rdniq&iiaar    xaxUiKWitii,    xeU  que  nomeo  wniBerit."    CiHnmeDtar. 

'Ait/Mr'tKavO-i^  tn'  i/tov.  in  Zachariam,  c.  viii,  "Captaurb* 

*  In  the  eitract  Irom  cap.  45,  in  Bethel  (Bether),  ad  quam  multa 
Pabric.  Cod.  Paeudepigr.  V.  T.  p.  milliacoQTugeraiitJDdeonjni :  ara- 
S87,  '  ObaidJD  urbii  Hieroaol^mita-  turn  Temploin,  in  ignominiam  gen- 
ns!  per  Adriaoum  fuae  perteiitur.'  tis  oppreesffi,  a  Tilo  Aonio  Ruffo." 

*  In  the  paaiape  above  cited  froin  Yet  Jerome  mieplacea  these  events, 
the  Demonstr.  Evang.  VI.  IS,  £u-  puttjog  them  under  Vespasian  and 
aebiiu  adds :  ^t  al  nalvr  i)1/^dto>  Titua. 
aatit'AS^iar'iyi'AvriiiiiiaToiiamrriaiai  *  'Enl  toiimftmii  vitdtmr'Iovia/Mi 


itvfo  no/titor  ifitam  fi<ria9<u  to*  '  "  Hoc  anno  (qnano  Hadriani) 

*i>*o*-  prodiitHierosolymie  quid  am  nomine 

*  ChrysosL  OraL  III.  in  Judffios,    bep  Cocab cujus  rei  nun- 

I.  c.'£xi  'AifMToS  ivotdrtit  ottot  cio  ad  Hadrianum  delato.  misit  ille 

ol  'iaviaioi  ianaviaiior  iitl  xijr  it^o-  copias  qus  iptum  inierlecerunt  e( 

tifar  xoUttCar  inttnl&ilr expugnalis    HieroBolymis    Judieoe 

evf^tam^  toirvf  tf  fiaoiln,  mU*  perdiderunt,  orbemque  Hieroaoly- 

ttiorarnrinnrtorKaiHirtiiaantartt-  milanam    peoitua  diruerunL"     So 

lout  ^plft«nu{.    Ka»ilAr  y^  ait'oi;  the  Arabic  text.     The  Syriac  is  not 

tni<'o^»aiX'*V<^l"">t-'<^  ta  >-'^  quite  80  precise  ;    "Imperalor,"  it 

yon a-parlooi  irana,  Ira  fi,,Si  nyo*-  ^y,  "  mieit  exercitum,  qui  Judieos 

•r""".'^,""' *;"«■»,  *"'i'*jH«wa  perdidiL  et  Hieroeolymis  fundiios 

fmmtxoy  ,ano«.  eversis,*'  ...  etc. 

CommenLinHahac.  e.ii,"u»;  »  Histor.  Miscellffl  in   Moretor. 

que  ad  euiremaa  rainas  Hadnaoi  Scriptor.  Her.  Iialicar.  I.  Lib.  X.  p. 

eoa  perduxit  obsidio."    Comment.    61,  "  Hadrianui Judnos 

m  Elzech.  cap.  V.  1,  "BobTiio  et    uuW  cede  perdomuit 

Vespasiano  uib*:  eapta    eat,  tern-  ci^jdio     HierosolymU    novissime 
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cellus,'  Cedrenus,*  Nicephorua  Callistos,*  and  Suidas.*  So  that  the 
stlence  of  the  Rabbins  in  opporation  to  all  these  testimonies,  is  of 
no  consequence. 

These  fiiroisb  only  the  statement,  of  which  I  have  already  made 
mention,  that  the  plough  vas  ilrann  over  the  place  where  the  tem- 
ple bad  stood.'  They  call  the  general  bj  whom  this  was  perform- 
ed, Tiiranus  Rafus.  Jerome,  who  mentions  it,  names  him  more 
correctly  Titns  Annius  Rufiis.'  If  there  be  any  truth  to  the  ac- 
count, which,  as  was  before  remarked,  does  not  completely  accord 
with  the  Roman  custom, — which  was  to  draw  the  plough  over 
wholecities,  whereas  here  only  a  single  building  is  spoken  of, — it 
was  done  in  order,  by  such  a  solemn  desecration,  to  deprive  the 
Jews  of  all  hope  that  the  Romans  would  ever  suffer  the  temple  to 
be  restored.  But  then  how  could  Julian,  who  was  so  zealous  for 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  for  its  customs  so  venerable  in  his  eyes 
on  account  of  their  antiquity, — how  could  be  allow,  nay,  even 
invite  the  Jews,  to  rebuild  their  temple  on  the  same  nte  Where  it 
formerly  stood  1 

Of  Bar-cochba's  further  &te  we  have  no  positive  information. 
The  sole  incident  related  of  him  is,  that  he  caused  one  Rabbi  Try- 
phoD,  who  counselled  a  surrender,  to  be  executed.'  If  the  same 
Trypbon  be  meant,  with  whom  Justin  held  his  well  known  dialogue, 
the  statement  is  false;  for  although  that  Rabbi  may  have  been 
engaged  in  the  war,  yet  he  survived  it,  for  he  is  mentiooed  in  the 

deeolatia,  ilautneclapiamperlapi-  '  Hiator.  III.  24.    This  containB 

dem  aecuodam  divinsm  voeem  in  the  same  aecouDta  respectioff  the 

iJE  ait  relictua,  ultusque  est  CbrUli-  derign  of  ihe  Jews  to  rebuild  the 

aDOB,"  etc.  temple,  and  of   Hadrian's  destruc- 

<  Script  Byz.  IX.  p.  349,  Kai  i  tioD  of  the  remaiaa  of  the  old  citjr, 

xoDf  aitois  Jtoltiioi    ttq<K  tixi'y  almost  id  the  same  words. 

alovrDf '/((oaol.i'^un'ro  fd/atO',  ■{  *   8,  v.  BSilvyfitt  i^vfuianu;:    'O 

*  Alter  having  spoken  of  the  at-  '  MaimoDides  in  Bartoloeci  E 

tempt  to  rebuild  the  temple :  o^yit^'  Rabbio.  III.  p.  697,  "  Impiua  Tura- 

«u   (^AS(uiroi)  xat    oitw*  oojWooi,  dub  Rufusex  regibuE  Idumfflis  (h.  e 

■at  itai-i/Mv  r'f'Oft^ffv  fUToiii,  ariiXiv  Romania)  arovit  templi  solum  et  pe: 

If  atttvr  (*  is/tit/<f  /ti^  /ivfuUof  Tij.  circuitum  eiuB,utadimpleretur  quod 

JCat  TO  naiaut  Mipara  T^;  noltMf  dictum  eat  Jerem.  sxvi.  IS." 

Moi  ToC  raoi  tatifiniiaai  nitati  v^c»  ■  In  Zachar.  c.  8. 

'hfovaal^/i.    Which,  together  with  '  Baanage  Hist,  dea  JuiTs  XI.  p. 

what  precedes,  aeema  to  allude  to    364.    He  a ' — »— -j-  »-'-- 

Ihe  capture  of  the  city.  ~ 


urtoloeci  Bibl. 

ImpiuB  Tura- 

:dumffiis  (h.  e. 

ii  solum  et  per  ^.Jt^l^^ 

ipleretur  quod  Jl^^^^l 

M  JuiTs  XI.  p.  ^^^^^1 

jontdeJudie-  ^^^^^^^H 

■"■ ,  ^ 
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dialogue  rdating  to  the  dose  of  the  war.*  Of  tbe  death  of  the 
abav^named  R.  Tryphon  nothing  is  lelated-  hj  the  Rabluoi, 
although  they  ollen  make  mention  of  him. 

The  time  during  which  Bar-cochba  rngned  ia  not  given  with  exact- 
ness. The  Talmud  asmgns  him  three  years  and  a  half,  but  places 
his  death  under  Vespasian.*  The  book  Seder  01am  gives  him  two 
and  a  half  yeaT&*  Susebius  places  his  death  in  the  time  of  the 
si^e  of  Bether,  and  says  indefinitely  that  he  suffered  tbe  puni^ 
ment  he  deeerred.'  Several  rabbinical  accounts  make  out  that  be 
died  by  the  hands  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  his  crimes,  or  because 
be  could  not  prove  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.'  According  to 
Abulpbaragius,  he  perished  in  Jerusalem.*  The  coins  attributed 
to  him  have  lus  name  with  the  numbers  of  the  two  first  years  only, 
or  else  without  any  date.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  he  died 
earlier.  Moreover,  the  Jewish  writers  have  many  fables  on  the 
subject  For  instance,  they  relate  that  his  head  was  brought  to  the 
Emperor,  who  in  fact  was  not  then  in  Palestine;  that  the  latter 
cauaed  the  body  to  be  sought  for,  and  a  suake  was  found  wound 
about  its  neck.  They  also  quote  Hadrian's  words  at  the  mght  of 
the  corpse:  ** Had  this  man  not  been  killed  by  his  God,  no  one 
would  have  been  able  to  do  him  harm !"' 

The  year  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  is  given  by  the  Chron.  Alez- 
andrinum,  as  follows :  IJVJ.  A.  F.  m.  AIAIOT  AdPIANOT 
TO  B.  KAIPOrSTIKOr.  Hadrian's  second  consulate  falls  in 
the  year  A.  U.  C.  871,  A.  D.  118.  His  colleague  in  the  same  was 
Titus  Claudius  Fuscus  Salinator.  He  held  his  third  consulate  with 
Q.  Julius  Ruflticus ;  this  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  872,  A.  D.  1 19. 

'  Dial.  e.  Tryphone,  cap.  1  et  9.     erae ;"  In  Martini  Pwio  Fidei,  p. 

*  "  Barcochba  regnavit  Uibnt  an-  390.  Bat  in  another  place  he  wkj»  : 
nie  et  dimidio."  "CedditiDmanuigenlilium,  atom. 

*  Bartl{M^i  Bibl.Rab.  11.  p.  346.       nes  occiai  mnt,"  oamely  in  Bether. 
<  H.  K  IV.  0,  JU  Toii  T^f  Ajtif    Bartolocci  li.  p.  72a 

■ttfaf  adrott  olffou  r^r  offav fatJoav-        ■  "Cnjaa  rei  DQncio  ad  Hadrta- 


to;  Shop/,  nam  defato,  mitit  ilia  eopias  qua 

*  Maimonides  in  Jad  Hazakah,    ipanm  interfeceroBt  et  expugnaiie 

Tract  de  regihua  c  II,  "  Videbatur    Hieroeolymitii     Judsoa     penlidft- 


(Barci>chba)ipai  (Akibie)  elreliqaia  ruDt,"  etc.  according  to  tbe  Arabia 

omDibtM   aapieabbDB    geoerationiB  tezL   The  Syriae  does  not  meDtioa 

ejua  CMC  MeniBf ;  donee  ob  leelera  him. 

■oa  interfecHM  e*t.    Tone  enim  pa-  ^  Eeha  Rablwihi ;  abo  Barn.  XL 

mjt,  eum   ipmnn   (HeMiain)  non  p.  364. 
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Both  consulates,  therefore,  were  too  early  for  as  to  assome  that  the 
capture  of  Jenisalem  took  place  in  either  of  tbeto.  The  tme  state 
of  the  case  maj  perhaps  hare  been  this ;  that  in  the  year  1 19, 
Hadrian  bad  began  to  put  his  plan  of  restoring  Jerunlem  into 
execution.  But  then  a  long  time  mnst  hare  elapsed  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  abstain  from 
any  precise  dengnation  of  time,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  con- 
jecture, that  Jerusalem  was  recaptured  l^  the  Romans  about  the 
second  year  afW  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  A.  D.  13S.  Probably 
h  was  in  consequence  of  this  event,  that  the  Senate  caused  a  eda 
to  be  struck  widi  an  aOociiti(»  {ao  called)  of  the  Emperor'a  to  the 
■oldies,  and  the  drcumttription  £X£RCITVS  IVDAICVS.'  But 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  Grom  this,  that  the  Emperor  biuk- 
aelf  was  with  the  anny;  for  he  carried  on  his  wars  by  means  of 
his  hentenants.  Bendes,  we  know  Tcry  tittle  of  the  history  of 
tboee  yean  in  whii^  the  Jewish  war  took  place ;  and  cannot  ever 
detenoine  where  the  Emperor  remained  during  the  whole  time. 
We  know  only  of  his  abode  in  Atheas  in  the  year  888,  A.  D.  136 ; 
where  he  had  himself  ioitiated  in  (he  Eleusinian  mystnica,  and 
was  oeenpied  in  erecting  the  great  tenyle  of  Jupiter.  About  the 
game  time  be  b^an  to  suffer  from  ill  health,  and  in  this  year 
Eckhel  places  the  adoption  of  .Mius  Cesar. 

XIX.  According  to  the  book  Zemach  David,  Bar-cochba  was 
succeeded  in  the  goronmient  by  his  son  Rufos,  and  this  latter 
by  his  son  Romulus,  who  was  also  like  his  grandfather  called 
Coziba.  The  whole  dynasty  is  said  to  have  lasted  twenty-one 
years.*  As  a  voudier,  there  is  given  us  R.  Abraham  ben  David, 
who  perished  in  the  year  1391.*  Of  this  tradition  the  other  vritos 
know  nothing.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  there  must  have  been  a 
dynasty  which  bad  the  Jews  under  ila  rule,  and  probably  kept 
itself  as  secret  as  possible,  this  nlence  of  foreign,  pagan,  and 
Christian  authors  can  determine  nothing  against  the  truth  of  the 
matter-  Rufus  was  a  ct^omen  known  among  the  Romans.  We 
find  it  also  among  the  Jews.    The  Cyrenean  Simon^  who  was  com- 

■  Eckhel  D.  N.  Vet  VL  p.  496.  "Ad  turn.  886  millMiaiii  4.  Mar- 

Meifiobarta  p.  178.     It  ■  a  me-  tini  Pogio  Fidei,  p.  365. 

d^liou,  and  conaequeatly  a  medal  ■  Wol£i  BihL  Hebr.  L  p.  38L 
properly  •peaking. 
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pelled  to  bear  our  Lord's  cron  ifter  hiin,  is  called  "  the  father  of 
Alezaoda  aod  Rtifus.'"  A  greater  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
name  Romulus,  which  among  the  Romaus  at  ]ea«t  was  very  rare. 
I  find  it  in  the  earliei  times  only  twice  in  the  inscnptions  collected 
by  Muratori,— among  the  names  of  the  freedmcn  of  liria,*  and  (as 
Muratoii  thinks)  of  the  marines  of  the  fleet  at  Misennm.'  Once 
the  name  is  given  to  an  oriental  of  Emesa :'  to  what  time  be  be- 
longed is  unceriain,  hut  he  was  no  Roman ;  for  the  name  of  his 
father,  Bigezonus,  is  quite  foreign.  It  is  also  found  a  couple  of 
times  in  Oaul  and  Britain.'  Fnm  written  documents  we  know  of 
a  pretended  martyr  of  this  name  umler  Trajan  j'  also  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Maxentius,  of  whom  we  pooess  coins ;''  and  a  senator 
in  Aqoileia,  in  the  time  of  the  nnperor  Constantius.*  How  much 
the  name  was  formerly  held  in  honour,  is  evident  from  the  drcum- 
■tance,  fliil  Octavianus,  when  desirous  of  leymg  aside  bis  own 
appellation,  which  had  been  made  odious  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
triumvirate,  would  willingly  have  assumed  this  name,  although  he 
afterwards  decided  for  that  of  Augustus.*  All  this,  however,  is  not 
completely  decistve  against  the  opinion  that  Bar-cochha*8  grand- 
•on,  who,  as  above  stated,  b  said  to  have  hem  likewise  called 
Coziha,  bore  also  the  name  Romulus.  And  if  we  suppose  the  name 
Coziba,  perhaps  with  a  somewhat  altered  pronunciation,  to  have 
been  a  family  name,  we  can  so  much  the  more  ea^ly  conceive  how 
the  majority  came  to  be  acquainted  with  one  only,  and  to  have 
attributed  every  thing  to  him.  But  in  any  case  we  are  not  to 
ascribe  either  to  sou  or  grandson  the  idea  of  Mesmanic  dignity,  which 
seems,  especially  aAer  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  have  disap- 
peared ;  this  family  bemg  doubtless  regarded  as  a  new  Asmonean 
race,  who  were  to  procure  for  the  nation  its  former  independence. 
XX.  Jerusalem  was  now  taken ;  but  there  was  still  one  strong- 
hold in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  into  which  a  connderable  force  must 


'  Mark  XV.  21.  '  Eckhel  Doetr.  N.  V.  VUt.  p. 

*  TheeauniB  Inscript.  p.  074.  6.  59. 

*  Ibid.  p.  874. 3.  '  Le  Beau,  HioL  du  Baa  Empire 
Mbid.p.1045.19.  XL  p.  92. 

*  Ibid.  p.  1094.  4.  and  p.  1736.  la  •  Sueton.  Auguiit  c.  7.  Dion  Cam. 
<  In  Tilleroont  M£m.  pour  eervir  UIL  166,  Reim.  L  p.  710. 

i  I'hiBL  de  I'EgUee  II.  p.  377. 
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have  previouGl;  throwo  tfaeipselTes ;  since  we  cannot  suppose  that, 
on  the  Burrender  of  Jenisalem,  the  Roman  army  granted  a  free 
retreat  thither  to  a  great  body  of  fugitives.  But  doubtless  all  that 
could  make  their  esoape,  or  fight  their  way  through,  eadeavoured  to 
get  to  Bether.  Such,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebiu;,  was 
the  name  of  this  fortress  situated  near  Jerusalem.'  Its  site  is  not 
yet  determined ;  and  indeed  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  ascertain 
it,  until  at  some  future  day  a  more  exact  investigation  of  ruins,  and 
perhaps  of  inscriptions  bearing  its  name,  shall  bring  it  to  light  A 
{dace  called  BHarum  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and 
which  perhaps  is  the  Betthar  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  divides 
o[Hnion9  with  the  ancient  Beth-horon.*  But  this  last  is  opposed  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  name  fieth-horon  occurs  unaltered  in  the 
Mishna;  which  also  speaks  of  a  Bether,*  probably  that  situated  in 
Idumea,  of  which  Josephus  makes  mention.'  The  Jerusalem 
Gemara  and  >he  hook  £cha  Rabbathi  designate  the  distance  of  this 
fortress  from  the  sea  at  four  Roman  miles.'  We  conSne  ourselves 
to  following  Eusebius,  who  places  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
and  describes  it  as  very  strong.*  It  must  have  been  of  considerable 
extent,  as  a  lai^e  multitude  of  people  found  protection  within  it ; 
and  it  probably  had  a  naturally  strong  position  on  a  hill,  so  that  it 
coald  even  hold  out  against  a  long  »ege.  But  it  seems  also  to 
follow  from  this,  that  the  military  strength  of  the  Romans  must  have 
been  much  weakened,  and  that  they  did  not  attack  Bether  with 
great  vigour.  The  accounts  of  the  Rablnns  moreover  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  city,  are  in  the  highest  degree  exaggerated.  It  hadt 
say  they,  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  synagogues,  in  each 

'  HisL  Eccles.  IV.  S.  those  who  went  on  a  pilgrlma^  to 

*  Reloadi    PalEestina   p.  639   eq.  the   ruius,  and   to   accuae   them  of 

See   also   Bachiene'e   Deacript   or  doiagit,either  withaview  to  obtain 

Palestine,  Pari  II.  Vol.  III.  p.  227.  the  (bvodt  of  theRomanE,orelHelo 

Betarum   between    Cieaarea    and  make  sale  (^  their  lands.    Baaoage 

Lfdda,  and  in  the  Jerus.  Itinerary  XI.  p,  349. 

s  Betthar  between  CEeearea    and  '  Reland  p.  S39  b^. 

Antipatris,  which  are  perhaps  the  *  Josephus  calls  it  B^a^iq, — in 

nme  city.    Beth-horon  was  distant  case  the  reading  is  correct,  and  it 

100  stadia  from  JerUBalem,  Reland  should  not  be  B^yafifv;.    Reland  p. 

p.634.   BytheJewsBeiheriscalled  627  sq. 

i'jvrn'131  dfmwt  exphrationii ;  be-  '  Reland  p.  630. 

ewise,  after  the  destruction  of  Jem-  *  [See  Note  by  the  Editor,  at  the 

aalem.  watchmen  it  appears  were  end  of  this  article. 
pcMtea  there,  in  (Hder  to  spy  out 
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four  hundred  teachers,  Bnd  in  the  smaller  three  hundred  scbolare; 
or,  accenting  to  othera,  each  teacher  had  to  inBtruct  four  bundred 
children.' 

At  ]ast  the  beueged  were  subdued  hy  hunger  and  thirst,  as  well 
as  by  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  cit;^  was  captured  wtih 
great  bloodshed,'  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadri- 
an's reign,  in  the  year  of  Rome  888,  A.  D.  136,  on  the  9th  of  the 
month  Abh,*  in  the  same  month  of  August  io  which  Nebucbadnez- 
sar  formerly  took  Jerusalem.  In  this  designatioD  of  time  we  are 
obliged  to  acquiesce;  tor  tbe  other  specificationB  cannot  be  recoD- 
dled  with  history,  and  are  besides  self-contradictory. 

The  book  Sbalsheleth  Hakkabbala  gives  the  seventy-third  year 
alter  die  destructioD  of  the  temple ;  and  Zemacfa  Darid,  oo  the  coa.- 
tr8ry,the  fifty-third  year  after  tlte  sante.*  Accordingly,  io  tbe  fint 
cue,  Bs  Titus  destroyed  tiie  temple  in  the  year  of  Rome  823,  A.  D. 
70,  we  should  hare  to  assume  the  year  (tf  Rom*  896,  A.  D.  143,  io 
which  Antoninus  Pius  had  already  reigned  five  years.  Tbe  second 
case  woiiM  give  tbe  year  of  Rome  873,  A.  D.  123,  when  all  wax 
in  ptofiiund  peace,  and  in  which  Hadrian  set  out  on  his  joanK^. 
EuselHOB  adds  in  his  Chtonicon  one  year  more  to  the  year  135; 
nncfl  he  remarks  at  Hadrian's  nineteenth  year,  that  the  war  was 
then  brought  to  a  dose.'  And  it  is  veiy  conceivable,  that  it  may 
not  have  ceased  immediately  npon  tbe  taking  of  Bether ;  for  ebe 
we  should  be  obliged  to  assume,  that  all  had  been  before  restored 
to  tranquillity.     But  a  long  interval  raust  certainly  have  el^ised 

'  Tract  Oittbin,  En  Eisenmen 
IL  Mt,  and  Eehn  Rabbathi  i 

Hadrian,  it  is  said,  burnt  480  H] ,   _.. 

gocnea.    A  bynm  of  lamentation  and  Echa  Rabbathi.    SeeWolPa 

vrtDch  ia  Mog  on  the  9th  of  Abh,  BibL  Hebr  IV.  p.  318 ;  aln  Bayte'a 

ooMaina  Hm  sIstemenL    IF  all  the  DictionaiT.    Theae  are  some  aps- 

■ynagoffuea  deatniyvd  dnrinK  the  eimens  ofRabbiDica)  hiitoriea ! 

war  be  here  iai«ndM,ae  number  ii  ■  Shalriieleth  Hakhabbsla,  cited 

by  DO  means  exaggerated.  in  Otho's  Hiitor.  Doctor.  MisnicoT. 

*  Jewish  authors  relate  that  the  in  Wolf 'a  Bibl.  Hebr.  IV.  p.  417. 

horaeB   bad   to   wade   up  to  their  '  SbalBheleth    Hakkabala,    ibid, 

mondia  in  btood ;  that  the  Uood  of  Zemach  David,  in  Eitenmenfter  IL 

(faoofr  who  ibil  rolled  along  in  its  p.  655,  and  Martini  Pugio  Fidei  p. 

current    etonea    of    four    pounda  339. 

weighti  that  the  earpaca  of  the  slain  ■  'loninlat  Mwfif  bt^llatm',  mJ  & 

did  not  undergo  pntrefacti<n;   and  a^JK   autnt 'raXi^at   "tfOi    b/a^ 

that  Hadrian  cauaed  bis  vineyard,  btfiv  dfyonw  Mp*n   m  j«<Urwc 

(perhapa  the  villa  near  Tibur,  of  fm^Mntr,  >.  «.  .L  aiA  aao.  Hadr.  19. 
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before  fifty  strongholds,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  towns  and 
villages  were  all  in  the*hands  of  the  Romans.  The  dosing  scene  - 
of  the  war  appears  to  have  lasted  three  and  a  half  yeam.  In  this 
Jerome '  and  the  Talmud  *  coincide.  The  coins  altrihuted  to  this 
period  bear  also  four  years;  and  on  those  of  the  third  and  fourth, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  there  is  no  more  said  of  Jerusalem, 
bot  Ihey  have  the  legends  vxr-nn*!  and  IT'S  nittai." 

XXI.  At  the  taking  of  Bether,  Bar-cocbba's  grandson  Romulus 
is  also  said  to  have  perished.*  We  must  therefore  place  the  death 
of  his  father  Rufus  somewhat  earlier,  in  case  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  tradition  of  this  dynasty  of  three  successive  Jewish  princes. 
Rabbi  Akiba  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  his  son  Pappas,  and 
executed;  and  with  him  vanished,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Mishna,  the 
glory  of  the  Law.'  He  was,  when  he  perished,  an  aged  man  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years.'  That  he  then  lost  his  life  is  probable, 
although  R.  David  Ganz  in  Zemach  David  asserts  that  he  died  in 
the  year  of  Rome  8S0,  A.  D.  130.^  But  the  manner  of  his  death, 
namely,  that  his  flesh  was  torn  off  wilh  an  iron  comb,  and  that  be 
was  roasted  by  a  slow  fire,  is  a  sloiy  of  later  dale.'  Such  tortures 
were  unknown  to  the  Romans.  His  grave  was  afterwards  shown, 
together  with  the  graves  of  many  of  his  pupils,  in  a  mountain  cave 
near  Tiberias.* 

Many  Rabbins  had  taken  part  in  the  war ;  and  several  of  them 
perished  at  or  aOer  the  taking  of  Bether.  Basnage  has  collected 
from  the  Jewish  writings  the  names  of  the  most  remarkable.'"  They 

'  In  Danielem  cap.  9,  "  Ttch  au-  •  In  Sola  515,  p.  303 ;  in  Basnage 

lem  anni  et  ten  menses  sub  Hadri-  XI.  p.  365. 

ano  suppulantur,  quando  Jerusalem  '  It  is  also  said  of  another  Rabbi, 

omnino  Bubveraa  eat,  ei  Judceorum  Johannn  ben  Zechai,  thai  he  attain- 

gen«  CBtervatim  Cffisa,  ita  alJudsue  ed  the   age  of  120.     Waich  Hist 

quoque  finibus  pelleretur."  Patriarch,  p.  266. 

»  Sanhedrin, Tract  Eelek,  inMar-  ^  Fol.  29,  in  Walch  HiBlor.  Patri- 

Uni  Pug.  Fid.  p.  326,  "  Tribus  annie  archar.  p.  260. 

M  dimidio  obsedit  Hadrianue  Bit-  *  In  the  Talmud,  Tract  Erubhin,. 

ler."      According   lo    this    author,  and  in  Berakoth,  cited  by  Bayle  in 

Bar-cochba    reigned    during    the  bis  Dictionary, 

whole  time  in  Bather.  *  Bartolocci  Bibl.  Rabbin.  I.  422. 

'  See  Appendi.t    to  Sect.  XX,  fRobineon'a   Bibl.  Researches    in 

at  the  end  ofthis  article,  p.  455,  PalesL  HI.  p.   S72.     Burckhardt'e 

*  ShalBheleth     Hakkobhala,     in  Travels  in  Syria  p.  328.] 

Otfaci's  Histor.  Doctor.  Mischnicor.  '*  Basnage  Hietoire  deajuifa  XI, 

in  Wolf»B  Bibl.  Hcb.  IV.  p.  417.  p.  566. 
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are  regarded!  as  martyrs,  Ishbab  the  scripturist  (scribe)  was  slain 
in  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  his  corpse  remained  long  unburied,  a 
prey  to  the  dogs  and  wild  beasts.  Ananias,  or  Chaaina,  the  sod  of 
Thardion,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  was  burnt  along  with 
the  book  of  the  Law,  which  he  is  said  to  have  read  and  expounded, 
contrary  to  the  Emperor's  commands.  Judah,tbe  son  of  Bava,  the 
restorer  of  the  Sanhedrin,  was  thrust  through  with  lances, — according 
to  the  tradition,  with  three  hundred  of  them.  Whether  the  son  of 
Sama  perished  then  or  later  is  uncertain ;  because  some  r^ard  him 
as  the  teacher  of  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy — that  sun  which  rose  as  the 
other  set.  He  is  said  to  have  been  t>orn  on  the  day  of  Akiba's 
death.  R.  Jose  Setham,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  Mishna,  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection ;  but,  it  is  said,  because  he  was 
nlent  when  the  Romans  were  extolled,  be  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Seppboris. 

XXII.  The  number  of  the  Jews  that  perished  in  the  battles,  is 
given  by  Dion  Cassius  at  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand ;  while 
those  who  were  carried  off  by  hunger,  pestilence,  and  all  the  mise- 
ries of  war,  were  innumerable.'  Jewish  accounts  give  the  number 
of  those  whom  Hadrian  destroyed  at  four  millions;'  and  in  Alex- 
andria he  is  said  to  have  killed  twice  as  many  as  came  out  of  I^ypt 
under  Moses,  viz.  six  millions.  These  exaggeiations  are  evident 
But  the  loss  that  the  Roman  empire  suffered  through  this  war,  may 
easily  have  amounted  to  over  two  millions.  Not  only  was  it  for 
the  Jews,  the  Cyrenians,  Egyptians,  and  Cyprians,  an  exceedingly 
bloody  war;  but  the  Romans  also  lost  men  in  great  numbers. 
Dion  even  thinks  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  loss  sustained, 
that  Hadrian  did  not  employ,  in  a  letter  to  (he  Senate,  the  custom- 
ary formula :  rSi  vos  liberique  veslri  valetU,  hme  est ;  ego  quidem 
tt  exercitus  vaUmia.  But  this  conjecture  is  groundless.  The 
Emperor  must  in  that  case  have  been  with  the  army;  and  that  he 
was  so,  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  writers.  He  was  how- 
ever in  Italy :  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  mentioning  the  army  in  his 
letter. 

A  single  inscription  commemorative  of  this  war  has  been  pre- 

'  LXIX.  Up.  1162.  InBiuhervero  JnterrecitHadrianu 

■  In  the  book  Giithin  it  ia  said:    (juadrin^niia  vkibus  decern  mil- 

"Tradtdit  R.  EliezerMagnuB. . ..    Iia;"  in  Martini  Pugio  Fidei p.  327. 
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served.    It  is  said  to  exist  in  the  stone  parement  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome:' 

SEX.  ATTIVS.  SENECIO. 
PRAEF.  ALAE.  P.  FL.  GAETVLORVM. 
TRIB.  LEG.  X.  GEMINA.  EMIS 
SVS.  A.  DIVO.  HADRIANO.  IN.  EXPE 
DITIONE.  IVDAICA.  AD.  VEXILLA. 
Thus,  then,  auxiliaries  were  sent  even  from  distant  Mauritania  to 
the  Jewish  war !    This  S.  Attius  Senecio  was  a  tribune  of  the  tenth 
legion,  and  probably  beaded  a  squadron  of  iight  Getulian  cavalry 
wbicb  marched  to  Judea  as  a  corps  of  reserve,  cokortes  vexUlares. 

Hadrian's  coins  in  all  the  metals  with  the  inscription  TELLVS 
STABILITA  accompanied  by  different  types,  undeniably  have  re- 
ference to  the  tranquillizing  of  the  provinces  and  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrections ;'  and  hence  also  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Jewisk 
war,  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  But  as  nothing  occurs  on  them 
that  has  special  reference  to  Judea,  we  cannot  consider  them  as- 
monuments  properly  belonging  to  the  history  of  this  war.  They 
have  also  no  precise  dates.  On  some,  the  Emperor's  third  consul- 
ate is  given.  This  indeed  was  in  the  year  872,  A.  D.  119;  but  as 
he  did  not  take  another  consulate,  we  find  the  COS.  III.  on  ser- 
eral  of  his  later  coins.  The  Alexandrine  coins  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  seem  indeed  sometimes  to  allude 
to  victories ;  hut  in  too  indefinite  a  manner  for  us  to  draw  any 
conclusion  from  them.' 

XXin.  At  length  all  was  reduced  to  subjection.  But  Palestine 
had  also  become  a  desert.'  The  prisoners  were  sold  for  slaves  in 
countless  multitudes ;  at  first  at  the  annual  market  by  the  Terebinth, 
or  as  Jerome  says,  in  Abraham's  tent  near  Hebron,'  where  the 


'  Syntagma  InacripL  p,  613.  52,  aXXa  xai  to  (&(w  vuat  vno  Mi«» 

*  Eckhel  Vi.  p.  509.  Mediobarba  paaMa  irtavattto,   ttU  ngontti  ^  7^ 
p.  183.  v/t&r  ^0'/"'^^,  "**  wf  inotgo^vUxKif 

'  In  Mionnel  VI.  E.  g.  ofthe  18lh  HaiaiihenroL. 

year,  No.  1187,  1188  with  the'.-**^-  *  In  ZRehariam  c.  ii.  "LegamuB 

n  Nii'ypifoi; ;  of  the  19lh  year,  No.  veterea  historiaa  el  (raditianes  plan- 

1345,    a   goddess    of  victory ;    of  gentium  Judfeorum,  quod  in  taber- 

the  20ih,  No.   1282,   the  figure  of  naculo  Abraha,  ubi  nunc  per  aanos 

Providence ;  No.  1293,  the  Emperor  ainguloB  mercatus  coleberrimuB  ei- 

in  a  Iriuniphal  car  and  crowned  by  ercetur,  post  uliimam  everaionem, 

Tictory.  quam  auBtinuerunt  ab  Adriano,  mul- 

*  JuBltn  says  to  Try)dion,  DiaLc.  tabominumniilliavenundatanatjet 
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patriarch  had  dwelt,  and  where  a  great  mai^«t  was  yew\j  held.' 
As  much  was  paid  for  a  slave  as  for  a  horse.  These  not  soM 
there  were  taken  to  Gaza  to  another  market,  which  thence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hadrian's  mart.'  The  remainder  were  shipped 
off  to  Egypt.  Many  perished  miserably  on  the  way,  hy  hunger  and 
shipwreck ;  others  were  murdered  by  the  heathen. 

Thus  was  this  unhappy  people  severely  punished  for  their  re- 
newed bold  hut  indiscreet  attempt  to  recover  their  freedom.  No 
wonder  that  even  in  the  following  centuries  they  continued  to 
mourn  over  the  capture  of  Bether,  as  they  did  over  that  of  Jenufr- 
lem  under  Titus ;  and  that  in  their  lamentations  Hadrian  and  Nebu- 
cbsdnezzar  are  mentioned  with  equal  abhorrence.  Titus,  od  the 
contrary,  was  far  from  being  detested  by  the  Jews  in  alike  degree. 

That  Hadrian  caused  the  ears  of  the  Jews  to  be  cropped  off,  as 
Abulpharagius  relates,'  is  at  any  rate  to  be  understood  only  of  those 
prisoners  who  were  condemned  to  slavery.  Yet  the  whole  a&ir 
seems  improbable  j  at  furthest  they  can  only  have  been  marked 
with  the  iron,  as  servants  exposed  for  sale.  The  prohibition  against 
reading  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  except  on  paying  tribute  for  the  same, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Emperor,  has  been  shown  by  Bas- 
nage  to  be  a  fable;*  although  the  above  mentioned  Rabbi  An^ 
nias  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  for  trac^ressing  it  But 
that  the  Emperor,  as  Appian  relates,  imposed  on  the  Jews  a  hea- 
vier tax  than  that  which  they  formerly  had  to  pay  to  the  state, 
a  poll-tax  which  must  be  distinguished  from  that  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,* — is  not  hy  any  means  unlikely.  This,  however,  may  have 
served  as  a  partial  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

XXiV.  We  have  thus  reached  the  nineteenth  year  of  Hadrian's 
reign,  A.  U.  C.  889,  in  (be  course  of  the  year  A.  D.  136 ;  in  which 

qus  vcndi  non  potuerint,  iranslala  versa  est,  ionumerabilis  populua  di- 
'n  Mgyptom ;  et  tarn  naufragjo  et    versce  etatie  et  atriuaque  eexuM  in 


u  Terebinihi  venundal 

cata."  In  Jeremiie  cap.  xnxi,  at  the  '  See  Biblioih.  Sacr.  I.  p.  53. 

wotiiB,  '  Vox  in  Rama  audita  eel,'  •  Chron.  Alexandr, 

BOme,  he  says,  uniteratand    these  *  Abulph.  in  both  texts. 

words  of  ibe  many  thousand  prison-  *  Baanage  HisL  des  /uifs  XL  p. 

erswhounder  Vespasian  weretaken  375- 

oa  this  route,  by  way  of  Gaza  and  '  ApiHanuB  Bell.  Syriac.  ed.  Tolt.  I, 

Alexandria  to  Rome  ;    "  alii  vi^ro,  p.  191,  'lovialoi';  anwiir  n  <pd(>oc  tSr 

quod  ultima  captivitale  sub  Hadria-  naiiatmr  pa^iniqai  ifls  iiXtfi  mguiv- 

DO,  ^lumdo  et  urba  Jeruaalem  sub-  ata^ 
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the  Emperor  celebrated  his  Vicennalia.  It  was  the  custom  on  such 
festivals,  which  ooly  Augustus  aod  Trajan  had  lived  to  see,  to 
huild  or  consecrate  new  cities,  or  else  to  give  new  names  to  old 
ones.'  And  it  was  then  accordingly  that  Jerusalem,  which  was 
no  longer  a  Jewish  but  a  Roman  cit^',  recdved  ihe  name  of  Colo- 
Dia^liaCapitolioa, — JEiia  after  the  prxnomenof  itsfounder^lius 
Hadrianus,  and  Capilolina  in  honour  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
now  dedicated,  and  whose  temple  was  built  on  the  site  where  that 
of  the  Jews  had  formerly  stood.  Thus  too  a  temple  to  Jupiler  in 
Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sichem,  occupied  the  place  of  the  Samaritan 
sanctuary  on  Mount  Gerizim  ;*  although  perhaps  at  a  sumewhat 
later  period.  The  Holy  City  no  doubt  had  already  been  fortified 
by  Romans  and  Jews.  Hadrian  added  whatever  was  still  wanting, 
and  adorned  bis  colony  with  magnificent  buildings.  The  Chronicon 
Alexandrinum  speaks  of  a  tbeatr* — for  the  old  one  built  by  Herod 
had  long  since  been  destroyed ;  and  of  two  market-places,'  a  Trizo- 
aium,  and  a  building  called  Ttznarvfitfov,  the  pnrpose  of  which  is 
unknown,  as  is  also  that  of  another  named  KoSfjtt.  A  building 
that  was  formerly  called  the  'Ara^a&fioi'  received  in  its  new  shape 
the  name  ^uSaMfivlor,  which  reminds  one  of  the  TItirtd?tvXn*  and 
'f^dcnvilov  in  Syracuse,'  and  may  have  formed  part  of  the  forlifica> 
tioDS.  Was  this  perhaps  placed  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  Anto- 
nia  1  The  materials  for  these  structures  were  furnished  in  abund* 
ance  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  of  other  great  works.'  The 
city  itself  was  divided  into  seven  quarters,  a/tifodoi,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  warden,  called  the  afiijioSaexis-  With  all  this, 
£lia  Capitolioa  did  not  attain  to  the  size  of  the  former  Jerusalem. 
Mount  Zion,  which  now  lay  in  ruins,  and  was  used  for  gardens 
and  tillage,  was  not  included  within  Ihe  walls ;''  and  that  the  city 
was  enlarged  on  the  west,  and  that  Calvary  among  other  places  was 


'  Pagi  Critica  Antibaroniana  ad  '  Ttie  'j1ra^a&/iol at^  mentioned 

ann.  Chr.  132.  §  35.  Acts  xxi.  40. 

*  Damasc.  apud  PhotJum    Cod.  '  Goller  de  biCu  et  origine  Syra- 

242,  ir  (5  (otiti)  Ji'o^  !i<iiCaToii  a/.orix-  cuaaruiii :  PnxEm.  p.  six. 

tar  Ust«r.  Eckhel  D.  N.  II!.  p.  434.  •  Euseb.  Demonsir.  Evang.  VHI. 

'  ifi'o  Jijuoffto  Inrefer  the  meaning  3.  Tillemonl  Mfimoires  pour  serrtr 

market-places  (Fora)  to  tfiat  of pris-  4  I'HiEtoire  de  I'Eglise  11.  p.  319. 

vru;  aitliou^  ilie  word  bears  the  '  Plrssing'a  Goljfotha  und  Chrisli 

latter  signification  alBO.  Grab  p.  120.    So  the  Mount  was 
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brought  wilfain  its  circuit,  is  a  fable  of  later  date.'  Hadrian's 
JClia  is  the  Jerusalem  of  the  cmsadere  and  of  the  Turks ;  and 
its  limits  have  been  asugned  by  nature  herself.' 

Over  the  gale  that  led  to  Bethlehem,  Hadrian  caused  a  swine  to 
be  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  wall ;'  perhaps  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  new  city  still  more  odious  to  the  Jews ;  «nce  their 
refraining  from  the  flesh  of  that  animal  was  a  subject  of  deri^on 
among  the  Romans.  The  swine  howe\'er  belonged  also  to  the  signa 
mililaria  of  the  Roman  army,  and  was  the  fifth  in  rank,  in  honour 
of  the  sow  that  ^neas  found  at  the  place  where  Lavinium  was  to 
be  built.'     We  see  it  on  one  of  Hadrian's  coins.' 

It  was  an  object  of  importance  with  the  E^nperor,  to  attract  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  to  his  new  city.  Accordingly,  he 
provided  also  for  their  religious  worship.  That  great  honour  was 
shown  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  ^  a  matter  of  course.  He  was 
indeed  r^arded  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.  His  temple, 
on  |(he  site  where  that  of  Solomon  formerly  stood,  is  mentioned  fay 
Dion  Cassius.*  Jerome  also  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  at  the 
place  of  the  resurrection.'  But  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  destroyed  in  the  siege  under  Titus.'  Golgotha 
also,  according  to  Sozomen,'  was  surrounded  by  the  pagans  with  a 

found  by  Jerome  end  the  pil^im  of  the  froDtiBpieee  to  p.  3SB.    But  I  do 

Aquilaine ;  »ce  the  Itin.  HieroHol.  not  find  !fie  coin  cited  bj'  Eckhel. 

'  Pleesingloc.  cil.  p.  113  iq.  [Sec  Did  he  perhaps  regard  il  aa  epu- 

the  article  on   this  sxibject   by   ihe  riousl 

Editor,  in  the  present  volume.  *  Dion  Cbsb.  LXIX.  12.  p.  1161, 

*  [See  Robinson's  Bibl.  Research-  'Eitortav  »iob  jonor,  raor  tS  Ji\ 

ee  in  PalexL  l.,p.  46Teq.  and    the  hiijor  drxiyilfarmi;.      The  ierui. 

Plan  orjeruGBleiD-  Itinerary  says,  that  two  statues  of 

'  Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ann.  Hadr.  Hadrian  atood   in  the  temple^  ed. 

20,  Chr.  137,  "  tn  fronlc  ejus  PorlE  Wesseling.  p.  591,     Jerome,  in  his 

quaBethlebemegreditur,sueECulp-  Comment. in  Esaiamii.  8,  says  the 

tus  in  marmore  prominens,  signifi-  same :  "  Ubi  quondam  erat  leraplum 

cans,  Romans  potestati  subjacere  el  relisio  t>ei,  ibi  Hadriani  siatua 

Judffios."    Sestini  adduces,  in  his  et  Jovis  idolum  collocaium  eetf 

DcEc.r.  Numor.  Vet  p.  545,  a  coin  and  in  Comment,  in  Matth.Tiiv.15i 

ofllie  emperor  Anlonine,  which  on  be  relBles  tbal  tbere  was  a  "  sCatoa 

account  ortheinEcripiionK.  A. Che  equestrie"  of  the  Emperor  Etandio; 

attributes  to  jSlia  Capitolina,  and  on  "  in   ipso    sancto    sanctorum   loco 

the  reverse  of  which  stands  a  swine.  UEgue  in  prteBentem  diem." 

A  similar  one  is  found  in  Pellerin's  ^  Ad  Paulinum  de  Instirul.  Mon- 

Supplem.  Tab.  II.  12.  achor.  c.  2. 

«  Virffil.  JEwid.  VIII.  V.  43.  »  Piewine's  Golgotha,  p.  79. 

*  In  Zorn  Hisioria  Fisci  Jud.  on  •  H.  E.  IL  1. 
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wall,  filled  up  with  stones,  and  on  it  placed  a  temple  to  Venus, 
whose  image  in  marble  is  mentioned  by  Jerome.'  This  was  pro- 
bably an  Astarte,  for  the  Phenicians ;  and  if  there  stood  also  in 
this  temple,  as  Paulinus  de  Nola  reports,  an  image  of  Jupiter,*  it 
was  doubtless  a  Pheaician  Baal,  who  indeed  was  not  unfrequently 
adored  as  the  solar  deity  in  the  same  temple  with  the  queen  of 
heaven.  A  temple  to  Serapis  appears  to  have  been  erected  by 
Hadrian  for  the  Egyptians.'  But  excepting  the  adoration  of 
Jupiter,  the  Pbenician  worship  must  have  been  the  predominating 
one  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  round  about;  and  hence  it  was 
that  the  cave  in  Bethlehem,  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Christ 
was  born,'  was  dedicated  to  Adonis.*  Yet  Hadrian  can  hardly 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  dying  God,  and  have  represeaied  to 
himself  Adonis  as  a  mystical  being  having  any  reference  to  Christ,* 
He  was  moreover  no  enemy  or  persecutor  of  the  Christians ;  and  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  the  Apologies  which  Quadratus  and 
Aiistides  presented  to  the  Emperor,  perhaps  during  his  stay  in 
Athens  in  the  year  135/  were  immediately  occasioned  by  the 
Jewish  war,  and  were  at  the  same  time  designed  to  convince  him 
that  Jews  and  Chtistians  differed  essentially  from  each  other.    Had 

'  Ep.  13,  "  In  crueis  rape  atatua  aemiviria     planxere     meretrices," 

Veneris  a  gentibua  poslta  coleba-  etc 

tur."  •  FiltenBchei'a  Mythus  dea  Ado- 

*  Ibid.  "AbMndrianitemporibus  nis,  OoLha  1800.  Creuzer'a  Sym- 
usqne  ad  imperiuni  Conataatini,  bolik  uad  Mythologie  II.  p.  91,  2d 
simulacrum  Jo  via,"  edil. 

'  PleaBing'8    Goigo^hE^    p.    116.        '  See  Eueeh.  H.  E.  IV.  3.    The 

Ttaia  conjecture  rests  on  a  coin  with  Alexandrine  Chronicle  speaks  also 

the    head     of    this    god,    Vaillant  of  an  Apology,  which   it   appears 

Numism.  Coloniar.  I.  p.  166.     Also  Apelles  and  Arista  preiented  to  the 

in  Eekhel  III.  p.  443.  Emperor  in  the  eigtiieenth  year  of 

*  So  already  Juatinua  Martyr,  his  reign;  and  thereupon  referf  to 
Dial.  C.  Tryph.  cap,  78 ;  and  Prote-  Eusebius,  who  however  eays  not  a 
vang.  Jacobi  e.  21,  id  Fabric.  Cod.  word  about  it.  The  Apology  of 
Apoer.  p.  116.  Ariatidea    is    nieniioned    by    Ado 

*  Paulini  BpisL  1!.  ad  Sevenitn :  Viennensis  in  his  Martyrologium, 
"HadrianuB.  .  .  .  in  loco  passionje  as  a  production  still  extant  in  his 
simulacrum  Jovis  consecravit,  et  time  in  Athene,  and  highly  thought 
Sethlehcm  Adonis  fsno  profanatua  of;  nd  d.  3  Octnbr.  According  to 
est."  We  learn  from  the  sequel  of  De  In  Guilletiere  (Alhenea  ancien- 
tbis  letter  that  Iherestival  of  Adonis  nesetnouvelles,  Paris,  1676,  p.  146.) 
was  there  celebrated  :  "  Ubi  natum  it  was  Etill  in  existence  in  the  seven- 
Salvatorem  ....  salu(averont  pas-  teenth  century,  in  the  library  of  the 
lares,  ibi  Veneris  Amasium  mixtffi  Medelli  convent  near  Athens. 
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he  not  possessed  tbis  conviction,  be  would  have  prokibited  tlie 
Christiaos  as  strictly  as  the  Jews  from  appraacbing  Jerusalem. 
This  however  was  not  dooe;  and  he  seems  even  to  have  observed- 
with  satisfaction,  that  they  took  up  their  abode  in  his  new  city, 
together  with  the  Romans  and  Phenidans.  This  result  could  not 
fail  to  ensue ;  for,  drawn  to  Jerusalem  by  the  recoUeclions  attached 
to  it,  the  Nazarene  community,  who  had  retired  to  Pella  as  long 
ago  as  the  first  war  with  Vespasian,  now  came  back  to  JE^ 
Capitolina  and  re-established  themselves  there.  But  as  no  Jews 
were  any  longer  tolerated  in  £lia,  tbe  succession  of  bishops  of 
the  race  of  David  and  of  tbe  kindred  of  Jesus,  now  ceased  with 
Judas,  the  fifteenth  bishop,  who^appears  to  have  died  in  Pella ;  and 
the  series  of  bishops  from  the  Gentiles  begins  with  Marcus.' 
Epipbanius  asserts  that  he  became  a  Christian  in  consequence  of  his 
intercourse  with  Christians  in  Jerusalem ;  but  that,  as  be  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  off  the  pursuit  of  astrology,  be  relapsed  into  Juda- 
ism.*  Very  improbable,  truly  !  Tbe  Alextindrinian  Chronicle  has 
'  copied  Epipbanius,  and  adds  tbe  fable  that  he  was  fatber-in^law  to 
Hadrian.*    In  what  Rabbi  this  may  be  found,  I  know  not 

The  period  of  the  building  of  ^lia  is  given  in  this  Chronicle,  as 
follows :  IN  J.  IJ.  15.  r/7.  ATrOTPINOT  KAl  SEPriANOt. 
We  find  in  the  year  885,  A.  D.  132,  Sentius  Augurinus  and  Alius 
Severianus,  and  in  the  year  887,  A.  D.  134,  C.  Jul.  Servianus  iQ. 
and  C.  Vibius  Varus.  Neither  of  these  consulates  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  statement.  The  Chronicle  probably  meant  the  first,  as 
tbe  number  16  indicates  the  year  of  Hadrian's  reign ;  and  in  that 
year  he  has  TR.  P.  XV.  and  XVI.  on  coins  and  inscriptiou&  Both 
statements  are  incorrect,  notwithstanding ;  for  be  did  not  celebrate 
his  Vicennalia  till  the  year  889,  A.  D.  136.  Or,  he  must  already 
hate  made  use  of  Aquila  at  an  earlier  period,  and  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Bar-cochba,  when  be  began  tbe  building 
of  the  city,  which  was  afterwards  interrupted. 


'  In  Hadrian's  SOlh  year.     See  '  De  ponderihi's  el  mensurii  c  14, 

EuBebii  Chron.  p.  384.   InJerome'a  15.     Peiav.  p.  170,  171. 

Liitin   vereion,    Marcus    is   made  *  'AxiAai  txrwii^to,  o;  \r  nn^i- 

bishop  of  JerusHlem  in  Hadrian's  pit  'jii^iarov  loC  paatWvi-  Chron, 

lOlh  year.    The  difference  it  uiiim^  Alcxandr.  p.  596. 
portonL 
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The  corns  of  ^lia  Ca{HtolinB  begia  with  HadriaB,  and  ei>d  with 
HostUian.  We  still  possess  that  which  was  struck  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony,  with  the  symbol  of  fouoding,  l  e.  a  husbandmaB 
ploughing,  with  the  enagnof  a  l^on  near  him,  and  the  inscriptioo, 
COL.  AEL.  CAPIT.  CONDitor.'  The  coins  of  this  eaty,  however, 
must  not  be  CMifounded  with  the  Grecian  coins  of  the  dty  Capitolias 
in  Ccelesyria,*  altboi^h  some  of  them  also  have  Greek  inscriptions. 
A  catak^ue  of  all  the  coins  of  ^lia  is  found  in  Rasche's  Lexicon,' 
and  some  additions  m  SestinL* 

Those  are  particularly  remarkable  whose  types  have  reference  to 
religion.  On  coins  of  Hadrian  and  IHadumenus  wc  see  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter  in  bis  temple  between  Pallas  and  the  genius  of  the 
City.  The  queen  of  beaven,  Astarte,  is  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Antonine  and  Marcus  Aurelius ;  she  stands  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  a  temple,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  bumao  head,  the 
bead  of  Adonis,  with  ber  feet  on  a  river-god,  doubtless  the  ooo- 
quered  Jordan.'  A  coin  of  the  emperor  Severus  has  a  large  coni- 
cal stone  in  a  temple  between  two  ensigns  of  legions,  and  alludes 
to  the  local  worship  of  (he  Bstbylia,  or  meteor-stones.' 

Tbe  later  fortunes  of  ^ia  are  foreign  to  our  purpose.  We  refer 
to  the  before  mentioned  treatises  of  Deyling  and  Witsius ;''  and  add 
only,  that  the  ancient  and  venerable  name  Jerusalem  gradually 
sank  so  entirely  into  oblivion,  that  under  Diocletian,  a  governor 
of  Palestine,  FirmilianuB,  on  a  trial  of  Christian  prisoners,  asked 
what  city  it  was.'  The  name  JE\.\a  was  retained  long  after  in  the 
Christian  ages,  together  with  tbe  ancient  one;  which  last  was 
applied  again  to  the  city  from  Constanline's  time  onwards,  and  gra- 
dually supplanted  the  other. 

XXV.  Pagans  and  Christians  were  thus  permitted  to  reside  in 
.£lia.     The  Jews  alone  were  excluded  by  the  most  stringent  laws 

■  Melanges  de  Pellerin  L  p.  239. 
Eckhel  HI.  p.  442. 

'  Ae  has  been  done  by  Harduin ;  431. 

Eckhel  III.  p.  328.  *  Pellerin  Reeueil  III.    Tab.  135. 

■  Rasche's  Leiicon  Tom.  I ;  and  no.  9.  Mflnter'i  Antiq.  Abhandl. 
in  the  firet  supplementary  volume,  p.  378. 

*  Sesiini    Descriplio    numorum  *  [See  also  in  Robiason's  Bibl. 

veterum  p.  514.  Researchea,  II.  p.  9  sq. 

'  Harduin  Numi  antiqui  illustrati  '  Euaeb.  de  Martyr.   Paleslince 

p.  a    Eckhel  IIL  443.    A  similar  c  11 
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from  the  dtj  of  their  fathers.  Hadrian  forbade  them  access  to  it 
under  pain  of  death.  This  is  testified  to  by  Justin  Martyr,'  Aristo 
of  Pella  in  Eusebius,*  TertuHian,'  Eusebius  himself,*  and  Jovme.' 
The  prohibition  was  still  in  force  in  Tertullian's  time,  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  third  century.  Nay,  the  unhappy  people  dared  not 
eren  to  venture  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  not  even  to 
look  upon  and  lament  over  the  ruins  of  their  sanctuary  from  a  dis- 
tance! Guards  loo  were  stationed  to  prevent  their  entering!* 
Such  strong  measures  were  of  course  intended  to  last  only  for  a 
while.  But  they  were  certainly  renewed,  and  perhaps  increased  in 
severity,  as  often  as  the  Jews  gave  new  cause  for  suspicion  or  raised 
new  disturbances.  In  the  age  of  Constantine,  however,  the  Jewi 
received  permission  to  approach  (be  city  within  a  certain  distance, 
so  that  they  could  see  it  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Bat 
none  ventured  to  enter  it,  or  take  up  his  abode  there/  At  length 
they  were  allowed  to  come  to  Jerusalem  once  a  year,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  Titus  took  the  city,  and  to  weep  over  the 

'  Apol.  I.  47,   'in  ii  fiilnaii'iTiit    n^f  jm-oft/nit,  to  lotnov  ^^c  niiimt 

tr  al't^  fiviitah  xai  J>o*aTOt  toC  lavrtrai,  in;  It  dalrmi  xai  it^  diSoo 
vttalafinfi^rov     'lovSaCov     itatorto^     Jid/tneu  S^aior  owatf  fmiaSv*  vo» 

motaBvu,aKpi^V'iiitlataia&t.    Dial.c      xittor. 

Tryph.  c.  IS,  "Ira  ^tt  ana  Tur  ai-lair  '  In  Evaiam  c.  6,  "  Rursnm  ipste 

t^mr  idi  inti*  difaii/ioiuroi  ....  xai  reljqui»   erunt  in   deprtedatianeiD, 

&(>  yinurxat  alxtii/ai  i'/iai  (i/ijfint,  quando  post  annoB  ferme  50  Hadri- 

■at  at  nolftf  nvfiCnavaroi xai  anuavenerit,  el  terrain  Judce  penitUB 

ft^tih    ft    iinat    iiti^aiTji    (tf   Tt)r  fuerit  deprsdatus,  in  lantum  ut  tere- 

Iifovitak^a,  bintho  et  quercui  que  glandeaami- 

•  Hist  Ecclea,  IV.  6,  serit,  comparetur."^  So  too  in  Dan. 
■  Conlr.JudB!Osc.15,"Elexinde,  c,  9. 

^uod  interdietum  est,  ne  in  confinio  '  Sulpicii  Severi  HisL  Sacra  IL 

ipsiuHregionisdemoreturquiaquam  45,  "Militurn  cohorlem  cuslodiaa  in 

JudBSoruni  ....  quod  vobis  pro  me-  perpeluum  agitare  jusait,  que  Ju- 

ritia    reslria   post    expugnationem  dceoa    omnes    Hisroaolyme    adiia 

HieniBalem,  probibitia  irjgredi  ter-  arceret."    Eiiseb.  Chron.  fi-^ti  d^ 

ram  vestram,  de  longinquo  tandem  rorrai  adrrri  «^;  xolitic  Im^alnif 

eani  oculis  veatriB  videre  permiasum  HQoataiit   d-iou  ("aicuc  Prophets 

ett"   Apoloret.  c.  21,  "Quibna  (Ju-  vaticinaCi  sunt,"  adda  Jerome)  ant 

dsja)  neo  advenarum  jure   terram  'Pta/ialmr  tigaiti. 

patriam    aaltem    vealigio    saluCare  '  Euseb.  Comment  in  Psalm,  pp.  . 

conceditur."  367,  383.  ed.  MoDlfkuc.   Hilar,  in 

*  DemoDslr.  Evang.  VIII.  18,  af-  Ptnlm.  58,  no.  13,  "AmisBa  civitate, 
ter  the  pasaage  cited  above  relalinz  temploqua  deaerto,  et  Becnndum 
to  the  destruction  byTilua:  ftir  ov  Rumani  regis  edicta,  circumeuntea 
iioVur  ibr xai"" 'I'ra'jiSiiiarhn  tin'  tanlum,  noo  etiam  ineuntee  civita- 
'Avtotgdim/a  mr^mmi  alSv;' lovSaU    teni  fhmea  eoa afficiet" 
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rans  of  the  temple  Men  and  women,  of^n  feeble  and  aged  per- 
sons, flocked  there  together  in  rent  garments  of  mourning,  and  were 
forced  to  purchase  permission  from  the  Roman  guards  to  weep 
imdisturbed.'  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Jews  were  more  equitably 
treated,  they  obtained  leave  either  expressed  or  understood  to  reade 
in  Jerusalem.  Twice  however  they  were  driven  forth,  by  Constan- 
tine  and  by  Heraclius  ;*  and  it  was  not  till  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens, to  whom  the  city  was  no  less  holy,  that  its  gates  were  again 
opened  to  the  posterity  of  its  former  inhabitants. 

XXVI.  But  with  the  taking  of  Bether,  all  disturbances  among 
the  Jews  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  suppressed.  A  few  words 
of  Capitolinns  allude  to  a  new  attempt  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  By  means  of  his  governors  and  lieutenants, 
stys  this  biographer,  he  quelled  the  rebellious  Jews.*  This  is  all 
we  know.  According  to  Capitolinus,  disturbances  had  broken  out 
io  several  provinces,  for  instance  also  in  Achaia  and  Egypt.  The 
tranquiJIi^g  of  Egypt  is  probably  referred  to  on  a  couple  of  Alex- 
andrian coins  of  Anlouine's  second  year.*  Perhaps  a  passage  in 
FVoDto's  letters  also  belongs  to  this  period.  This  rhetorician  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  province  as  proconsul ;  but  he 
excuses  himself  on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  and  speaks  of  his 
friend  Julius  Senex,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  him  from  Mauri- 
tania ;  having  desired  the  support  of  his  activity  and  fidelity,  as 
well  as  of  bis  military  abilities  in  hunting  out  the  highway  robbers 
(latrones)  and  keeping  them  in  check.'  That  the  province  allotted 
to  Fronto  lay  in  Greece  or  in  Asia,  has  been  rendered  very  proba- 

'  Hieron.  in  Zephan.  i,  15,  "  Qui  galoa."    It  is  singular  that  the  Jews 

quondam  emeranlHangninem  Chris-  try  to  make  out  ihe  emperor  A nlo- 

Q,  eraant  lacrymaa  8ua8,et  ne  Re-  nine  to  have  been  a  Jew,  and  to 

tiia  quidem  eiB  gratuituB  EJt.  Vitleas  have  even  circumcised  himeelf  in 

in  die  quo  capta  eat  a  Romania  el  order  that  he  might  eat  the  Paschal 

diruta  Jeruaafem,  venire   populum  lamb.     He  ia  said  to  have  been  a 

lugubrcm,  confluere  decrepitas  mu-  disciple    of  R.  Judah   Ihe  Holy. 

liercuiaa,  et  aenea  pannia  anniaque  Zemach  David,   ia   Baanage   XU. 

obmtos,  ec  in  habitu  auo  iram  Domi-  p.  3. 

ni  demoiiBlrantea,  jrfangere  ruinaa         *  in  Mioonet  VI.  No.  1406,  1427. 

templi  aui.     Miles  mercedem  poalu-  On  the  first  is  a  Victory  in  a  quad' 

lat,  ut  Jiiia  flere  plua  liceaL"     Also  riga  ;  on  the   second,  the  ea^le  on 

in  Gregorii  Nazianzeni  Orat  XII.  a  globe  with  Ihe  wreath  of  victory 

■  Basnage  XI.  p.  149.  XII.  p.  387.  in  hia  beak. 

*  Cap.  5,  "Alque  Judaaos  rebel-       '  Epiat.  ad  Anionin.  8.  ed.  Medio- 

lantes  contudit  per  praaidea  ac  le-  Ian.  L  p.  17. 
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ble  by  Maius ;'  and  the  expression  latrones  may  with  good  reason 
be  applied  to  the  Jews,  ioasmuch  as  [hey  had  made  themseWes 
especially  formidable  in  skirmi&hes  and  onslaughts.  In  Egypt  also 
they  may  have  participated  in  the  dislurbances  that  there  brolie  out. 
But  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty  on  tbe  subject;  as  the 
seventieth  book  of  DioD  Cassius,  which  must  have  contained  the 
history  of  these  years,  was  already  lost  in  the  time  of  Xiphilin.  AiW 
this,  the  Jews  kept  tfaemselres  quiet  At  their  soliutation,  Antonioe 
softened  the  rigour  of  Hadrian's  laws,  and  permitted  the  circumd- 
aon  of  their  own  children ;  but  he  forbade  them  to  incorporate 
strangers  in  this  way  among  their  own  people.'  Their  Sanhedrio 
they  had  established  anew ;'  and  history  names  several  <^  thdr 
patriarchs  who  lived  under  Antonine  and  bis  succesnors.* 

Marcus  Aurelius  and  Venis  also  at  first  gave  them  proofs  of  ia- 
Tonr,  and  according  to  Ul[nan  again  granted  them  access  to  posts 
of  honour.*  ButwhenanewParthian  war  broke  out,  tbe  Jews  livti^ 
in  the  East,  and  hence  probably  those  in  Mesopotamia  under  the 
Parthian  rule,  united  themselves  to  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Roman  empire  j  and  when  Mesopotamia  and  Osrhoene  became  in 
time  of  peace  (A.  U.  C.  918,  A.  D.  165)  subject  to  the  Romans, 
they  were  compelled  to  bow  again  beneath  the  hated  yoke.  The 
Emperor,  who,  though  otherwise  so  mild,  on  his  journey  through 
Syria  to  E^pt  likened  them  to  the  Marcomanni  and  SHrmatians/ 
renewed  Hadrian's  laws  against  them ;  although  in  the  remote 
wiental  provinces  they  were  never  enforced.     Probably  tbe  dis- 

'  Coromentar.   pneviuB,   ibid.  I.  tioBis.     That  the  Jews  alone  had 

p.  19.  the  right  of  circumcision,  ia  affirmed 

'  Modestinus  L.  11.  D,  ad  legem  by  Origen,  c.  Cetiuiii  II.  13.  p.  399. 

Cornel,  de  Bicariis:  "Jodiei  ipai,  ut  ed.  Rusi. 

posBCDt  circumcidi,  iodulsit  lis  Di-  '  Baanage  XI.  p.  366. 

vus   Pius."      Bchulling   Jurisprod.  <  Walch  Hislor.  Patrinrch.  p,260. 

AntejuBliaiana  p.  405.     There  too  *  Digest  I.  2.  3.  3,  in  Corp.  Juris 

it  18  said :  "  Gives  Romani,  qui  m  ed.  Lipe.  1720.  p.  666,  "  Eis,  qui  Ju- 

Judaico  rilu  vel  servos  suos  circum-  daicam   superslitionem   sequuntnr, 

Cidi  paliuntur,   bonis   ademptia,   in  Divus  Verus  el  Antoniniia  hoaores 

insulani  perpetuo  relegantur.     Me-  adipisci  permiserunt."     Before   the 

diei    capite    puniuutur,"     Again:  year  A.  U.  C.  922,  A.  D.  169,  in 

"Juda^i  si  alienee  nationis  compara-  which  Verus  died. 

tOB  servos  cirrurnciderinl,  aut  de-  '  Slaiii  Sylvar.  III.  v.  170  : 

portantur,    aut    capile    puniuntur."  Oae  muio  MinaniuDaa  pvi  faonldi  bilU, 


Talien  from  Jul.  Pauli  Sentenliar. 
receptar.  libr.  V.  Tit  S3,  de  Sedi- 


SaartHDAUi,  LMio  Doii  utfUfuuTriaDptn. 
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pleasure  with  which  Marcus  Aureliua  Tisited  them,  arose  from  their 
participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Casnua ;'  which  however 
was  rery  pardonable,  is  almost  the  whole  of  the  East  hud  declared 
itself  for  bim,  and  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  rest  may  have  been 
deceived  l^  the  leporla  which  Avidiue  spread  of  the  Emperor's 
death. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  rei^  of  Severus  nothing  was  heard  of 
Ihem.  Although  Pesceunius  Niger  seems  not  to  have  been  their 
friend,  as  he  gave  them,  or  at  least  the  iobabitants  of  Palestine,  a 
harsh  reply  in  answer  to  their  request  that  be  would  exempt  them 
from  taxation ;'  and  wia  at  the  same  time  master  of  the  country, 
as  we  have  coins  of  ^ia  bearing  hb  name  ;*  still  the  Jews  appear 
oot  to  have  beeo  involved  in  the  war  with  Severus.  And  when 
Spartian  relates  that  Severus  deprived  the  inhatntants  of  Neapolis 
of  their  rights  of  citizenship  for  nding  vith  Niger,  but  aFterwards 
remitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  the  punishment  they  had 
deserved  on  Niger's  account,*  he  seems  to  refer  to  the  Syrians  and 
Greeks  dwelling  in  the  country,  and  not  to  the  Jews  and  Samari> 
tans.  Perhaps  these  latter  were  then  su£Sciently  occupied  with 
one  another.  For  Abolpharagius  inf<HiQs  us  that  a  civil  war  broke 
oat  among  them ;  and  that  during  it  a  bloody  battle  took  place, 
which  cost  many  m«ion  both  sides."  This  may  well  have  been 
the  case  and  may  be  explained  by  the  bitter  natiraial  and  sectarian 
hatred  which  animated  each  of  these  peo[^  against  the  other. 

Perhaps  this  accoimt  is  connected  with  the  story  of  (he  high- 
wayman Claudius,  who  had  a  large  body  of  the  people  under  his 
command,  and  who  carried  bis  audacity  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he 
oace  even  appeared  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  in  the  guise  of  one 
of  bis  tribunes.*  If  his  bands  consisted  partly  of  Jews,  they  may 
have  made  use  of  tins  opportunity  to  attack  the  Samaritans ;  and 
thus  the  battle  may  have  ensued.  That  the  Jews  were  really 
iuTotved  in  the  aflair  of  Claudius, — or  that  he  himself  belonged  to 
this  people,  and  conducted  his  operations  on  a  pretty  extennve  scale, 

'  Baeaage  XIL  p.  20.  primo  oborta  eat  conti^ntiD  magna 

*  SpaniaDUH  in  Pescennio  c.  7.  inter  JudtBiMet8amariuuioe,etcoin- 

*  Eckhel  VII.  p.  157.  misBtmi  prtclium,  quo  ex  ulroque 
<  In  Severo  c.  9.  et  14.  ezercitu  occiderunl  niolti." 

*  Pag.  79,  «  Anno  imperii  ejus        •  Dion  Gaaa.  LXXV.  2.  p.  1257. 
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is  probable  from  tbc  fact  that  Jerome's  Chronicle,  at  the  Rflh  year 
of  Severn's,  (A.  D.  198,  A.  U.  C.  951,)  speaks  of  a  Jewish  and 
Samaritan  war;'  and  that  Spartianira  gives  an  account  of  a  triumph 
over  the  Jews  decreed  by  the  SeoBte  to  Caracalla,  but  which  Se- 
venis  changed  into  a  triumph  over  the  Parlhians.*  An  Alexan- 
drian coin  of  the  same  year  also  gives  intimation  of  victorion 
rejoicings.*  But  to  triumph  over  Jewish  highwaymen  was  beneath 
the  imperial  dignity.  In  connexion  with  these  disturbances  stands 
also  the  account,  that  Sevems  in  his  journey  throngb  Palestine  pro- 
hibited accession  to  Judaism  under  severe  penalties.*  Consequently 
the  Jews  must  have  gone  on  making  proselytes,  in  spite  of  all  fof 
met  laws.  The  same  prohibition  was  issued  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  respecting  the  Christians;  and  thus  he  gave  rise  to  a 
persecution,  which  was  particularly  vehement  in  Alexandria  and  in 
Africa ;  and  in  which,  besides  Leonidas  the  father  of  Origen,  and 
the  celebrated  Potamiffina,  there  perished  also  the  Scyllitanian  mar- 
tyrs, and  somewhat  later  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  together  with  tbor 
companions  in  misfortune. 

In  the  sequel,  Severus  became  again  oKn-e  favourable  to  the  Jews. 
Their  money  opened  his  heart  to  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  be 
did  not  spare  their  purses,  and  they  were  obliged  afterwards  as  before 
to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  on  them.*  They  were,  however,  regarded 
as  Roman  citizens ;  were  capable  of  holding  office,  and  of  being 
cmploytd  in  public  business ;  and  possessed  even  the  right  of  de- 
clining such  offices  as  were  attended  with  too  great  expense,  e.  g. 
municipal  magistrates.*  They  consequently  felt  deep  gratitude  to 
the  Emperor;  and  applied  to  him,  as  they  had  previously  done  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  words  of  Scripture:'  "Now  when  they  fall, 
they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help." 

'  Hieronymi  Chron.  ad  h.  ann.  '  Spartianus   in  Bevero    c.    17, 

"  JudHicum  et  Samariiicum  belhim  "JudKot  fieri  sub  grari  pcBnavetuit 

motuni."  Eusebius's  Chronicle  haa  Idem  etiam  de  ChriatiaaiE  sanxiL" 

nothing  relative  to  it  '  The  pawage  cited  above  from 

*  ii^partianua    in    Seveni    c.    16.  Origenis  Bpistola  ad  Arricanum  C 

Dodwell  DiasertatL  CyprianicEe  c  14.  Opp,  Tom.  I.  p.   28,   Kd   pvr 

XI.  §  41.  roi'y' PaftalMf  ^aaiMvirtut  nol'Ibv- 

'  A roin  of  Carttcnlla  of  the  fifth  Ja(»jii  to  diSf/axft'or  avroit  xikQvrtir, 

jtear,  No,  2482,  bearing  b  caduceus  i.  t.  L 
■prouiing  out  into  a  palm ;  in  Zoeaa        '  Baanage,  XII.  p.  48. 
p.  262.  No.  88.  '  Dan.  xu  34. 
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AccordiDgly  there  dow  ensued  quieter  aod  more  prosperoiia  times 
for  the  Jewish  people.;  and  these  constitute  the  boundary  which  our 
redtal  of  their  calamities  must  not  transcend. 


Affbnnx  to  Sect.  XX.,  Page  438,  where  the  ct^ptunof  B&thib  u 
treated  of. 

The  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene,  also  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  insurrection  of  Bar-cochba  and  of  the  capture  of 
Bether.    Histor.  Armen.  11.  57,  p.  174,  ed.  Wbistoo. 

"ArtasiB  (regie  Armeniaci)  mortein  prssclare  tradit  Arirto  PelUeiu. 
Siquidem  per  ea  tempore  Judtei  ab  Adriano  rege  Romano  deiecerunt  et 
cum  Rufo  Hipparoho  couflixeninl,  ductu  viri  cujuBdam  latronie,  cui  nomen 
erat  Barcochebas,  id  est  siellK  filius,  qui  quidem  re  erat  l^ciDorosus  et 
homioida,  eed  nomine  huo  gloriaoe,  affliclifl  illiB  et  captivia  Mrvaiarem  M 
de  ueIo  delapram  esse  prsdicabat  Is  bellum  adeo  accendJi,  ut  Syr'm  ac 
Mesopotamia  iDcobe,  Persseque  omnes,  id  respicieDCeo,  tributa  solvere 
desifterent  Namque  audiverat  eliam  leprae  morbum  in  Adrianum  iova- 
sisae.  NoBter  autem  Artasis  super  ea  re  nil  movetur.  Accidit  auiem,ut 
per  id  tempus  Adrianut  in  PalsBlin^  veniret,  rebellesque  in  parvo  oppi- 
do  prope  HieroBolyma  obseaBOS  deleret,  qui  ideo  omnem  Judnoniin  gen- 
lemapatrioBolojuseitpelli;qugBneprocul  quidem  HienMolymaeowt  speo- 
tatura ;  atque  ipse  Hierosolyniani  a  VeapaBJano,  Tito,  el  ab  ae  devaatatam 
instauiBvil,  et  ab  nomine  buo  .£liam  appellavit,  cum  ipse  Adrinnus  Sol 
esset  appellatuB,  (he  confounds  the  Greek  word  "Hliot  with  Hadrian's 
preenomen  2EliuB,)  atque  ibi  eihnicoe  locavi^  el  ChrietiaoaB,  quorum 
EpiscopuB  eiat  Marcus." 

Even  if  this  narration  be  taken  in  the  main  from  Ariato,  or, 
which  seems  more  probable,  from  Eusebius,  it  still  confirms  what  I 
hare  said  of  the  great  importance  of  the  war,  and  clearly  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  insurrection,  which  spread  far  beyond  Palestine. 
That  Hadrian  himself  took  part  in  the  war  in  person,  Eusebius  no- 
where says.  This  statement  seems  to  rest  wholly  on  Jewish 
traditions,  with  which  perhaps  Moses  of  Chorene  was  also 
acquainted. 
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NoTB  by  the  Editor  on  Betheb.     Serf,  XX  P.  438. 

The  notices  of  Jewish  writers  respecting  the  city  Bether{in^a), 
or  Belb-Tar  (in  n-'s),  are  collected  by  Lightfoot,  and  less  fully  \if 
Reland.'  Eusebiua  writes  the  name  Bt9&tii/d,  Lat.  Bitter.'  This 
mysterious  uity  seems  destined  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  historians  and 
arcbfeotogists  to  determine  its  pOKtion ;  for  alt  the  data  extant  are 
too  few  and  too  indefinite  toaSbrd  ground  formorethan  some  degree 
of  probability. 

The  name  accords  sufficiently  well  with  the  B^arum  of  the  Itin- 
erary of  Antonine ;  which  notes  this  place  as  eighteen  Roman  miles 
from  CssareatowardsLydda.'  The Jemsalemltineraryhasthename 
Betthar  at  sixteen  of  the  like  miles  from  Ceesarea  towards  Antipatris, 
from  which  it  was  distant  ten  miles.*  These  names  doubtless  both 
refer  to  the  same  place ;  which  thus  far  might  well  be  the  Bether 
inqueslion.  This  too  would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Rablnns,  that  Bether  was  situated  four  Bomau  miles  from  the  sea.* 
Bat  on  the  other  hand,  this  last  specification  ia  contradicted  by 
Eusefaius,  who  says  that  Bether  was  not  far  from  Jerusalem.* 
f^irther,  Betarum  would  seem  to  hare  been  merely  a  village  or 
station  between  Caesarea  and  the  towns  further  south ;  and  no 
traces  of  its  existence  are  found,  except  in  those  two  Itineraries  of 
a  later  age.  There  are  also  other  circumstance)  to  which  we  shall 
again  recur,  which  render  it  probable  that  Bether  lay  not  in  the 
plain,  but  upon  the  mountains. 

Cellarius  and  others  find  Bether  in  the  upper  Beth-horon,  which 
lies  twelve  Roman  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  (he  brow  of 
the  steep  pass  leading  down  to  the  plain  below.'  This  would  accord 
sufficiently  well  with  the  testimony  of  £usebius ;  and  it  would 
certainly  he  a  poKtion  of  great  strength.    But  the  two  names  are 

'  Lighlfool  0pp.  ed.  Leusd.  Tom.  *  Itin.  Hierosol.  ed.  WcHelinK  p. 

n.p.  20S,  coll.  p.  143.    Reland  Pa-  600. 

bet.  p.  639.  *  Reland  PalemL  p.  639. 

*  H.  E.  1V,6.  'H.  K.IV.S,£t»#iIfixo/ii^*Ma'«iv 

*  llin.  Anton,  ed.  Weeeeling,  p.  tu*  Jiiioaolvftur  oi  aifii/itia  no^ 
150-     The  same  name  occurs  again  Huataoa- 

oa  p.  199,  where  it  ia  mentioned  as        '  Callarii  Notitia  Orb.  Tom.  11.  p. 
tUH^-one  miles  from  CtBsarea  in  the    450. 
Kune  direction. 
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veiy  far  from  being  identical  or  even  similar ;  and  besides,  the 
Hisbnah  exhiluts  the  name  Beth-horon  without  change,  while  it 
also  speaks  of  a  citj'  Bctbo- ;  thus  implying  that  the  two  were 
distinct'  Further,  the  position  of  Beth-horon,  upon  a  narrow, 
rocky  rii^e  on  the  lofty  hrow  of  a  mountain-pass,  in  the  midst  of  a 
rocky  and  desolate  r^ion,  shows  decisifely  to  one  who  has  ever 
viated  the  spot,  that  nothing  laiger  than  a  very  moderate  village 
coold  ever  have  existed  there. 

The  Biiaris  q(  Joaephus,  in  the  midst  of  Idnmea,  has  also 
been  held  to  be  Bether.*  But  most  probably,  as  Reland  has  shown, 
diis  form  of  the  name  is  merely  a  corruption  from  Begabris,  an  read 
by  Rufinus.'  At  any  rate  the  position  of  this  place  in  Idumea, 
(which  then  included  the  south  of  Judea,)  accords  neither  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Rabbins  nor  with  that  of  EuselnuB. 

Baronius  boldly  attempted  to  cut  the  knot,  by  assuming  Bethle- 
hem as  the  Bether  of  Jewish  writers.*  But  for  this  hypolheus  there 
is  no  foundation,  dther  in  the  name  or  in  the  circumstances. 

In  all  the  preceding  conjectures  there  is  then  nothing  which 
amounts  even  to  a  slight  degree  of  probability.  In  searching,  there- 
fore, for  some  other  data  on  which  to  found  a  further  suggestioQ  and 
inquiry,  two  or  three  preliminary  circumstances  suggest  themselves 
as  worthy  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Elrst,  the  name  Bether  or  Beth-Tta-  appears  not  to  have  been 
andent ;  but  to  have  become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  rendered  domus  inqwisitoris,  or  domiu  explora- 
Honwj  and,  as  MiiDter  has  related,  is  said  to  have  been  ^vea  be- 
cause of  a  watch  stationed  there  after  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
City,  in  order  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins.* 

Secondly,  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins  as  to  the  position  of 
Bether  at  four  miles  from  the  sea,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  that 
of  Eusebius,  who  places  it  near  Jerusalem.  If  the  one  be  adopted, 
the  other  must  be  rejected.  And  that  the  evidence  of  the  Christian 
Father  is  here  to  be  preferred,  is  manifest  from  the  fbUowiug  con- 
siderations. 

>  Reland  Palsat.  pp.  689,640.  '  LigbtfootOpp.  ed.Leuad.T.  II. 

•  Joseph.  B.  J.  IV.  8.  I.  p.  IJ3. 

■  Reland  p.  627, 628.  Biblical  Ra-  '  See  MAnter's   note  above,  p. 

Marebei  in  PaleaL  ILpp.  360, 422.  430. 
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1.  Eusebius  resided  at  Cffisarea,  and  must  ofteo  faave  passed  hj 
way  of  the  B^arum  above  mentioued,  in  journeys  to  Jerusalem 
and  elsewbere.  Had  this  been  the  Bether  so  renowned  in  history 
ud  mentioned  by  bimseli^  he  could  not  but  hare  known  it;  yet 
be  places  Bether  near  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  oiigiDofthe  name  Bether  or  Betb-Tar,  as  aboTe  described, 
im[d)cs  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and  probably  on  the  north  of 
that  <nty ;  since  the  greater  number  of  Jewish  visitoiB  would  natu- 
rally come  from  that  quarter,  where  a  very  lai^  population  of  Jews 
oontinued  to  redde  undisturbed  in  Galilee  and  the  adjacent  r^ion.' 

3.  The  many  captives  taken  at  Bether  are  said  to  have  beai 
first  exposed  for  sale  at  the  Terebinth,  or  Alvaham's  Tent,  near 
Helfl-on]  afterwards  at  Gazaj  and  then  those  remaxmog  were 
transported  in  ships  as  slaves  to  E^ypL*  Now  if  Bether  was  situ- 
ated  near  Jerusalem,  it  would  be  a  natural  and  obrious  course  thus 
to  remove  the  captives  for  sale  first  to  the  mart  near  ^ebroo,  then 
to  GaKa,  and  so  to  Egypt.  But  if  Bether  were  in  the  plain  and 
near  the  coast,  then  to  have  marched  them  first  away  from  the 
coast  into  the  mountains,  and  afterwards  back  a^ain  to  Gaza,  in  orda 
to  send  tbem  to  Egypt,  would  have  been  unnatural  and  is  improba- 
ble ;  especially  as  die  lai^  marts  and  sea-ports  of  Ciesarea,  Joppa, 
and  Askelon  were  much  nearer  at  hand. 

It  seems  therefore  in  tlie  highest  degree  probable,  as  asserted  by 
Eusebius,  that  Bether  lay  upon  the  mountains^  and  not  far  from 
Jerusalem. 

The  question  as  to  its  particular  site,  and  as  to  its  poeuble  idat- 
tity  with  some  known  place,  has  been  for  years  before  the  mind  of 
the  writer ;  and  the  idea  has  repeatedly  su^ested  itself,  whether 
afler  all  Bether  may  not  have  been  the  same  with  Beihd.  The 
change  from  i  to  r,  is  a  very  common  one  in  all  languages; 
although  I  would  not  insist  upon  it  here.  But  the  position  of 
the  latter  place  accords  well  with  all  the  circumstances  known 
respecting  Bether.  It  lay  twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  great  road  leading  northwards  to  Neapolis 

'  Sec  a  passage  TTom  the  Talm-  of  the  place  here  mentioned  near 

Hierosi  iinplyinfr  the  same  tbinj[,in  Hebron,  and  the  eitensive  remaioB 

Lifhifoot  Opp.  T.  II.  p.  143.  now  found  there^  am  p.  44  oq.  of  the 

"^Bee above, p. 443.  Foranaccount  preaent volume. 
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and  Gifilee ;  by  which  indeed  all  tisitors  from  that  quarter  would 
aeceasarily  ap[»x>aoh  the  Holy  City ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  an 
appropriate  statioii  for  such  a  watch  as  has  been  above  alluded  to. 
Bethel  was  re-inhabited  after  the  exile ;  was  fortified  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  by  the  Syrian  general  Bacchides ;  and,  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  we  know  from  Josephos  that 
it  existed  and  was  captured  by  Vespasian.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
mention  it  as  a  small  village  in  their  day  j*  and  this  is  the  last  no- 
tice of  it  as  an  inhabited  place.  Later  writers  speaV  of  it  only  as 
ctf  a  place  known  in  Scripture  history,  and  not  then  in  existence. 
Yet  the  present  mins  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  are  larger 
and  more  important  than  those  of  any  village.  The  remains  of 
cfaurcbea  and  of  other  edifices  upon  the  site  and  in  the  vicinity, 
betoken  a  town  of  importance  probably  before,  and  certainly  after, 
Ae  time  (rf  Jerome ;  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  no  further 
tUnnon  to  the  place  occurs  on  the  pages  of  history.  The  ground 
OD  which  it  lay,  vis.  the  Imig  point  of  a  low  bill  between  the 
beads  of  two  shallow  Wadys  which  unite  and  form  a  valley  below 
nianing  S.  S.  E.,  is  capable  of  b«ng  strongly  fortified — far  more 
ao  indeed  than  the  site  of  Eleutheropolis,  though  less  so  than  the 
rocky  precipices  of  Jerusalem.' 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  good  nor  probable  reason,  why 
the  Jews  should  thus  adopt  the  change  of  form  from  Bethel  to 
Bether;  and  we  therefore  have  no  right  to  assume  the  identity  of 
tfie  two  names  on  mere  hypothesis.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is 
true ;  and  1  therefore  would  here  lay  no  weight  upon  the  drcum- 
stance,  that  such  a  change  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  mere  popu- 
lar corruption.  But  we  know  that  the  Jews  were  fond  of  by-names, 
formed  by  a  slight  change  of  letters,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  name  of 
Kke  sound,  but  of  different  and  sometimes  opposite  signification.  A 
striking  instance  occurs  in  connexion  with  this  very  place;  where 
the  leader  of  the  war,  in  the  days  of  his  success,  bore  the  honoured 
appellation  of  Bar-cochba,  Son  oj  a  Star  ;  but  was  afterwards  (and 
ia  still)  stigmatized  as  Barnxizba,  Son  of  a  lie.*     Now  if  we  may 

■  Ezra  ii.  28.  Neh.  viL  3S.  xi.  31.  Bethel,  now  called  BoUk,  in  the 
—lMacc.ix.50.JoB.  Ant  XUI.L3.  Bibl.  ReMarches  in  PaleM.  IL  p. 
— Jo«.  B.  J.  IV.  9.  9.  125-13a 

■  Onomaat  arffi.  Bdhd  and  Agai.        *  See  too  tbe  namea  aichen  and 
*  See  thfi  account  of  the  niinaof    i^N:A<irtntheNewTeatatnent;al» 
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suppose  in  the  case  ot  Bethel,  that  the  like-^oundiog  by-name 
Bether  (aoftened  from  Beth-Tar)  had  arisen  from  some  such  cause 
as  has  been  above  described,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  Jewi^ 
Tnteis,  when  speaking  of  the  catastrophe  and  utter  Bubveraon  of 
tbcor  own  nation,  should  prefer  to  connect  it  with  this  form,  rather 
ttian  with  the  ancient  and  venerated  name  imposed  npon  the  spot 
by  the  immediate  ancestor  of  their  race. 

It  may  be  further  asked,  why  then  do  Euselnus  and  Jerome,  whoi 
treating  expressly  of  Bethel,  make  no  aUosion  to  the  important 
drciunstance  of  its  identity  with  Bether  ?  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  these  writers  in  the  Onomasticon  were  treating  simply  of 
places,  as  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  their  object  being  mainly  to 
mark  th^  topographical  position,  for  the  roost  part  without  any 
allusion  to  historical  facts.  In  like  manner,  in  respect  to  Sicbem 
and  Sychar,  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  contrats  himself  with 
making  them  distinct  places,  merely  translating  Eusebius;  thot^ 
he  elsewhere  declares  the  latter  name  lo  be  nothing  more  than  a 
false  reading.' 

So  in  the  present  inslance,  if  the  preceding  considerations  go  to 
establish  any  d^ee  of  probatolity  in  favour  of  the  identity  in  ques- 
tion, this  is  greatly  strengthened  by  a  remark  of  Jerome  in  another 
of  his  works.  In  a  passage  referring  directly  to  the  capture  of 
Betber  under  Hadrian,  and  founded  on  Jewish  accounts,  he  writes 
the  name  Bethd}'  thus  showing  that  he  himself  regarded  the  two 
names  as  designating  the  same  place  j  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose 
the  form  Bethel  to  have  crept  in  here  fay  a  corruption  of  the  text  ; 
of  which  however  there  is  no  evidence. 

On  the  contrary,  there  exists  another  witness  to  show,  that  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  ancient  «te  of  Bethel 
was  actually  known  among  the  people  as  Bether.   The  Bourdeaux 

Betlztbub  and  BeelzebuL    See  the  fo."     Jerome  here  evidently  cod- 

LexicoDs,   and  aUo  BibL  Res.  in  foonda  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 

Palest.  111.  pp.  118,  119.  pie  with  that  oT  Bether;  but  the 

'  See  Bibl.  Researches  in  FaleaL  menlioD  of  Titus  Atuioa  (Turaiuia) 

m.  p.  120.  RufuB  showB    clearly   that   he  ia 

■  CommeDL   ia    Zacb.    viii.    13,  spealtingoreventB  wtuch  took  gdaee 

"  Capta  nrbs  Betbet,  ad  quam  mul-  under  Hadrian ;  see  the  notes  on  p. 

ta  miUia  confugerunt  Judeonim:  418    above.      Deyling    da    SitK 


aratum   Templum  in  iniominiam    Capit  HisL  eL  orig.  in  S.  Deyling 
gentii  oppreaiB,  a  Tito  Annio  Ru-    ObaervatL  Sac.  Fare  V.  p.  450. 
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jnlgrim,  who  visited  the  Holy  City  in  A.  D.  333,  writes  Aat  in 
going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem,  oa  the  lefl  band,  at  the  (hstauce 
of  twelve  Roman  miles  {mm  the  latter  dtj,  there  is  a  **  villa" 
called  by  this  name.' 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  although  thej-  certainly 
do  not  amount  to  any  positive  demonstration,  yet  they  seem  to  me 
to  afibrd  a  much  higher  degree  of  probability  in  respect  to  the  ^te 
of  Bether,  than  is  presented  by  any  previous  hypothesis. 


n. 

THE  WHITE  STONE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 
Exegesis  of  Ret.  IL  17. 

B;  H.  Btoait,  Frofiunr  at  Bacnd  LUennrc  In  ihe  TheoI(«lul  Btmlouj,  AiidoTu'. 

'O  Sxmw  oig,  oxowraT"  »t  ro  areiina  Xejti  tatf  htKl^aiatf  Tip 
KKwrri,  dmm  avrip  rov  /tdrra  rov  tctx^v/tftivov,  *ai  deiam  avtq/  \fi^(for 
ilmnc^r,  xo!  im  ripi  tff^tpor  Srofta  itaivof  ytjqaiifietov,  o  avSete  oSte*  ei 

"  He  who  hath  an  eu,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  eaith  unto  the 
churches :  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  of  the  hidden  manna ; 
I  will  aim  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  on  the  atone  a  new  name 
inscribed,  which  no  one  understandetii  save  he  who  receiveth." 

Soke  attention  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  this  passage.  The  phrase.  Tip  futiu*ii  Smam  ait^ 
apparently  contains  a  pleonastic  or  redundant  pronoun.  The  like 
to  this  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse ;  e.  g.  Rev.  7,  3 
«j^  iSo&ij  aitoie  aSix^aai,  and  Rev.  20,  8  tar  6  am&fios  avj&r  as  i/ 

*  Itin.  Hieros.  ed.  Weiteling,  p.  euolibus  Hienisalem,  in  parte  sin- 
588, "  Inde  [a  Neapole]  millia  xxviii,    istra  est  villa,  que  dicitur,  Bethar." 
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(^i/M>0.  So  in  3, 8.  6,  4  8.  7,  9.  17,  9.  Etch  adverbs  are  Bome- 
times  repeated  in  a  similar  way ;  as  onov  r^eqittM  iiu*  Rev.  12, 14, 
and  the  like  in  13,  6,  and  in  some  other  cases.  Indeed  the 
instances  in  which  the  demondrative  pronoun  is  inserted  after  the 
DOUD  to  which  it  refos,  (as  in  the  phrase  above  which  gives  ogcb- 
non  to  these  remarks,)  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  the  Apocft- 
lypse.  It  is  matter  of  particular  interest,  moreover,  to  the  inquia- 
tive  reader,  to  know  that  this  idiom  has  not  only  been  chained  upon 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  pecuharity,  but  also  as  a  barba- 
rism, or  even  a  solecism.  Yet  the  New  Testament  is  fiill  of  the 
same  idiom.  And  not  only  so,  the  Septnagint  exhibits  it  evoi 
•till  more  frequently ;  yea,  the  Greek  Classics  themselves— I  mean 
such  writers  as  Xenophon,  Plato,  Sophocles,  ^ian,  IHodonB 
Siculus,  and  others — exhibit  it,  especially  when  a  participle  pre- 
cedes the  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  in  the  case  before  us.  We  need 
not  resort  to  the  ifeb-eto,  therefore,  as  most  have  done,  for  the  sake 
of  ezplaming  and  defending  the  idiom  of  John ;  for  it  is  no  aausaal 
thing  even  in  the  best  Greek.  But  the  frequency  of  it  in  John,  I 
suppose,  may  be  Hebraistic  The  ■^  ...  "vdK  and  the  o^  . . .  i^ 
(to  V)h(m,  v^tere)  of  the  HelK-ew  must  be  very  familiar,  even  to 
B  mere  beginner  in  the  study  of  it.  The  apparently  pleonastic 
pronoun,  in  such  a  case  as  i^^-tir  Wir'ibi,  she  saw  him — the  cA«M 
Ex.  2,  6,  is  so  common,  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in  all  its  sister- 
dialects,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  were  influenced  by  this,  as  to  the  frequency  with  wluch 
they  have  resorted  to  the  idiom  in  question. 

The  reader,  who  may  have  any  q>eciat  Interest  in  inquines  that 
respect  the  particular  idiom  of  the  New  Testament,  may  find 
abundant  evidence  in  regard  to  the  subject  now  presented,  in  Vti- 
no^s  New  Testamoit  Grammar,  ^  32.  4.  ^  33.  3 ;  to  which  he  may 
add  Gesenius's  Lehrgeb.  ^  192. 3  sq.  The  simple  truth  in  r^ard 
to  this  idiom  seems  to  be,  that  either  emphatic  iniensity,  or  else 
designed  and  peculiar  specification,  is  in  all  cases  the  object  of  it 
If  now  John  had  simply  said  in  Rev.  2,  17,  riji  ruiarti  Sdun  rw 
fidrra  it.  t-  h  the  Greek  would  have  been  perfectly  clas«c,  and  the 
meaning  altogether  plain.  But  when  John  says :  t^  nxAm, 
8mam  ait^  tov  fiurfOf  ).  e.  '  to  the  conqueror — to  the  veiy  same, 
will  I  ^ve  of  the  manna,'  he  makes  his  expresnon  specifically 
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emphatic.  We  tnaj  well  UlugtrBte  tlua  hj  our  own  EsgliBh  idiom. 
Should  I  nj  i  '  To  Andrew  M.  to  that  very  hibd,  or  to  thia  same 
indiridaBl,  will  1  make  application,  or  gire  reward,'  ereiy  one 
wotdd  UDdentaod  me  aa  increaang  the  inteosity  of  mypnuniae, 
and  minotely  and  certainly  designating  the  particular  individual  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made.  So  too  when  we  say :  'That  very 
man,'  'That  man  there,' etc.  In  common  parlaace,  die  latter  mode 
ftf  exprendon  is  frequent  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
For  Buhatance,  it  illustrates  at  once,  to  the  considerate  reader, 
what  is  achiered  in  Oreelc  when  the  pronoun  demonstrative  is 
inserted  after  the  noun  to  which  it  beloags,  and  in  cases  where, 
strictly  spealdng,  it  might  be  dispensed  with,  It  is  not  grammar, 
but  rhetoric,  which  demands  the  employment  of  it  in  any  case. 

I  ^onld  not  have  dwelt  thus  on  so  minute  a  particular  as  the 
idiom  in  question,  had  it  not  been  the  fact,  that  every  thing  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Apocalypse,  dther  as  to  idiom, 
style,  ol^ect,  or  design,  has  of  late  been  adduced,  in  order  to  over- 
throw  the  credit  of  the  bool[,orat  least,  among  one  class  of  writers, 
to  ^ow  that  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  could  not  have  been 
the  writer  of  it.  It  tarns  out  in  this  case,  however,  as  it  does  in 
respect  to  nearly  all  other  anomalies  which  have  been  charged  on 
the  Apocalypse,  that  John  had  exemplars,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
among  the  classic  Qreek  writen ;  and  although  he  might  hare 
read,  and  probably  had  read,  but  little  of  the  heathen  Greek  when 
he  wrote  the  Apocaljrpse,  he  had  still  so  learned  it  as  rarely  indeed 
to  make  a  misst^  in  the  use  of  it  He  has,  we  may  readily  con- 
cede, written  it  aa  a  Hebrew  would  and  must  write  it,  viz.  he  has 
often  exhilnted  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  and  expression.  Often, 
and  indeed  almost  everywhere,  in  the  pictures  which  he  presents, 
ihe  person  is  Helwew  while  the  costume  is  Greek.  It  has  been  a 
charge  against  the  Apocalypse,  made  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
IXonynus,  Bidiop  of  Alexandria,  [6.  A.  D.  260,)  that  the  Apocs- 
lypee  is  fiill  of  barbarisms  and  soletasms,  and  therefore  cannot 
belong  to  John  the  Evangelist.  Among  these  anomalies  were 
doabtlen  reckoned  the  modes  of  expression  which  we  have  just  now 
examined.  It  tarns  out,  however,  after  these  charges  have  been 
hundreds  of  times  repeated,  and  all  the  changes  rung  upon  them 
fliat  wcK  possiUc,  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  substantial  ground 
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(HI  which  one  can  rest  them,  yfmer  was  the  first,  I  belieTe,  is 
recent  times,  who  has,  with  any  good  d^ee  of  succe«,  viiidicated 
the  character  of  the  Apocalypse  in  regard  to  its  grammatical  style, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  its  alleged  anomalies  and  barbarisms^ 
This  he  has  done  in  his  Programm,  De  SolcBciimu,  qui  in  ^poea- 
lyai  Joannea  inesie  dicuntvr,  ExegeL  Studien,  Heft  I.  S.  144  sq. 
The  wnter  of  these  remarks  has  had  occaaon  still  more  minutely 
to  examine  this  subject  He  has  found,  (and  to  his  great  surprise 
after  all  that  has  been  said  about  tbe  anomalous  Greek  of  the 
Apocalypse,)  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  ezpresmoas 
in  the  whole  book,  which  have  not  their  exemplars  in  the  Gredi 
dassics,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  granmaar  are  concerned.  Sucb 
8  Gredc  syntax  as  Kiihner  has  exhibited,  although  it  was  composed 
without  any  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  will  enable  any  man 
of  diligence  and  accurate  observation  to  verify  all  which  I  bare 
now  said.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  much  of  mere  empty 
and  groundless  declamation  there  has  been  among  a  certain  class 
of  critics,  respecting  ^the  style  of  tbe  New  Testament  writers,  and 
particularly  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  Indeed,  the  time 
seems  to  be  near,  in  which  the  alleged  rudeness  and  unskiliiilness 
of  the  New  Testament  wiilers  in  Ch-eek,  will  cease  to  be  descanted 
upon ;  for  such  writers  as  Kilhner  and  Wiser  must  speedily  put 
questions  of  this  kind  to  their  final  rest. 

I  must  beg  the  reader  to  indulge  me  in  one  more  remark,  kindred 
to  what  has  already  been  said.  Another  allegation  against  the 
Apocalypse  has  been,  that '  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  undar> 
stood  the  nice  and  moie  exquisite  use  of  the  oblique  cases  (Genitive 
and  Dative)  in  Greek,  and  consequently  that  he  very  rarely,  w 
almost  never,  employs  them.*  Yet  a  minute  examinatioD  of  the 
Apocalypse  will  go  far  towards  rebutting  the  force  of  this  all^a- 
tion.  For  example,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  have  ititm  avry  *»v 
fidifa,  i.  e.  /  vnll  give  him  of  the  manna.  Here  is  one  of  the  very 
nicest  of  the  Greek  idiooos.  K  a  Greek  writer  or  speaker  meant  to 
convey  tbe  idea  that  the  whole  of  any  thing  was  given  or  imparted 
to  any  one,  be  would  put  the  noun  designating  that  thing  in  tbe 
Accusalive  case,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  in  the  Dative. 
But  if  he  meant  (as  in  the  present  case)  to  speak  partUmel]/, 
i.  e.  to  de^gnate  the  idea  that  a  person  was  merely  made  partaker 
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of  a  part  Of  portion  of  any  thiog,  tben  he  wonld  put  that  tluog 
ID  the  Genitive  case,  and  the  penon  in  the  Dative.  This  belongs 
to  Attic  writers  of  the  tticeat  idiom.  Yet  here  in  the  veise  before  us, 
we  find  this  Tery  idiom,  and  find  it  moat  properly  and  apprapriatelj 
employed.  It  ia  only  a  portion  of  the  heavenly  mansa,  that  any  one 
conqueror  receives.  There  are  ofber  coiiquerws,  and  very  many  of 
tbem  too,  who  are  also  to  have  thur  portion.  We  may  easily  express 
the  like  idea  in  English  by  saying,  '  I  will  give  him  of  the  manna,' 
or '  I  will  give  him  some  of  the  manna.'  The  first  phiaseoli^  is  quite 
good  £nglish,  and  perfectly  intelligible ;  and  it  corresponds,  moie- 
0Ter,vei7  exactly  in  all  reqwcts  to  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  reader,  who  feels  an  interest  in  refuting  such  allegations  as 
those  just  mentioned  against  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  may  eaaly 
find  material  for  refutation  in  the  book  itself.  Thus,  in  respect  to 
that  use  of  the  Genitive  which  b  nicer  and  mote  idiomatic,  we  find 
dte  Goiitive  of  price  or  valve  twice  in  R«v.  6, 6,  the  Genitive  of  time 
%ahm,  in  7,  16.  IS,  10.  14,  14  30,  10.  Even  where  length  of  time 
is  designated  by  the  Geoitive,  as  in  Rev.  2,  10,  we  may  vindicate 
this  on  claamcal  ground ;  for  which  I  would  refer  to  examples  in  my 
New  Testament  Grammar  ^107.  7 ;  cxDp.  §106.  4.  Other  exam- 
plesof  a  nice  classical  use  of  the  Geoitive,  may  be  seen  in  c.  4, 6.  8. 
6, 8.  16,  7.  a  17, 4.  21, 9 ;  the  Genitive  even  after  the  werb  iwvn 
is  frequent,  notwithstanding  Ewald  and  others  have  asserted  that  this 
idiom  is  not  employed  in  the  Apocalypse,  e.  g.  6,  1.  3.  5. 14, 13.  16, 
1.  5.  7.  21,3.  And  the  tike  of  the  iJaftt)«  case.  'John,'  it  has  been 
said,  *  was  not  acquainted  with  the  proper  and  idiomatic  use  of 
the  Dative,  viz.  to  designate  manner,  means,  material,  time,  etc. 
without  prefixing  any  preposition  before  it.'  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
refiite  this,  by  a  reference  to  c.  5,  1.  12.  6,  10.  7,  2.  10.  8,  3. 
4.  8.  la  10,  a  14,  18.  15,  2.  8.  17,  4.  18,  10.  16  (l»s).  19. 
81.  19,  17.  21,  8.  16.  19.  22,  14.  So  after  all  verbs  agni- 
zing to  show,  tell,  declare,  impart,  give,  belong  to,  etc  i.  e.  all 
verbs  which  require  an  indirect  complement  as  well  as  a  direct 
me,  the  Dative  is  employed  in  the  Apocalypse  times  almost  with- 
out Dumt>er.  No  one  in  carefully  reading  it  feels,  in  respect  to  this 
idiom,  that  he  is  in  a  different  element  from  that  of  coDunon 
Greek.  So  too  we  find  the  Dative,  after  such  verbs  as  on  other 
grounds  require,  or  rather  very  commonly  admit,  the  Dative ;  e.  g. 
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mfomvfi-,4,  10.  6,  14.  7,  11.  II,  16.  13,  4  (Ins)-  16,3.  19,4. 
10  (l^).  20.    23,  9;    imlov&ia    14,  4.  9.  19,  14;    Imftim  7, 

16 }  avjitomtrta  18,  4.  GeneraU  j  Bpealdng,  Ae  oblique  caws  an 
employed  as  often  in  tbe  Apocaljpae,  as  elsewhere  is  the  New  Tea- 
tUDoit.  That  the  later  Greek  made  more  frequent  use  than  the  ear* 
lier  of  prepositioDS  before  the  obliqtie  ca8«B,  is  conceded  by  all 
well-read  Greek  scholars;  and  why  may  not  the  New  Testameat 
writers  be  sapposed  to  follow  the  idiom  of  the  later  Greek,  nnec 
they  lived  and  wrote  in  the  midst  (rf  its  most  blooming  period  t 

The  Bul^ects  thus  introduced  by  the  modes  of  ezpreaeioD  in  om 
text,  evidently  possess  more  interest  than  what  belongs  to  a  nmple 
grammatical  inquiry.  Tbe  discussion  of  matters  like  those  before 
OB,  takes  deep  hold  on  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
may  help  to  remove  some  of  the  obstructions  that  have  industriously 
been  thrown  in  the  way,  against  the  fair  and  proper  claims  of  this 
deeply  interesting  book. 

But  I  must  not  delay  for  a  moment  longer  upon  mere  topics  of 
style,  lest  I  should  lose  nght  of  my  main  ol^ect,  or  weary  tbe 
patience  of  the  reader,  before  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  exegesis 
where  I  must  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  it. 

The  verse  before  us  consists  of  two  clauses,  which  ezfailnt  two 
promises  that  are  in  some  respects  quite  distinct,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  general  bond  of  connexion  between  them.  Tbe  Gnt 
promise  runs  thus : 

To  ^  amqueror,  to  &m  wiU  Igive  of  the  manna  uAuA  u  laid  up. 

The  word  conqueror  (rixdont),  in  this  case,  has  a  relative  mean- 
ing. From  the  coomiencement  of  the  Apocalypse  down  to  tbe 
passage  before  us,  the  writer  everywhere  exhibits  manifest  tokens, 
that  a  violent  peisecntion  or  war  against  Christians  was  going  on 
at  that  period.  Hoice  the  idea  of  a  struggle,  a  combat,  and  in  the 
sequel,  that  of  a  victory.  The  great  object  of  the  writer  of  tbe 
Revelation,  is  to  confirm  and  encourage  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity to  continue  steadfast  in  thnr  profession,  although  it  might  be 
tt  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  property,  and  even  life.  He  who  shoaM 
pereevere  in  the  course  of  fidelity  to  his  Lord  and  Master,  come 
what  might  or  could,  is  the  one  whom  John  calls  mcu*  conqueror. 
He  has  fought  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  '*  against 
tite  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  and  ^iritual  wickedness  in 
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lugh  places,"  and  hu  ovenofM  them  all  Thb  is  tfte  conqueror — 
this  the  ftry  man — to  whom  is  made  the  promise  of  the  maima 
vhieh  is  laid  up. 

Bat  what  is  this  ?  The  literal  sense  of  the  words  in  question, 
we  may  presume,  no  one  will  contend  for ;  but  what  is  the  source 
of  the  imagery  or  symbol  which  the  writer  here  employs  1  It  msj 
doabtkn  be  found  in  Ex.  16,  3:2-34.  The  children  c^  Israel  had 
mormured  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  because  they  lacked  bread  in 
tJie  wilderness,  and  the  Lord  had  promised  to  Moses  that  he  wouM 
'(rain  bread  from  heaven"  for  Ihem.  This  promise  was  ao> 
complished  by  sending  down  the  mauaa ;  which  fell  upon  the 
ground  like  the  dew  of  evening.  On  this  the  people  fed ;  and  in 
commemoration  of  this  ngnal  event,  the  Lord  directed  Moses  to 
**  fill  an  omer  of  it  to  be  kept  for  th«r  generations,  that  they  might 
see  the  bread  wherewith  they  bad  been  fed  in  the  wilderness,"  v. 
32.  Moses  then  directed  Aaron  to  "  take  a  pot,  and  put  an  oner 
fidl  of  manna  theren,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to  be  kept  for 
their  generations,"  r.  33.  Accordingly  Aaron  "laid  it  up  beftffc 
&tt  Testimony,  to  be  kept"  In  accordance  with  what  was  done 
on  this  occanon,  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
expressing  himself  in  9,  4 ;  where  he  says,  whra  speaking  of  the 
inner  sanctuary,  or  most  holy  place,  that  it  contained  "  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  overlaid  with  gold,  tM<r«in  taa#  tht  golden  pot  that 
hadmarma,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the 
covenant." 

Whether  the  apostle  speaks,  in  this  panage,  of  the  condition  of 
&e  ark  as  it  was  known  to  be  while  in  the  second  temple,  and 
duiing  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  or  merely  of  its  condition  in  the 
original  first  tabernacle,  has  been  thought  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
decide.  In  1  K.  8,  9  it  is  said,  when  the  ark  was  deposited 
in  the  temple  built  by  Solomon,  that "  there  was  nothing  in  it  save 
the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb ;"  and  the 
very  same  words  are  repeated  io  2  Chron.  5,  10.  Paul  then,  as  it 
would  seem,  is  rather  speaking  of  what  bdot^ed  <»iginally  to  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  than  of  what  was  actually  in  it  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote.  Yet  the  Rabbins  seem  to  have  held,  that  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  was  with  all  its  cont^its  transferred  to  the  fint 
temple,  and  even  the  tabernacle  also  along  witti  it ;  for  tbej  tell  as 
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that  Jeremiab,  bang  divinely  warned,  conunanded  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark  and  the  altar  of  incense  to  follow  him  to  Mount  Sinai, 
when  (he  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  about  to  destroy  the  tem- 
ple. Thither,  according  to  ihe  same  authority,  they  did  follow 
him,  and  there  he  found  a  subterranean  depository  for  them,  and 
bid  them,  so  that  no  man  knows  the  place  of  them,  even  unto  this 
day.  There  too,  as  they  go  on  to  teach  us,  they  will  remain,  until 
the  days  of  the  Mesmah,  when  Jeremiah,  who  will  re-appear  with 
him,  will  bring  them  out  and  deposite  them  in  the  new  Mesnanic 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  This  story,  moreover,  is  not  of  recent  ioven- 
tioD.     It  may  be  found  for  substance  in  3  Mace.  9.,  4-7.' 

But,  dismissing  the  conceits  of  the  Rabbins,  let  us  return  to  oar 
interpretation.  In  Ps.  78,  24.  25,  manna  is  called  the  com  of 
heaoen,  and  the  bread  of  the  mighty  or  of  the  might]/  oner,  ta^ 
tr*'^^9K,  or,  as  our  English  Bible  has  it,  angels'  food.  Obviously 
these  appellations  are  given  to  the  manna,  in  order  to  show  forth 
or  enhance  the  excellence  of  the  ^Tt,  or  of  the  nourishment  And 
we  ere  now  brought  near  to  the  final  illustration  of  the  matter 
before  as.  The  happiness  of  a  liiture  world,  or  the  joys  of  the 
blessed,  are  often  represented  in  Scripture  under  the  imagery  of  a 
ftaa.  Thus  Lazarus,  in  a  world  of  blessedness,  is  exhibited  as 
recUning  in  Abraham's  bosom,  i.  e.  reclining  at  the  table  of  heavenly 
repast,  Luke  16,  23 ;  and  our  Lord  represents  his  followers  as 
coming  from  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  the  soaUi, 
and  ntting  down  (reclining  imaxXtft^oviai)  at  the  divine  feast  in 
(he  kingdom  of  Ood,  Luke  13,  29.  So  in  Revelation  3, 20,  the 
Saviour  represents  himself  as  slipping  with  the  true  and  foithfol 
believer ;  and  in  RevelaticHi  19,  9,  we  are  told  of  those  "  who  are 
invited  to  the  marri^e^^upper  {d^mo*  vov  jdfiw)  of  the  Lamb." 

All  these  modes  of  speech  were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  John'* 
readers.  Hence  the  idea  suggested  in  our  text,  of  manna  tn  reserve 
for  the  feast  of  the  blessed.  At  that  feast,  the  bread  is  not  to  be 
like  that  which  sustains  us  here  on  eaith,  but  to  be  like  the  com  »f 
heaven,  the  bread  of  the  mighty  ones,  or  angels'  food.    In  fact,  our 

'  The  curious  reader  wUI  find  Also  an  abundance  in  Eifienmenew 

more  on  this  Bubject,  in  Fabriciue,  Entdeckl.  Judenthum,  II.  p  B56  sq. 

Cod.  Apoc.  Vet  Teal.  p.  1112  m.  Wetfitein  in  loc  and  Schoeltgen, 

AboIpharagiuB,  Uiat.  Dfuaat  p.  Sf.  Hone  Heb.  in  loc  Apoc 
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Lord  has  said,  that  "in  the  resurrection  we  shall  be  made  like  to 
the  angeU."  Of  course  angels'  food,  so  to  speak,  will  be  appro- 
priate for  all  true  believers.  And  so  the  declaration  of  John  is, 
that  he  teho  overcomtih  shall  sit  at  the  table  of  heaveo]^  refection, 
and  there  eat  the  bread  of  the  mighty  ones.  In  other  words,  he 
shall  have  full  admittance  to  (he  joys  of  paradise,  and  partake  of 
its  splendid  and  precious  entertainments;  he  shall  eat  the  bread  of 
hearen,  and  eating  live  forever.  The  manna  rained  down  from 
heaven  npOD  the  Israehtes,  was  but  a  type  and  shadow  of  the  true 
and  heavenly  manna  reterved  for  believers. 

But  this  last  word,  reterDed  or  hidden,  (MK^^/t/rov  in  our  text,) 
needs  a  passing  notice.  We  have  seen  bow  the  manna  of  the 
desert  was  Andigi  (^vx  K»c(>('/i/t^ov)  in  the  mner  sanctoary.  This 
was  an  unage  of  that  whi(^  was  in  reserve,  in  the  eternal  sanctuary 
of  the  heavens,  in  reserve  for  all  who  are  permitted  to  enter  there. 
As  to  the  earthly  tabernacle,  none  was  permitted  to  enter  the  most 
holy  place,  except  the  high  priest  once  in  a  year,  in  order  to  make 
atonement  for  the  people.  Under  the  new  dispensation,  on  the 
contrary,  dl  are  to  be  made  kings  and  pritds;  yea,  as  we  shall 
tocn  see,  to  have  the  dignity  of  high-prie^  bestowed  upon  them. 
Tbia  of  course  will  entitle  them  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary.  In 
£act,  the  death  of  Jesus  rent  the  vail  which  concealed  tbe  inner 
sanctuary  on  the  earth,  and  Jesus  showed  to  the  world,  that  all  nwo 
who  will  accept  them,  are  without  distinction  to  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  and  honours  which  the  gospel  proffen.  The  white  tbme 
and  tbe  neto  name  dengnate  them  as  of  a  rank  equal  to  the  high- 
priest  of  old,  and  as  poasesang  a  right  to  enter  the  innennoat 
sanctuary  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  feed  on  the  manna  which  is 
laid  up  for  all  who  overcome,  in  the  great  contest  between  Christ's 
kingdom  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

In  a  word,  the  true  heavenly  bread,  k^t  in  reserve  for  the  faith- 
ful, and  sustaining  life  without  end,  shall  be  ^ven  to  them,  whes 
the  contest  and  the  sorrows  of  hfe  are  past,  and  they  enter  npon 
thdr  final  reward. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  promise,  differing,  as  has  been  said, 
specifically  from  tbe  first,  but  still  connected  with  it  by  the  bonds 
of  a  general  relation : 

IwUl  alto  ghe  kva  a  iMU  tbme,  and  m  theiione  a  imenam* 
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MfcrAed,    ukieh   no   one  undentoKUA   excepting  Jam  tdio  re- 

Tbia  paaage  bas  long  beeo  a  crux  mterpreimm,  and  a  peat 
rarietf  of  solutions  have  been  propowd.  It  ii  not  my  intention  to 
szHmine  them  in  detail,  for  tbia  vould  occnpj  much  time,  and  be 
little  to  my  present  puipose,  or  to  that  of  bb;  readen.  Tbe  {mn- 
dpal  onea,  faowerer,  wbicb  bare  been  proposed  hj  interpceten  of 
wte,  ought  to  receive  our  reqtectfol,  aldiough  brief  attentioB. 
Oreek  and  Roman  sourcea  of  ejqiluatioD  have  been  sought  out 
here,  and  a  solution  of  tbe  diffi«i1tj  by  meaos  of  tbem  often 
attempted.  It  is  somewhat  improbable,  bowerer,  Uiat  John,  who 
almost  nerer  appeals  to  Grecian  objects  and  modea  of  representa- 
tion, should  have  made  sudi  an  appeal  in  tbe  present  instance. 
Tbe  more  respectable  attempts  <^  this  nature  may  be  divided  into 
two  clanes. 

L  Vitringa,  Lange,  and  many  otbeta,  have  referred  here  to  tbe 
usage  amcmg  the  Greeks  of  absolTing  those  who  were  tried  cm  the 
ground  of  any  accusation,  by  the  use  of  toMte  balls  or  stones,  and 
oondemning  tbem  by  Mack  ones.  The  ball^  which  symbi^ed  tbe 
MOtence  of  acquittal  or  ctadenmatioD,  were  thrown  together  mto 
one  common  am,  whence  ihey  were  drawn  and  counted.  A  ma- 
jority ct  the  wlute  balls  acquitted  the  party  accused.  There  was 
BO  iiHcription  on  them.  The  mere  cokHir  indicated  the  nature  <rf 
tbe  scntenea.  But  in  tbe  case  bdive  us,  there  are  no  correqxMidiDg 
lesembhacea.  Tbe  wMe  jton*,  whatever  it  is,  is  given  to  the  par^ 
Uoself  who  is  ctmqueror.  It  is  the  new  name  inscribed  upon  it, 
vhidi  imparts  to  it  its  principal  value  and  infioence.  Tbe  individaal 
who  receivea  it,  is  not  represented  here  as  bong  under  trial,  or  m 
having  any  accusation  preferred  against  him.  And  indeed  we  may 
ask,  with  Paul,  "  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  diarge  of  God's 
•ltd?'  It  ia  not  the  ot^eet  of  John  to  present  the  victor,  m  this 
sase,  aa  tried  and  absolved  merely,  but  as  crowned  with  a  diadem 
of  gl«y.  The  ilhistration  from  this  source,  then,  is  alb^tbet 
inapposite  and  uiuatisfoctory. 

H.  Grotins,  Eichhom,  and  others  refo  to  a  differeit  usage  amMig 
^  Greeks  and  Romans  at  a  soorce  of  illustratioD.  The  victor  is 
6ie  Olympic  games  was  presented  with  a  tetsera,  on  which  ww 
■scribed  tbe  rerwurd  to  which  Us  victoiy  gave  him  a  title,  and 
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which  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  usually  fa;  his  ostive  atj. 
This  reward  might  be  a  sum  of  moaey,  public  support,  presents  of 
TsliK,  special  hooouis,  aad  the  like.  Similar  to  this  was  a  custom 
at  Eome.  The  emperors  there,  on  certain  festive  occasious,  scat- 
tered tesiera  among  the  mass  of  the  people  who  were  assembled, 
on  which  were  inscribed  pledges  to  bestow  certam  favouis  on  those 
who  obtained  than.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  white  stone  of  our 
text  is  wanting.  The  insciiption,  moreoTo-,  contained  nothing 
which  any  one  was  unable  to  read.  No  mention  is  made  of  myi- 
tical  charactov.  It  is  not  a  name  which  is  inscribed,  but  some 
honorary  stipend  is  designated.  And  in  the  latter  case,  it  was  the 
mere  successful  scramble  of  an  iodividua]  to  obtain  a  tessera  in 
ipite  of  his  competitors,  which  entitled  him  to  receive  his  reward. 
How  can  we  suppose  John  to  have  referred,  in  our  text,  to  things 
so  dissimilar  as  these  1  Still  less  can  we  suppose,  with  Vithnga, 
that  John  bad  in  view  both  of  the  customs  which  have  been  men* 
tioned  above,  and  amalgamated  both  in  his  representation. 

Greek  and  Roman  sources  of  illustration,  then,  do  not  promiae 
much.  Let  us  see  whether  Hebrew  sources  will  sol  afford  us  better 
satisfaction. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  first  promise  contained  in  ow 
text  exhibits  an  indication  that  the  conqueror  will  be  admitted  into 
the  most  holy  place,  to  eat  of  the  manna  which  is  laid  up  there. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  there  is  here  an  indication  of  a  digm^ 
and  privilege  which  is  equivalent  to  high-friedhoai.  We  must 
jiirther  remark,  also,  that  there  is  frequent  intimation  in  the  (^ 
Testament  and  in  the  New,  that  the  people  of  God  will'eventuaUgr 
be  made  kmgi  and  priats.  Let  the  reader  compare,  among  other 
passages,  in  respect  to  tb«r  kmgly  digm^,  Ps.  49,  14.  Dan.  7,  SSI 
37.  Matt  19,  28.  Luke  32,  29. 30.  1  Cor.  6,S.  3.  S  Tim.  3,  U9. 
Rev.  2,  26.  37.  3, 21.  In  regard  (o  their  ptittUj/  digoi^,  he  ma; 
consult  Is.  61, 6.  1  Pet  2, 5.  Rev.  5, 10.  30, 6 ;  cmnp.  Ex.  19,6.6, 
£itara/iy,  indeed,  these  texts  are  not  to  be  interpreted ;  for  if  oU  an 
to  be  literally  kings,  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  1  And  if  a//  ar«  to 
be  literally  priests,  who  are  to  be  those  for  whom  they  are  to  offici- 
ate ?  It  is  the  honour,  the  digni^,  the  privileges  of  the  saints,  which 
arc  represcDted  by  such  language  figuratively  employed.  And 
wltenthey  ate  called  prititf,  there  it  an  iatimation  of  somelfaiDg 
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more  than  wbat  the  vord  kings  designates,  viz.  the  idea  of  c(Hise- 
cration  to  God,  of  derotedness  to  hia  seirice,  as  veil  as  of  personal 
holinesB.  Indeed  the  whole  compass  of  language  diBcloses  to  us  no 
vords  of  greater  and  more  intense  »gniGcancy,  than  those  now  in 
question. 

Our  text  ma;  be  r^arded  as  indicating  still  more  than  the 
umple  declaration,  that  the  redeemed  ^all  become  priealt  unto 
God.  It  conveys  the  idea  that  thej  shall  be  highrpriesU ;  than 
which  no  situatioD  can  be  more  elevated  as  to  dignity  and  honour, 
especially  as  it  was  regarded  by  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew. 

Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  made  ouL  In  Ex.  28,  36  sq.  ^ 
mitre  of  the  higb-priest  is  described,  and  it  is  oijoined  among  other 
things,  that  a  plate  of  pure  gold  shall  be  put  upon  the  front  of  this 
mitre,  and  on  this  shall  be  engraven  Holinsss  to  the  Lobo.  Ib 
Hebrew,  it  is  nini^  th'p^  i.  e.  holineai  to  JehowA  ;  wluch  means, 
that  he  who  wears  the  mitre  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah, 
'  and  is  to  be  regarded  and  honoured  as  his  consecrated  or  holy  one. 
The  mitre,  made  of  sumptuous  materials,  decked  with  blue  lac^ 
and  having  the  fi-ontlet  already  described,  was  truly  a  magnificent 
I»ece  (^  attire,  and  must  have  been  regarded  by  every  devoted 
Jew  with  feelings  which  it  would  be  difficult  adequately  to 
describe. 

What  resemblance,  now,  is  there  between  our  text  aod  this 
description  of  the  most  striking  part  of  the  high  priest* s  attire  1 
Both,  I  answer,  are  substantially  of  the  same  nature ;  with  die 
exception,  however,  that  when  the  passage  in  Exodus  was  written, 
ihitfuivTe  construction  of  the  high-priest's  mitre  was  circumstan- 
tially prescribed.  But  in  our  text,  all  that  pertains  to  the  men 
fiuhion  of  the  mitre  is  regarded  as  being  already  &miliar  to  the 
readers.  Already  had  John  declared,  in  Rev.  1,  6,  that  Chiist 
would  make  his  devoted  followers  kingt  and  priats  to  God.  In 
Hie  first  part  of  the  verse  under  examination,  a  promise  is  made 
dut  the  same  followers  should  have  access  to  the  most  holy  place, 
and  partake  of  the  manna  lud  up  there ;  whidi  of  course  implies, 
diat  they  should  oijoy  such  a  privilege  of  access  to  the  holy  trf 
holies  as  belonged  only  to  Mgh-prietts.  And  now,  in  the  clause  at 
present  before  us,  the  speaker  adds  a  brief  description  of  the  splen- 
did attire  in  which  the  M&M  dis(»ples  of  (3uist  shall  mUs  the 
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inner  sancttary.  Instead  of  a  mitre,  with  a  gold  frontispiece  on 
wbJcb  is  the  inscription  HcM.l^Ess  to  thb  Iobp,  he  shall  wear  a 
outre  with  a  pellucid  prtdout  Mme,  on  which  shall  be  engraved  the 
neu  name,  which  belongs  to  the  new  Lord  of  the  new  kingdom ;  a 
name  equivalent  in  value  to  that  of  Jshotab  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  no  one  but  the  high-priest  knew  how  to  utter. 

It  will  be  OKiceded,  that  if  I  am  in  the  right,  this  is  a  splendid 
description-  But  it  needs  to  be  more  fully  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  the  exi^anation  of  a  few  particulars. 

The  epithet  iuix^,  which  is  rendered  vAite,  means  much  more 
than  our  simple  word  'white.'  Hesychius  has  hit  nearly  the  exact 
sense  which  it  usually  has  in  the  New  Testament,  when  he  defines 
it  as  equivalent  to  XofixfOf,  i.  e.  splendid,  shining  or  glistening. 
This,  it  is  said  of  Jesus'  raiment  at  his  transfiguration,  that  it  was 
imxa.  mg  to  tpias,  i.  e.  splendid  as  the  sun-light.  Matt.  17,  2 ;  or,  as 
Luke  has  it,  his  garment  was  levnoi,  i^ttargMitiat,  i.  e.  splendid, 
glittering  or  shooting  forth  lightnings.  So  says  Virgil,  of  a  glitter- 
ing polbhed  sword :  wiHs  caadeas,  Ma.  Xil.  91 ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  comet  as  adorned  argenteo  crine,  Hist.  Nat.  II,  25.  In  Daniel 
T,  9  the  Ancient  of  Days  is  said  to  he  clothed  in  a  vesture  while  as 
mow,  i.  e.  of  a  perfectly  pure  brightness.  In  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion the  epithet  }.em6i  is  frequenlly  employed  to  denote  the  pure 
splendour  of  vestments  worn  by  saints  in  glory,  or  by  angels ;  once 
or  twice  it  is  spoken  of  pure  vestments  as  the  emblem  of  innocence 
and  purity  of  character;  see  Hev.  3,  4.  5.  18.  6,  IL  7,  9.  13.  19, 
14.  Once  it  is  spoken  of  a  radiant  cloud,  Rev.  14, 14.  In  all  such 
cases,  I  think  we  may  trace  the  original  conception  to  the  tohite  heat 
of  metallic  substances,  when  subjected  to  a  glowing  furnace,  or  to 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  when  not  discoloured  by  the  atmosphere. 
There  is  a  perfect  union  of  splendour  or  effulgence  and  purity  of 
colour,  which  we  name  dazzling  white.  And  like  to  this,  is  the 
refleclion  of  many  of  the  pellucid  or  diaphanous  gems.  The  splen- 
dour of  some  of  them,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  describe  in  an 
adequate  manner.  The  word  i^q^oc  means,  when  generically  con- 
adereil,  any  small  smooth  polidied  pebble  or  stone,  and  may  well  be 
employed  to  dengnate  any  of  the  precious  stones. 

Such  a  gem,  then,  constitutes  the  frontispiece  to  the  mitre  or 
diadem,  given  to  the  new  order  of  priests  under  the  new  dispensa- 
36 
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tion.  Gold  is  not  rich  or  splendid  enough  for  the  frontispiece.  A 
precious  stone  is  put  in  iis  place.  And  on  this  stone,  as  the  case 
requires,  is  graven  a  new  name,  significant  of  a  new  order  of  tbings 
and  of  new  relations. 

Two  particulars  in  respect  to  this  engraved  name  deserre  to  be 
considered.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  new.  The  name  anciently  gravoi 
on  the  high-priest's  mitre  was  that  of  Jehovar.  The  great  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man  had  not  then  made  bis  appearance.  The 
tern  pi  e-serr  ices  and  all  the  Jewish  ritual  foreshadowed  him,  or  were 
in  some  way  emblematic  of  bira,  or  of  some  part  of  bis  work. 
But  the  fulness  of  time  for  his  manifestation  had  not  yet  arrived 
The  Jews,  therefore,  were  placed  under  a  hw-dispensation;  and 
to  God  as  iheir  immediate  law-giver  and  judge  they  owed  their 
homage  and  allegiance,  Consequently  his  name  was  inscribed  on 
the  mitre  of  their  high-priest  But  when  a  new  covenant  was 
introduced,  "  established  upon  belter  promises  than  the  old  j"  in  a 
word,  when  "  all  things  were  created  anew ;"  then  came  in  person 
a  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  new  order  of  things.  God  no  longer  commnned  or  treated 
with  his  people  directly  and  without  any  medium  of  access,  but 
chose  to  be  henceforth  approached  only  through  and  by  this  new 
Director  and  Disposer  of  all  things.  Henceforth  there  was  a  Vice- 
gerent, wielding  the  concerns  of  all  creatures  and  woHds  by  the 
word  of  his  power — a  new  Head  over  all  things  for  tlie  sake  of  the 
church — an  Heir  of  his  Father's  throne  and  dominion — a  newly 
constituted  Lord  of  all.  In  his  name,  by  his  authority,  by  his  pow- 
er, and  at  his  word,  all  the  concerns  of  the  universe  are  managed 
and  directed.  The  elders  around  ihe  throne  of  G<id  fall  at  bis  feet 
and  reverently  worship ;  before  biro  angels  and  archangels  bow; 
and  at  his  presence  devils  tremble. 

This  new  and  delegated  dominion  is  to  continue,  so  long  as  the 
work  of  redemption  goes  on.  When  it  is  completed,  "  then  cometh 
the  end."  Then  will  his  delegated  power — delegated  to  the  God- 
Man  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  work  of  redeeming  grace — ^be 
given  up  to  God  the  Father,  and  God  will  again  resume  his  imme- 
diate and  universal  dominion.  So  says  the  apostle,  in  1  Cor.  15, 
24-28 ;  and  the  nature  of  the  case  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
must  be  so. 
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Here  then  is  a  new  power,  a  new  office,  a  new  personage,  and  of 
course  a  new  name.  That  the  Logos  ia  specifically  meant  or  sup- 
posed  by  John,  as  the  name  in  question,  I  would  not  positively 
affirm.  His  writings,  however,  seem  to  favour  the  supposition. 
His  Gospel  introduces  us,  in  its  first  sentence,  to  the  Logos,  as  be- 
coming the  incarnate  Redeemer;  and  when.  In  holy  vision,  he  sera 
bim  at  the  head  of  his  great  army,  he  tells  us  that  bis  name  was 
called  the  Wobd  of  God,  Rev.  19,  13. 

Perfectly  natural  and  congruous  is  it,  therefore,  that  this  new 
name  should  be  inscribed  on  the  mitre  of  bis  followers,  when  th^ 
are  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  higb-priesthood.  Indeed,  what 
less  could  be  expected,  than  that  the  subjects  oftbe  Prince  of  Peace 
should  wear  his  livery,  and  hare  bis  name  upon  their  frontlets  1 
Yet  this  is  a  new  name.  It  is  not  holiness  to  Jehovah,  but  ia^^  ti^p,  or 
a^iot  iqi  ^o/ip  !  Such  will  be  the  frontispiece  of  their  mitres,  so 
long  as  the  mediatorial  dominion  shall  continue. 

One  circumstance  more,  and  I  have  done.  What  means  the 
clause,  S  ovflels  olSen  ei  /tij  6  lafi^aKa^f  which  no  one  vnderxtandeih 
excepting  him  who  receiveihf  This  can  be  explained  only  by  a 
reference  to  a  Jewish  custom  in  regard  to  the  word  riirrj,  i.  e.  as 
we  pronounce  it,  Jehovah.  But  every  Hebrew  scholar  well  knows 
that  the  Jews  have  never  pretended  to  give  the  true  snund  of  this 
word.  The  vowel  points  attached  to  it  belong  to  the  word  ''pti ; 
and  so  the  Jews  have  read  it  always,  excepting  that  in  some  cases 
of  duplicate  appellations  they  read  it  as  C^^X,  and  pointed  it  accord- 
ingly. Hence,  among  the  more  than  fifteen  hundred  times  in  which 
the  word  Jehovah  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  no  example 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Seventy  ever  to  make  out  the 
sound  of  the  word  fii"";.  Always  do  they  translate  it  by  nvqtos, 
when  it  is  read  as  ni((,  or  by  Qeot  when  it  is  read  o^n^t.  Hence 
we  know,  that  the  custom  of  never  attempting  to  sound  the  word 
nirf^  in  common  parlance,  preceded  the  date  of  the  Christian  era; 
bow  much  older  than  this  date  it  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  the  word 
nw'^  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  something  too  sacred  and 
awful  to  be  uttered.  None  but  the  high-priest  knew  bow  it  should 
be  uttered,  and  he  could  utter  it  only  in  the  most  holy  place.  So 
says  Pbilo,  in  his  book  De  Vita  Mosia,  when  speaking  of  the  bigb- 
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priest's  mitre :  "  A  golden  plate  was  made  like  a  crown,  faaving 
four  engraved  characters  of  a  nttme  [i.  e.  nirf^],  which  it  was  law- 
&ii  only  for  those  whose  ears  and  tongue  were  purified  by  wisdom 
to  hear  and  to  utter  in  the  sanctuary,  but  for  no  one  at  all  in  any 
other  place."  To  the  same  purpose  Josephus  speaks  in  Antiq.  II. 
13.  4.  Thus  run  his  words :  "  And  God  made  ktiown  to  him 
[Moses]  his  own  name  ["in"'],  which  before  had  not  been  disclosed 
to  men  ;  respecting  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  speak."  Jos^ 
pbus,  being  himself  a  priest,  might  possibly  have  heard  the  name  in 
the  teniplej  and  therefore  he  does  not  say  that  be  had  no  knowledge 
of  it,  but  only  that  he  cannot  lawfully  utter  any  thing  respecting  it 
Besides  this,  Theodoret,  in  his  Greek  commentatj  upon  Exodio^ 
Quest.  XV,  says :  "  This  name  [mrT*]  b  not  uttered  by  the  He- 
brews, nor  do  they  attempt  to  pronounce  it  with  the  tongue."  He 
speaks,  of  course,  respecting  common  usage  among  them.  And  to 
the  like  purpose  Eusebius  speaks,  in  Prffip.  Evang.  X!,  when  he 
says :  "  It  [this  name]  is  something  which  cannot  be  spoken  or 
uttered  by  the  multitude."  That  he  means  the  name  Jehovah,  is 
plain ;  because  he  says,  that  it  was  "  an  appellation  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  by  four  letters."  In  the  same  chapter  he  says 
again :  "  The  proper  name  of  God  is  unutterable  and  not  to  be 
spoken,  nor  is  it  even  to  be  ideally  conceived  by  the  mind." 

From  all  this  it  is  very  apparent,  that  none  but  the  high-prieflt, 
or  those  on  whom  bis  functions  might  devolve,  had  knowledge 
respecting  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  mmb  on  his  mitre. 
But  he  was  himself  an  exception.  In  the  sanctuary  he  might  and 
did  utter  it.     The  privilege,  therefore,  was  high  and  exclusive. 

Twice  does  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  refer  to  this  distinctive 
privilege  and  peculiarity  ;  once  in  the  text  under  examination,  and 
again  in  chap.  18,  12,  where  he  represents  the  Logos  as  wearing  i 
diadem,  "  on  which  was  inscribed  a  name  that  none  understood  but 
himself,"  viz,  the  wearer.  We  cannot  doubt  therefore  to  what  source 
we  are  to  apply,  for  an  explanation  of  the  phraseology  before  us. 

The  sum  of  the  meaning  is,  that  the  conqueror  in  the  Christian 
warfare  will  not  only  be  admitted  to  partake  of  the  manna  in  the 
most  holy  place,  but  that  he  will  wear  a  diadem  on  which  the  un- 
known and  unutterable  name  is  inscribed.  In  other  words :  The 
conqueror  shall  be  advanced  to  the  dignity,  honour,  and  privilege 
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of  the  high-priest  of  the  saoctuary — not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven. 
The  new  name  which  he  shall  bear  in  his  mitre,  shall  .designute  him 
as  the  consecrated  servant  of  the  Tieu>  Regent  of  the  universe,  the 
Lord  of  all ;  and  be  the  token  of  admissioo  to  all  the  privileges  and 
honours  conferred  upon  those  who  held  such  a  r»Dk. 

One  thought  more  must  not  be  omitted.  The  awful,  adorable, 
unutterable  name  of  the  ancient  nin^  should  be  commuted  for  one 
under  the  new  dispensation,  which  was  an  equit&lbnt.  In  other 
voids,  this  new  name  should  be  equally  significant,  equally  hon- 
ourable, equally  adorable  This  is  the  substance.  Tlie  idea,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  known  or  ever  uttered,  is  not  the  necessary  essence 
of  the  matter.  Awful  silence  is  only  a  token  of  the  profoundest 
rererence.  The  new  dispensation  is  one  of  revelation  and  light, 
rather  than  one  of  coDcealment  and  mystical  secrecy.  But  all 
whidi  belonged  to  the  unuttered  and  unutterable  name  of  ancient 
days,  is  to  belong  to  the  new  name  in  tbe  latter  day — the  times  of 
the  Messiah. 

Here,  in  an  indirect  way,  but  still  in  a  very  striking  one,  and 
which  does  not  easily  admit  of  a  refutation,  the  claims  of  the  Mes- 
oah  to  the  full  honours  and  dignity  of  the  Godhead  are  plainly 
conceded  and  declared.  The  Apocalypse  abonnda  in  similar  inti- 
mations wilh  regard  to  this  most  important  subject.  This  book 
deserves  a  fuller  investigation,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Few  readers  are  well  acquainted  wilh  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  it  recurs  to  the  transcendent  glory  and  eicellency 
of  the  Redeemer;  fewer  still,  with  the  overpowering  arguments 
which  it  supplies,  to  prove  that  he  is  God  ovee  all  and  b 
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A  VISIT  TO  ANTiPATRIS. 

By  the  Rev,  Eli  Siiith,  HiBsioiiKrf  id  Paleatine. 

Beirvi,  lOtk  May,  1843. 

PioF.  B.  KoiuiiiHi,  D.  D. 
Ht  Dia*  Sm  : 

The  AmericaD  steamer  Bangor  having  touched  here  last  mooth 
OD  her  way  to  Y&fa,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and,  id 
company  with  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun,  who  was  here  on  a  vi^t^ 
made  a  hasty  excursion  to  Jerusalem.  On  our  return  to  the  coast 
we  conceived  a  desire  to  follow  Paul's  track  to  Antipatris,  instead 
of  taking  the  direct  road  to  Y&fa.  His  route,  we  imagined,  inas- 
much as  Gophna  was  then  so  important  a  town,  must  first  have 
taken  him  thither,  between  which  place  and  Bireh  we,  in  1838, 
found  BO  many  traces  of  a  paved  Roman  road ;  and  thence  down 
the  mountain  fay  a  course  not  yet  taken  by  modern  travelleis.  We 
therefore  chose  that  direction  towards  Kefr  S&ba,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  modem  representative  of  Antipatris.  This  course  would 
at  least  lead  through  a  region,  which  in  our  map  is  left  nearly  a 
blank,  for  want  of  previous  observation;  and  might  conduct  us  in 
the  very  track  of  the  Roman  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Co^area,  and 
thus  give  us  opportunity  to  make  some  new  and  valuable  obser- 
vations. 

We  engaged  animals  for  the  25th  of  April,  intending  to  take 
three  days  for  the  journey.  But  through  the  faithlessness  of  Jeru- 
salem muleteers,  of  which  you  are  not  ignorant,  we  were  disap- 
pointed, and  did  not  leave  until  the  26lh.  Thus  we  were  obliged 
to  crowd  our  observations  into  two  days,  in  order  to  reach  Y&fa  OD 
the  S7th  by  the  time  the  steamer  was  expected  to  leave. 

I  of^en  thought  of  you,  as  we  rode  hastily  to  Bireh,  over  ground 
which  you  and  myself  had  repeatedly  trodden  together.  The  fields 
were  better  cultivated  than  then,  and  bad  an  aspect  of  more  fer- 
tility. We  reached  Bireh  in  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and 
just  beyond  took  the  usual  road  to  Jufna.     The  B&lfl'a  was  again 
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dry,  aod  the  land  on  the  water-shed  beyond  we  found  extensively 
cultivated  with  vioeyards,  and  fig  and  olive  orchards.  The  first  val- 
ley that  commences  beyond,  runs  into  Wady  Ludd.  In  it,  tbirty-five 
ouQutes  from  Bireh*  we  came  to  ruins,  perhaps  of  a  church,  shaded 
by  two  or  three  oak  trees,  and  called  Salemiyeh.*  Here  we  found 
that  in  descending  into  the  valley,  we  had  mistaken  our  path.  So, 
aacmding  its  bed,  through  fields  of  grain,  we  regained  our  road, 
and  soon  crossed  a  ridge,  beyond  which  rises  the  beginning  of  the 
Wady  that  passes  by  Jufna  and  becomes  the  Wady  Bel&t.  Our 
road  lay  along  the  right  side  of  it,  and  opposite  to  as  was  the  Mus- 
lim village  of  Surda,  whose  inhabitants  cultivate  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  soil  on  each  declivity.  After  a  while  a  summit  projected  into 
this  valley  to  the  left  of  our  path,  and  ascending  it  thirty  minutes 
from  Salemtyeh.  we  took  the  following  bearings  :' 

Kerr  'Ana,  61}  New  BIr  Zelt,  327 

Sheikh  HuBein,'  63  »urdj,'  379 

El-KQtrawftneb,t  353  Road  ttack  on  water-ehe  J,  195 

Old  BIr  Zeil,  343  Rfim  AUab,  (7)  213    . 

While  we  were  engaged  in  these  observations,  our  luggage  passed 
on,  and  we  were  left  alone.  A  shepherd  came  near  us,  armed  with 
a  musket,  as  was  almost  every  body  we  met  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  a  peremptory  tone  demanded  what  we  were  doing.  I  as  peremp- 
torily ordered  him  to  come  and  assist  us.  This  ended  the  parley, 
which,  had  we  shown  any  fear,  might  have  terminated  more 
seriously,  as  there  were  others  at  band.  We  returned  to  our  road, 
and,  following  the  right  declivity  of  the  "  branch  Wady,"  which 
commences  here,  reached  Jufna  at  the  boltom,  in  thirty  minutes. 

We  had  brought  a  letter  from  Dr.  McGowan,  of  the  English 
mission  at  Jerusalem,  to  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
village,  to  insure  the  speedy  procuring  of  such  guides  as  we  needed. 
Dr.  McGowan  spent  a  part  of  the  last  summer  here,  and  attempted 

■  All  the  liearings  were   taken  at  the  north  and  proceeding  Trith 

with  a  Smalkalder'H  compaes ;  up-  the  aun.— Ed. 
on  which  the  degrees  are  numbered        '  Tho  Bame,  I  ihink,  03  wag  called 

quite  around  the  circle,  beginning  in  our  former  journey,  Tell  'A»Ar. 
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formii^  10  establisbmeDt  to  make  his  own  viof.  The  Pasha  at 
the  begianing  told  him  that  he  should  allow  him  neither  to  buy  nor 
bnild  in  the  village ;  and  at  leogtb,  by  imprisoning  onder  otb« 
pretences  the  men  with  whom  he  bad  dealings,  made  his  »tuatioD 
80  uncomfortable,  that  he  was  constrained  to  leave.  We  were  now, 
told  that  Jufna  coDtaios  ninety  men,  more  than  double  the  number 
confessed  when  you  and  I  were  here  together.  They  are  all 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  The  valley  in  which  the  village 
stands,  seemed  to  have  increased  in  beauty.  Its  bottom  was  car- 
peted with  verdant  6elds  of  grain,  its  sides  clothed  with  vines  and 
fig-trees,  and  its  summits  crowned  uitb  villages.  Under  the  hand 
of  industry,  fostered  by  true  rehgion  and  a  good  government,  it 
might  become  a  little  paradise. 

Sheikh  Ibrahim  gave  us  his  brother  and  another  active  moun- 
taineer to  guide  us ;  and  we  soon  started  again,  directing  them  to 
take  us  by  the  oldest  road  to  Kefr  Sftba.  We  ascended  directly 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  tbe  village  stands,  and 
in  20  m.  reached  Btr  Zeit  In  this  distance,  we  found  evident 
remains  of  tbe  pavement  of  a  Roman  road,  affording  satisfac- 
tory proof  (hat  we  had  not  mistaken  our  route.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  there  are  two  villnges  called  Eir  Zeit,  only  one  of 
which  is  inhabited.  The  latter  is  tbe  one  we  viailed.  It  numbers 
about  ninety  men,  of  whom  seventy  are  Christians,  and  the  rest 
Muslims.  'AtSra  was  in  plain  sight ;  also  several  other  places 
whose  bearings  we  marked  as  foliows : 

'Atira,  5  Kefr'Ana,  101 

Sheikh  Huaein,  86  Sorda,  1794 

YebrAd,  82^  Old  Btr  Zej^  252 

'Ain  YebrOd,  118  Tirf  In,'  28 

Arn&tia,  150} 

As  we  passed  on  from  the  village,  our  road  led  us  through  luxu- 
riant vineyards,  and  orchards  of  fig  and  olive  trees,  until  in  15  m. 
it  brought  us  to  tbe  brow  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the 
western  declivity  quite  to  the  plain.  Stopping  here  a  moment  upon 
an  eminence  [A]  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  road,  we  took  tbe  fol- 
lowing bearings : 
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Sheikh  Hdmjd,  U  EaulMr,*  395 

Sl'KQlran&neh,  8  Khirbet  Miriam,  303 

New  Blr  ZeiC,  165  Khirbei  Jlbia,  307 

Neby  SamwII,  191}  Neby  SUib,  307 

Old  Btr  Zeil,  S07  Beit  Rtma,  310 

Rftm  Allah,  185  Deir GhbsB&neh,  314) 

Abu  Shukheidiin,  S43}  Ferkha,  341 

Beillllu,'  87S  DeiredDftm,  2H 

Deir  Abu  Mesb'al,  ^^86  Sheikh  Khauwb,  313 

,  The  declivity  of  the  mountain,  as  we  overlooked  it,  seemed  to  be 
composed,  not  so  much  of  ridges,  as  of  eminences,  the  connexion 
of  which  vith  each  other  was  not  always  readily  distinguished,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Wadies.  The  same  diffi- 
culty we  experienced  during  the  whole  of  our  descent.  I  can  say 
little  more  than  that  our  road  led  ua  to  the  very  bottom,  on  the 
water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  two  large  Wadies,  which 
serve  as  draios  to  all  the  others.  The  one  on  the  north,  our  guides 
knew  only  under  the  name  of  Wady  Beifit ;  which  has  its  com- 
mencement, as  we  formerly  found,  near  Jufna,  though  I  suspect 
this  may  be  its  name  only  in  that  vicinity.  Unfortunately,  when 
we  subsequently  crossed  itin  the  evening,  no  one  was  at  band  of 
whom  we  could  inquire.  The  Wady  on  the  south  was  called  by 
our  guides,  Wady  'Ain  Taleib,'  from  a  fountain  in  it  in  this  vicinity. 
The  Wadies  which  unite  with  it  seemed  numerous,  and  the  final 
dnun  of  them  all  is  Wady  Ludd.  The  Wady  Beia,t  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  N&bulus,  except 
that  some  places,  even  on  its  northern  declivity,  belong  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Of  those  in  sight  from  the  point  where  we  stood,  Ferkba  is 
on  the  north  side,  and  belongs  to  N&bulus. 

The  whole  of  our  way  down  the  mountain  was  a  very  practica- 
ble, and  for  the  most  part  a  very  easy  descent.  It  seemed  formed 
by  nature  for  a  road,  and  we  had  not  descended  far  from  the  point 
where  our  observations  were  made,  before  we  came  again  upon  tbe 
Roman  pavement.  Tliis  we  continued  to  find  at  intervals,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.     In  some  places,  for  a  considerable  dis- 

'  JUI  ef-AJ   a   contraction    for  JUDI  «mu. 
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tance,  it  was  nearly  perfect;  and  then  again  it  was  entirely  broken 
up,  or  a  turn  in  our  path  made  us  lose  sight  of  it.  Yet  we  travelled 
hardly  half  an  hour  at  any  time,  without  finding  distinct  traces  of 
it.  I  do  not  remember  observing  anywhere  before  so  exteosTe 
remaiosof  aRoman  road.  That  it  was  the  road  from  Gophna,  and 
in  fact  from  Jerusalem,  to  Ciesarea,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  We  were  therefore  actually  following  (he  route  taken  by 
Paul,  with  his  guard  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  men,  when  sent 
by  Claudius  Lysias  by  night  to  Antipatris  on  his  way  to  Csesarea.' 
To  discover  this  road,  and  mark  the  region  through  which  it  passed, 
was  the  particular  object  of  our  journey^ 

Turning  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  path,  after  35  m.  we  gained  an 
eminence  [B],  from  which  the  following  bearings  were  noted: 

A 148      Beitlllu     -        -        -       -    256 

O.  Blr  Zeit  - 
Neby  Samwll  • 
Beit  Uniah     - 
Abu  Shukheidim 
Khirbet  Miriam'  - 
Kaubsr    - 
Khrrbel  JIbia 
Rfta  Kerker 

In  2B  m.  more  we  reached  a  small  village,  called  Um  Saf&h.< 
Near  it,  the  road  passes  for  a  considerable  distance  over  an  almost 
unbroken  surface  of  sloping  rock,  so  smooth  that  both  of  our  bag- 
gage animals  fell  before  clearing  it.  The  identity  of  the  name 
SQf&h  reminded  me  of  the  place  which  we  supposed  to  be  "  Hor- 
mtih,"  in  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine.*  In  both  cases  it  seems 
to  be  connerted  with  similar  naked  sloping  rocks,  (sLm  in  Arabic 
meaning  a  hard  sterile  rock,)  except  that  the  rock  here  b  much 
less  extensive  than  there.  From  just  without  the  village  we  marked 
the  following  bearings : 

'  Acta  S3, 23  iq.  »  Called  also  S*,', 

*  On  the  N.  side  of  W.  Bel&t,  but  belonging  to  Jerusalem. 

'  sLLo  >"»  sULfl.  '  Bihl.  Researcfaei,  II-  p.  591. 


169i 

DeirAbuMeah'al- 

277 

186 

Deir  ed-Dftm      - 

-  281 

190i 

Neby  SUih       -        - 

-     2971 

20ii 

Beii  Rlma      - 

303 

218 

Sheikh  KhauwAa 

-    308J 

255 

Knfr  'iyen        -       - 

-      320 

280 

Ferkha        -       -        - 

-344i 

237 

Artrah*   -        - 

-     355 

227 

WelyonMuGerizim  - 

-    27 
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O.BlrZ«il  -  -  -  158i  Deir  Ghtattiwh  .  -  310 
Khirb«tJtbiB       -       -       219 

A  few  minutes  beyond  the  village,  a  branch  of  the  road  led  off 
to  the  right,  where,  according  to  our  guides,  it  foUows  the  course 
of  Wady  Bel&t,  and  furnishes  a  more  direct  route  to  Kefr  Saba. 
But  just  at  (his  point  the  Roman  road  was  fortunately  seen  following 
the  path  on  the  left;  and  thus  informed  us  very  distinctly  that  this 
was  the  direction  for  us  to  take.  A  few  minutes  beyond,  (unfor- 
tunately the  exact  time  I  do  not  find  upon  my  notes,)  we  took  the 
following  bearings: 

'Artlrfth  -  -  -  -  44i  MOlwy  ...  -  338 
Feriiha  -  ,  -  -  6  Kefr'Iyen  -  -  -  331 
Eerftwa        ...       342 

Of  these  places,  the  four  first  are  north  of  Wady  Bel&t;  but 
'ArQrah  and  Keigwa  belong  to  Jerusalem. 

Proceeding  15  m.  further,  still  upon  the  Roman  road,  we  noted 
the  following  bearings : 


Tiboeh        -       - 

-       S63i    Kaabar     -       - 

-        -    1131 

Deired-Dftm    - 

-       -  24aj    0.  Blr  ZeJt    - 

-        1394 

Beitniu        -        - 

-       212      Kulrawineh       - 

-        -    115 

From  this  point  we  soon  descended  into  the  head  of  a  Wady,  in 
which  at  the  distance  of  25  m.  we  found  a  small  fountain.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  Wady  was  a  small  rain,  which  our  guides  called 
W&dirfyaj  and  on  an  eminence  at  the  left,  perhaps  half  a  mile 
distant,  was  Deir  ed<Dam.  The  valley  at  its  beginning  was  broad, 
and  covered  with  a  beautiful  growth  of  grain.  In  fact  we  found 
much  of  the  mountain,  as  we  descended,  under  cultlTation,  and 
bearing  marks  of  fertility  which  at  a  distance  do  not  appear ;  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  trees,  which  in  the  United  Slates  give  a  rich 
verdure  even  to  rocky  and  inarable  regions.  Here  the  whole  ude 
of  the  mountain  exhibits  very  few  trees,  only  stinted  brushwood 
occupying  the  uncultivated  parts.  Our  path  led  us  at  length  up 
the  left  side  of  the  valley,  which  soon  contracted  into  a  narrow  and 
deep  ravine,  and  passed  off  between  precipitous  banks,  towards 
Wady  Belat.    Between  it  and  our  path,  15  m.  from  the  fountain 
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yast  mentioned,  th«re  rose  np  a  gentle  hill,  which  was  coveret}  widi 
the  rains,  or  rather  foundations,  of  what  was  once  a  town  of  conad- 
erablt:  ^ize.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  to  the  south,  waa  a 
much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which  appeared  several  sepul- 
diral  excavations.  We  rode  up  ant]  examined  the  entrance  of 
three  on  four.  They  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Tomha 
(^  the  Kings  at  Jerusalem.  The  front  of  each  was  a  portico,  sup- 
ported by  two  columns,  upon  which  rested  in  one  instance  a 
straight  entablature,  and  in  the  others  arches,  the  whole  hewn  from 
the  solid  rock.  At  the  back  of  the  portico,  and  in  the  middle, 
instead  of  at  one  end  as  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  opening  to  the 
traib,  which  in  every  case  was  nearly  filled  with  rubbish  and 
earth.  We  had  not  time  to  excavate  and  enter  any  of  them; 
which  I  r^ret  much,  as  I  do  not  recollect  finding  so  remarkable 
sepulchral  escavationa  anywhere  else  in  Palestine,  except  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

The  name  of  the  ruins  we  had  thus  discorered,  is  Tibneh.  Ttit, 
yon  know,  is  the  present  name  of  the  Timnatb  near  Zorah,  on  the 
border  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Dan.'  It  immediately  occiured 
to  me,  that  this  must  be  another  Timnath  i  and  on  examination,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  identical  Timnath  that  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  Roman  divisions  of  Judea ;  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  before  been  discovered.  Josephus,  in  enumerating  the 
toparchies  into  which  Judea  was  divided,  mentions  Jerusalem  first, 
Oophna  second,  atier  it  Acrahata,  then  Thamna,  Lydda,  Aai' 
maus,  etc.*  Thamna  is  bis  orthography  for  Timnath,  and  the  con- 
nexion in  which  the  name  here  stands,  would  lead  one  to  look  for 
it  in  this  r^on.  Even  more  marked  is  the  connexion  in  another 
place,  where  speaking  of  certain  cities  whose  inhabitants  were  sold 
into  slavery,  he  mentions  Gophna,  Kmaus,  Lydda,  and  Thamna,  as 
the  principal.*  A  passage  in  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees  connects 
it  with  some  other  places,  still  leaving  its  position  here  not  less 
natural.  It  is  said:  "They  built  strong  cities  in  Judea,  the  fortress 
that  was  in  Jericho,  and  in  Ammaus,  and  in  Bethoron,  and  m 
Bethel,  and  in  Thamnata,  and  Phara,  and  Taphon,  with  high  walk, 
and  gates  and  bars.'"     In  narrating  the  same  thing,  Josephus 

'  Bibl.  Ref-earches  U.  p.  343.  '  Antiq.  XIV.  tl.  2. 

•Joseph.  B.  J.  UL  3.  5.  <  1  Maoo.  ^  6a 
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mentions  Pbarathm  in  (he  place  of  Phara,'  which  io  all  probabili^ 
is  the  modero  Fer'ata,  some  distance  to  the  oortb  of  Tibneh,  in 
Jftrat  Merda.  Moreover,in  describing  Vespasian's  movements,  Jo- 
sephus  speaks  of  his  laying  waste  the  places  about  the  toparcliy  of 
Thamna,  on  bis  vuy  from  Antipatris  toLjdda  and  Jamnia.'  Com- 
pare these  data,  and  you  will  see  that  Tbamna  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Lydda,  £mmauB,  Betboron,  Gophna,  Pharathon,  and 
Antipatris,  places  which  entirely  surround  Tibneb.  Again,  Vespa- 
nao's  route  from  Antipatfis  to  Lydda  is  made  to  touch  upon  the 
province  of  Thamna,  which  must  ihereibre  have  bordered  upon  the 
plain.  Further,  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  we  find  Betbsalisa 
placed  in  the  district  of  Thamna  Eileen  miles  north  of  Lydda ;  and 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  borders  of  Lydda.  meaning  doubtless  the 
province  of  which  that  town  was  the  capital.  We  should  there- 
fore expect  to  find  Thamna  itself,  the  capital  of  the  province,  at 
least  that  distance  northward  of  Lydda.  Yet  it  is  said  at  the  same 
time  to  be  between  Lydda  and  Jerusalem.  Compare  now  these 
bearings,  and  place  Timnath  so  that  it  shall  be  at  the  required  dis- 
tance northward  of  Lydda ;  far  enough  to  the  eastward  to  be  said 
to  be  between  that  place  and  Jerusalem;  and  still  not  so  far  that 
its  province  shall  interfere  with  that  of  Qophna,  but  shall  border 
upon  the  road  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda;  and  where  will  it  fall 
except  about  in  the  portion  of  the  present  ruins  of  Tibneh  1 ' 

If  my  suppo^tion  is  correct,  another  interesting  question  arises  in 
disconnexion;  butonvbich  I  fear  we  have  not  data  enough  to 
answer  satisfactorily.  It  is,  whether  this  is  not  Timnath  Here^ 
where  Joshua  had  bis  inheritance,  and  where  he  died.*  Reland 
has  already  made  this  suggestion  respecting  the  Timnath  which  gave 
name  to  the  Tamnitic  region,  though  the  position  of  that  place  was 
not  then  known.'  In  view  of  the  location  of  it  uiggtsled  above, 
ttie  supposition  seems  to  me  quite  reasonable.  Timnath  Heres  was 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  this  place  must  have  been  within  the  bor- 
ders of  that  tribe.  And  I  know  not  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  any 
other  Timnath  in  Ephraim.     If  it  were  indeed  Joshua's  town,  then 

'  Josepli.  Ant  XID.  1.  3.  *  J<»b.  1»,  49. 50. 24, 30.    Judges 

*BJIV81  SiRQ 

*  See'  alao  ibe  notieea  in  ^ibl.  ■  Paliest.  p.  161, 1043. 
Reaearchea  III.  pp.  40, 4S. 
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new  interest  is  attached  to  the  hill,  on  the  nortk  side  of  which  we 
found  so  many  sepulchral  excavations.  For  we  are  told  that 
Joshua  was  buried  "  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance]  in  Timnath 
Heres  in  Mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hiil  Gaath."^ 
Those  tombs,  and  the  nuns  of  Tibneh  altogether,  deserve  a  more 
thorough  examination  than  we  had  time  to  bestow  upon  ibemj  and 
I  exceedingly  regret  that  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  past  them  so 
rapidly. 

From  Tibneh  we  took  the  following  obserraUons: 

Deir  cd-D&m  133J-         Deir  Atiu  Meeh'al      2GZ 

Beitlllu  204  Ferkha  35^ 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  slopped  again  after  10  m.  upon  a 
hill  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  noted  ibe  following  places : 


Sheikh  Khaawbe 

381 

JemmUa 

194 

Beit  Rlma 

14 

Deir  'Ammftr 

182 

Mejdet  Yftba 

306 

Deir  ed-Dkm 

119  i 

'AhOd 

292J- 

Katrawineh 

105  i 

Deir  Abu  Meeh'al 

258 

Tibneh 

99 

Hastening  on,  and  pasung  occasionally  portions  of  the  Roman 
road,  we  reached  in  40  m.  the  large  towa  o£  'Abfid.  It 
numbers  about  100  Muslim  men  and  50  Christians  of  the  Greek 
church.  In  the  southern  part  were  the  residences  of  some  Sheikhs, 
which  seem  to  be  well  built.  The  Christians  hare  a  church.  We 
stopped  in  front  of  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  hospitable  people 
treated  us  with  bread  and  leben.  In  a  room  above  the  church,  was 
a  school  conlaming  twenty  or  thirty  children,  in  whose  hands  we 
were  surprised  as  well  as  grati&ed  to  find  several  of  our  books. 
So  true  is  it,  that  books  penetrate  where  the  preacher  cannot.  In 
this  region,  never  before  visited  by  a  missionary,  and  a  terra  incog- 
tUta  to  the  geographer,  we  find  our  books  assisting  the  poor  peasant 
boys  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  letters.  The  bearings  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  were  taken  from  'Abild : 

Deir  ed-Ddm  115  Fer'ata  20 

Deir  GhOsOneh  41  Ferkha  58 

Sheikh  Kbanw&s  32  Deir  KQl'ah  339 


El-Kefir 


'  Jojb.  24,  a 
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The  good  people  urgei  us  so  hard  to  tarry  with  them  over  night, 
that  we  could  with  much  difficulty  break  away.  To  this,  however, 
they  were  induced  in  part  by  our  guides,  who  had  relatives  in  the 
village,  and  bad  apparently  made  up  their  minds  in  the  morning, 
that  we  shoi  Jd  slop  here  to-night.  We  however  hastened  on,  and 
soon  passed,  on  the  left  of  our  road,  several  sepulchral  excavations, 
marking  this  as  an  ancient  place.  Our  path  led  us  for  a  consider- 
able distance  down  a  gentle  but  very  rocky  descent,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  a  Wady.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  we 
either  rode  upon  or  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  road.  At  length  the 
Wady  became  broader,  and  with  its  declivities,  was  cbiefiy  occupied 
with  fields  of  grain  and  other  cultivation.  Here,  at  45  m, 
from  'Abfid,  we  had  the  small  village  of  Lubban  on  a  bill  just  at 
our  left ;  anil  in  &  m.  more,  the  ruins  of  another,  called  Bern 
Ra'lsh  upon  our  nght.  In  5  m.  more  we  took  the  following 
bearings : 

Lubban  147}         Shiikba  nSi 

Passing  on  rapidly,  we  reached  in  10  m..  a  road  that  led  to  Ren- 
tls,  which  village  was  in  sight  on  our  left,  distant  perhaps  half  an 
hour.  After  clearing  the  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
passed  over  a  hilly  tract,  with  little  cultivation,  and  thinly  sprinkled 
with  shrubbery.  In  30  m.  a  small  ruin  called  Kefr  tsha  lay  on  our 
left  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  40  m.  more, 
we  reached  another  ruin  in  our  path,  called  Dhikrtn,  from  which 
we  began  to  descend  by  a  declivity  on  the  left,  toward  the  Wady 
Bel&t.  In  our  descent,  which  was  not  great,  we  thought  we  could 
discern  further  traces  of  the  Roman  road.  But  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  we  may  possibly  have  been  mistaken.  The  bottom  was 
reached  in  20  m.  and  we  found  the  Wady  entirely  dry.  In 
ascending  beyond,  we  lost  our  way  in  the  dark.  The  acclivity  was 
composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  rock,  every  Buccessive  layer  of 
which  presented  an  edge  like  a  high  wall,  and  we  could  surmount 
them  only  by  searching  for  some  fracture  or  irregularity  in  their 
form  by  which  our  animals  could  pass;  and  this  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  was  a  task  not  easily  accomplished.  At  length,  30  m. 
from  the  point  where  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Wfidy,  and  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  entered  the  village  of  Mejdel  Y&ba, 
having  rode  about  30  miles  ance  the  moniing. 
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The  town  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  the  valley  of  Bel&t 
on  the  south,  a  branch  Wady  running  into  it  on  the  east,  and  the 
great  plain  of  Sharon  coming  quite  up  to  its  base  on  the  west  So 
late  an  arrival  would,  in  any  village,  have  been  uofaTourable  to 
procuring  lodgings ;  but  here  the  people  appeared  particularly 
inhospitable.  Some  time  was  spent  in  stumbling  over  walls,  rocks, 
and  dunghills,  before  we  could  find  any  one  willing  to  conduct  as 
to  the  Sheikh's  house.  Having  reached  his  door,  a  ciy  brought  a 
reluctant  answer  from  a  lofty  chamber,  which  appeared  tike  a 
tower,  overlooking  the  whole  village;  and  by  and  by  a  man 
appeared  coming  slowly  down  a  flight  of  forty  or  fiAy  steps,  to  adc 
what  was  wanted.  It  appeared  that  the  Sbdkh  was  not  at  home, 
and  that  the  personage  we  had  roused  was  hifi  servant.  Some  time 
was  spent  in  going  from  house  to  house  to  find  some  one  who 
would  admit  us,  befoie  his  reluctance  to  lodge  us  himself  waa 
overcome.  At  length,  af^er  following  him  through  a  stable  and  up 
'  a  successinn  of  stairs,  we  were  shown  into  an  unfinished  room, 
without  floor  and  full  of  filth,  as  a  place  where  we  could  sleep.  A 
positive  refusal  on  our  part,  and  a  few  words  of  reproof,  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  and  he  conducted  us  to  an  adjoining  room.  It 
was  the  one  from  which  be  had  come,  and  seem«l  the  only  finished 
apartment  in  the  building.  In  it  were  several  ruffian-lookiag 
fellows,  engaged  in  the  evolutions  of  Muslim  worship,  who  pro- 
mised not  to  be  very  comfortable  room-mates  for  the  night.  Our 
principal  objection,  however,  to  lodging  with  them,  was  the  vennin 
with  which  we  doubted  not  the  place  abounded.  So,  having 
brought  the  fellow  to  offer  us  (be  best  accommodatious  he  had,  we  . 
now  set  to  work,  and  levelling  some  heaps  of  earth  in  front  of  the 
door,  spread  our  carpels  in  the  open  air  for  the  nigbt.  Having 
once  found  a  lodgment,  however  great  the  difficulty,  in  the  house, 
I  was  not  surprised  to  see  our  host  assuming  the  characteristic 
hospitality  of  his  race.  He  declared  himself  our  servant,  and  the 
house  at  our  disposal;  brought  and  set  before  us  his  own  supper, 
conastiiig  of  a  boiled  fowl  and  Boup;  and  stood  by  to  wait 
upon  us. 

The  next  morning,  we  found  that  the  building,  at  the  top  of 
which  wehadslept,  was  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  It«  extent 
was  very  considerable,  and  the  structure  solid;  but  every  part  had 
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ncently  been  more  or  less  demolished.  The  chamber  in  front  of 
frtiich  we  had  slept,  had  only  lately  been  reconstructed  in  cod- 
oexioD  with  other  repaira  that  were  going  forward.  As  I  was 
seeking  an  elevated  corner  from  which  to  take  some  beanngs,  one 
of  our  guides  interrupted  my  inquiries  about  the  different  villages 
in  sight,  by  saying  that  the  ruins  around  us  were  all  the  result  of 
sn  affair  of  love.  One  of  the  powerful  and  rich,  but  new  family 
of  'Abdel-H&iiy,  bad  demanded  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  this 
castle,  as  a  wife  for  his  son.  The  old  Shokh  was  of  the  ancient 
&mily  of  Jemmft'Iny,  and  disdained  to  contract  relationship  with 
an  *Abd  el-Hftdy,  whose  grandfather  was  only  a  Fellah.  The 
girl,  said  our  informant,  was  so  tall,  (raising  bis  hand  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  (i^round,)  and  a  great  beauty,  and  withal  bad  nO' 
ol^ectton  to  her  young  suitor.  For  ao  Arab,  rich,  powerful,  in  love,. 
and  sure  of  his  nustress'a  affection,  to  give  up  a  suit  on  grounds 
that  implied  contempt  for  his  family,  was  no  easy  matter ;  and 
means  were  soon  found  to  overcome  the  father's  obstinacy.  Old 
'Abd  el'Hftdy,  under  the  Egjptian  government,  was  so  wealthy, 
tfaat  he  and  bis  brothers  sewed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  He  was  governor  of  the  province  of  N&bulus,  to  which 
Mqdel  Yaba  belongs,  aod  in  favour  with  his  superiore.'  Soon  an 
<nn>ortunity  was  found  to  accuse  the  Jemm&'iny  of  insubordination 
to  the  govemmeDf ;  troops  were  marched  against  him,  and  bis  castle 
almost  razed  <o  the  ground.  Such  arguments  were  effectual,  if 
not  indeed  satisfactory ;  for  the  parties  were  soon  married,  with 
all  the  ironted  appearances  of  joy  and  mlrtb. 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  informant,  and  it  is  characteristic 
enough  of  the  people ;  but  for  tbe  truth  of  the  whole  of  it  I  do 
not  vouch.  For  1  found  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  that  our 
guide  himself  was  in  circumstances  not  to  deal  wholly  in  matter-of- 
fact  statements  on  such  topics.  I  had  observed  him  yesterday,  as 
be  walked  before  me,  in  almost  uninterrupted  conversation  with  bis 
companion,  tbe  nature  of  which  was  betrayed  by  broken  sentences 
that  occaaonally  reached  my  ear.  This  morning,  as  we  were 
tiding  over  tbe  plain  of  Sharon,  he  drew  up  close  to  my  horse, 

'  See  Bibl.  Researcbet  HI.  ^  fiib^  the  name  ia  by  miatalte  print- 
155,  157.    On  p.  155,  instead  of   ed  Kidy.—ED. 
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and  snid  (bat  in  a  short  time  be  ioleoded  to  come  to  Bdrtt, 
when  he  hoped  I  vould  coDdesceod  to  exert  my  influence  with 
the  Pasha  in  hia  &Toiir.  On  my  inquiring  the  nature  of  hk 
buaineas,  be  said  that  he  was  some  time  ago  espowed  to  a  giri, 
who,  before  they  were  married,  sickened  and  died ;  and  thos  it  hid 
happened,  that  though  now  some  thirtj-five  yean  of  age,  he  wh 
still  a  bachelor.  But  at  Inst  he  had  found  another  young  bride,  only 
Iwelre  yean  old,  beautiful,  and  altogether  such  a  persao  as  one 
would  like.  But  hia  relatives  and  the  priesthood  had  all  risen  up 
and  declared  that  he  should  never  have  her ;  because,  foraootfa, 
her  mother  had  married  bis  uncle  for  ber  second  husband,  which 
had  brought  about  a  degree  of  affinity,  forbidden  by  the  Gre^ 
church.  I  suggested,  that  while  be  remained  in  that  cbnrch,  an 
appeal  to  the  Pasha  would  do  no  good.  He  must  give  up  either 
her  or  his  church.  But  such  an  alternative  waa  no  consideration 
with  him.  He  would  marry  her,  he  said,  in  spite  of  relativea, 
priests,  bishop,  and  Pasha.  And  then  he  broke  oat  into  an  Arab 
love-song,  with  which  he  made  the  vale  of  Sharon  resound,  throwii^ 
in  between  every  line  or  two  a  commentary  of  bis  own  to  add 
force  to  the  sentiment. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  procuring  so  many  bearings  from  Mg- 
del  Yaba,  as  I  had  hoped.  The  rising  sun  sbooiing  bis  rays  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  prevented  our  seeing  mucb  in  that  direc- 
tinn.  With  the  plain  our  guide  was  not  well  acquainted  ;  and  the 
people  about  us  were  loo  stupid  or  too  lazy  to  point  out  '.he  places 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     What  we  look  are  as  follo-vs : 

Deir  Abu  Me^'al     -    -    -    -     137)  Rfts  el-'Ain 323 

Ferkhft 99    Jiljillieh  (1)-       ...    -  « 

Ludd      --- 207    Reniieh     ------  236 

Eiimleh  (tower) 213    el-Yehfidlyeh      ...    -  236 

Mejdel  Yftba  must  have  been  an  ancient  town  of  con^derable 
importance.  Your  attention  will  be  called  to  it  more  fully  in  the 
sequel. 

Instead  of  taking  Ibe  direct  road  to  Kefr  S&ba,  which  would 
have  led  northward,  probably  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road, 
we  proceeded  first  more  to  the  west  toward  R&s  e)-'Ain.  A  few 
minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  then  advancing 
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b  a  straight  conrK  toward  the  miildle  of  the  plnn,  we  reached  Rfts 
d-'Aio  in  forty  minutes.  A  mouod  rises  from  the  level  surface, 
upon  wbidi  is  a  quadrangular  slnicture,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
of  it.  At  a  distance  I  supposed  it  to  be  an  old  Khftn,  correspond- 
ing to  the  one  at  Ramleh ;  but  embrasures  for  guns,  and  towers  at 
the  corners,  with  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  a  minaret,  convinced 
me  that  it  was  built  ralher  for  a  fort.  At  the  western  foot  of  this 
mound,  in  a  small  marshy  tract,  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes,  com- 
mences  the  river  'Aujeh.  I  think  it  decidedly  one  of  the  largest 
fountains  I  have  ever  seen  ;  if  indeed  it  m^i)  be  called  one,  occu- 
pying as  it  does  so  considerable  a  tract.  Here  and  in  some  other 
places  in  the  course  of  the  'Aujeh  below,  springs  out  of  the  ground 
all  the  water  that  river  at  this  season  of  the  year  contains ;  the 
Wadies  from  the  mountains  being  at  present  entirely  dry.  And  yet 
the  'Aujeh  is  even  now  almost  as  large  as  the  Jordan  at  Jericho, 
being  apparently  fordable  in  only  a  few  places.  There  is  lit- 
tle, however,  in  the  river  that  is  inviting  j  as  its  water  is  of  a 
bluish  colour,  and  its  current  sluggish.  Yet  its  fall  is  sufficient  to 
turn  mills  in  several  places. 

We  now  took  a  northward  course  along  the  middle  of  the 
plain.  On  the  east  were  the  mountains  of  Samaria  rising  gradually 
above  each  other,  and  bounding  the  plain  of  Sharon  in  that  direc- 
tion. On  the  west  lay  a  line  of  low,  wooded  hills,  shutting  it  in 
from  the  sea.  Its  soil  is  an  inexhaustible  black  loam,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  was  now  under  cultivation,  presenting  a  scene  of  fertility 
and  rural  beauly  rarely  equalled.  Immense  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley,  waving  in  the  breeze,  were  advancing  rapidly  to  maturity. 
Here  and  there  was  a  patch  of  millet,  which  the  peasants  were 
busy  in  hoeing;  and  more  rarely  appeared  a  cotton  plantation, 
in  which  the  shoots  of  this  year  were  interspersed  with  the  stalks 
that  bad  survived  the  winter.  Afler  twenty  minutes,  we  took  the 
following  b 


Mejdel  YU» 180      Kefr  SAha 9 

EeTrKlNim 106      Blr 'Adas 349 

Zik4r     -    - 70*     RA«el-'Ain 193 

Habteh 48      Deir  Abu  Meah'al  -    -    -    143} 

Jiljaiieh 29       Hedia 124 

Of  these,  «  the  east  are  Kefr  Kftnm  on  the  nearest  range  of 
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hills  overlooking  the  plain,  Z&kQr  a  little  beyond,  and  Hableh  <m 
(ke  border  of  the  plain  ;  on  the  west  is  Btr  'Adas,  also  onthehor- 
lier  of  the  plaio. 

In  forty  minutes  more,  just  after  crosnng  the  shallow  bed  of  a 
Wady  running  westward  from  the  mountains,  we  reached  JiljQlieh. 
It  stands  on  a  ver)-  low  and  broken  jange  of  hills,  extending  from 
the  eastern  mouotaiDS  more  (ban  half  across  the  plain.  Its  presait 
population,  which  is  wholly  Muslim,  must  be  considerable  ;  and 
yet  there  are  marks  of  its  haviof;  been  once  decidedly  larger.  In 
the  skirts  of  it  on  the  south  is  an  old  Kh&n,  evidently  of  the  age 
of  that  at  Ramleh,  and  forming  one  of  the  line  that  once  ex- 
tended northward  quite  through  the  country.  In  the  place  of  sul^ 
terranean  rooms  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  there  is  a  large 
drcular  well  now  dry  j  ar  d  near  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of 
«  minaret,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  wall.  That  a  Jiljdlidt 
somewhere  in  this  region  is  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  Josbua,* 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Onomasticon, 
under  the  article  Gelgel.  Only  the  Galgulis  there  mentioned,  8 
■aid  to  be  ax  miles  northward  of  Antipatris ;  whereas  JiljQIieh  is 
E.  S.  E.  of  Kerr  S&ha,  and  but  about  two  miles  distant  A  very 
little  north  ofeast  from  Kefr  Skha,  and  »>mewbat  more  distant,  it 
a  village  called  Kilkilia ;  but  the  orthography  of  this  name  vrill 
hardly  allow  it  to  be  tbe  Gilgal  of  Joshua,  or  the  Galgulis  of 
the  Onomasticon.  I  shall  direct  jour  attention  to  this  discrepancy  of 
distances  again.  We  here  took  the  fallowing  bearings : 
KefrKftsiin        •       -       •    lb2^    Btr'Adaa        -    -      -      -    283 

On  leaving  JiljCtUeh,  we  turned  to  the  left  from  the  great  nottb- 
em  road,  and  took  a  direct  course  to  Kefr  S&ba.  After  fifteen 
minutes,  the  following  bearings  were  taken : 

Hableh 102     NebyYemIn 3 

Kilkllia         41      Kefr  SAba 34S 

Neby  Shem'On 23     BIr  'Adas 252 

In  five  mmutes  more,  having  left  the  low  hills,  we  crossed  a  shal- 
low Wady  running  southward  through  the  plain  ;  and  then,  after 
fifteen  minutes  riding  through  (he  fields,  we  reached  Kefi:  S&ba. 
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The  present  Kefr  Sftba  is  a  Muslim  villige  of  considersHe  atx, 
tad  wholly  like  the  most  common  rillagea  of  the  plain,  being  built 
entirely  of  mud.  We  saw  but  one  stone  building,  which  was  ap- 
parently a  mosk,  but  without  a  minaret  No  old  ruins  nor  the 
least  relic  of  antiquity  did  we  anywhere  discover.  A  well  by  which 
we  stopped,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  houses,  exhibits  more  signs  of 
careful  workmanship  than  any  thing  else.  It  is  walled  with  hewn 
stone,  and  is  fifty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  water.  The  village  stands 
vpon  a  slight  circular  eminence,  near  the  western  hills,  from  which 
it  b  actually  separated,  however,  by  a  branch  of  the  plain.  Id 
that  direction  we  could  trace  ibe  bed  of  a  smalt  Wady  coming  down 
firom  the  hills,  and  running,  like  the  one  just  mentioned  on  the 
east,  toward  the  'Aujeh.  The  soil  around,  though  somewhat  more 
elevated,  seemed  as  fertile  as  the  rest  of  the  plain,  and  was  in  almost 
eveiy  part  under  cultivation. 

The  only  circumstance  to  give  spedal  interest  to  the  place,  is  the 
aoppotution  that  it  represents  the  ancient  Antipatris.  And  the 
mention  of  that  place  in  the  account  of  Paul's  journey  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Csesarea,'  was  what  had  induced  us  to  visit  it.  In  reference 
to  this  passage,  my  feeling  m  descending  the  mountain  was,  (hat 
the  natural  spot  at  which  to  look  for  Antipatris,  was  Mejdel  Y4ba. 
That  place  is  fitted  by  nature  for  a  town  of  some  strength.  There, 
sbo,  Paul's  road  would  leave  the  mountain,  and  all  danger  of  am- 
hoA  would  cease.  Besides,  even  to  Mejdel  Yftba,  which  must  be 
fiill  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  would  be  a  hard  night's  march ; 
while,  if  Antipatris  were  at  Kefr  Sftba,  the  journey  would  be  some 
«ght  miles  longer.  And  that  the  party  should  reach  it  in  one 
night,  would  seem  almost  impossible ;  if  indeed  the  narrative  neces- 
sarily implies  that  the  journey  was  ended  before  the  morning.* 
The  assertion  of  the  Onomasticon,  moreover,  that  GalguUs  is  six 
miles  north  of  Antipatris  would  be  literally  true  of  Mejdel  Ydba; 
and  also  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  that  Antipatris  whs  ten 
miles  from  Lydda.  And  further,  to  draw  a  trench  some  fourteen 
miles,  across  the  hills  from  Kefr  S4ba  to  the  sea,  as  Josepbun  says 
was  done  by  Alexander  from  Antipatris,  to  prevent  Antiochus's 
marching  from  Damascus  into  Arabia,*  would  be  apparently  an 

■  Aeffl  xxiiL  31.  *  Such,  however,  ii  by  oo  means  the  caae.— Ed. 

*  JoMph.  Ant  ZIIL  15.  1. 
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unnatural  and  rery  diflScult  opernlion ;  sod  aboTe  all  would  be  (^ 
DO  use,  aa  the  trench  might  easily  be  turned  by  marching  down  the 
plain  on  the  east,  which  would  be  left  enlire)y  open,  and  through 
which  the  great  mud  from  Dnmascus  to  Gaza  has  from  time  imme- 
morial passed.  But  if  Antipatris  were  at  Me}dcl  Yftba,  then  it 
would  be  near  the  mountniD,  as  Josephua,  in  repeating  the  account, 
says  it  wail.'  A  trench  of  not  more  than  two  miles  would  then 
reach  Rftsel-'Ain,  from  which  the  'Aujeb  forms  ■  natural  fosse  to 
tbe  sea ;  and  thus  the  whole  distance  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea 
would  be  fortified. 

Other  circumstances,  howerer,  in  Josephus's  account  of  Antipa- 
tris, do  not  suit  tbe  position  of  Mejdel  Y&ba.*  He  says  it  was  built 
m  a  most  beautiful  plain,  which  is  true  of  Kefr  Sftba,  and  not  of 
Mejdel  Yftba ;  for  the  latter  is  only  on  the  border  of  the  plain. 
Antipatris  was  well  wooded,  which  is  true  of  the  bilb  west  of  Ke& 
8&ba ;  while  around  Mfjdel  Yftba  there  are  now  not  many  trees. 
It  was  well  watered,  being  surrounded  by  a  river.  Tbe  former 
remark  might  perhaps  be  applicable  to  Kefr  S&ba  in  winter ;  but 
to  call  the  two  little  brooks  on  each  nde  of  the  town,  a  river  sur- 
rounding it,  is  an  inaccurate  use  of  language.  At  the  season  of 
our  vi^t,  there  was  do  water  near  the  toun,  except  in  a  well  fifty- 
seven  feet  deep;  and  at  a  Wely  called  Neby  Yemtn,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  where  it  is  also  in  a  well,  but  nearer  tbe  surface.  At 
Mejdel  Yftba,  though  there  are  torrents  in  winter  on  the  south  and 
east,  as  already  mentioned,  the  inhabitants,  we  were  told,  depend 
for  water  upon  R&s  el-'Ain,  some  two  miles  distant 

But  the  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Kefr  Saba,  is  its  name.  Jose- 
phus  mentions  it  twice.  Once  indeed  it  appears  as  the  name  of  the 
plain  in  which  Antipatris  was  built,'  and  this  would  not  be  decisive; 
but  again  it  is  mentioned  as  the  original  name  of  the  town  itself, 
which,  after  rebuilding  it,  Herod  called  Antipatris.*  In  the  first  in- 
stance  it  is  written  Kaipa^aapa,  and  the  second  Xa^aqZ*^  but  both 
are  evidently  the  same  word.  One  might  indeed  imagine  tbe  name 
Mejdel  Yftba  to  be  derived  from  it,  \ij  a  very  natural  substitution  of 
Mejdel  (a  tower)  for  Kefr  (a  village),  and  some  accidental  change 

»  Aoiiq.  XVl.5.2. 
*  Aniiq.  XIU.  IS.  1. 
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at  *  iato  y.    But  the  ezisteace  now  of  a  place  bearing  the  very 
BBme  of  Kefr  Sftba,  makes  thia  auppo^tioa  highly  improbabte ;   and 
somtichwdght  is  due  to  the  simple  name,  that  I  can,  af^er  h11,  bring 
mj'self  to  place  Antipatiis  nowhere  but  at  the  modern  Kefr  S&ba. 
From  the  well  where  we  stopped,  we  took  the  following  bearings: 


Kilktlia   -       -       - 

-      80 

MejdelY&ba 

Hableh    -       -       - 

-    122 

Rfts  el-'Ain 

Z&kAr      -        -        - 

-    140 

R&mleh  (tow 

DeirAbuMiMh'Bl    - 

-    1654 

Btr  'Adai 

KeTrKbim      -       - 
JiljAlieh            -       - 

-  IS9 

-  1684 

NebyYemlB 

We  now  dismissed  our  guides,  and  directed  our  course  to  Yftfa, 
at  a  rapid  pace,  fearing  to  be  too  late  for  the  steamer.  A  ride  of 
25  m.  across  the  plain  tn^ught  us  to  Bir  'Adas.  It  is  a  small 
Muslim  TiU^e,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hill.  Here  for  some 
distance  we  had  on  our  left  the  bed  of  a  Wady  descending  toward 
the  'Aujeh,  with  a  little  standing  water  in  it  in  a  few  places.  It 
seemed  to  be  formed  by  a  union  of  the  three  Wadies  we  had  crossed; 
viz.  the  two  on  each  ^ide  of  Kefr  S&ba,  and  the  one  just  south  of 
^IjQlieh ;  though  of  the  latter  I  am  not  quite  sure.  On  our  right, 
we  had  the  low  hills  repeatedly  mentioned,  spurs  of  which  we 
occasionally  crossed,  as  our  course  turned  westward.  The  soil  was 
rich,  bearing  luxuriant  fields  of  grain,  or  recently  ploughed  for 
melons,  a  fruit  for  which  Y&fa  is  celebrated  throughout  Syria,  and 
which  was  now  just  coming  up  out  of  the  ground.  Over  the  whole 
were  scattered  numerous  trees,  giving  to  many  parts  the  appear- 
ance of  beautiful  lawns.  After  50  m.  we  took  the  following 
bearings : 

Yifa        ...       -    S40i    Rfta  el-'Ain'     -       -       -      122^ 
HejdelTftba    -       -       -    130     .KefrKftaim      -        .        -      105 

In  46  m.  more  we  reached  the  bridge,  by  which  the  road  along 
the  coast  northward  crosses  the  'Aujeh.  From  it  Mejdel  Y  ba 
bore  107},  and  el-Mu'ennis  282.  The  latter  is  a  small  village  on 
a  bill  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  upon  the  oortherA  bank  of  the 
river.  Crosnng  a  hill,  we  reached  in  35  m.  a  deep  gully,  through 
which  a  small  stream  was  ruoDiDg  towards  the  'Aujeh.    It  rises, 
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ve  were  told,  from  t  fouDtain  in  the  iromeditte  neighbonrhoiKl. 
The  tract  arouDit  is  a  basio  of  beautifbl  land,  chiefly  covered  witb 
grain,  which  promised  a  Tery  abundant  harvest.  Another  bill 
brought  OB  in  sight  of  Yftfa,  which  we  reached  in  36  m.  more. 

I  ought  to  remark  before  clonng,  that  throughout  this  ride, 
whenever  the  nature  of  tbe  ground  would  allow,  we  rode  faster 
than  the  <»dinaiy  rate  of  travelling  with  common  horaes.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  our  progress  afler  leaving  Kefr  Sftba.  Our 
obaervatioDS  were  made  with  a  Smalkalder's  compass,  and  ovr 
guides  were  about  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  But  in  the  hurry  of 
■0  rapid  a  journey,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  have 
found  their  way  into  my  notes. 

I  am  ever  truly  yours, 

EU  SMITH. 


Note  bt  the  Editor. 

Thbeb  results  of  great  importance  for  Biblical  Geography  and 
Antiquities,  are  l^-ougbt  out  for  the  firat  time  in  the  preceding  com- 
munication. 

I.  The  exbtence  of  tbe  Roman  military  road  between  Gophna 
and  Anlipatris,  formmg  doubtless  tbe  great  channd  of  communica- 
tion between  Jerusalem  and  Cesarea.  It  is  true  that  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon  was  sometimes  used ;  as  by  Ceslus  Gallus  on  his  march 
from  Ciesarea  by  way  of  Lydda  to  Jerusalem ;'  but  the  road  here 
first  brought  to  light  was  more  direct,  and  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain far  less  di£Bcult,  There  can  therefore  scarcely  be  a  question, 
that  this  was  the  route  pursued  by  Paul  and  his  escort ;  although, 
as  this  road  was  then  unknown,  I  have  elsewhere  assumed,  that  ihej 
passed  by  tbe  way  of  Betb-horon.* 

II.  The  existence  and  position  of  TSneh;  beyond  all  doubt  the 
ancient  Tfwmiia  of  Josephus,  which  gave  name  to  a  toparchy  lying 

■  JoM^  B.  J.  n.  19. 1.  ■  BibL  RsHardiea  lU.  p.  U,  6a 
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between  tboee  of  L^dda  and  Gophna.*  Whether  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Timnath-Herei  and  Timnath-Serah  of  the  Old  Testamsit, 
which  Joshua  chose  for  his  own  possessioD,  and  where  he  waa 
bioied,*  is  indeed  less  certain ;  yet  every  probability  is  in  favour  of 
this  hypothena.  But  it  would  perhaps  be  going  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate bounds  of  probability,  to  refer  ibe  present  sepulchres  fouad 
there  to  an  antiquity  so  very  remote  as  the  days  of  Joshua. 

III.  The  site  and  character  of  Kefr  Sftba,  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Antipatris.  The  existence  of  this  name  wai 
already  known,  but  the  place  has  now  been  visited  for  the  first 
time.'  The  difficulties  with  which  the  question  of  its  identity  is  still 
encumbered,  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Smith.  Id  this  case,  however, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  name  is  perfectly  decisive  as  to  the  general 
identity ;  and  must  outw«gh  all  other  arguments  in  favour  of  any 
other  place,  and  even  those  few  physical  features  which  seem  not  to 
correspond  with  the  description  of  Josephus.  Indeed,  it  is  notimpo^ 
■hie,  that  there  may  have  been  in  the  course  of  ages  a  removal  of 
the  village  and  a  transfer  of  the  name  to  a  different  though  neigh* 
bouring  site ;  as  in  the  case  of  Sfirafend,  the  ancient  Sarepta,  which 
waa  formerly  on  the  sea-shore,  but  is  now  at  some  distance  on  the 
heights  above.'  So  too  with  Jericho.  This  suggestion  would  seem, 
at  least,  to  be  worth  further  inquiry. 

Thus  it  is,  that  every  year  unfolds  new  facts  in  the  geography 
and  archeology  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  preceding  discoveries  all 
arose  out  of  an  excursion  of  only  two  days,  by  a  new  route,  varying 
not  very  greatly  from  those  usually  travelled.  Since  that  time  and 
during  the  present  summer,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  exploring  very 
extensively  various  districts  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries  may  hereafter  be  Uid  before 
the  readers  of  this  work. 

As  there  exists  in  certain  quarters,  a  disposition  to  call  in  ques> 
tion  many  of  the  results  at  which  Mr.  Smith  and  myself  arrived 
in  our  former  journeys,  I  venture  in  this  connexion  to  subjoin  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter  recently  received  from  Prof.  Hitter  of 
Berlin,  the  celebrated  Geographer.     "  To  this  so  highly  important 

•  Ibid.  III.  p.  40,  43.  ■  Bibl.  Reaearchet  p.  45-47. 

■Joab.  19,50.24,30;  comp.Judff.        «  Ibid.  IlLp.41£-4U. 
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•tody,"  he  says,  meaning  BibUcal  Geography,  "  you  hare  imparted 
a  wholly  Dew  life;  and  have  thus  iadtrectly  rendered  great  service 
to  the  science  of  Theology  in  general,  and  done  mnre  to  illuBlrste 
and  enforce  the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible,  than  all  theological 
ccmtroversies  and  subtleties  could  ever  do.  God's  truth  is  not  the 
cxclusiTe  property  of  a  nngle  science ;  it  must  penetrate  and  pa- 
vade  lUl  sciences,  if  they  vould  claim  to  hare  any  participation  in 
it  And  this  you  have  clearly  exhibited  in  respect  to  the  Promised 
Land,  beyond  any  of  your  predecessors." 

Another  extract  will  show  the  opiuions  and  expectatioiis  of  other 
European  scholars.  It  is  Irom  the  close  of  a  notice  of  the  first 
Number  of  the  present  work,  by  Professor  Rodiger  of  Hatle,  pufa- 
lisbed  in  the  ^Ugemeine  lAteraiur-Zeitiaig  of  Halle,  for  June,  1843, 
Nob.  110,  111.  "If  we  now  look  back/'  he  says,  "upon  the 
results  and  advances  which  the  work  of  Robinson  and  Smith  on 
Palestine  has  called  forth  withb  a  angle  year, — bow  on  the  one 
side  it  has  kept  alive  discussion  upon  points  yet  doubtful,  and  oa 
the  other  has  occasioned  further  investigations  and  the  renewed 
confirmation  of  what  had  been  already  won, — we  certainly  are  <^ 
right  entitled  to  cheiish  high  expectations  Id  behalf  of  the  further 
illuetralion  of  Biblical  Geography,  which  tor  a  long  interval  has 
not  made  such  rapid  and  successful  progress,  as  within  these  last 
few  years.  We  wouU  not  forget  the  merits  of  those  who  have 
prepared  the  way ;  nor  of  those  who  have  been  co-workers,  as  a 
Ritter,  a  Raumer,  a  Crome,  and  others.  We  know,  too,  how  to 
estimate  the  fortunate  circumstances,  under  which  the  American 
travellers  accomplished  their  journey.  Nevertheless,  it  is  aa  clear 
as  the  day,  that  their  labours  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  scien- 
tific investigation  in  this  department,  which  promises  to  be  so  much 
the  more  permanent,  the  more  the  Protestant  interests  gain  a  firm 
fiwting  in  the  Holy  Land." 
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THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  IN  THE  CORINTHIAN  CHURCH. 
Remarks  on  1  CoaunniANS,  XL  17-34. 


17  Moieover,  while  I  give  thece  diTections,  I  pTaise  you  oot 
that  you  come  together  not  for  the  better  hut  for  the  worse. 

18  For,  firat,  when  you  come  together  io  puh)ic  assembly,  I  heu 

19  that  schisms  exist  among  you,  and  in  part  I  believe  it  j  for 
there  must  needs  be  even  heresies  among  you,  that  they  who 
are  approved  may  be  made  manifest  ainoDg  you. 

SO      Moreover,  when  ye  come  together  in  the  same  place,  it  ie 

21  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper ;  for  each  one  takes  beforehand 

his  own  supper  at  the  time  of  eating,  and  one  is  hungry,  but 

33  another  drinks  freely.    For  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to 

drink  inl    Or  do  yon  think  lightly  of  the  church  of  Ood, 

and  put  to  shame  those  who  have  not  1     What  shall  I  say  to 

23  yon  1  In  this  matter  I  do  not  praise  yon.  For  I  received  of 
the  Lord  that  which  I  also  communicated  to  you  ;  that  the 

24  Lord  Jesua,  in  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  look 
bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it  and  said: 
[Take,  eat,]  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you ;  this  do 

25  in  remembrance  of  me.  In  like  manner  also  [be  took]  the 
cup,  after  supping,  and  said ;  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament 
in  my  blood ;  this  do,  so  often  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remem- 

26  brance  of  me.  For  so  often  as  ye  shall  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he 

27  come.  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat  the  bread  or  drink 
the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guihy  in  respect  to  the 

38  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.    But  let  a  man  examine  himself, 

39  and  so  let  him  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup ;  for  h* 
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who  eatetb  and  drinketh  noworthily,  eateth  aod  drinketh  oon- 
demnatioD  to  himaelf,  making  no  distiDclion  in  laspect  to  the 
body  of  ibe  Lord. 

30  On  account  of  this,  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  yon, 

31  and  aoDie  have  fallen  a«)eep.     For  if  we  would  pasa  jadgment 
3S  oponourBelves,  then  we  should  not  be  judged;  but  being  judged 

of  the  Lord,  we  are  chMtensd  in  order  that  we  might  not  b« 

33  condemned  with  the  world.     Wherefore,  my  brethren,  when 

34  ye  come  together  in  order  to  eat,  wait  for  each  other.  If  any 
one  ii  hungry,  let  him  eat  at  home,  lo  that  ye  may  not  come 
together  unto  condemnation.  Ab  to  other  raatteri,  I  will  est 
them  in  order  when  I  come. 

My  object  is  not  to  write  a  minute  commentary  on  this  passage 
tiiroughout  I  have  translated  it  anew,  because  I  thought,  in  some 
instances,  that  the  sense  might  be  made  more  perspicuous,  and 
somewhat  more  true  to  the  original  Greek,  than  it  is  in  our  common 
English  vetsiou ;  and  thus  Ibr  necessity  of  a  more  particular  com- 
mentary, for  my  purposes,  might  be  superseded.  Very  few  remarks 
are  necessary  in  the  way  of  viodicating  and  explaining  my  version ; 
and  those  few  I  shall  immediately  subjoin,  in  order  that  the  strain 
of  remark  in  the  sequel  may  not  be  interrupted  by  any  thing  of  this 
nature. 

I  have  followed  tiie  text  of  Hahn's  edition  of  the  New  Testament^ 
recently  reprinted  in  New-York.  This  of  itself  occasions  some 
slight  variation)  from  the  English  Version.  In  v.  24,  the  words, 
take,  tat,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  included  in  brackets  ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  text  in  relation  to  these 
two  words  is  not  clear.  The  probability  is,  that  they  ought  to  be 
omitted.     The  sense  is  not  materially  changed  by  tbe  omission. 

In  respect  to  v.  17,  the  words  tovto  itaQarYt'^Jt<ot  toftUe  I  gwt 
these  directions,  seem  to  me  plainly  to  refer  to  what  the  apostle  had 
been  saying  in  the  context  which  precedes  ;  and  not,  as  even  seve- 
ral recent  critic.^  interpret  it,  as  referring  to  the  sequel.  Schism* 
among  you,  v.  18,  refers  lo  divisions  of  a  party  nature,  which 
developed  themselves  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Corinthian 
church ;  which  we  can  readily  assent  lo  as  a  fact,  after  reading 
what  tbe  apostle  has  said  in  chap.  1-4.  The  heresiet  mentioned  in 
T.  19,  seem  to  be  something  different  from  these,  and  of  a  more  ag* 
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gravated  nature ;  altbougb,  as  the  eacred  writer  su^ests,  8t!  tbea, 
i.  e.  they  must  take  place,  on  accouut  of  the  corraption  of  tbe 
human  beart,  and  in  order  that  the  truly  faithful  may  be  distin- 
guished.  They  seem  to  involve  some  error  in  doctrine  or  practice, 
or  perhaps  in   both,  more  serious  than   what  is  designated  by 


It  may  not  be  onwortby  of  remark,  that  the  word  tr^cvroi-  ^rtt, 
io  T.  18,  is  nowhere  followed  by  a  CevTtQo*  secondly,  in  the  con- 
text. In  the  room  of  this  I  suppose  the  ov*  to  be  employ^  in  t. 
20,  which,  in  its  original  meaning,  designated  some  kind  of  separa- 
tion or  exclusion  ;  but  by  later  usage  it  seems  at  tbe  same  time  to 
denote  also  a  connexion  in  some  sense  with  what  precedes.  What 
beloDgs  to  one  genua,  but  differs  as  to  species,  so  to  speak,  may  be 
connected  by  ow,  as  in  the  present  case.  The  first  thing  which  tbe 
apostle  blames,  is  tbe  schisms  among  tbe  Corinthians;  the  second 
is  the  irregularily  and  undue  behaviour  which  were  exhibited  on 
sacramental  occasions.  Tbe  first  be  merely  glances  at  here ;  tike 
second  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  remainder  of  tbe  passage  which 
we  have  quoted  above. 

We  come  now  to  consider  some  of  the  leading  topics  in  this 
latter  and  principal  part  of  the  passage. 

Paul  first  complains,  that  tliey  do  not  come  together  to  eat  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  meaning  plainly  is,  that  they  do  not  come 
together  to  eat  it  in  a  becoming  manner,  viz.  as  the  principal  or 
leading  object  of  assembling  together.  What  then  binders  this  t 
The  sequel  tells  us :  "  Each  lakes  beforehand  his  own  svpper,  ait 
the  time  of  eating,"  i.  e.  when  supper.time  arrives.  But  what  was 
his  own  supper  1  Unquestionably  it  was  a  supper  which  was  eaten 
antecedently  to  the  proper  Lord's  Supper,  and  which  was  so  famil- 
'  tarly  known  to  all  the  ancient  churches  under  the  name  of  ajami, 
or  more  usually  ayina-t,  love-feast.  This  was  furnished  by  each 
member  of  tbe  church  according  to  bis  ability.  The  natural  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  rich  furnished  themselves  with  a  sumptuous 
meal,  while  the  poor  were  destitute.  Of  course,  this  naturally  gave 
rise  to  irregolarides  of  several  kinds.  First,  a  great  inequality  be- 
tween tbe  members  of  the  churchwasmanifestedin  this  way  j  some 
feeding  sumptuously  aad  drinking  freely,  while  others  were  hungry 
■nd  destitute.    Feelings  of  pride  and  contempt  on  one  hud,  and 
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of  envy  and  repiaing  on  the  olber,  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence.  Secondly,  both  parties,  in  consequence  of  this,  were  placed 
in  a  very  unfit  condition  to  celebrate  the  memoriala  of  a  Saviour^ 
dying  love.  The  full  and  perhaps  surfeiting  meal  of  the  rich,  and  the 
scanty  portion  of  the  poor,  or  in  many  cases  theii  entire  destitution, 
white  they  looked  on  and  saw  others  feasting,  was  very  unpromising 
preparatory  discipline  for  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  all  ordinances, 
one  which  above  all  others  ought  to  be  celebrated  with  the  spirit 
of  humility  and  brotherly  love. 

Beyond  these  natural  consequences  of  such  a  stale  of  things,  it 
appears  that  there  was  much  incivility  among  the  more  wealthy 
members  of  the  church.  Paul  complains,  that  one  ttQaXap^u 
talus  beforehand  (i.  e.  before  the  proper  time)  his  own  sujjper, 
V.  21 ;  and  again,  in  t.  33,  he  directs  them  to  teait  for  each  other, 
i.  e.  to  wait  until  all  can  sit  down  and  take  the  supper  in  question 
together  and  at  the  same  time;  as  it  became  Cbiistian  brethren  to 
do.  In  other  words,  if  this  fore-meal  must  be  allowed  and 
practised,  he  insists  that  it  shall  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  give  rise  to 
tite  evils  of  which  he  complains. 

But  does  Paul  in  fact  approve  of  this  ^/bre-nuo/  at  allt  It 
strikes  me  quite  in  the  opposite  way.  What  says  be  ?  *'  One  is 
hungry,  but  another  drinks  freely.  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat 
and  to  drink  in  1"  In  other  words :  What  has  all  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  difference  of  condition  and  treatment,  this  hunger  of 
one  and  full-feeding  of  another,  to  do  with  such  an  occasion  1  If 
ye  must  feast,  why  not  at  your  own  houses  ?  The  churuh  is  not 
the  place  for  common  meals.  Refection  to  gratify  the  senses 
is  utterly  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  even  alien 
from  it. 

That  the  eating  or  drinking  to  excess  on  this  occasion,  was  not 
the  immediate  result,  or  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  strictly  and  properly  so  named,  is  quite  plain 
from  the  question  which  the  apostle  put^ :  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to 
eat  and  to  drink  in  V  He  did  not  intend  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  propriety  that  they  should  celebrate  the  Lord's  iSupper 
respectively  and  separately,  in  their  private  hooses ;  but  be  means 
that  they  ought  to  take  their  meals  of  refection  in  their  private 
dwellings.    The  Ixml's  Supper  is,  from  the  very  nature  and  design 
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of  the  origimt  iostitutioD,  a  public  aod  common  ordinance ;  common, 
I  aeati,  to  the  society  of  believers  or  disciples.  It  is  not  only 
emblematical  of  th«  mtSerings  and  death  of  Christ,  hut  alsoof  the 
anion  of  believers  in  him,  and  of  their  communion  with  each  other 
in  and  through  that  union  in  their  common  head.  In  order  to 
attain  the  full  measure  of  its  significancy,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  celebrated  socially  and  communicatively.  And  although 
I  do  not  hold  this  idea  in  such  a  shape  as  would  interdict,  od  all 
occasions  and  in  all  circumstances,  what  might  be  called  private 
communion  by  particular  individuals  or  families,  yet  the  ordinary 
celebration  of  it  should  be  by  "  meeting  tt^ether  to  break  bread," 
as  was  the  case  with  the  disciples  of  old. 

To  most  Christiansof  thepresent  day  it  seems  somewhat  strange, 
that  the  ancient  churches  should  have  ever  introduced  a  usage  so 
replete  with  dangers,  as  that  of  taking  any  thing  like  a  festive 
meal  on  an  occasion  like  that  of  celebrating  the  sacraraeat  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Indeed,  the  origin  of  such  a  custom  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  is  not  fully  known.  To  me, 
however,  it  has  always  seemed  and  still  appeals  most  likely,  that 
the  Agapae  were  in  imitation  of  the  passover  meal,  which  followed 
iodeett  the  eating  of  the  passorer  proper,  but  preceded  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  ils  first  celebration  by  Christ  and  his 
disciples.  But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  quite  plain,  which 
is,  that  a  festive  meal,  taken  on  a  religious  occasion  like  this,  must 
naturally  give  rise  to  many  indulgencies,  or  at  all  events  must 
present  many  temptations,  which  would  be  dangerous  in  their 
tendencies. 

Facts  early  showed  the  state  of  the  case  to  he  as  now  supposed. 
Even  in  Paul's  day,  the  most  gifted,  perhaps,  of  all  the  churches 
planted  by  bis  hand,  had  b^un  to  degenerate  and  to  become  prone 
to  sensual  indulgence,  by  means  of  such  a  custom.  The  love  of 
superiority,  the  pride  of  riches,  the  attractions  of  luxury,  were  all 
fostered  by  display  at  the  festive  meal  in  question.  Perhaps  w« 
might  say  even  more.  Some,  it  has  been  usually  thought,  woe 
ftccustoroei)  to  intoxicate  themselves  on  the  occasion,  by  excesrave 
use  of  the  wine  which  was  exhibited.  Yet  this  is  not  quite  certain, 
eren  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  which  Paul 
employs.     The  verb  fu&vm  does  not  necessarily  and  of  couise  mean 
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to  become  inloxieated.  It  meana  also  to  drink  Jredy  or  largdy. 
The  natural  or  usual  consequence  of  this,  indeed,  would  be  intozi- 
Mtion  in  a  ^rreater  or  less  degree.  The  nouD,  to  fii&v,  meaDS  totM^ 
and  ^(#vM  naturally  has  a  like  sense ;  so  that,  if  it  were  lawful  to 
coin  a  new  English  word,  we  might  render  the  Greek  phrase,  oc  ii' 
fu&vti,\n  the  following  manner:  **  Another  beiMiM<  himself."  Lea 
tiian  some  kind  of  unlawful  excitement  aiising  from  wine  cannot 
be  meant  b;  Paul ;  but  that  intoxication  in  its  higher  stages  and 
gfOEser  developments,  was  intended,  can  hardly  be  credited.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose,  with  any  good  degree  of  probability, 
that  a  church,  gathered  by  Paul,  so  long  iitstructed  by  him,  and  tin'- 
nisbed  with  such  distinguished  giUls  of  the  Spirit,  could  have  come 
blether  in  connexion  with  making  deliberate  provision  for  a  real 
diinking-bout  (x  a  season  of  beastly  intoxication.  I  acknowledge 
that  the  word  ^u#v»  might  be  employed  to  designate  intoxicatiou  ia 
any  degree ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case  natural^ 
forbid  us  so  to  interpret  it  in  the  passage  before  us,  unless  we  aie 
actually  obliged  so  to  explain  it  But  inasmuch  as  we  are  not, 
let  us,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  and  of  thechurch  at  Corinth, 
take  it  in  the  most  moderate  sense  which  it  will  fairly  bear.  It  is 
evident  that  Paul's  indignant  feelings  give  a  strong  impetus  tolus 
mode  of  expression.  He  has  employed  fu9vn  in  the  present  case, 
because  it  places  the  indecorum  of  that  which  be  blames  in  the 
strongest  light  Foundation  for  his  expression,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
not  wholly  wanting.  Free  drinking  of  wine  at  the  antecedeat 
festive  meal  must  of  course  have  given  rise  to  a  state  of  feeling, 
which  at  least  most  have  bordered  on  intoxication.  The  ludy 
iodignatioQ  of  the  apostle  could  scarcely  call  this  by  a  soilei  name 
than  he  has  giTen  it 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  what  has  been  said,  that  by  the  cIbok 
now  before  us  Paul  does  not  characterize  the  manner  in  which  the 
Corinthians  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  itself,  when  he  speaks  of 
drinking  freely ;  but  the  state  in  which  they  approached  the  Lord's 
table,  in  consequence  of  ibe  antecedent  festive  meal,  or  the  Agapte. 
It  was  the  sensual  indulgence  of  the  communicants  beforehand,  and 
tbe  improper  condition  that  followed  this,  which  Paul  severely 
reprehends.  How  could  any  person  approach  (he  table  of  the  Lord 
in  such  a  state,  and  there  cat  and  drink, "  dtscenung  tbe  Lord's  body 
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srigbtj"  or,  rather,  bow  could  he  be  said  "  properly  to  diiriiogiHih 
the  Lord's  body  V  It  could  not  be  doae.  Sobriety  of  aaai, 
homility,  gratitude,  devoted  piety,  are  the  requisites  of  a  worthjr 
oommunicaiiL  Tbe  festive  meal  and  much  wise  are  no  right 
preparatives  for  such  a  state,  and  tbe  ez«xuse  of  such  graces. 

Most  readers,  perhaps,  are  liable  to  some  mistake  in  putting  a 
proper  estimate  on  tbe  passage  under  examination,  because  Paul 
has  not  definitely  separated  tbe  fore^meal  from  tbe  Lord's  Supper 
itself.  He  bad  no  need  of  so  doing,  for  tbe  sake  of  those  whom  he 
originally  addressed.  All  was  plain  to  them.  Paul  has  spoken  of 
both  suppers,  if  I  may  ao  ezpreas  myself,  is  such  a  way  as  if  they 
were  but  one,Jiterely  because  tbe  ceJehralioD  of  both  was  in  con- 
tinned  and  uninterrupted  successioo ;  just  as  the  passover-meal  was 
followed  by  the  Holy  Supper,  when  this  last  was  instituted  by 
Christ.  But  still,  when  Paul  asks  whether  tbe  Corinthians  have 
not  bouses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in,  be  tiirnisbes  us  at  once  with  tbc 
means  of  deciding,  that  the  excess  complained  of  was  at  a  festive 
meel,  or  at  least  a  meal  for  refection,  and  not  properly  daring  tbe 
appropriate  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  knowledge  of 
tbe  customs  of  the  ancient  churches  enables  us  fully  to  dissipate 
any  obscurity,  that  may  at  first  seem  to  rest  upon  the  apostle's 
language. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  more,  in  relation  to  the 
Jigapa.  The  inconveniences  and  indecencies  of  which  Paul  com- 
plains, were  soon  felt  by  the  churches.  At  an  early  period,  they 
began  to  postpone  the  Agapse  to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  so  that  Ae 
communicants  might  approach  tbe  table  of  tbe  Lord  in  a  fasting 
and  sober  slate.  Even  ihb  was  insufficient  to  forestall  the  mis- 
chiefs that  might  so  easily  arise.  Clement  of  Alexandria  com- 
plains much  of  tbe  irregularities  occasioned  by  them.'  In  like 
manner,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  speak. 
No  wonder  then  that  we  firtd  tbe  pious  Ambrose  very  intent  upon 
abolishing  tbe  custom  of  holding  the  meal  in  question.  Hie 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.  D.  387)  forbade  it.  So  did  the  Coun<ul 
.  Rt  Laodicea,  about  364 ;  and  in  the  same  manner  decid»]  the 
Goundl  Aurd.  and  tbe  Council  of  TniUa  at  a  later  period.    Mostly, 

'  Fxd.  D.  e.  1. 
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bovCTcr,  these  Councils  merely  expelled  tfae  feast  from  tbechurches. 
But  of  course,  by  such  a  measure,  it  sood  loat  its  goid  reputation, 
and  went  into  desuetude.  In  modem  times,  the  Moravians,  the 
Methodists,  and  some  others,  have  revived  the  custom;  yet  it 
is  partial  only,  and  with  strenuous  caution  against  the  ancient 
abiBes. 

Another  question  has  been  aEptated  in  respect  to  this  excess  of 
the  Corinthian  church.  What  kind  of  tome  urn  emploj/ed,  on  the 
oceasifm  of  cdebraiing  their  tacnuneiU  ? 

At  first,  it  seems  ss  if  no  question  could  be  made  about  the 
answer  tfaat  must  be  given.  All  would  natin-atly  be  prone  to  say: 
Intoxicating  wine.  Yet  the  vrords  of  themselves  will  hardly  render 
this  quite  certain.  It  is  clear  that  tu6v  means  wme  of  all  sorts; 
for  it  embraces  every  Idod  of  liquor,  at  least  every  kind  in  a  drink- 
able state,  which  is  made  from  grapes.  Its  predonunant  sense  is 
that  of  dreng  trine.  If,  however,  a  liquor  had  been  made  from 
grapes  but  a  short  time;  if  it  had  been  made  from  dried  grapes; 
in  a  word,  if  it  were  in  this  state  or  that,  of  this  quality  or  that,  in 
case  it  bad  any  intoxicating  quality,  it  might  be  calJed  by  the 
generic  appellation  of  ftifhi.  In  fact,  even  mead,  or  any  other 
intoxicating  liquor,  might  be  called  luffv.  The  verbwhicfa  Paul 
employs,  and  which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  remark,  merely 
shows  that  the  persons  concerned  drank  freely  of  fii»v.  Go  the 
strength  of  Ibis,  and  on  the  state  or  condition  of  respective 
individuals,  depended  of  course  the  greater  or  less  degreeof  excite- 
ment that  was  consequent. 

Slitl,  the  impression  from  the  whole  account  of  PauLis,  (hat  the 
Corinthians  rendered  themselves  unfit  to  approach  (be  table  of  the 
Lord  by  their  indulgence  in  iti&vi  and  the  cooclusion  from  all 
this  must  of  course  be,  that  it  was  more  or  less  an  intoxicatii^ 
liquor. 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  indeed,  that  (he  same  kind  of  wine 
which  was  dnink  at  the  Agapfe  or  fore-meal,  was  also  drunk 
at  the  proper  Lord's  Supper.  Yet  I  tbink  no  one  can  well  doubt 
this.  Had  there  been  any  distinction  made  \sy  the  Corintbiana  in 
this  re^Kct  between  the  two  suppen,  one  can  bardty  see  how  some 
kind  of  reference  to  it  could  be  avoided.  Certainly,  if  any  Ihing 
important  depended  on  a  pirticular  swt  of  wine  at  the  communioB 
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proper,  some  precept  must  have  been  given  ia  scwie  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  if  not  in  the  pasaage  before  us.  But  as  there  is 
none,  so  it  would  seem  that  nothing  important  was  regarded  as 
being  dependent  on  the  sort  of  wine  employed.  Id  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  churches  seem  to  be  left  to  such  liberty  as  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary  or  desirable. 

Still  the  question  is  not  without  tiome  interest :  What  sort  of  wme 
loot  probably  med  by  Jesus,  wfim  he  instiivted  the  Lad  Supper  ? 

It  is  not  my  main  object,  at  present,  to  discuss  this  question.  I 
will  therefore  only  make  a  few  suggestions  here,  of  results  to  which 
my  otami nation  of  this  matter  has  brought  me. 

Tbe  well  known  custom  of  the  Jews,  from  the  first  institution  of 
the  Passover,  of  excluding  every  kind  of  leaven  or  fermented  bread 
from  their  dwellings,  when  the  season  for  this  festival  arrived, 
needs  nothing  more,  in  this  place,  than  a  bare  mention.  It  was 
strictly  a  matter  of  divine  command  to  do  this.  But  when  the  days 
of  "  tithing  nunt,  anise,  and  cummin,"  came,  an  over  scrupulous 
attention  to  this  command,  like  that  to  all  others  which  had  regard 
to  exteinal  rites,  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  Not  only  leavened 
bread  (^^n),  L  e.  bread  Jermmted,  but  other  things  which  had  un- 
dei^ne  fermentation,  were,  as  we  know,  excluded  from  the  pass- 
over-meal.  Perhaps,  however,  the  usage  which  was  carried  so  far 
by  tbe  Jews,  arnse  mainly  from  strict  regard  to  tbe  supposed  real 
meanbg  of  tbe  command  in  £x.  12,  16.  13,  3.  7.  al.  which  is 
not  expressed  by  declaring  that  the  Hebrews  should  not  eat  fer- 
mtvted  bread  {yon  onb),  but  by  declaring  that  they  should  not  eat 
^sn  i.  e.  any  thing  fermaUed.  Now  as  the  word  eatisig  is,  in 
cases  without  number,  employed  to  include  a  partaking  of  al! 
refreshments  at  a  meal,  that  is,  of  the  drinks,  as  well  as  the  food,  the 
Rabbins,  it  would  seem,  interpreted  the  command  just  cited  as 
extending  to  the  wine,  as  well  as  the  bread,  of  tbe  passover.  Wine 
is  not  only  capable  of  fermentation,  but  in  fact  is  not  properly  usn«, 
in  tbe  ususl  and  strict  sense  of  the  word,  until  it  has  been  ferment- 
ed. The  Rabbins,  therefore,  in  order  to  exclude  every  kind  of  its- 
mentation  from  tbe  passover,  taught  the  Jews  to  make  a  wine  from 
raisins,  or  dried  grapes,  expressly  for  that  occasion ;  and  this  was  to 
be  drunk  before  it  had  time  to  ferment. 

Superstition,  some  may  call  this;  and  perhaps  it  is.    I  am  di«- 
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posed  to  believe  that  tite  original  pc«oept  of  Mosct  had  reienoem 
only  to  the  bread  of  the  paasoTa",  and  not  to  any  diink  that  might 
be  Qsed.  In  fact,  Dot  one  word  is  said  aboat  toy  drmk  on  that  oocb- 
noD,  when  it  was  first  instituted.  We  know  not  wbetber  wine  «u 
dnmk  at  al) ;  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  ragbt  be,  it 
least  by  many  families.     But  tbne  is  do  prescriptioD  respecting  it 

When  the  Jewish  custom  began  of  excluding  fermented  wine 
from  the  passover-feast,  is  not  known.  That  the  custom  is  vcjy 
audent ;  that  it  is  even  now  almost  uoirersal ;  and  that  it  has 
been  so  for  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runoeth  not  to  the 
contrary,  I  take  to  be  facts  that  cannot  be  fairly  controverted.  I 
am  aware  that  Professor  Maclean,  in  his  aharp-ogfated  criticism  on 
some  productions  of  our  English  brethren  respecting  temperance 
has  avowed  different  convictions  on  this  subject,  and  vouched  for 
ibe  contrary  of  these  propositions.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that 
he  hfls,  on  this  point,  been  misled  by  partial  testimonies,  and  (hat 
only  loose  and  half-Jeviih  synagt^es  or  societies  of  Jews,  are 
accustomed  to  vee  fermented  wine .  at  the  pasmver.  I  take  this 
to  have  been  as  rare  among  strict  and  conscientious  Jews,  for  time 
past  indefinite  and  unknown,  as  the  use  of  water  only  at  the  sacra- 
mental table  among  churches.  I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  dis- 
parage his  criticisms ;  which  are  evidently  the  fruit  of  much  labour 
aitd  great  acuteness.  I  say  it  merely  to  correct  what  I  must 
believe  to  be  a  mistake,  in  this  part  of  his  critical  essay.  For  the  rest, 
he  has  shown  that  not  a  few  errors  in  both  classical  and  sacred 
exegesis,  bare  been  committed  by  the  English  writers  in  questioD> 
I^y  that  so  good  a  cause  bad  not  been  more  guardedly  and  skilfully 
and  philologically  defended,  than  it  has  been  by  those  writers! 

I  cannot  doubt  that  yzn ,  in  its  widest  sense,  was  excluded  from 
the  Jewish  passover,  when  tbe' Lord's  Supper  was  firat  instituted  ;  for 
I  am  not  able  to  find  evidence  to  make  me  doubt,  that  tbe  custoon 
among  the  Jews  of  excluding  fermented  wine,  as  well  as  bread, 
is  older  than  tbe  Christian  era.  I  amnwerethatthe  Rabbins Ibem- 
selves  have  had  dispute  at  times  in  respect  to  (bis  point.  But  as  the 
case  stands  before  my  mind,  it  seems  qnite  certain  that  Jewish 
Oft}todoxy  demands  exclusion  of  fermented  wine. 

What  then  is  tbe  natural  deduction  from  this  1  It  must  be,  that 
at  the  institution  of  tite  lord's  Supper  netdjf  made  wine  was  em- 
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ployed.  We  csnnot  well  suppeae,  tbat  Chriflt  bimself  would  htve 
denned  iba  important  £at  when  he  bade  hia  diaciples  pre- 
pare for  the  feaat  of  the  paasover,  be  g»Te  them  so  q>ecial  direc- 
tions. Of  coorae  tiiejr  woidd  make  the  unal  and  common  pr^a- 
rations.  It  fijllotn  then,  nnlesa  I  am  wholly  in  error  with  regard 
to  die  Jewish  wage,  that  rwio  wine  was  aaed  at  the  original  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  is  no  probability  that  tno  di^- 
tttt  kinih  of  wine  were  prorided  for  the  occasicm ;  for  the  disn- 
ples,  who  bad  made  the  requiate  preparation,  knew  nothing  as  yet 
of  the  Lord's  Snpper. 

There  is  a  pMsagc  in  Matt  26,  39  and  Mark  14,  25,  which 
•eema  to  me  to  allude  to  the  kind  of  wine  employed  on  this  occa- 
•ioH ;  which  passage,  because  this  has  bem  overlooked,  has  long 
been  a  crux  Mcrprehcm.  Afier  distributing  the  cup,  the  Savioor 
says  to  his  disciples^  that  be  shall  "  no  more  drink  with  them  of 
the  Jnit  oft/u  vine,  «ntil  be  shall  drink  it  KaiM»',mw,  with  them 
in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father."  Whether  it  means  to  drink  »«« 
wine  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  is  fte  question  before  us.  Let  us  bear 
Kuinoel :  "  Many  interpreters  explain  it  by  otnom  prastaniiitt, 
KK^mliut,"  i.  e.  wine  of  the  better  sort  But,  as  he  well  adds: 
<*  ^^  probari  potent,"  tUs  cannot  well  be  proved.  Indeed  there 
is  no  foundatioB  at  all  for  such  an  exegesia.  But  bow  shall  we 
expound,  if  not  in  this  way  t  "  I  am  more  pleased,"  says  he,  "  with 
Tbcof^ylact's  expoatioo,  nmtv  r^ivfj  i-  e.  in  another  way,  under 
diffinrent  arcomstances ;  so  that  MnrvM  is  put  for  xaiii  nmrot,  and 
xoMVf  means  the  satae  as  fn^,  i.  e.  different."  Sic  I  Bid  the 
difficulty  here  is,  tbat  nutrw  does  not  stand  adverbialiy,  and  so  can- 
not stand  for  xora  xmvo'i ;  but,  in  Matt  26,  29,  it  agrees  with 
a^o  which  refers  to  jirt^iia  ifoiAov ;  that  is,  new  refers  to  the 
Jrvit  of  the  vine,  and  to  nothing  else.  The  question  then  remalna 
in  etaiu  qua :  What  is  n«w  wine  m  the  kingdom  of  God  1 

De  Wetle  solves  the  difficulty,  by  saying  that  '  it  is  called  netp 
here  in  reference  to  the  future  renovation  of  all  things  at  Christ's 
coming.  It  refera  to  an  ideal  celebration  of  the  Suffer  in  a  glori- 
fied  state.'  This  is  hitting  the  point  with  more  dexterity ;  but  still, 
even  this  does  not  quite  satisly  the  curious  inquirer.  Why  is  the 
ume  to  be  new,  on  the  future  occasion  suggested,  any  more  than 
the  bread,  and  ill  tbmgs  else  which  bek>nged  to  the  apparatus  for 
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tbe  occasion  t  There  seems,  theo,  to  be  no  speciBl  point  id  tliv 
exegesis  t  Such  an  explanation  leaves,  after  all,  the  maia  and 
distinctire  difficulty  still  untouched. 

What  now  if  the  wine  was  made  neio,  on  occasion  of  tiie  pus- 
over,  and  the  epithet  new  refers  to  this  ?  ll  is  no  abjection  to  this 
view,  that  the  Saviour  has  said,  in  Luke  5,  39,  that  '  the  old  wioe 
is  better  thao  the  new ;'  for  this  has  reference  men^j  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  taste.  It  was  no  object,  at  the  passover-meal,  to 
gratify  the  taste.  Unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  were  the 
appropriate  viands,  on  that  occasion.  The  sort  of  wine,  Iherefor^ 
which  would  least  gratify  the  taste,  would  seem  to  be  much 
better  in  keeping  with  these.  Why  may  we  not  understand  Jesus 
then,  as  saying,  that  he  should  no  more  celebrate  a  passover  or 
supper  with  hts  disciples,  until  he  should  sit  down  with  them  at  the 
feast  which  divine  love  will  prepare,  in  his  Father's  bouse  whi(^ 
has  many  mansions  1  There  he  is,  according  to  other  passages  of 
Scripture  (Rev.  3,  20),  to  gup  with  his  followers.  It  is  not  the 
excellence  of  the  viands  to  whieb  we  ought  to  suppose  a  reference 
here  to  be  made.  On  another  occa^on,  that  might  be  very  appKH 
priate.  But  here  sotnething  in  the  heavenly  world  is  refeired  to, 
which  bears  an  anal<^  to  the  passover  and  the  supper  on  earth. 
And  what  did  these  celebrate  ?  The  first  celebrated  the  deliver- 
ance of  God's  people  from  the  destroying  angel  who  smote  the 
Egyptians,  and  their  deliverance  too  from  the  yoke  of  bondage } 
the  second  the  deliverance  from  eteinal  death  atid  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin,  through  the  death  of  Christ  How  natural  now  to 
refer  to  the  renewal  of  such  a  celebration  in  the  world  of  gloiy ! 
To  speak  of  the  wine  exhibited  at  that  feast  as  new,  was  as  much 
Bccurding  to  the  usages  and  views  of  the  time  when  this  was  utter- 
ed, as  to  characterize  the  nature  and  ol^ect  of  the  least  to  be 
renewed  in  the  world  of  light  and  love.  The  circumstance  that 
the  wine  was  more  or  less  grateful  to  the  taste,  is  here  lelt  out  of 
tbe  question.  It  is  a  renewal  of  the  glorious  jubilee  of  freedom — 
of  eternal  deliverance,  which  constitutes  tbe  mma  point  in  the  dis- 
course. And  the  simple  fact  of  saying  that  the  wine  was  to  be 
new,  at  once  pointed  out  to  the  disciples  the  nature  and  olyect  of 
tbe  future  feast. 

All  literal  eating  or  drinking  I  understand,  of  coune,  is  to  be 
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excluded  hj  the  nature  of  tbe  case.  But  the  dictioo  assumes  its 
particular  hue,  because  it  is  borrowed  from  literal  usages.  The 
whole  becomes,  when  thus  understood  and  interpreted,  fraught  with 
^nificant  and  beautifn]  sentiment  Constnied  in  tbe  usual  way,  it 
aitber  violates  the  common  principles  of  philol*^,  or  eke  has  but 
an  imperfect  and  one-sided  meaning,  which  is  incapable  of  any 
satisfactory  explanation.' 

So  much  for  the  new  viine,  most  probably  drunk  at  the  first 
Lord's  Supper.  It  it  Migatory  on  Chrvtiana  to  employ  it 
notoT 

I  think  not  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  use  of  it  at  first  was 
merely  accidental,  that  is,  merely  because  on  that  occasion  no  other 
was  at  hand.  Any  other  would  have  been  equally  Mgnificaot,  and 
is  so  now.  Enough,  that  an  element  which  may  fairly  and  appro- 
priately symbolize  the  blood  of  Chritt,  is  used.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  celebration  by  this  element.  Where  the  essence  is  well 
fvorided  for  and  fairly  exhibited,  the  Lord's  Suppn  is  duly 
celebrated,  so  far  as  its  material  symbols  are  conceroed.  The 
wdinance  of  the  supper  tsdesigned  to  show,  that  what  the  bread  and 
wine  are  to  the  body  for  refection  and  the  imparling  of  strength, 
the  like  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  sckiI  for  its  spiritual 
nourishment  and  growth.  This  is  the  sum.  It  is  a  great  truth 
which  is  to  instruct,  to  edify,  to  exhort,  to  rebuke,  to  comfort.  It  is 
(his,  applied  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and  blessed  by  him,  which  makes 
tlie  sacrament  profitable,  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  tbe  worthy 
partakers. 

If  any  one  is  still  scrupulous  about  the  kind  of  wine,  and  thinks 
that  we  must  copy  exactly  the  original  model,  because  the  Saviour 
has  said,  "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me;"  then  why  does  he  not 
Kason  in  the  same  way  with  respect  to  the  bread  1  It  is  clear 
tiiat  mkavened  bread  only  was  used  in  the  first  celebration.  No 
other  could  be  had.     And  why  does  he  not  extend  this  to  the  kind 

'  Perhaps,  aRer  all,  the  curioui  tbe  text,  nnd  cannot  he  undemtood 

inquirer   miaiht  aak,    Whether  the  in  Bome  such  way  as  that  whir.h  De 

Tature  tuuwtnr  hereBpokcnoi]  may  Wette  ahaveBDgseiis(p.509),  how 

not  rather  imply  diitinction  anil  an-  are  ive  then  to  understand  the  nev 

tithesiH  In  respect  to  that  which  nas  tnngaS'Rtv.  14,3  ?  or  the  neu  name 

thenpresenlT    Or,  he  might  aek,  If  orRev.2,  171  See  above  on  p.  475. 

dM  ^ilbet  a«w  ia  lo  be  urged  aa  in  — Bd. 
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of  room  in  which  the  Supper  is  to  be  celebrated,  viz.  in  bb  upper 
loft?  Why  not  to  the  form  of  the  table  or  triclinium;  to  the 
pontioD,  lying  doira  on  the  left  am;  to  the  dress  of  the  guests;  to 
the  kiod  of  funiiture ;  to  the  season  of  the  oektbratim,  at  eremng  1 
The  scrupolona  man,  who  p«plexes  himself  so  much  about  the 
wi&e,  holds  lumself  quite  free  and  easy  in  regard  to  all  these  things; 
and  yet  they  belong  as  much  to  the  T%u  do,  as  the  wine  which  is 
to  be  employed  on  the  occasion. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  Neither  Jesos  niH-  his  apoatlet 
have  once  made  mention  of  nhit~;  viine,  still  less  of  any  particular 
ehos,  in  any  prescriptions  concerning  tins  ordinance,  b  is  ihtyhtU 
t>f  the  vine  and  the  cup,  of  which  they  have  spolieii.  They  have 
iho'efore  left  the  churches  at  liberty  to  choose  the  '  fhut  of  the 
vine '  in  what  way  they  judge  best  There  is  only  this  implication 
throughout,  T^  that  the  tign^amcy  of  the  symbol  should  not  be 
sacrificed  nor  obscured,  and  that  all  should  be  done  decently  and  ia 
order.  More  than  this  cannot  be  shown.  It  is  out  of  questioa 
about  establtshiog  any  certainty,  that  Jesus  and  his  diad[riea  mails 
use  of  wine  that  had  been  fermented.  The  probability,  at  least,  is 
strongly  agwnst  thi&  And  on  the  odier  hand,  it  is  equally  out  of 
queiition  about  enforcing  .a  strict  asd  literal  use  of  new  wine  «tt 
this  occasion ;  because  the  use  of  it,  if  it  was  employed  at  the  &Bt 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  evidently  the  mere  result  ot 
their  preaent  circumstances,  and  not  oi  any  choice  on  the  grouni 
that  one  particular  species  of  wine  was  deemed  specially  im- 
portiint. 

One  other  question,  moreover,  intimately  connected  with  this 
subject,  here  presents  itself.  In  case  the  Saviour  and  lus  diadples 
did  employ  the  common  fermented  wine  of  Palestine,  did  the;/ drink 
it  pure,  or  diltiied  with  wder? 

As  to  any  dedmon  of  this  from  the  New  Testament,  hy  any  ex- 
press prescription,  or  any  certain  implication,  from  what  is  said,  it 
is  in  Tsin  to  look  for  it  Nothing  is  said  respecting  it  Inference 
from  circumstances  is  all  which  is  left  us  as  a  ground  of  ai^nment. 
What  then  is  the  probability,  as  gathered  In  this  way  ? 

It  will  be  conceded  by  all  reasonable  interpreters,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  ufuo/ method  of  drinking  wine  among  the  Jews  was  prac- 
tised.    And  what  was  tiiis  1     Among  sober  men  in  Roman  and 
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Grecian  coantriea,  ve  Intow  from  abntidant  1681100117,  '^  Atlie- 
nteua  hns  shown  us  in  his  Deipnosophist,  that  wine  was  always  dniak 
by  mingling  it  wiih  water.  Among  fbe  Hebrews  we  cannot  wdl 
sappose  less  of  prudent  caution  to  exist ;  certainly  sot  among  men 
of  piety  and  virtue.  Accordingly,  wboi  eternal  'Wisdom  prepares 
her  feast,  *<  she  mingUt  her  wine"  (Prov.  9,  2),  that  is,  sbe  dilutes 
it  with  water,  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  drink.  "  Wine  and  milk," 
the  tbinity  are  invited  to  come  and  take,  Is.  60,  1.  There  is  a 
mingling  of  wine  with  intoxicating  drugs,  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
Scripture,  which  is  the  opposite  of  this ;  and  such  a  mingling  is 
designed  to  make  it  stronger.  But  there  is  no  room  to  suppose 
any  thing  of  this  nature  here.  The  customs  of  the  day  make  it 
nearly  certain,  that  if  wine  was  drunk  at  the  passover,  which  was 
fermented  and  therefore- intoxicating,  it  must  have  beendmnk  with 
water.  We  cannot  indeed  absolutely  prove  that  this  was  done, 
when  the  Supper  was  instituted  ;  but  the  facts  stated  above  render 
it  altogether  probable. 

There  is  another  way,  however,  in  which  light  may  be  cast  on 
this  part  of  onr  subject.  This  is  by  reference  to  the  usages  of  the 
early  churches,  during  the  fint  four  or  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era-  What  then  were  these  usages  T  How  did  those  churches 
suppose  the  onfinance  was  to  be  celebrated,  so  far  as  it  concons 
the  state  in  which  the  wine  was  to  be  received  t 

Happily  oar  answer  to  this  question  is  plain  and  certain.  So  for 
back  as  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (fl.  A.  D.  140),  the  testimony 
begins  respecting  this  subject,  and  (here  is  a  continued  series  of  it 
which  puts  the  matter  past  all  reasonable  doubt. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  ehnrch  thought  little  or  nothing 
of  the  question,  as  to  what  particular  sort  of  wine  was  drunk  at  the 
original  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  the  current  and 
general  belief,  that  red  wine,  such  as  Palestine  more  usoally  affords, 
was  exhibited ;  but  the  colour  was  generally  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
little  or  no  consequence,  and  therefore  placed  among  the  i^td<fi>qtu^ 
Not  50,  however,  in  regard  to  the  mingltng  of  the  wine  with  water. 
The  fact  that  this  custom  was  universal,  shows,  it  most  be  conced- 
ed, that  the  churches  in  general  regarded  it  as  probable,  that  the 

'  See  Auguali,  Draknflrd.  VIII.  p.  290  aq. 
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Sariour  had  employed  fermeated  wine.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  object  of  mingling  wine  with  water  was  twofold :  first,  and 
more  specially,  to  BToid  all  approach  to  btoxicadon ;  secondly,  to 
render  it  as  a  table-driak  more  palatable  to  the  taste,  and  more 
adapted  to  quench  thirst  la  geoeral  the  Qeotile  churches  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  known  the  peculiar  scruples  of  the  Jews  about 
the  wine  at  their  passover,  much  less  the  grounds  of  them.  The 
custom  of  drinlcing  common  wine  at  the  sacramental  ordinance, 
(which  was  certainly  a  very  early  one,  for  it  must  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  church  at  Corinth,  as  appears  from  the  passage  of 
Scripture  under  examination,)  was  adopted  independeDtly  of  Jew- 
ish scruples.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  churches  ^ouM 
shun  the  use  of  y^n ,  certainly  no  such  reason  as  influenced  a 
Jew.  Whatever  then  was  the  wine  drunk  by  Christ  ami  his  dis- 
ciples, it  would  not,  since  no  precept  is  given  in  respect  to  the  kmdf 
be  regarded  as  a  model  which  must  be  obligatory.  It  was  not  so. 
The  fact  that  the  early  churches  made  use  of  common  wine  stands 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  Thence  the  custom  that  we  now 
inquire  after,  viz.  that  of  nungling  their  wine  with  water  at  the 
sacramental  table. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  are  full  of  references  to  this  usage. 
The  Greeks  bad  two  names  for  the  wine  wbeu  duly  prepared  for 
the  Lord's  Supper :  viz.  tcffofia,  mixlure,  (from  the  verb  xt^wrv/u,) 
and  xpoiHc,  which  property  signifies  theaii  of  mingling,  but  wu 
also  employed  in  a  passive  sense  for  mixture.  In  exact  cones' 
pondence  with  this,  the  Latin  fathers  use  mtx^um  and  ttmperatvm, 
i.  e.  mixed,  tempered.  Wherever  we  find  these  appropriate  nameS} 
in  reference  to  the  liquid  element  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  there ' 
we  find  the  idea  definitely  conveyed,  that  the  wine  had  been 
mingled  with  water. 

Let  us  begin  our  testimony  with  Justin  Martyr,  who  speaks  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  designating  the  dements  of  it,  he  says : 
"  tov  ^a^na^mos  o^rov,  mu  olrov  kki  v&atos,  i.  e.  the  bread  blesaed, 
and  wine  and  water."'  Irenieus  speaks  of  the  temperamenban 
co/tor,  employed  in  the  eucbarist;'  and  again  he  says:  "  Quando 
mistus  cdix  at  fractus  panis,  p«x:ipit  verbum  Dei,  fit  Eucharistia 
sanguinis  et  corporis  Christi,"*  that  is,  "  when  themtn^ed  cup  and 
'  Id  Apolog.  n.  ■  Har.  IV.  67.  *  Ibid.  V.  11. 
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tbe  brokeD  bread  perceirea  the  word  of  God,  it  becomes  th«  Eo- 
chanst  of  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  in 
the  beginaing  of  the  third  century,  has  a  passage  too  long  to  tran- 
scribe, but  which  I  muat  translate:'  "You  know  we  are  adinonish- 
ed,  that  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  should  be  regarded  in  ofiering  the 
cup ;  nor  should  any  thing  be  done  by  us  different  from  that  which 
tbe  Lord  formerly  did  for  ns  j  so  that  the  cup,  which  is  offered  in 
ctHnmemomtion,  should  be  offered  mingled  with  wine.  For  when 
Christ  says,  lam  the  true  vine,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  water  but 
wine."  With  this  riewihe  goes  on  to  refute  some  who  employed 
only  water  in  the  cup.  In-  the  sequel  he  comes  1o  show,  that  water 
qrmbolizes  the  hapttsm  of  Christ,  and  wine  bis  blood.  Both  there- 
fore, as  he  avers,  must  be  united.  This  he  confirms  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  If  wine  only  is  offered,  the  blood  of  Christ  be^ns 
to  be  without  us.  If  water  only  is  offered,  the  people  begin  to  be 
without  Christ.  But  when  both  are  mingled  and  joined  together 
ia  one  enlire  amalgamation,  then  is  completed  tbe  spiritual  and 
heavenly  eacrament  Thus  the  aep  of  the  Lord  is  not  viater  alone, 
nor  wine  alone,  hut  both  commingled."  He  then  goes  on  to  show, 
that  in  like  manner  water  is  mingled  with  the  other  element,  viz. 
the  bread.  In  the  sequel,  be  speaks  of  neglecting  this  custom,  and 
says  that  the  neglect  may  be  venial,  where  it  proceeds  from  ignor- 
ance, and  then  adds :  "  Biit  for  us,  who  are  admonished  and  instruct- 
ed of  the  Lord,  that  we  should  offer  the  cup  mixed  with  wine,  in 
accordance  with  what  Christ  did,  we  cannot  be  pardoned,"  in  case 
we  neglect  to  do  this. 

Tbe  third  Council  of  Carthage  (A.  D.  363)  declare  themselves 
in  tbe  same  way :  "  Id  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chiist,  nothing  should  be  offered  more  than  what  the  Lord  himself 
has  taught|u8,  namely,  pants  et  vinum  aqute  miatym,  i.  e.  bread  and 
wine  mingled  with  water."* 

In  the  same  way  speak  Basil,  in  his  Liturgy ;  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Orat.  Catet^et  cap.  37 ;  Ambrose,  Lib.  V.  c.  1,  De  Sacra- 
mentis ;  Cbrysostom,  in  Liturgia ;  Augustine,  De  Doct  Christ. 
IV.  c  21 ;  Proclns,  de  Tradil.  Litnrg. ;  Theodoret,  Dial.  I.  So 
also  Beda,  Damascenus,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Paschasius,  Nicephorus 


■  O^-  p.  191  aq.  ■  Can.  34. 
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CaQistas,  Lombardus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  innumerable  others. 
Finally,  the  Council  of  Trent  bave  fixed  on  unng  the  x^a  or  mtz- 
ton,  as  the  universal  rule  for  celebratmg  the  Lord's  Supper. 

That  at  some  periods  there  were  those  who  called  in  question 
this  usage,  or  at  least  r^anted  it  as  amatterofindifTerence,  is  clear 
from  what  the  Council  (^Trulla(  A.  D.  692)  deemed  it  necessary  to 
decide,  when  they  denounce  EncratSes,  tiz.  those  who  use  nothing 
but  water,  and  also  the  Armenians  who  ased  pore  wine.  Tbeo- 
phylact,  NicephoruB,  and  many  others,  have  spoken  in  the  same 
way. 

But  although  now  and  then  a  solitary  voice  was  raised  in  ftvour 
of  wine  only,  or  water  only,  yet  the  opinion  that  the  mixture  of 
both  was  the  proper  element,  seems  to  have  been  held  with  more 
general  and  longer  continued  unanimity,  than  almost  aoy  other 
matter  of  antiquity  which  pertained  to  rites  or  forms.  One  aright 
almost  literally  say  of  it :  Qnoo  unuh,  qudh  semper,  qctod  ubkktb. 

The  facts  of  later  us^e,  then,  are  clear ;  I  mean,  simply,  later 
than  the  apostolic  age ;  for  our  testimony  reaches  to  the  v«y  con- 
fines of  this.  Wiat  remains,  then,  to  be  said  or  thought,  in  r^aUoa 
to  diis  part  of  our  subject? 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  very  obvious ;  and  this  is,  that  those  per- 
sons whom  we  often  find  manifesting  great  zeal  about  the  use  of 
pure  wine,  at  the  sacrament,  and  expressing  what  they  deem  to  be  a 
holy  horror  and  indignation  at  the  thought  of  Umptring  the  wid^ 
can  have  informed  themselves  but  very  little  abmit  the  usages  of 
the  churches  in  primitive  days.  Indeed  this  matter  is  so  very  plain, 
that  one  is  astonished  to  see  peraoM,  of  a  gravecast  and  sedate 
character,  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  igncn^nce 
so  profojnd  as  their  zeal  im^^ies,  in  a  matter  that  lies  so  upon  the 
Tery  surface  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  Their  motives  I  do 
not  attempt  to  impeach.  But  their  zeal  might  siKely  be  directed  in 
a  more  intelligent  and  oilightened  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to  enforce  the  renewal  of  the 
practice  in  question,  by  urging  ehUgatUM,  seem  to  be  equally  un- 
founded. Even  the  Council  of  Trent  ducd  not  to  vouch  for  it,  that 
the  Scriptures  have  eajointd  any  such  thmg.  They  merely  place  it 
on  this  ground :  '  The  tradition  of  the  churches  demands  it'  As 
to  the  fact  of  traditios,  they  are  unquestionably  in  the  right ;  but 
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IS  to  the  obligation,  Protestant  churches  believe,  or  ought  to  be> 
lieve,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sufficient  and  OAly  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

Enough  of  this  topic.  What  is  not  matter  of  command  in  the 
Bible,  certainly  of  express  advice,  is  matter  of  discretion  with  the 
church.     She  is  free  to  do  as  circumstances  maj  demand. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  matters  as  these  may  soon  cease  to 
agitate  onr  churches.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  too  much  light 
abroad  among  ua  to  render  it  tolemble,  that  churches  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Go^l  should  be  disputiog  aboat  matters  such  as  these. 
When  men  shall  have  done  with  making  comtnands  by  their  own 
Buthori^  for  the  churches,  these  disputes  will  of  course  be  termi- 
nated- And  why  should  not  every  church  be  left  to  follow  its  own 
judgment  as  to  expediency  in  sudi  things  1  If  the  significancy  of 
the  symbol  is  preserved,  then  the  ordinance  is  safe  and  sound. 
The  aocjent  fatheis  said,  that  because  blood  and  water  issued  from 
the  wounded  side  of  Christ,  therefore  wine  (the  representative  of 
blood)  and  water  ought  to  be  used  at  the  sacramental  tablet 
We  may  pay  reverence  to  the  feeling  which  prompted  this  senti- 
ment ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  assent  to  its  logic  Above  all,  w« 
are  not  boond  to  cleave  to  brandied  wines,  and  these  undiluted,  aa 
the  only  iit  representative  or  symbol  of  a  Saviour's  dying  blood. 
Yet  so  little  is  needed  even  of  these,  for  the  due  celebration  of  the 
sacrament,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  little  leas  than  a  kind  of  supe> 
itition  to  declaim  vebemently  against  tbem.  If  particular  commu- 
nicBnts  are  injured  by  them,  or  old  and  st&ful  appetites  ar* 
revived  in  strength  by  the  mere  taste  of  them,  then,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  edifying,  and  charitable,  and  generous,  let  persons  who 
■ufier  in  this  w^  have  the  ancient  mixed  ciip  mixed  to  such  a  d^ 
gree  as  shall  guard  against  the  danger!  It  most  be  something 
vorse  than  even  super^ition,  which  would  seriously  object  to  this. 

The  substance  of  the  ordinance,  as  to  its  externals,  is  sIgniGcaut 
symbolizattM  of  the  bolcen  body  and  blood  that  was  shed  of  Christ 
Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  action  of  brtaJcing  the  bread 
is  one  of  the  sigoificanciea ;  and  this  will  exclude  wafers,  slreadj 
nade  to  hand.  The  pouring  ouiis  a  part  of  the  symbolic  signi- 
ficancy of  the  blood  poured  out ;  and  so  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
NHHt  be  in  the  liquid  shape,  in  order  that  it  may  be  poured  out    I 
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do  DOt  Bay  that  ntber  of  these  is  so  neceBsary  as  to  render  null  Ihe 
ordinance,  when  it  is  neglected.  I  only  say,  that  the  appropriate 
significancy  of  the  ordinance  cannot  be  fully  attained  without  these 
circumstances.  1  would  not  insist  on  any  one  kind  of  bread  ;  nor 
on  any  one  kind  of  wine ;  and  where  neither  could  be  attained,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  use  any  other  fflmilar  elements  which  go  to 
support  animal  life  and  health.  But  when  the  elements  are  attain- 
able, that  compare  welt  with  those  originally  employed,  I  would 
always  prefer  them. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  Ihe  considerati<Hi  of  some  other  parts  of 
the  passage  of  Scripture  before  us. 

This  is  my  body  which  is  broken  fir  you  .  .  .  JTus  a^  is  the 
Jfew  TestajMtit  in  my  blood. 

With  the  interminable  controvernes  about  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  and  the  like  ones  in  the  Gospels,  every  reader  is  somewhat 
acquainted.  The  history  of  them  is  no  part  of  my  present  object. 
The  simple  and  neceasaiy  meaning  of  the  words,  as  decided  by  the 
laws  of  exegens,  ia  what  I  aim  at. 

My  first  remark  is,  that  of  no  two  substances,  or  real  concrete 
existences,  differing  of  course  in  their  attrihules  and  accidents  frofn 
each  other,  can  it  possibly  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  one  it  tkt 
other.  When  I  say,  God  it  a  rock,  I  cannot  say  he  is  one  in  a 
literal  sense,  unless  indeed  1  am  a  stupid  heathen  and  beliere  a  rock 
in  verity  to  be  essentially  divine.  Of  coarse,  in  the  latter  case,  I  do 
not  believe  that  God  is  a  SpirH.  But  so  long  as  I  do  believe  that  be 
ia  a  Spirit,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  as  a  rational  man,  to  say  that  God 
is  a  rock,  and  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  he  is  one  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  that  is,  that  he  is  an  immovable  and  safe  bulwark  and 
defence,  or  rather  an  adequate  protector  and  defender.  I  may  well 
and  truly  say,  *  John  is  king,  is  a  nobleman,  is  a  husbandman,  is  a 
mechanic,  is  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  pastor,'  and  the  like ;  because 
all  these  are  mere  ^ees  which  he  holds,  or  quofj/icafionf' which  he 
possesses.  But  I  cannot  say  that  John  is  James,  unless  indeed  I 
mean  that  he  has  merely  two  names  instead  of  one.  And  so  in 
every  possible  case.  One  substance  or  peraon  cannot  be  another 
substance  or  person,  for  the  plain  and  simple  reason,  that  ttn 
substances  or  persons  are  not  one  person  or  substance.  In  all 
this  I  assume  merely  tiiat  it  is  imposnble  for  a  thmg  to  be  and  not 
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to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  h 
eren  incapable  of  any  demonstration.  It  neeilsbut  to  be  stated,  in 
order  to  be  recognised  and  believed  in  the  fullest  possible  manner, 
even  without  the  consent  of  the  will,  if  such  a  case  were  possible. 

But  if  the  sacrameDta]  bread  is  the  actual  body  of  Christ,  then 
is  it  two  different  substances  at  one  and  the  same  time — a  thing 
absolutely  impossible.  Even  the  Romanists  see  and  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  absurdity  of  this ;  fof  they  arer,  that  afler  the  consecra- 
tion it  changes  U$  natun,  and  becomes  what  it  was  not  before, 
namely,  the  body  of  Christ  But  what  is  the  evidence  of  this  t 
All  our  senses  decide  against  it,  and  how  can  they  deceive  us  in 
such  a  matter  1  They  may  deceive  us  in  some  things,  for  a  little 
while,  and  repeated  trial  may  be  necessary  for  full  confirmation. 
Bnt  here  the  conclusion  remains  the  same,  after  trials  repeated  ever 
■o  ol\en.  We  cannot  force  any  of  our  senses  to  recognise  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament;  and  how 
can  we  bring  ourselves,  then,  to  discredit  what  they  do  testify  ? 

Ilie  Lutheran  idea  of  con'substantiation,  that  is,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  on,  in,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine,  does 
not  much  help  the  matter.  Do  our  senses  recognise  the  presence  of 
body  and  blood  ?  They  do  not  What  is  the  evidence,  then,  that 
■uch  is  the  fact!  It  is,  say  its  advocates,  the  assurance  of  Christ, 
that  his  body  and  blood  are  <m,  in,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine. 
But  where  has  Christ  so  said  1  I  can  find  no  passage  like  this  in  all 
ttie  Scriptures.  The  Romanists  are,  in  fact,  nearer  to  his  vwrdr 
here  than  the  strenuous  Ijutherans.  Tftii  is  my  body  ;  tkii  is  my 
blood;  such,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  the  words  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels.  If  a  literal  interpretation  now  must  be  given,  the 
Romanists  come  the  nearest  to  it.  But  how  can  they  make  this 
out  1  If  the  elements  be  veritably  a  human  body  and  human 
blood,  the  breaking  with  the  hands  and  the  pouring  out  from  the 
cup  are  nnther  of  them  possibilities.  For  a  body  to  be  broken  and 
blood  to  be  poured  out,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
instruments  of  violence  and  of  death  should  be  employed.  Tbe 
iact  of  the  breaking  and  the  pouring  out  shows  of  itself,  that  the 
elements  are  in  reality  bread  and  wine  still,  even  after  the  consecra< 
tion.  And  to  show  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  on,  tn,  and 
under  tbe  elements,  one  must  give  a  sense  to  the  words  which  ia 
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neither  literal  nor  figurative.  But  what  meaning  is  that  'which 
belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes  1 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  When  Christ  and  his  apostles  first 
celebrated  the  ordinsnoe,  be  was  not  yet  crucified.  His  body 
therefore  was  not  yet  broken,  nor  his  blood  poured  out.  But  it  is 
the  broken  body  of  Christ,  and  bis  blood  pourid  out,  which  the 
bread  and  wine  are  said  to  be.  If  then  we  construe  this  lUerallyt 
we  make  out  a  direct  contradiction  to  facts.  We  make  a  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time ;  we  make  out  a  broken  body 
before  it  was  broken,  and  blood  poured  out  before  it  was  poured 
out  All  this,  now,  is  plainly  and  absolutely  impossible.  We  are 
forced,  then,  to  consider  the  bread  and  wine  as  symbols  merely, 
or  else  to  give  up  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  reason. 

Nor  is  even  this  all  We  may  well  ask,  and  we  are  bound  to 
■ak,  What  is  the  moral  use  or  fitness  of  a  literal  eating  of  human 
flesh  and  blood  ?  The  Jewish  legislator  had  the  greatest  horror  of 
human  sacrifices.  The  Bible  everywhere  exhibits  a  horror  of  it 
And  is  the  most  sacred  and  saoctifying  of  all  rites,  then,  to  consist, 
under  the  mild  and  godlike  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  of  eating 
real  human  fleeh  and  drinking  buman  blood  1  Is  this  ad  c^ 
caDDibalism,  (forgive  me,  for  what  else  can  I  name  it  1)  then,  the 
way  of  Dearest  approach  to  an  all-perfect  and  glorious  Redeoncf  1 
The  literal  act  of  eating  human  flesh  and  drinking  buman  blood — 
in  this  to  be  oui  highest  and  noblest  act  of  acceptable  devotion,  and 
to  sanctify  our  souls  1  It  is  inconceivable;  it  is  incredible ;  it  is 
quite  impossible,  unless  the  very  nature  of  Qod  and  man  and  all 
leligion  be  changed. 

Once  more ;  when  tbe  sacrament  is  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  at  one  end  the  same  time,  (as  it  may  be,)  or  in  Europe  and 
Asa,  how  is  Christ's  buman  body  and  blood  to  be  present,  and  to  be 
literally  eaten  and  drunk  at  tbe  same  time  7  What  kind  of 
din^sioas  must  this  body  have  1  And  how  can  a  human  body  be 
ubiquitous  1  Or,  if  the  glorified  body  of  tbe  Saviour  be  meant, 
why  should  this  be  resembled  to  some  Typhoeus  of  old  in  fable  and 
song  1  I  speak,  however,  only  of  bis  Aumon  body  and  blood ;  for 
these  are  tbe  very  things  which  are  aswrted  to  be  eaten  and 
drunk,  but  which,  however,  CMUot  be  eaten  and  drank  unless  th^ 
actually  eiist 
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Tbia  leads  us  to  another  coDsideratlon ;  which  is,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  as  merely  human,  as  proper  flesh  and  blood, 
no  longer  exist  anywhere.  The  apostle  has  told  us  in  so  many 
perfectly  plain  words,  that  "jlesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;"  and  we  know  from  the  same  authority,  that 
the  saints'  bodies,  after  their  resurrection,  are  to  be  "  made  like  to 
Christ's  glorious  body,"  Now  if  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,  then  Christ  ia  no  longer  flesh  and  blood. 
How  then  can  we  eat  and  drink  that  which  does  not  exist  any- 
where 'i  It  is  not  what  Christ  once  loas,  that  we  are  to  partake  of, 
according  to  the  views  in  question,  but  what  he  now  is.  It  is  the 
now  lining  bread,  not  that  which  lived  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  But  this  living  and  proper  flesh  and  blood  is  not — is  no- 
where to  be  found.  In  heaven  it  cannot  he,  if  Paul  is  in  the  right ; 
on  earth  it  has  not  been  for  these  eighteen  centuries.  How  then 
are  we  to  feed  on  what  does  not  exist  anywhere,  neither  in  heaven 
nor  on  earth  1 

I  may  be  told,  however,  that '  it  is  Christ's  glared  body  which 
we  are  to  feed  upon.'  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  A  glorified  body, 
which  A«  apostle  says,  in  1  Cor.  c  15,  is  a  spiriMud  body — how  is 
this  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  in  a  literal  sense  ?  What  possible 
meaning  or  reason  is  there  in  such  a  suggestion  1  A  spiritual 
substance  literally  eaten  and  drunk  !  The  only  thing  to  be  said, 
is  the  same  thing  which  a  more  reasonable  enthusiast  than  the 
Romanists  said  long  ago,  in  reference  to  another  matter :  Credo, 
quia  impossibile  est.  Even  this,  however,  will  not  save  the  case. 
It  i&really  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  downright  absurdity. 

Besides  all  that  has  been  suggested,  I  may  add,  that  the  form  of 
the  text  lying  at  present  before  us,  oSers  an  inexplicable  difficulty 
to  the  advocates  of  transubstantiation  or  of  consubstantiation.  What 
says  it^  Tkis  cup  is  the  J^ew  Testament  in  my  blood.  We^re 
told  that  faith  believes,  and  must  believe,  the  exact  words  of  Scrip- 
true  just  as  they  present  themselves  to  us  respecting  the  sacrament 
of  the  Supper ;  the  exact  words,  that  is,  taken  in  their  literal  sense. 
Let  us  put  to  the  test  this  principle  so  often  and  so  highly  lauded 
by  some.  How  stands  the  present  matter  1  This  cup — not  the 
wine,  but  the  eup — is  what?  Is  the  JVcw  Testament  in  my  blood. 
A  cup,  then,  is  a  JVeu>  Testament ;  yea,  a  New  Testament  in  the 
39 
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blood  of  Christ!  And  what  ineaoiog,  pray,  has  this  declara* 
tion,  when  literally  taken  ?  No  possible  meaning,  the  RooiaDists 
tbemsekes  and  all  the  mystics  being  judges.  But  is  not  Paul's 
authority  as  good  as  that  of  either  of  the  Evangelisls  ?  Are  his 
words  less  sacred,  less  istaogible,  than  theirs  1  If  not,  why  then 
most  Paul's  words  be  fropicallif  or  Jigundively  interpreted,  and 
thoseof  the  ETangelista  literally  construed  1  The  downright  and 
inexpressible  absurdity  of  Paul's  words,  if  we  literally  interpret 
Ihem,  deter  all  men  even  from  the  attempt  to  do  »a  But  in  the 
case  of  This  is  my  bodj/  and  this  is  my  bloodf  there  is  a  little  more 
room  for  myaticisiii  to  exert  itself,  and  a  little  less  of  glaring  and 
revolting  al»urdily.  Yet,  when  searched  to  the  bottoB:i,the  lit«al 
exposition  of  these  words  is  sot  a  whit  leas  absurd  than  the  like 
expoalicm  would  be  of  Paul's  words; 

I  must  appeal  to  what  has  alrea^  been  said  above,  for  iUostrtt- 
ing  and  confirming  this ;  and  go  on  to  make  a  few  more  sngges- 
lions  in  relation  to  the  proper  exegesis  that  ought  to  be  givei 
to  the  passage  under  consideration. 

It  is  an  idiom  which  pervades  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptares,  that  when  one  thing  is  compared  to  another,  or  oaa 
thing  symbolizes  or  represents  enolber,  by  far  the  more  usua) 
method  of  expressing  ibis,  is  to  say  that  one  thing  is  another. 
Now  and  then  we  have  the  assertion  in  plain  words,  that  one  thing 
IS  like  another ;  but  the  deelaralioo  that  it  tymbolizes  or  represents 
another,  ijt  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Here  the  universal  idiom  is : 
Ofie  thing  u  another ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  exbilnt  proofe  that  this  statement,  is  cor- 
rect, begiooii^  with  the  book  of  Genesis  and  ending  with  the 
Apocalypse.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  moderate  nnmber  of 
examples.  AVhen  Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's  dream,  he  says, 
"  The  seven  kine  are  seven  years ;  and  the  seven  good  ears  are 
seven  years — and  (he  seven  thin  and  ill-favoured  kine  are  seven 
years,  and  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind  shall  be 
•even  years  of  famine."  So  Isaiah,  in  his  paraUe  re^>ecling  the 
Tineyard :  "  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  Ae  bowe  of  Israel, 
and  the  ma>  of  Judah  lus  pleasant  plant,"  So  with  Daniel :  *  Tb* 
fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom— and  the  ten  horns  out  of 
this  kiogdom  are  ten  kings  (bat  shall  ftTiK>"  7,  S3.  34.     Again  i 
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**  The  ram  which  thou  sawest  having  two  horns  are  the  kings  of 
Media  and  P^a ;  the  rongfa  goat  is  the  kiog  of  Grecia ;  the 
great  horn  between  bis  eyes  is  the  &i8t  king,"  8,  20.  21.  So  in 
Zechariah ;  this  prophet  sees  seren  lamps,  and  two  olive-trees  sup- 
plying them  with  oil ;  and  he  inquiies  of  line  ai^el,  what  these  are ; 
the  angePs  answer  b :  "Tfaisistbe  wonl  of  theI.ordtoZeml)babel, 
and  fbe  two  olive^treea  are  the  two  inoioted  ones,  that  stand  by  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  Zech.  c.  4.  So  in  the  discoui^es  of  our 
Saviour :  '  The  seed  sown  by  the  way-aide,  is  he  that  heareth  the 
worf  and  e^ieedily  hath  it  taken  from  hioi  by  the  wicked  one ;  the 
seed  sown  in  aloay  places  is  he  that  hearetb  the  word,  and  speedily 
loseth  it  by  reason  of  ofience ;  the  seed  among  thorns,  is  be  that 
heareth  the  word,  and  io  whom  it  is  speedily  choked  by  riches ; 
good  seed  in  good  ground,  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  under- 
itandelb  it,  and  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.'  So  in  the  parable  of  the 
tares :  '  The  Mi  is  the  world ;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of 
the  Idogdotn ;  the  tai«s  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one ;  the 
enemy  that  aowed  them  is  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world ;  and  the  re^>ers  are  the  angels ;'  Matt  12,  13.  So  in  the 
Apocalypse:  "  The  aeren  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches; 
and  the  seven  caadleaticks  are  the  seven  churches  ;"  1,  20.  We 
find  the  like,  moreover,  in  a  multitude  of  other  cases. 

Nor  is  such  Iangu^;e  at  alt  confined  to  prophecy  and  parable. 
To  bring  the  matter  as  near  home  as  possible,  let  us  see  what  ia 
said  of  Christ  himself.  '  He  is  the  true  light ;  he  is  the  true  vine; 
he  is  the  way ;  he  is  the  truth  ;  he  is  the  life ;  he  is  tiie  resurrec- 
tion ;  he  ia  the  good  shepherd ;  he  is  the  door ;'  and  so  of  a 
nnltitade  of  otber  declaratiens  of  a  similar  teoor,  in  respect  to  all 
or  aay  of  which  one  might  act  the  mystic,  with  as  much  con- 
cistency  as  tbe  literal  expounders  of  the  sacramental  words  are 
wont  to  do.  Food  never  can  be  wanting  to  gratify  such  an  appe- 
tite. Every  page  of  tbe  Kbie  will  supply  it,  if  it  may  be  treated 
u  tUa  maBii«. 

But  here  I  shall  be  met  with  krad  remonstrances  from  the  literal 
interpreters,  and  asked  with  an  aspect  full  of  rebuke,  '  What !  Are 
we  then  to  Kt  ande  the  Saviour's  own  words— 7%is  is  my  body — 
this  it  my  blood  ?  Is  he  not  to  be  believed,  on  his  own  exprasa 
dedvataoa  1     Dare  you  do  away  tbe  force  of  his  words,  and  mar 
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a1)  their  excellence  and  beaatj,  by  putting  your  own  jiguraHvt 
interpretation  upon  them  %  What  is  this  but  to  sacrifice  the  very 
life  or  Scripture  to  the  vain  reafioninga  of  a  skeptical  mind  V 

It  requires  no  great  force  of  intellect,  is  my  answer,  to  utter 
such  rebuke,  or  invent  such  an  apology  as  this.  It  is  merely  march- 
ing upon  an  old  and  hackneyed  road,  IraTelled,  time  out  of  mind,  by 
all  mystics  and  literal  interpreters.  Whenever  such  a  man  is  resolved 
to  carry  through  his  own  peculiar  scheme  of  religion,  so  often  as  be 
cannot  meet  the  objections  vbich  are  brought  against  its  extrava- 
gance and  incongruity,  he  finds  an  easier  way  than  appeal  to  Argu- 
ment and  reason.  He  insists  vehemently  upon  the  simple  declara- 
tion  of  the  Scripture  literally  taken ;  and  if  any  one  will  not  recein 
it  in  that  very  shape,  be  stands  convicted  in  his  view  of  skepticism 
and  opposition  to  the  word  of  God. 

I  have,  however,  in  despite  of  all  this,  been  uniformly  in  the 
habit  of  supposing,  that  it  is  an  established  and  immutable  law 
of  interpretation,  that  wherever  we  meet  with  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture which,  if  literally  construed,  would  make  an  absurd,  an  impos- 
sible, an  inept,  or  a  frigid  sense,  we  are  not  only  authorized  but 
required  to  interpret  it  as  having  a  tropical  roeantng.  On  any  other 
ground,  the  Bible  would  most  palpably  be  a  book  fraught  with 
absurdities;  and  so  would  any  other  book. 

But  let  us  put  to  the  test  the  mystic's  principle,  in  a  plain  and 
easy  way.  God  is  a  rock  s  God  is  our  sim  y  God  is  our  sMdd. 
Here  tlien  for  the  moment,  I  must,  in  order  fully  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean  to  say,  insist  on  a  literal  sense.  But  the  mystic  starts  up 
with  horror  and  indignation,  and  asks  me,  with  a  frowning  and  cod- 
temptuoua  aspect,  whether  I  will  presume  to  degrade  the  Almighty 
by  asserting  that  he  is  literally  a  rock,  or  the  sun,  or  a  shield. 
Very  well ;  and  what  is  my  reply  %  Merely  what  his  own  wasj 
a  moment  since.  '  How  dare  you  now  dispute  the  express  decla- 
rations of  the  Bible  7  How  dare  you,  by  your  glosses  made  oat 
from  your  own  scheme  of  tbeolt^,  put  an  interpretation  on  the 
sacred  and  immutable  words  of  the  Holy  Qhost — an  interpretation, 
loo,  which  does  away  all  tbe  force  of  the  Scriptural  declar- 
ations, and  removes  all  tbe  mystery  whidi  necessarily  belongs  (o 
them?' 

What  has  be  now  to  answer  ?    He  vill  tell  me,  that  my  inter- 
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pretation  is  unreasotuMe  ;  that  it  represeots  God  as  htnag  sometbing 
contrary  to  what  be  is  represented  elsewhere  in  the  Bible ;  that  it 
makes  him  material,  finite,  mutable,  and  the  like.  But  bow 
easily  can  I  reply,  (If  his  former  ground  is  well  chosen,)  and  say, 
'  It  is  only  your  vaia  and  carnal  reasoning  which  so  concludes.  Alt 
this  is  only  appealing  to  reason — to yout own  reason — as  a  standard, 
and  then  judging  the  whole  matter  by  that.  Reason  has  surely 
nothing  to  do  with  Buch  a  matter;  faith — faith  is  the  all  in  all. 
Your  reason,  forsooth,  finds  incoosisteDCies;  your  reason  concludes 
that  such  an  interpretation  would  be  degrading  to  God ;  your  rea- 
son undertakes,  therefore,  to  mould  the  words  of  Scripture  and  ^re 
them  a  new  shape.  Presumptuous  and  daring  man !  How  can  you 
set  up  your  darkened  and  erring  and  carnal  reason  against  (he  plain 
and  express  declarations  of  eternal  truth?  Your  business  is  to 
bdieOE,  and  not  to  reason.  You  ought  to  fall  down  and  adof  p  what 
you  cannot  comprehend.  Why  should  you  presumptuously  under- 
take to  examine  and  to  scan  it  V 

What  now  has  this  mystic  to  say  for  himself  1  He  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  the  two  cases  are  not  alike ;  but  this  will  not  avail  him. 
It  b  in  his  system,  end  for  his  purposes  only,  that  they  are  not  alike. 
Kotiiing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  it  is  in  every  way  quite  as  con- 
sonant with  the  first  principles  of  our  rational  nature,  to  say  that 
God  is  a  rock,  is  the  sun,  is  a  shield,  as  to  say,  that  Christ,  living 
now  in  heaven,  is  still  flesh  and  blood,  is  eaten  and  drunk  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  that  he  remains  the  same  complete  identical  person,  undi- 
vided and  unmangled,  while  his  flesh  is  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
(Uvided  and  masticated,  and  his  blood  distributed  and  swallowed 
down  into  the  stomachs  of  countless  human  beings.  I  appeal  to  all 
that  is  sober  reason  on  earth,  whether  the  latter  is  not  even  a  more 
revolting  absurdity  tttan  the  former. 

One  word  on  this  so  much  lauded,  and  so  oAen  undefined,^at/A. 
What  is  true  foitb  t  It  is  believing  what  God  has  revealed.  It 
does  not  consist  in  believing  what  be  has  not  revealed.  The  belief 
of  science,  moreover,  is  n<tt  faith,  and  the  belief  of  superstition 
is  not  faith.  Faith  b  believing  in  things  unseen,  on  the  credit 
of  revelation,  or  of  God's  word.  This  is  plain.  But  what 
oextl    The  next  is,  that  we  must  first  know  what  hJs  word 
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says,  or  means,  in  order  to  beliere  with  a  troe  faith.  It  is  the 
real  meaning;  of  Scripture  which  wc  are  to  believe.  And  bow  is 
this  to  be  attained  1  I  know  of  only  two  wajrs ;  the  one  bjr  the 
laws  of  interpretation  ;  the  other  hy  a  new  rerelation.  Thas» 
who  make  claim  to  the  latter,  are  bound  to  eBtablisk  their  claim 
by  working  miracles ;  and  when  they  do,  we  will  begin  to  exaaune 
their  claims  de  novo.  Those  who  admit  cwly  the  fimner  method 
of  finding  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  are  bound  to  abide  by  the  laws 
of  interpretation.     We  have  no  other  standard  of  appeal. 

These  laws  now  decide,  that  en  in^KtssibW,  an  abminl,  a  frigid, 
an  inept  meaning,  can  be  no  true  meaning.  A  diffident  supposi- 
tion would  virtually  deny  the  common  sense  and  intellig^Me  of  the 
sacred  writers. 

What  is  it  then  which  detmuines  and  settles  the  laws  of  ioter- 
prrtation  1  If  it  be  not  reason,  what  is  iti  Are  the  laws  of  in* 
terpretatioa  which  are  made  without  reason,  laws  to  be  followed 
and  obeyed  "i  If  not,  then  reason  has  something  to  do  in  preparing 
for  the  woric  of  faith.  It  has  to  settle,  hj  some  pr(^>er  laws  of 
interptetatioD,  what  is  (o  be  b^ered.  Faith  then  performs  her 
c^e,  and  believes. 

Of  what  use,  then,  to  insist  on  renomwing  reason,  in  matters  of 
religion  1  Why  do  you  believe  there  is  a  Ood  1  Not  because 
the  Scriptures  prove  it ;  for  they  do  not  You  believe  it,  then,  be- 
cause  reason  proves  it.  But  if  the  Scriplares  £d  prove  it,  by  what 
faculty  would  you  judge  of  the  weight  of  the  argument  presented  1 
By  this  same  dandered  reason.  What  is  it  that  judges  of  the  suffi> 
dency  of  evidence,  tfaattbe  Bible  is  the  word  of  Ood  1  Is  it  not  rea- 
son 1  Or  is  this  matter  to  be  settled  and  acquiesced  in  without 
reason  1 

I  might  go  further  ^till.  We  will  even  suppose  tbat  the  church 
is  to  decide  for  all  Christians,  what  they  are  to  believe.  How  then 
is  t£e  church  herself  to  make  the  decisions  1  VfiOi  reason, 
or  without  it  ?  If  without  it,  whence  her  authority  to  bind  us  ? 
Even  if  the  Pope  is  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  faith,  how  is  he  to 
make  bis  decisions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture  1  With  reason, 
or  without  it  ?  And  when  Christians  are  called  on  to  put  implicit 
faith  in  their  spiritual  guides  as  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  for 
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them ;  tre  tfaey  to  be  persuaded  to  do  this  by  good  sound  reasoo,  or 
without  it  ? 

Who  does  not  see,  now,  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  absurdity, 
to  pretend  to  decry  and  thfiut  out  reason  in  malt^^  of  religion  t 
It  is  all  a  farce.  What  mystios  mean,  then,  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  than  that  their  word  is  reason,  their  decisions  law,  their  inter- 
pretations orthodoxy,  and  that  all  churi^  power  is  therefore  to  be 
intmsled  to  their  hands,  and  the  fiaith  of  the  world  to  be  moulded 
by  tharfiews  of  reason.  This  is  the  simple  state  and  ultimatum 
of  the  matter,  when  it  is  examined  to  the  bottom. 

But  what  binds  all  ChristiaQs  to  such  a  submission  1  What 
binds  me  to  fallov  an  interpretation  of  the  Kble  which  1  see  to  be 
absurd  1  I  am  bound  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  myself,  so  far  as  I 
can ;  and  so  ia  every  atbet  Christian,  as  well  as  I.  Who  has  been 
made  an  anthoritatire  interpreter,  by  Christ,  or  by  his  apostles  t 
Where  is  he  dengnated  ? 

A  men  must  show  me,  then,  some  good  reason  for  believing  that 
I  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  literal  sense,  be- 
fore I  can  possibly  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  sacra- 
mental language  of  Scripture.  My  faith  is  in  the  true  mtaning  of 
the  Bible  ;  not  in  the  mere  form  of  its  words.  No  meaning  that  is 
absurd,  contradictory,  degrading,  inept,  frigid,  can  be  true.  And  all 
these  in  combination,  belong  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mystics 
put  upon  the  Saviour's  wtmls  at  the  first  institutioo  of  the  sacra- 
ment. 

And  why  such  demands  upon  us,  in  this  matter  of  eating  and 
drinkuig  Christ's  body  and  blood  f  In  what  way  can  it  ever  be 
shown,  or  rendered  at  all  probable,  that  such  maierial  participation  of 
him  is  either  essential  to  our  salvation  or  advances  our  sancti&cation  1 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  Verily  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  Hie  words  that  the  Sav' 
iour  speaks,  "  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life,"  John  6,  63.  In 
other  phraseology :  It  is  divine  truth  which  quickens,  which  con- 
verts, which  sanctifies  the  soul;  not  indeed  without  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  but  it  is  the  chosen  instrument  by  which  that 
Spirit  operates.  "  Tlie  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  imto  salva* 
tion."    "  It  is  the  truth  whereby  Christ  makes  his  followeis  free." 
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"  It  is  of  God's  own  will,  (bat  he  b^els  or  regenerates  us  by  the 
vord  of  hia  truth."  '"  The  law  of  the  Lord  ii  perfect,  coavertiug  the 
soul ;  the  teEtimonies  of  the  Lord  are  sure,  making  wise  the  simple." 
Moral  chiiDge  is  brought  about  only  by  means  of  moral  truth.  It 
is  not  rites  and  forms  which  can  posubly  change  the  soul  or  sanctify 
it ;  it  is  only  the  instruction  that  they  are  adapted  to  convey,  which 
performs  this  work. 

What  other  advantage,  (hen,  can  we  expect  to  reap  from  sacra- 
mental ordinances,  than  that  which  results  from  the  truths  which 
Ibey  teach  1  These  ordinances,  properly  administered,  convey  in  a 
most  lively  manner  an  impression  of  the  leve,  the  sufferiflgB,  and  the 
death  of  Christ; — great  truths,  whichmust  be  salutary  in  their  influ- 
ence, unless  the  good  that  they  may  do  is  hindered  by  a  p^rerae 
slate  of  mind;  Symbol  is  a  lively  and  interesting  mode  of  instruc- 
tion. It  has  always  been  resorted  to ;  and  it  ever  may  be,  with 
great  advantage,  when  properly  managed.  And  it  is  in  this  way, 
that  good  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  syiabob  of  Christ's 
brok^i  body,  and  of  his  blood  that  was  shed. 

On  the  other  hand,  (o  expect  holiness  from  the  simple  act  of 
eating  and  drinking — of  eating  human  flesh  and  drinking  human 
blood — what  is  this  but  an  airy,  mystical,  sup^Btitions  expecta- 
tion \  The  mere  agere  actum  of  a  matter,  sanctifying  of  itself  the 
■oul  by  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  operation !  I  appeal  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  means 
of  grace,  whether  such  a  position  is  not  altogether  irrational  and 
Tinonary. 

*  But  you  do  away  all  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  by  such 
poalions.'  Not  at  all.  "  God  maiufost  in  the  fiesh  "  is  still  the 
same  mystery.  A  thousand  things  in  the  work  of  redemption  are 
still  mysteries.  But  let  us  not  make  puerilities  into  mysteries. 
Gospel-mysteries  are  not  improbabilities,  incongruities,  impos»bili- 
ties ;  they  are  something  to  excite  our  wonder  and  to  commaod 
our  veneration,  but  not  to  offend  the  first  principles  of  our  reason, 
and  to  annihilate  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Every  true  mysteiy 
must,  I  readily  concede,  have  something  about  it  which  is  incapa- 
ble of  explanation ;  but  every  thing  inexplicable  because  it  is 
absurd  and  contradictory  is  not  a  my&tery ;  atnve  all,  it  is  not  on« 
of  the  gospel- mysteries. 
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From  tbe  words  before  us,  tbra,  in  1  Cor.  11,  34,  we  maj 
gather  that  the  bread  and  tbe  cup  are  symht^s,  bringiDg  to 
mind  the  death  of  Christ,  and  setting  it  forth  in  a  lively  and 
impressive  manner.  In  a  word,  they  are  memorials  of  his  dyir^ 
iovt. 

So  Bays  tbe  apostle  himself.  "  This  is  my  body,  broken  for  you. 
This  do  " — for  what  purpose  1  to  what  end  "i  "  This  do  m  rememr 
broTUe  of  me."  So  with  the  cop.  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me."  The  orifrinal  Greek  is  more  plain  and  certain  than  our 
English  mode  of  expresaon.  "  This  do  tie  th"  'fk*  tt»dftrriiyiT,  for 
the  sake  of,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  me  to  mind."  This  shows 
tbe  object  or  end  in  view,  by  sacramental  eating  and  drinking. 
The  apostle  claims  no  mystical  design  in  this  case ;  no  inexplicable 
operations  or  end  of  tbe  rite.  It  is  simple,  intelligible,  altogether 
obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

If  we  are  asked,  bow,  whether  the  sacrament  is  not  asancft/^ng 
ordinance,  our  answer  would  be,  that  so  far  as  it  brings  truth  to 
mind  and  impresses  it  upon  us,  it  is  so.  It  has  a  common 
iDfluence  with  other  ministratioDS  of  the  truth.  Its  peculiar 
solemnity  entitles  it  to  a  high  place  among  the  means  of 
impres^ng  divine  truth  upon  us — that  truth  which  is  of  high  and 
holy  import 

One  other  circumstance  should  be  noted  here.  The  apostle  baa 
told  us  what  is  achieved  by  the  sacramental  rite ;  and  of  course  he 
has  told  us  what  its  leading  object  is.  Let  us  hear  him :  "  For  as 
often  as  ye  eatthis  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  tbe  Lord's 
death  till  he  come."  He  does  not  say,  that  so  often  as  this  is 
done,  all  are  made  actual  partakers  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  but  that  bis  death  is  showed  forth,  declared,  symbolized,  by 
the  due  performance  of  this  nte.  Plainly  this  would  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  this  must  be  the  direct  object 
in  view  when  tbe  rite  is  performed. 

The  Romanists,  who  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  dispose,  in  a  satisfactoiy  way,  of  tbe  text  just  cited. 
The  eating  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  cup  are  joined 
together  by  the  apostle,  and  made  severally  and  jointly  necessary 
to  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death.  On  what  authority,  then,  can 
one  of  these  be  omitted  t    Or  how  do  they  show  forth  the  Lord's 
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death  in  a  bec<Hniog  maDoer,  who  re}«ct  the  symbol  of  his  hlood 
that  was  shed  1 

I  haTe  only  a  few  remarlcs  to  make  on  the  c)oBe  of  the  passage 
which  I  have  umlertaken  to  examine.  What  \a  the  eating  and 
drinking  unworthily  1  And  what  is  eating  and  drinking  x^fut, 
condemnation,  to  one's  self  1 

In  the  passage  before  us,  the  apa^iat,  trntootiKUy,  beyond  all 
doubt,  refers  to  the  party  spirit  and  the  pampered  state  in  wtuch 
the  Corinthians  approached  the  table  of  the  Lord.  M^  iuai^iHtr 
w  owfitt  Tov  nv^iov,  says  Paul,  that  is,  not  being  able  to  distinguidi 
the  proper  lowing  forth  of  the  Lord's  death,  by  the  eleraoats  of 
the  Supper.  They  vere  to  any  state  rather  than  in  a  devout  and 
humble  one,  when  they  came  to  the  table  in  sDcb  circumstancet. 
Hence  the  duty  was  not  performed  in  an  appropriate  manner. 
And  hence  the  xpt^a,  coiuUnmaiion,  of  their  demeanour.  Hence 
some  of  tiiem  had  been  chastised  by  infirmities  and  sickness ;  yea, 
snne  had  even  been  chastised  unto  death ;  xa!  Koiitaprai  UaaiaL  If 
they  would  avoid  these  consequences,  Paul  admonishes  them  that 
ftey  must  avoid  the  sins  which  occasioned  them.  He  tells  them  to 
ciHne  to  the  Lord's  Supper  with  setf-ezamination,  with  beconung 
trial  of  their  state.  Hiey  liiould  pass  judgment  on  themselves,  ei^ 
then  it  would  be  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  brought  under 
condemnation  l:^  the  divine  tribunal. 

That  it  was  a  sin  to  approach  the  Lord's  table  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  the  Corinthians  indulged,  is  quite  clear.  That  it  was  an 
vnpardoniMe  m,  can  be  made  out  on  do  proper  ground.  The  fact 
ftat  some  were  chastened  even  unto  natural  death,  does  not  prove 
that  their  sin  might  not  be  forgiven,  nor  that  they  were  absolutely 
impenitent  to  the  last.  It  might  be  a  very  proper  arrangement  by 
a  wise  and  holy  Providence,  that  gross  offenders  should  meet  with 
condign  chastisement,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  commission 
of  tiie  like  nn.  Still,  pardon  might  be  extended  to  all  true  believ- 
eis,  notwithstanding  their  error.  Doubtless  be  who  loved  bis  ovd, 
loved  them  to  the  end ;  although  it  might  at  the  same  time  be  true, 
that  he  rebuked  and  chastened  them. 

AH  light  or  irreverent  behaviour,  then,  or  any  state  of  mind 
which  gives  rise  to  it,  at  the  Lord's  table,  is  a  sin,  and  exposes  us 
to  ttte  dinne  displeasure  and  to  God's  righteous  rebuke.    Nothing 
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can  ever  be  drawa  from  the  paaage  before  ua,  to  Aow  that  a  ^fat 
■ltd  ordinary  state  of  nuod  at  the  Lord's  Supper  docs  not  deserve, 
and  may  not  be  followed  by,  severe  chaatisement  from  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church.  I  doubt  not,  that  in  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity  there  vers  some  spedal  derelopments  of  this  nature, 
and  for  important  purposes ;  bat  tbe  same  God  and  Saviour  still 
rogns,  and  he  does  not  lore  hoUneas,  nor  faato  sin,  less  now  than 
he  did  then.  A  profanatiou  of  the  sacramental  ordinance,  in  any 
respect  whatever,  now  and  erermore,  must  be  peculiarly  offenave 
in  his  sight 


V. 

THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST : 

AS     ANNOUNCBD     IN    MATT.   XXIT.     29-31. 

Br  TBc  EsiTtn. 

OoK  Lord  had  taken  his  final  leave  of  the  temple  and  its  courts ; 
and  in  departii^  bad  uttered  over  it  the  dread  prediction,  soon  to 
be  so  fearfiUly  accomplished :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall 
not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down.'"  Retiring  with  his  disciples  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  be 
seated  himself  upon  tbe  heights  over  against  the  temple,  where  its 
courts  and  edifices,  as  well  as  the  whole  city,  were  spread  out  as  on 
a  map  before  him.  Here,  four  of  the  disciples,  Peter  and  James^ 
and  John  aud  Andrew,*  propoee  to  him  {Kivately  the  followiag  in- 
quiry: 

>  Matt  24,3.    Mark  13,  3.    Luke  31, 6.  'Mark  13, 3. 
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Matt.  xxiv.  3.  BAabk  xili.  4.  Ldkb  xxI.  7. 

&nk  i)fur,  nori  nrita  EinJ  v"''  '^^*  T«jr(a  ^iJtamiai*,     noii     oir 

wrT«i  {  M>i  it  TO  (njftfKv  tniu ;  %ai  %l  to  a^Sor  tovtk  uttm  ,■  km*  t^  to 

T^i   OTjS  Ttof/ovalaf  xai  oiar  /liU^  itana  inv-  ffi]ftcIo»  otar  fil^  TdV- 

T^C  owrijU^  ToS  alii-  to  oimiiUur^iii ;  tk  j'lna&ai ; 
yoi; 

Tell  UK,  when  shall  Tell  lu,  when  ohall          Muter,  but  when  shall 

these  things  be  1  and  these  thingi  be  1  and  these    things  be  7   utd 

what  the  sign  of  thy  whiit  the  sign  when  what    (he    sign    when 

cDming,  and  o(  the  all  thete  tfaings  shall  these  things  shall  come 

end  ofthe  world  1  be  fnlfilted  1  to  pass  T 

As  the  manoer  in  whidi  this  inquiry  is  to  be  understood,  has  some 
bearing  upon  the  main  question  before  us,  a  few  words  may  here 
be  necessary,  io  order  to  set  the  matter  in  a  proper  light  The 
point  to  be  considered  is:  To  what  events  was  the  inquiry-  of  the 
disciples  directed  1 

Had  we  only  the  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke,  no  difficulty  what- 
ever could  here  arise.  They  both  refer  simply  and  solely  to  tktit 
thmgt ;  that  is,  the  things  just  spoken  by  our  Lord  in  respect  to 
the  temple — his  prophetic  annunciation  of  its  total  destruction. 
Tliey  ask :  "  When  shall  Ouse  thingt  be  ?  and  what  the  sign  when 
all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled,  or  come  to  pass  7"  This  inquiry 
then,  taken  by  itself,  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  any  thing  but 
the  destruction  of  the  temple;  an  idea  which  would  naturally  con- 
nect itself  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  as  it  was  afterwards  con- 
nected in  fact,  with  the  siege  and  overthiow  of  the  Holy  City. 

Bat  Matthew  relates  the  question  in  a  different  form  :  "  When 
shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the 
cod  of  the  world  1"  Here  thete  things  in  the  first  clause  are  nece^ 
sarily  the  same  tfaings  as  before  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and  can  refer 
only  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city.  But  the  "  coining" 
of  our  Lord  and  "  the  end  of  the  world*'  in  the  last  clause, — do 
these  have  respect  to  the  same  events  t  or  are  they  to  be  r^arded 
as  an  additional  inquiry,  referring  to  that  awful  day,  when  the 
Lord  will  come  to  final  judgment,  and  "  the  earth  eud  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up  1'"  In  other  words,  did  the 
"  coming  "  of  our  Lord  here  have  respect,  in  the  minds  of  the  in* 

'  9  Pater  8,  10. 
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quiring  disdples,  to  the  deatnictioD  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem,  or 
to  the  judgnieot  of  the  last  great  day  1 

Perhaps  a  correct  answer  to  this  question  would  be,  that  the  dis* 
ciples  in  their  own  minds  referred  distinctly  to  neither  of  these 
events.  They  obviously  bad  not,  at  the  lime,  any  definite  and  dis- 
tinct notions  of  that  terrible  overthrow  end  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  was  so  soon  to  take  place.  They  were  also  equally 
ignorant  in  respect  to  the  awful  events  which  are  to  be  the 
accompaniments  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  suppose  nor  admit,  that  the  inquiry,  as  Matthew  puts  it> 
attested  to  their  minds  the  same  ideas,  nor  events  of  the  same 
character,  as  the  same  language,  taken  by  itself,  would  now  sug-  • 
gest  to  us  under  the  full  light  of  a  completed  revelation.  The  Holy 
Spirit  had  not  yet  been  given,  and  even  oar  Lord's  most  favoured 
disciples  stilt  groped  in  comparative  darkness.  A  glance  at  their 
training  and  peculiar  expectations,  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  per- 
c^ve,  with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  what  they  did  intend  to 
express  by  the  terms  of  tbeu-  inquiry. 

The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  which  had  long  beea 
cberiabed  by  the  Jewish  people,  had  its  foundation  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  where  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  his  tri- 
umph and  his  reiga,  are  foretold  in  the  language  of  poetic  fervour 
and  sublimity;  especially  in  the  writiogs  of  Isaiah  and  DnnieL' 
His  reign  ia  there  figuratively  described  as  a  golden  age,  when  the 
true  religion,  and  with  it  the  Jewish  throne  and  theocracy,  shouM 
lie  re-established  in  more  than  their  pristine  splendour  and  purity, 
and  universal  peace  and  happiness  should  consequently  prevaiL 
All  this  was  doubtless  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense.  It  was 
the  Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom  that  was  thus  foreshadowed,  that 
"  mystery"  of  God  which  had  been  kept  "  hid  from  ages,"  but  was 
now  to  be  revealed  to  the  saints.'  And  so  indeed  the  devout  Jews  of 
our  Saviour's  time,  such  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Anna,  Joseph,  ap- 
pear to  have  received  it'  But  the  Jewish  people  at  large  gave  to 
these  prophecies  a  temporal  meaning.     They  expected  a  Messiah 

'  Dan.  2,  44  7,  14.  37.  ^  25  aq.  U.  2,  1-4  (comp.  Hie.  4,  1-4).  11,  1 
«q.  Jer.  Hi,  5  sq.  3S,  S7  aq.  33,  14  aq.  Ez.  34,  23  eq.  37,  24  aq.  Pi.  3 
and  no,  etc.  el«. 

■  CoL  1,  26.  ■  Luke  1,  67  sq.  2,  25  aq.  36  eq.  33^  50.  61. 
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vbo  should  come  in  the  clouds  of  betren ;  and,  8S  king  of  tkc 
Jewish  nation,  should  restore  the  Kntnent  religion  and  wotship, 
reform  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  pei^le,  make  expiation  for  their 
siiw,  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  exalt  them  to 
a  pre-eminence  over  all  other  nations,  and  at  length  reign  over  the 
whole  earth  in  peaceand  glory.'  Amain  idea  in  this  mode  of 
representation,  was  the  *  restitution'  of  all  things  to  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  their  exaltation  to  privil^res  and  a  rank  above  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Their  then  present  condition  of  hnmiliatioB 
and  sorrow  was  to  cease,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  state  of  power 
and  glory  which  should  never  end.  The  world  (so  to  speak)  was 
.  to  be  turned  up^e  down ;  principalities  and  thrones  -w&k  to  be 
cast  to  the  ground,  and  those  who  dwelt  on  dunghills  were  to  foe 
malted.  The  comiog  of  the  expected  Messiah  in  solemn  pomp 
and  glory  was  to  be  the  signal  for  these  revolutions,'-the  downfall 
of  the  present  order  of  things,  and  the  introduction  of  the  sew. 
The  world,  aa  it  then  was,  and  now  is,  was  to  come  to  an  end ;  and 
then  all  things  would  become  new. 

That  even  our  Lord's  twelve  apostles  were  deeply  imbued  with 
Hum  views  and  expectatioiis  of  a  temporal  prince  and  Saviour,  so 
long  as  Jesus  lived,  and  for  a  time  even  afler  his  resurrection, — 
until,  indeed,  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ohost  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost,— is  apparent  from  every  part  of  tbe  sacred  narrative.  They 
were  still  groping  in  ignorance  and  darkness }  they  received  Jesus 
with  nncere  faith  as  the  promised  Messiah ;  but  as  to  tbe  trae 
character  of  himself  end  of  his  kingdom  they  had  but  imperfect 
conceptions.  Their  Master  oflen  had  occioon  to  rebuke  4iem  for 
th«r  "  little  £uth ;"  he  unfolded  to  them  only  gradually  the  deeper 
mysteries  pertaining  to  bis  Gospel;  and  it  was  only  on  tbe  very 
last  evening  of  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  after  the  institution 
tf  the  Holy  Supper,  that  be  spoke  openly  to  them  of  bis  departure.* 
£ven  then  they  were  dull  of  apprehension ;  so  that  our  Lord 
dedans  Aem  sdll  incapaUe  of  receiving  the  instruction  which  he 
wotttd  gladly  communicate :  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 


See  ScbOtigeD  Dm.  de  rogno    Acad-  p.  S3.    Bertholdt  Cbnolol. 
■    Hot.  ifib.  I.  p.  U47.  Wet.     Jud»or.  p.187  oq. 
T.  1.  p.  256.     Keil  Hist        ■Johnc.  14. 16. 
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you,  bnt  ye  canDot  bear  tbem  now."'  No  wonder,  then,  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  one  who  wh  about  to  become  a  glorious  Prioce, 
and  reign  o?er  the  whole  earth.  In  the  spirit  of  this  temporal  and 
naiional  expectation,  the  two  diKiples,  on  their  waj  to  Emmaus, 
declaret) :  "  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have 
redeemed  Israel  ■"  and  in  the  same  spirit,  after  his  resnrrection,  the 
disciples,  when  they  had  come  tof^ether, "  asked  of  him,  saying, 
Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  V* 

Such  then  being  the  state  of  knowledge  and  of  expectation  in 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  at  the  time  of  onr  Lord's  passion,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  the  above  inquiry  made  by  them  only  a  few  days 
earlier,  must  be  judged  of  and  interpreted  in  accordance  with  this 
state  of  mind  and  feeling.  They  awaited  a  temporal  exaltation  of 
their  Lord  and  Master,  and  a  restitution  of  pre-eminency  and  glory 
to  the  Jewish  people  j  the  introduction  of  this  new  state  would  he 
his  "  comii^,"  and  with  this  they  now  connected  the  overthrow  of 
^ye  temple  and  city  which  be  had  just  predicted.  ICs  "  coming" 
and  the  "  end  of  the  world  "  were  therefore  in  their  minds  to  be 
coeval  and  identical  with  the  "  end  "  of  the  then  present  state  of 
humiliation  and  depression,  and  with  the  commencement  of  the 
new  and  glorious  era  of  the  Messiah's  temporal  reij^ 

The  question,  therefore,  as  reported  by  Matthew,  although  it 
affiinis  us  a  deeper  innght  into  the  Tiews  and  feelii^  of  the  disci* 
pies,  than  as  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  yet  does  not  difier  in  its 
general  import  from  the  specifications  of  the  two  latter  Evangelists. 

Does  our  Lord  answer  tbe  inquiry  of  his  disciples  1  Notdirectly. 
He  first  warns  them  of  many  deceivers  who  shall  atisei  He  q>ealci 
of  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquakes,  as  about  to  occur;  which 
seem  here  as  elsewhere  to  be  emblems  of  great  civil  and  social 
commotioas.  He  warns  his  followers,  that  they  will  be  exposed  to 
dangers  and  persecutions  on  every  side ;  from  which,  if  tbey  endmre 
them  with  the  patience  of  faith  and  hope,  they  shall  be  deliv- 
ered.* Tbe  particular  time  when  these  dangers  shall  break  forth 
upon  them,willbe  when  they  "shall  see  theabominetioBf^desoIa' 
tion  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place.*^ 

'John  16,12.  *  Luke  24,  21.    Acta  1,  6. 

•  MatL  24,  4-14.    Marie  13, 5-13.  Luke  81,  B-19. 
•HBtt»l,lS.    Mark  13^14. 
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Instead  of  this  expression,  and  explanatoiy  of  it,  Luke  poiDts  to 
the  time  when  they  "  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies.'" 
Then  they  may  know,  "  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh."  Then 
wilt  be  the  time  for  every  one  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Then  will 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together  over  the  carcass;  "  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles be  fulfilled."' 

In  close  and  direct  connexion  with  this  representation,  follows  ia 
Matthew  the  passage  now  more  immediately  to  be  considered.  I 
subjoin  it  here  in  full ;  and  also  the  parallel  verses  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  in  which  the  connexion  is  equally  close  and  direct,  and  which 
bavean  important  beaiing  upon  the  right  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Mattbew. 

LuxB  xzi.  24-28. 

24.  Kal  Icfowak'^  tVtai  naiov/ur^ 

Matt.  Bciv.  29-31.  Mare  xiii,  84-27.        vno  /^vwr,  o/pt  nk^^ti- 

29.  Ev&iias  Si  /ura  t^f    24.  'jtl£  h  ituclvan  xtut    ^wn  nai^i  i&vm'.  25. 

SiMjia  xar  ^/k^iuc  tmi-     tipif/aii,  furii  xip'  #^iv    Kai  forat  vrfftiia  h  qUy 

n((,  natii  9&lr'>^  ov  Sd-  vtTai,)taiiiaeXijyrioiSii-    nal  inl  i^  /^';  vwog^ 

4r((  10  ^fiyyOi  oui^s,  tal  an  to  ifiyyoi  avti,i,   25.     i&y&yiy  anOfia.ifXOvmn 

oi     aaiifcg    maovrTa^  unl ol  airtiiit;  tov ovga-     9aia<rmjg xal aaloa,  ^  ■ 

«no  10V   olgmroi,    Jial  roii  Saoytat  iKJiliiTonti,     anoifrvxomiv  af&^nwf 

ol  Swafxeti  taif    ovfa-  xal  at  Swiftttq  al  ty  toi$  duo  ipa^ov  Koi  itfoado- 

vmi  traUvd^aortat.  3D.  ov^avdls     aaXtv&^op-  »las  tan  hrifxofUt'm'  tj 

Kal  1011  ^parJjlTna^  lo  tut.  ouiavfuy]i-  aiyuQdurO' 

aijfiiior  lov  vlov  lov  ay~  fttif  itliir  ovfavior  aaXtv- 

Sgianov  tr  ti^  ov^ayi^-  &^onat. 
xai  loie  xoi/ionai  Tiaaai 

al  9Jutei   lilt  yw.   f«i  26.    Kal   tom  27.  Kai  JOit 

oi/iortat  lof  vlof  lov  w-  o\/imriai  I'ov  vtof  loE  err-  oifuntai  tm  vii>y  ?oC  «i. 

^uaiQv    igxi/uyof  ini  ■&gmani    4^6iit)ioy     h  &ifa7iov    dg^ofiaioy     hi 

Twv  rttptlMy  tov  olfa-  vnpilatg     fuza     dwa-  ytqidlrj      /itia        Svya- 

rov  fuia  dvfaiuios   xai  fuag        iroJU^;         iiai  ftaas    xot    Soitit    Rol- 

Ai&jejroli^S.     31.  Kal  S6^.      27.   Kal    tom  i%. 

wtoaiiiM    Tffiiff    ayyi-  onocnilcJ    lovt    iyyi- 

Imit   axnov  fuia   vai-  lovt  ovroS, 

myyot  ^ut^  fuyalr)t  ■  28.   'j^ofUraty 

jflll    iittaiiyaSovat   lovf  tutl     intirvyaUt      lo'vg  Si  tovilav  yiyta&at,  a- 

ixlttitovg      ainov      i»  iidtuiovs      amov      I*  ymviptns   xai    inaftm 

t&y    iiaaaifar    ttyifum  toy    itaaaqaai    ayi/itay  las      xapaloi      vfiAy  • 

iai  axqmi  ovfay&y  Ims  on      an^ti     y^i     Sat  Sioii  fyyiSft   ij  wioli- 

(!>(<«■'  avriai'.  Oxfov  ovfwov.  ipcMn;  i/im'. 
>Luke21,2a                    ■Matt2«,S8.    Lake2I,34. 
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24.  Arid  Jerusalem  ihall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Matt,  Mark.  Geii[ilcs,unlilthe  tiinee 

'id.  Immedmlely  al\er  24.  But  in  those  dayp,  of  ilic  Gentiles  be  ful- 
the  tribulation  of  those  after  that  tribulation,  Slled.  (35)  And  there 
days  eball  the  sud  be  the  sun  shall  be  dark-  shall  be  signs  in  the 
darkened, andihemoon  ened,  and  the  mooa  sun,  and  in  the  moon, 
■hall  not  give  her  light,  shall  not  give  ber  light,  aod  in  ibe  stare  ^  and 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  (25)  and  the  stare  of  upon  the  earth  distress 
from  heaven,  and  the  heaven  shall  fall,  and  of  nations,  iviih  per- 
powers  of  the  heavena  the  powers  that  are  in  plexity  ;  the  sea  and 
■hall  be  shaken.  (30)  beavenshallfaeshaken.  the  waves  roaring ; 
And  then  shall  appear  (26)  men's  hearts  fail- 

tbe  sign  of  the  Son  of  ing  them  for  fear  and 

man  in  heaven  ;   and  for  looking  al\er  those 

then  shall  all  the  tribes  things  which  are  coin- 

ofthecarlhmoum;and  26.  And  then    ing  on  the  earth;  for 

they-  shall  see  the  Son  shall  they  see  the  Son  the  powers  of  heaven 
of  man  coming  in  the  of  man  coming  in  the  shall  be  shaken.  (ST) 
cloada  of  heaven  with  doudi  with  great  pow-  And  then  shall  they  see 
power  and  great  glory,  er  and  glory.  (27)  And  the  Son  of  man  coming 
(31)  And  he  shall  send  then  shall  he  send  his  in  a  cloud  with  power 
his  angels  with  a  great     angels,  and  great  glory.   (28) 

sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  And  when  these  things 

they  shall  gatlier  toge-  and  shall  gather  toge-  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
Iher  bis  elecl  from  the  iher  his  eleut  from  the  then  look  up,  and  lift 
four  winds,  from  one  four  winds,  from  the  up  your  heads,  for  your 
end  of  heaven  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  redemption  drawetfa 
other.  earth  to  ihe  uttermost    nigh. 

part  of  heaven. 
After  these  passages  our  Lord  goes  on,  as  reported  by  all  three 
of  the  Evangelists,  to  introduce  the  similitude  of  the  fig-tree  put- 
ting forth  its  buds  and  leaves  as  the  harbinger  of  summer.  Id 
like  manner  the  disciples,  when  tney  shall  see  all  these  things 
taking  place,  may  "  know  that  it  (the  coming  1)  is  near,  even  at 
the  door ;"  or,  as  Luke  more  definitely  expresses  it,  they  may 
"  know  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand."  Then  follows 
immediately  a  most  important  deslgnalion  of  time,  in  which  the 
three  Evangelists  accord  verbatim  in  the  original :  "  Vebily  I  sat 

imrO  TOU,  This  GENEEATiON  SHAtX  NOT  FASS   AWAY,  TILL  ALL   THESE 
-    THINQS  SE  FULFILLED.'" 

'  Malt  S4,  32-34.  Mark  13,  S8-30.  Luke  21,  2»-3Sl 
40 
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The  subject  ia  now  before  the  reader}  and  tbe  question  lo  be 
ConsidereH  is ;  Whether  the  language  of  Matthew  in  the  passage 
above  quoled,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  tbe  last  great 
day ;  or,  rather  )o  the  then  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jewish  nation  7  It  is  a  question  on  which  good  men  have 
ever  differed;  and  on  which,  perhaps,  enlire  unit;  of  opinion  is  not 
to  be  expected,  until  the  ni^ht  of  darkness  and  ignorance  in  which 
we  are  here  enveloped,  shall  be  chased  away  hy  the  morn  of  pure 
tight  and  perfect  knowledge. 

It  is  conceded  by  all,  1  believe,  that  the  representation  as  far 
as  to  the  end  of  the  28lh  verse  of  Matthew,  and  in  tbe  parallel 
verses  of  the  other  Evangelists,  applies  solely  to  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem.  Or,  if  there  be  still  those  who  would  refer  any  portion 
of  these  preceding  verses  to  the  jiidginen  1-day,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  must  first  show,  that  the  "  abomination  of  desolation  "  spiikeo 
J^i^^fJ^  of  by  Matlhew  and  Luke  baa  nothing  to  do  witli  the  "  compas^ng 
of  Jerusalem  with  armies,"  mentioned  in  the  same  connexion  t^ 
Luke ;  and  then,  further,  that  all  these  things  could  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  "  treading  down  "  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles, 
which  Luke  goes  on  to  speak  of  as  the  result  of  all  these  antect-dent 
circumstances.  This,  however,  cannot  well  be  sbowii,  without 
disregarding  every  rule  of  interpretation,  and  without  violating 
the  viery  first  principles  of  language. 

But  wilh  the  29(h  verse  a  new  specification  of  lime  is  introduced: 
"  Immediately  q/ler  the  nffliciion  of  those  days"  shall  appear  the 
harbingers  of  our  Lord's  coming  ;  and  these  are  depicted  in  lan- 
guage which  elsewhere,  it  is  said,  is  employed  only  to  describe  his 
coming  to  the  final  judgment.'  Tbe  "  coming  "  here  meant,  is  ihen 
to  be  stibsequent  to  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  can  therefore 
only  mean  tbe  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  h(  the  judg- 
ment day.  This  opinion  is  perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  ihe  most 
prevalent  one  among  commentators,  and  even  with  those  whose 
views  in  other  respects  have  llllle  in  common ;  as  in  tbe  case  of 
Olshausen  and  De  Wette. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  replied,  that  ihe  phrase  "immedi- 
ately after  "  indicates  a  very  close  connexion  of  this  "  coming  "  of 
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our  Lord  with  the  preceding  erents;  and  the  Sariour  himself  goes 
on  to  declare,  that "  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  (ill  all 
these  tbioga  be  fulfilled."  We  must  then  assume,  it  is  said,  that 
the  prediction  bad  its  fulGlmeQt  within  a  period  not  long  subsequent 
to  our  Lord's  ministry;  or,  if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  then  we  must  admit  that  our  Lord  waa  in  error,  inas- 
ntich  as  he  here  foretold  that  it  would  take  place  immedlaleiy  afler 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  For  these  reasons  many  commentators 
have  understood  the  language  as  applicable  only  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City;  forgetting,  apparently,  that  the  very  expression 
which  they  urge  against  a  remote  future  application,  is  equally 
striogent  agaiuBt  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  latter  catastrophe. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  both  of  these  different  opinions  cannot  be 
ta-ue ;  while  it  b  also  very  possible,  that  both  of  them  may  be  more 
or  less  wrong.  Before  proceeding  to  develope  the  manner  in  which 
tiie  subject  has  presented  itself  to  my  own  mind,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  exanuoe  the  language  of  the  prediction  and  the  attendant, 
drcumstaoces,  and  to  bring  into  view  some  other  prelioiiDary 
considerations.  All  this  may  be  best  done  under  a  number  of 
beads,  as  follows : 

L  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  topic  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
course with  his  disciples,  and  the  subject  of  his  predictions  at  the 
temple  and  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  as  related  by  Matthew  In  c. 
24,  1-28  inclusive;  and  also  by  Marie  and  Luke  in  Ibe  parallel 
verses.  This  point  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered;  and 
requires  here  no  fuither  elucidation. 

IL  The  "  coming"  foretold  in  v.  29-31  of  Matthew,  was  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  "  abomination  of  desolation,"  and  the 
compassing  of  Jerusaletn  by  armies,  and  also  to  the  "  treading 
down"  of  the  city  by  the  Gentiles.  By  this  latter  phrase  is  usually 
and  rightly  understood  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  as  related  by  Josepbus.  This  same  event  is  doubtless 
shadowed  forth  in  the  language  of  Matthew :  "  For  wheresoever 
the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together ;"  not 
indeed  through  any  verbaF  allusion  to  the  Roman  eagles,  as  some 
assume ;  but  in  the  general  application  of  a  proverbial  expression, 
viz.  that  where  the  guilty  are,  there  punishment  sball  find  them ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  guilty  are  sure  to  be  overtaken  by  the  divine 
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punishment.'  When  this  catastrophe  ahall  have  taken  pltice,  then, 
immediately  after  {ev6ims  iieiu)  this  affliction,  there  shall  be  Ea- 
tress and  anxiety,  and  the  shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven,  all 
which  are  to  accompany  and  introduce  our  Lord's  coming.  The 
word  Ki^iwq  means  literally  stTaightway,  and  implies  a  succession 
more  or  Irss  direct  and  immediate  j  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  De  Wette  justly  remarks,  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  as 
here  described  by  Matthew,  was  strmghiway  to  follow  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Indeed  no  meaning  can  possibly  be  assigned 
to  tvOims,  which  will  admit  of  any  great  delay ;  much  lera  of  an 
interval  so  enormous  as  that  between  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
City  and  the  end  of  the  world,  as  undeistood  by  us.  From  this  it 
is  manifest,  that "  the  coming  "  of  Christ  here  spoken  of,  as  occurring 
after  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  could  not  be  meant  to  refer  solely 
lo  that  event. 

III.  Our  Loid  himself  limits  the  interval  within  which  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  destroyed  and  his  "  coming"  take  place,  to  ibat  same 
generation:  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shtdt  not  patt, 
till  alt  these  things  be  fvifiUed.  The  language  is  here  plain,  defi- 
nite, and  express ;  it  cannot  be  misunderstood,  nor  perverted.  It 
follows,  in  all  the  Evangelists,  the  annunciation  of  our  Lord's 
-'  coming,"  and  applies  to  it  in  them  all,  just  as  much  as  it  applies 
to  the  antecedent  declarations  respecting  Jerusalem;  and  more 
directly,  indited,  inasmuch  as  it  stands  here  in  a  closer  connexion. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  this  generation" '?  and 
what  the  interval  of  time  thus  designated  "i  The  speci6cation  is, 
and  must  be,  at  any  rale,  indefinite  j  for  the  tide  of  human  life 
flows  on  in  an  unbroken  stream,  and  no  man  can  mark  or  tell  the 
point  where  one  generation  ends  and  another  begins.  Yet  modern 
chronology,  with  some  degree  of  definiteness,  reckons  three  gene- 
rations in  a  century ;  and  thus  allows  to  each  an  interval  of  ibiity- 
three  and  a  third  years,  or,  more  loosely,  from  thirty  to  forty  years. 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  counted  a 
hundred  years  to  each  generation.  God  said  to  Abraham,  that  his 
seed  should  be  afflicted  in  Egypt  four  hundred  years ;  but  that  in 
the  fourth  gimeration  they  should  return  to  the  Promised  Land.* 

'  Comp.  Luke  17.  37.  Neaoder  *  Gen.  15, 13.  15;  comp.  Ex.  12, 
Leben  J^u  p.  S50.  3d  edit  40. 
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In  which  of  these  senses  is  the  above  expression  of  our  Lord  to 
be  understood  1  If  in  the  former,  then  certainly  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  whidi  is  usually  held  to  have  occurred  in  A.  D.  70,  took 
place  within  the  time  thus  generally  specified;  that  is,  within  an 
interval  oflestban  forty  yeara  afVer  our  Lord's  passion.  But  of 
the  evrats  which  were  to  follow  that  catastrophe,  we  knowof  none 
that  can  be  referred  to  the  same  interval  The  destruction  of  the 
city  itself  occurred  at  the  very  latest  point  of  time  that  can  be 
reckoned  to  that  generation  thus  understood ;  and  no  events  of  im- 
portance in  Jewi^  history  took  place  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
afterwards. 

But  our  Lord  was  speaking  in  a  popular  manner,  and  would 
naturally  employ  expressions  in  their  most  popular  sense.  He  did 
not  mean  to  point  out  definitely  the  ezHct  time  when  this  or  that 
event  was  to  take  place.  He  says  himself,  immediately  afterwards: 
"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  one,  no,  not  the  angels  of  hea- 
ven,but  my  Falheronly."'  Itseems  necessary,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand the  word  "  generation,"  as  thus  used  by  our  Lord,  in  its  largest 
sense,  and  in  accordance  with  popular  Hebrew  usage,  as  implying 
a  hundred  years.  But  this  again  must  not  be  construed  too  defi- 
nitely. It  is  rather  a  geneial  expression,  designating  time  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  duration  of  human  life ;  and  is  apparently  neither  more 
DOr  less  than  equivalent  to  our  mode  of  expression,  when  we  say: 
'There  are  those  now  born,  who  will  live  to  see  alt  these  things 
fulfilled.'  Our  Lord  himself,  in  another  passage,  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  presents  the  same  idea  in  this  very  form  :  "  Verily 
I  say  unto  you.  There  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom."* 

IV.  The  queslion  now  arises.  Whether,  under  these  limitations 
of  time,  a  reference  of  our  Lord's  language  to  the  day  of  judgment 
and  the  end  of  the  world,  in  our  sense  of  these  terms,  is  possible  1 
Those  who  maintain  this  view  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  these  limitations  in  different  ways.  Some  assign  to 
tv&ii»t  the  meaning  suddeiilj/,  as  it  is  employed  by  the  Seventy  in 
Job  5,3,  for  the  Heb.  Dkn^'    But  even  in  this  passage,  the  pur- 

'  UatL  24,  36.  Mark  13,  32.  *  See  Wolfe  Cura;  in  loc.  Schott 

*  MalL  16,  SSjcomp.  Mnrk  9,  1.    Comment,  ia  Ctir.  Sermones  qui  dt: 

Luke  9,  S7.  ejus  reditu  agunt,  Jena  1820.    p. 
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pose  of  the  writer  is  simply  to  mark  an  iiDmediate  sequence, — to 
inttmale  that  another  and  consequent  event  happened  forthwith. 
Nor  would  any  thing  be  gained,  even  could  the  word  tv#tuf  be  tbtn 
disposed  of,  so  long  as  the  subsequent  limitation  to  "  this  genera- 
tion" remained.  And  in  this,  again,  otbera  have  tried  to  refer 
jtrea  to  the  race  of  the  Jtws  or  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  not  only 
without  (he  slightest  ground,  but  contrary  to  all  usage  and  all 
analogy.'  All  these  attempts  to  apply  force  to  the  meaning  of  the 
language,  are  in  vain ;  and  are  now  abandoned  by  most  commen- 
tators of  note.  Two  or  three  general  Tiews,  bowerer,  are  curreot 
on  the  subject,  which  demand  some  further  remark. 

One  is  that  of  De  Wette  and  dthers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
gard our  Lord  as  here  announcing,  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
to  the  judgment  of  the  lairt  day  would  take  place  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  This  idea,  according  to  De  Wette,  is  clearly 
expressed  by  our  Lord,  both  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  was  likewise 
held  by  Paul.'  '  But  as  the  day  of  judgment  has  not  yet  come,  it 
follows,  either  that  our  Lord,  if  correctly  reported,  was  himself 
mistaken,  and  spoke  here  of  things  which  he  knew  not ;  or  else, 
that  the  sacred  writers  have  not  truly  related  bis  discourse.  The 
latter  born  of  this  dilemma  is  preferred  by  De  Wette.  According 
to  him  the  disciples  enlerlained  the  idea  of  their  Lord's  return  with 
such  vividness  of  faith  and  hope,  that  they  overlooked  the  relations 
of  time,  which  Jesus  himself  had  left  indeiinile;  and  they  thus  con- 
nected his  final  coming  immediately  with  his  coming  to  destroy 
Jeru«alem.  They  give  hrre,  therefore,  their  own  conception  of  our 
Lord's  language,  rather  than  the  language  itself  as  it  fell  from  his 
lips.  Tliey  mistook  his  meaning ;  they  acted  upon  this  mistake  in 
their  own  belief  and  preaching ;  and  in  their  writings  have  per- 
petuated it  to  the  world  throughout  all  time. 

This  view  is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  any  and  every  idea  of 
inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers;  the  very  essence  of 
which  is,  that  they  were  commissioned  and  aided  by  the  Spirit  to 
impart  truth  to  the  world,  and  not  error.     To  a  believer  in  this  fun- 


?'X 


De    Wetle    ExegeL        *  See  Matt.  16, 28  ;  alio  1  Cor.  15, 
SI  eq.    1  The«8. 4. 15  iq.  De  Wette 
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damentat  doctfioe,  no  argument  can  here  be  necessary,  nor  in  place, 
to  counteract  the  view  above  presented.  To  stale  it  in  its  naked 
contrast  with  tbe  divine  autbority  of  God's  word,  is  enough. 

But  there  may  well  be  a  further  inquiry  here  raised,  viz.  Whe- 
ther there  was  in  fact,  in  tbe  minds  of  Paul  and  other  apostles  and 
early  Christians,  so  strong  an  expectation  of  tbe  speedy  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment,  as  is  thus  assumed  ?  The  main  passage  on 
which  this  assumption  is  made  to  rest,  is  the  very  one  now  under 
coHiiideraiion ;  which  in  this  way  is  first  employed  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  such  an  expectation ;  and  tlien  that  expectation  is 
assumed  to  sustain  this  interpretation  of  tbe  passage.  In  respect  to 
Paul,  reference  is  made  to  his  language  in  1  Cor.  16,  5L  sq.  and 
I  Thess.  4,  15 ;  where,  in  speaking  of  our  Lord's  final  cooling,  he 
uses  the  first  person  of  the  plural :  "  ux  shall  not  all  sleep  ;"  "  we 
which  are  alive,"  etc.  The  inference  drawn  by  sooie  is,  that  Paul 
expected  the  coming  of  tbe  judgment-day  in  bis  own  life-time,  so 
that  be  himself  would  be  one  of  Ibose  who  would  then  be  alive  and 
would  be  changed  without  seeing  death.  But  nottung  is  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  ihe  language  of  Paul  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  may 
be  understood  merely  as  including  himself  and  those  to  whom  he 
was  writing,  as  a  portion  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  of  tbe 
church  universal  in  all  ages,  the  dead  as  well  as  those  living  at  our 
Lord's  coming.  So  Cbrysostom  and  others  j  and  even  De  Wette 
regards  it  as  certain,  that  the  phrase  "  we  shall  all  be  changed" 
refers  both  to  the  dead  and  the  living. '  And  further,  it  would  seem 
that  Paul's  language  addressed  to  the  Thessalonians,  had  in  fact 
been  so  understood  by  some,  as  to  imply  the  near  approach  of  the 
judgraent-day  J  and  therefore  the  apostle,  in  his  second  Epistle, 
takes  occasion  expressly  to  warn  them  against  any  such  misappre- 
hension of  his  words:  "Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together 
with  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  nei- 
ther by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  aa  from  us,  as  that  the  day 
of  Christ  is  at  hand."'  Tbe  very  application  of  his  language  now 
(as  then)  made,  tbe  apostle  here  protests  against.  In  the  face  of 
this  protest,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  well  affirm,  that  Paul  regarded 

'  Eixeget.  Handb.  in  I  Cor,  1^51.  *  3  TbcM.  2, 1. 3. 
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the  final  comine;  of  our  hotd  as  an  event  vhich  was  speedily  to  take 
place.  That  it  was  already  so  regarded  by  soioe,  is  evident  from 
the  apostie's  teachiog  to  the  contrary;  and  that  the  idea  conlinued 
in  the  church,  and  was  occasionally  current  in  the  early  centuries, 
is  matter  of  history.'  Yet  for  this,  not  the  teachings  of  our  Loid 
and  his  apostles,  but  the  suggestions  of  human  fancy,  are  respon- 
ffible. 

Another  form  of  the  same  general  view  is  that  presented  by 
Olshausen.'  He  loo  refers  the  verses  of  Matthew  under  considera- 
tion directly  to  the  final  coming  of  Christ ;  but  seeks  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  above  stated,  by  an  explanation  derived  from  llie  alleged 
nature  of  prophecy.  He  adopts  the  theory  broached  by  Hengsten- 
berg,  that  inasmuch  as  the  vision  of  future  things  was  presented 
solely  to  the  mental  or  spiritual  eye  of  the  prophet,  he  thus  saw 
them  all  at  one  glance  as  present  realities,  with  equal  vividness 
and  without  any  distinction  of  order  or  time, — like  the  figures  of  a 
great  painting  without  perspective  or  other  marks  of  distance  or 
relative  position.  "Thefacts  and  realities  are  disiinclly  perceived; 
but  not  their  distance  from  the  period,  nor  the  intervals  by  which 
they  are  separated  from  each  other."  Hence  our  Lord,  in  submit- 
ting himself  to  Ihe  laws  of  propbelic  vision,  was  led  to  speak  of  his 
last  coming  in  immediate  connexion  with  his  coming  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem;  because  in  vision  Ihe  two  were  presented  to- 
gether to  his  spiritual  eye,  without  note  of  any  interval  of  lime. — 
Not  lo  dwell  here  upon  the  fact,  that  this  whole  theory  of  prophecy 
is  fanciful  hypothesis,  and  appears  lo  have  been  since  abandoned 
by  its  author  ;^  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  this  explanation  admits, 
after  all,  the  same  fundamental  error,  viz.  that  our  Lord  did  mis- 
takenly announce  his  final  coming  as  immediately  to  follow  the 
overthrow  of  the  Holy  City.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  is  even  greater 
here,  if  possible,  than  before ;  because,  according  to  the  former 
view,  the  error  may  be  charged  upon  the  report  of  the  EvangeUsts, 
while  here  it  can  only  be  referred  to  our  Lord  himself. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  further  asked,  whether  the  limitation  to  "  this 
generation,"  in  t.  34,  may  not  be  referred  solely  to  the  prediction 

'  GitBcler'i  Kirchcngcsch.  I.  p.  'Hcngslenberg's  ChrisioL  Vol, 
363.  n.  ill.  Prd.  et  pasBim. 

'  Coramenlar.  I.  p.  863-867. 
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of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ending  with  r.  S8  ;  and  Ihen  w. 
29-31  be  understood  of  the  general  judgment  without  being  af- 
fected by  ibis  limitation  1  The  reply  to  this  question  has  already 
been  given  under  our  third  head  above.^  The  limitation  has  a  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  all  the  events  foretold  in  the  previous  dis- 
course ;  and  therefore,  as  Lighlfoot  says,  "  it  is  hence  evident 
enough,  that  the  preceding  verses  are  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
last  judgment,  but  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."* 

V.  We  come  now  to  our  last  preliminary  inquiry,  viz.  Whether 
the  language  of  Matthew  in  w.  29-31  is  in  fact  applicable  to  mere- 
ly civil  and  political  commotions  and  rerolutions  1  and  whether  the 
solemnity  and  strength  of  the  language,  and  the  grandeur  and 
pomp  of  the  mode  of  representation,  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
catastrophe  more  general  and  more  awful,  than  the  fall  of  a  single 
city  or  Ihe  subversion  of  a  feeble  people?  Can  it  be,  then, 
that  the  language  of  these  verses  should  refermerely  to  thedestrnc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  Jewish  nation? 

Not  to  dwell  here  upon  the  well  known  facts,  that  the  language 
of  the  Orient,  and  especially  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  is  full  of 
the  baldest  metaphors  and  the  sublimest  imagery,  applied  to  events 
and  things  which  the  manner  of  the  Occident  would  describe 
without  figure  and  in  far  simpler  terms  ;  it  will  he  sufficient  to 
show,  that  similar  language  is  employed  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  on  various  occasions  arising  out  of  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  couise  of  human  events ;  and  especially  in 
respect  to  the  judgments  of  God  upon  nations.  We  will  take  the 
verses  in  their  order. 

Verse  29,  Here  it  is  said,  that  ajler  the  preceding  tribulation, 
the  darkness  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  falling  of  the  stars,  and  the 
shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven,  are  to  be  the  harbingers  of  the 
Lord's  coming.  The  "  powers  {Svrdfuie)  of  heaven  "  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  star?,  the  o-iosri  xax  host  of  heaven  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.' Now  that  the  very  same  language  and  the  same  natural 
phenomena  are  employed  in  other  places  to  mark  events  in  human 
affairs  and  to  announce  God's  judgments,  is  apparent  from  the 
following  pass^es : 
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In  Is.  c.  13,  woes  and  ju^pnents  are  denounced  against  Babylon. 
Inv.  9  it  is  said,  "the  day  of  the  Lord  Cometh  .  .  .  tu  lay  the  land 
desolate ;"  am)  in  v.  10  the  following  sigtis  and  accompaniments  are 
pointed  out :  "  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations 
thereof  shall  not  give  their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be  daHteoed 
in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to 
shine." 

In  Is.  c.  34  similar  woes  and  judgments  are  proclaimed  against 
Idumea ;  see  tt.  6, 6.  The  prophet  in  t.  2  describes  "  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Lord  upon  all  nations,  ...  he  bath  utterly  destroyed 
them ;"  and  in  r.  4  he  continues :  "And  all  the  host  of  heaven 
(Sept.  dvfd/ieig  lav  oi^v^r)  shall  be  dissolv^ ;  and  the  heavens 
shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll ;  and  all  their  host  shall  ftU 
down,  as  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  the  withered  leaf 
from  the  fig-tree." 

In  Ez.  c.  32  the  prophet  takes  up  a  lamentation  for  Pharaoh, 
V.  2;  in  the  succeeding  verses  his  destruction  is  foretold  ;  and  then 
the  prophet  proceeds  in  t.  7,  as  follows :  "And  when  I  shall  put 
thee  out,  I  will  cover  the  heaven,  and  make  the  stars  thereof  dark; 
I  win  cover  the  sud  with  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light  All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee, 
and  set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

In  Joel  2,  30.  31  [3,  3.  4,  Heb.]  the  very  same  phenomena  are 
described  as  appearing  "before  the  great  and  the  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord  come."  In  Ads  2,  19,  20,  this  passage  is  quoted  by  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  applied  directly  to  the  great  events  which  were 
to  accompany  the  introduction  of  the  new  dispensation, — including 
obviously  the  signs  and  wonders  attendant  upon  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  upon  the  churches  afterwards ;  the  spread  and 
establishment  of  Christianity;  and  the  final  termination  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  in  the  subversion  of  the  temple- worship  and 
the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

These  examples  are  enough  to  show,  that  the  language  of  the 
verse  under  conaderation  may  well  be  in  like  manner  understood  as 
embolic  of  the  commotions  and  revolutions  of  states  and  king- 
doms. In  respect  to  the  other  two  Evangelists,  the  words  of  Mark 
are  entirely  parallel  to  those  of  Matthew ;  while  Luke  interweaves 
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a  furlfaer  allusion  fo  terrestrial  phenomena,  and  to  the  distress  and 
famtness  of  heart  among  men  "  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth." 

Verse  30.  After  the  phenomena  described  in  (he  preceding 
verse,  is  to  appear  "  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven." 
This  of  course  is  not  the  Messiah  himself,  as  some  assume ;  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  something  immediately  connected  wilh  his 
personal  appearance,  perhaps  the  dark  clouds  and  tempest,  the 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  are  ascribed  as  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  a  Theophania,  and  in  nhich  the  Redeemer  is  at  first 
shrouded.'  Then  the  Son  of  man  himself  is  seen  "  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glor^."  Can  this  magnifi- 
cent and  awfu!  representation  have  reference  merely  to  events  in 
the  world's  past  hislory  1 

Let  this  question  also  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament.  There  Jehovah  is  represented  as  appearing  in  a  similar 
manner,  both  for  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  and  the  proteclion  of 
the  righteous. 

Thus  in  Ps.  97, 3  sq.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him, — a  fire  goeth  before  him,  and  burneth  up  his  enemies  round 
about,"  etc. 

Ps.  50,  3  sq.  "  Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence ; 
a  fire  shall  devour  before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous 
round  about  him.  He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and 
to  the  earth,  that  he  may  judge  his  people." 

So  too  in  respect  to  particular  nations.  In  Is.  19, 1,  it  is  said : 
"  Behold,  the  Lord  rideth  upon  a  swift  cloud,  and  shall  come  into 
Egypt ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be  moved  at  his  presence," 
etc 

In  like  manner,  Ps.  68  b  the  description  of  a  continued  Theo- 
phania, in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Israel';  see  vv.  1.  2;  7.  8;  17. 
18;  33.35. 

The  same  sublime  imagery  is  likewise  employed  in  Ps.  18,*  in  de- 
scribing God's  appearance  for  the  dtliverance  of  an  individual — his 
chosen  servant  David.  A  passage  more  full  of  poetic  sublimity  and 
overpowering  grandeur  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings, 

■  See  Ps.  IB,  11-14. .  *  See  also  2  Sam.  o.  S3; 
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than  is  contained  in  vt.  7-15  of  that  Psalm.  The  application  of 
it  to  David  fallows  immetliately  in  v.  16:  "He  sent  from  above, he 
took  Die,  he  drew  me  out  of  many  waters,"  etc  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  j  but  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
turn  to  it  and  peruse  it. 

If  then  language  of  this  kind  relating  to  Jehovah  b  employed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  with  reference  both  to  nations  and  to  individuals, 
we  surely  are  authorized  to  apply  the  like  representations  of  the 
New  Testament  to  an  event  so  important  in  the  Divine  economy 
as  the  overthrow  of  God's  own  peculiar  people,  and  the  chosen  seat 
of  their  national  worship. 

The  source  of  the  particular  form  of  representation  in  v.  30,  is 
doubtless  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel.  There  in  w.  13.  14,  the 
prophet  says :  "  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the 
Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  And  there  was  given 
him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  should  serve  him ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  do- 
minion, which  shall  not  pass  away ;  and  his  kingdom,  that  which 
Aall  not  be  destroyed."  Here  tlien  is  the  Messiah,  coming  not  for 
the  day  of  judgment,  but  to  introduce  his  spiritual  kingdom  upon 
earth.  Analogically,  therefore,  the  like  language  of  our  Lord  in 
the  verse  before  us,  must  be  understood  in  the  same  way,  and  not 
made  to  refer  to  the  day  of  judgment. 

Verse  .^1.  Hosts  of  angels  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  belong 
to  theChristophaniahereandelsewhere,  asalso  to  theTheopbania.' 
Here  too  it  is  said :  "  He  shall  send  his  angels  .  .  .  and  they  shall 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds ;"  and  the  same  is 
said  in  the  corresponding  verse  of  Mark.  This  "  gathering,"  it 
has  been  thought,  can  refer  only  to  the  assembling  of  all  nations  for 
the  final  judgment,  as  more  fully  depicted  in  Matt.  25,  31  sq.  and 
also«s  implied  in  the  exphination  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  in  Matt. 
13, 40  sq.  But  on  comparing  the  modes  of  expression  in  the  two 
cases,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  parallel.  Here  the  angels  simply 
"  gather  together  the  elect ;"  there  (in  25,  32)  all  nations  are 
gathered  before  him,  and  (he  wicked  are  then  separated  from  the 
righteous.    The  representation  is  the  same  in  Matt.  13,  41.  43. 

'  Ex.  19, 16. 19.    1  Cor.  15,  52.  1  These.  4,  18 ;  comp.  Rev.  8,  3.  etc. 
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The  idea  of  such  a  separation  before  the  judgment-seat,  is  indeed 
essentially  connected  with  every  representation  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment; and  indeed  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Why  then  are 
only  the  elect  here  said  (in  v.  31)  to  be  gathered  together?  For 
judgment  t  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  expressed  or  implied  in  the  pas- 
sage itself;  nor  is  it  elsewhere  ever  said  of  the  elect,  that  they  alone 
will  be  "  gathered  together  "  to  the  judgment  of  the  groat  day. 

But  the  idea  of  "  gathering  together' '  those  widely  dispersed,  some- 
limes  includes  also  the  accessory  notion  of  deliverance  and  protec- 
tion, wibe  end  and  purposeof  tbeact.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Jehovah, 
that  "  he  gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel  ;"*  he  will  gather 
them  out  of  all  lands  whither  they  are  scattered,  will  deliver  them 
from  all  dangera,  and  secure  to  them  his  protection.  So  too  our 
Lord,  in  his  touching  lament  over  Jerusalem,  exclaims:  "How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  bra 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  ber  wings,  and  ye  would  not!"  Here 
the  idea  of  deliverance  and  protection  is  strongly  prominent.  Now 
this  idea  we  may  apply  in  the  verse  under  consideration.  In  the 
eoiumotioQS  and  distress  antecedent  to  our  Lord's  coming  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  be  will  send  his  angels  "  to  gather 
together  his  elect,"  so  that  ihey  may  be  delivered  and  protected 
from  the  dangers  which  threaten  them.  Indeed,  precisely  this  idea 
is  strongly  expressed  by  Luke  in  the  parallel  verse :  "  And  when 
these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your 
heads ;  fok  iouk  bbdkhption  draweth  nioh  !" 

We  come  then  to  the  general  result,  that  the  langutige  of  the 
three  verses  under  consideration  does  not  necessarily  in  itself  apply 
to  the  general  judgment ;  while  the  nature  of  the  context  shows 
that  such  an  application  is  inadmissible.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  language  itself  to  hinder  our  referring  it  to  the 
downfall  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people;  but  rather  both  the 
context  aod  the  atteitdant  circumstances  require  it  be  understood 
of  these  events. 

la  further  illustrating  (be  language  of  our  Lord  as  thus  applied, 
I  would  remark,  that "  bis  coming,"  as  here  foretold,  includes  as  its 
otgect  not  only  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  also  the 

■  P».147,S.  DeutSO,  3. 
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establishment  and  spread  of  bis  own  spiritual  kingdom  upoB  earth. 
Tbis  is  clear]}'  indicated  in  the  words  of  Daniel,  as  above  cited ; 
and  also  in  those  of  Joel,  as  cited  and  applied  by  the  vpostle  Peter.' 
The  latter  prophecy  began  to  have  its  fulfUment  in  the  signs  and 
wonders  attendant  upon  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection,  and  in 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  but  it  was 
fully  accomplished  only  in  the  later  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem  ani 
Judaism.  The  tenacity  with  which  that  people  clave  to  the  out- 
ward rites  and  ceremonies^f  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temple,  and  td  their  hopes  of  restoration  and  exaltation 
under  a  temporal  Messiah ;  as  also  their  fierce  and  unrelenting  opp<^ 
sition  to  the  claims  of  the  lowly  Jesus ; — all  this  was  the  first  great 
and  prominent  obstacle  to  the  introduction  and  prevalence  of  bit 
q>iritual  reign.  This  was  at  that  moment  the  great  enemy  to  be 
vanquished ;  and  the  downfall  of  this  opposing  power  was  to  be  the 
triumph  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Both 
these  great  results,  therefore,  were  to  be  accomplished  by  this  his 
coming.* 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple,  although  stand- 
ing out  as  a  prominent  catastrophe  in  this  great  series  of  evenly 
was  yet  not  the  only  one,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  important. 
Through  the  minute  and  vivid  description  of  Josephus,  who  was 
himself  an  actor  and  eye-witness  in  all  those  scenes  of  blood  and 
desolation,  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City  has  been  brought  out  before 
the  world  for  all  time  with  a  distinctness  and  prominency,  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  like  event  of  ancient  history.  Hence  it 
has  become  the  gieat  central  point  in  the  later  history  of  the  Jews ; 
and  thus  has  overshadowed  and  shut  out  from  view  the  slighter 
notices  of  other  events,  in  themselves  perhaps  not  of  less  moment, 
but  which  have  nol  been  recorded  by  the  graphic  pea  of  a  native 
historian.  In  this  way  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  capital  and  temple 
has  come  to  be  regarded  us  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  nation  ;  after 
which  iheir  existence  and  name,  as  a  nation,  were  utleily  blotted 
out.  Hence  the  frequent  application  of  our  Lord's  prediction  to  this 
event  alone. 

But  such  was  not,  in  fact,  the  case.     The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 

'  Dan.  ?,  13. 14.    Acta  2, 16  Bq.  *  See  also  Malt  16, 27. 
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lem  by  Titos,  although  terrible,  was  Devertheless  not  total.  The 
city  slowly  revived.  The  Jews  in  Palestine,  though  reduced  com- 
pletely to  the  couditicm  of  a  Roman  province,  were  not  driven  out 
from  their  own  land.  The  chief  men,  indeed,  were  allured  to  Rome, 
or  found  employment  elsewhere;  but  the  merchant  in  his  shop, 
and  the  husbandman  at  his  plough,  were  not  interrupled  in  their 
labours.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  national  hatred  towards 
the  Roman  yoke  was  laid  aside.  Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  insur- 
rections broke  ont  among  the  Jews  of  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  which 
soon  were  quelled.  Fifty  years  after  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  Adrian 
began  to  rebuild  the  city,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  heathen  cap- 
ital, end  probably  also  with  a  view  to  render  it  a  stronghold  for 
keeping  in  check  the  national  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people.  This 
new  attempt  served  as  a  spark  to  kindle  the  long  smothered  embers 
of  hatred  and  discontent;  and  caused  them  to  burst  forth  into  a 
flame,  Avhich  overran  and  consumed  both  the  land  and  the  people 
with  terrible  desolation.  The  leader  was  the  celebrated  Bar- 
cochba,  "  Son  of  a  Star."  His  success  at  first  was  great ;  he  soon 
obtained  poE>ses«on  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  no  less  than  fifty  fortified 
places  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  important  villages.  Adrian 
at  length  awoke  from  bis  lethargy,  and  troops  poured  in  upon 
Judea  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  empire.  The  Jews  were 
harassed  and  worn  out  by  degrees ;  and  the  bloody  tragedy  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  close  at  the  unknown  city  of  Bether,  in  the 
eighteeolh  year  of  Adrian,  A.  D.  135.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  the  captives  were  sold  as  slaves  at  the  Terebinth  near  Hebron, 
at  Gaza,  and  in  Egypt.  By  a  decree  of  Adrian  the  Jews  were 
forbidden  thenceforth  even  to  approach  the  Holy  City  ;  and  guards 
were  stationed  to  prevent  them  from  making  the  aiieuipt.  This 
severe  decree  probably  included,  or  at  least  effected,  (he  removal 
of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  from  Judea.  Two  centuries  later,  we 
find  Tertullian  speaking  of  them  as  still  deprived  even  of  a  stran- 
ger's right  to  set  foot  upon  their  paternal  soil.'  It  was  no!  until  the 
days  of  Constantine,  in  the  fourth  century,  (hat  Ihey  were  first 
allowed  again  to  approach  the  Holy  City  ;  and  at  length,  to  enter 

'Tertnll.  c.  Jiidffiot,c.  15.    ApoL    rumjoreterrampainHm  saltern  ve»- 
c21,  "quibua  [JudEiB]necadvena-    tigiosalutarecoaceditur." 
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it  once  a  year,  and  buy  the  privilege  of  wailing  over  the  ruins  of 
their  former  sanctuary.' 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  great  JiniU  catastrophe  of  the  Jenidi 
people,  as  it  can  be  collected  from  the  few  scattered  notices  found 
in  ancient  foreign  writers.  These  few  fragments  have  been  col- 
iected  and  arranged  by  Monter,  in  a  treatise  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  the  presmt  volume.  To  this  the  reader  is  referred.'  Had 
there  been  a  Josephus  to  give  us  a  history  of  this  war  with  equal 
completeness  and  graphic  power, — who  can  say  that  the  catas- 
trophe, in  its  magnitude  and  its  horrors,  would  seem  to  us  in  any 
degree  to  come  short  of  that  of  Jerusalem? 

After  these  illustrations  I  may  sum  up  here  in  a  few  words  the 
views  suggested  to  my  own  mind  in  respect  to  the  discourse  of  our 
Lord  under  consideration.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  four  dis- 
ciples :  "  When  shall  these  things  be  V  Jesus  first  points  out 
what  was  to  happen  after  his  departure, — the  trials  and  dangers 
to  which  his  followers  would  be  exposed.  Then  comes  the  "abonii- 
nation  of  desolation ;"  Jerusalem  is  "  compassed  by  armies,"  and 
is  "  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles ;" — all  this  referring  to  its  desola- 
tion by  Titus  in  A.  D.  70.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Lord  would 
come  and  establish  more  fully  his  spiritual  kingdom,  by  crashing  in 
terrible  destruction  the  last  remnants  of  the  power  and  name  of 
Judaism ;  and  this  within  the  general  limit  of  a  generation  of  a 
hundred  years  from  the  time  when  he  was  speaking.  There  might, 
therefore,  literally  have  been  some  then  "  standing  there,  who  did 
not  taste  of  death  till  they  saw  the  Son  of  man  [thus]  coming  in 
his  kingdom."  Then  it  was,  when  this  first  great  foe  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation  should  have  been  thus  trampled  down,  that  Chris- 
tians were  to  look  up.  "  Then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads ; 
for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh  I"  The  chains  of  religious  des- 
potism and  the  terrors  of  Jewish  persecution  would  then  be  at  an 
end  forever ;  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  thus  far  disenthralled  and 
triumphant,  might  rejoice  in  the  prevalence  of  the  Gospel  of  peace 
and  love, — the  coming  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  upon  earth  ! 


□  PalcBt.         ■  See  above,  p.  493  eq.    Alio 
Bibl.  Res.  in  Palest  U.  p.  1-11. 
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I  add  here  *  few  remarks  upon  tbc  remaining  part  of  our  Lonl'i 
discourse  ia  the  34th  aod  35th  chaptera  of  Matthew.  It  is  well 
known  that  oommentators  diSer  in  respect  to  what  portioas  of  thii 
disKMirae  are  to  be  relerred  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
what  to  the  judgment-day ;  and  also  ai  to  where  the  one  topic 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  Thus  Doddridge  finds  the  traniitioa 
from  the  fbnnerto  the  latter  event  in  Matt  34,  36;'  Flatt  and 
Kainod  place  it  at  t.  43 ;'  £ichhoni,  in  c  25,  14 ;  and  others,  ac 
Wetstein,  not  until  c.  25,  31. 

All  interprrters,  of  any  name,  I  believe,  are  agreed  that  the 
vivid  representation  in  Matt  26,  31-46,  has  reference  only  to^the 
day  of  final  jnrigment  Perhaps  en  exception  may  be  fixind  among 
MOte  in  this  country,  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  future  puoisbment 
Bat  it  cannot  wdl  be  otherwise  than  evident  to  every  candid  mittd, 
ttat  if  the  doctrine  of  a  foture  judgment-day  be  found  at  all  in  the 
Naw  Testament,  it  is  prominently  and  expressly  asserted  in  this 
pasaage, — a  day  when  all  flesh  shall  rise  from  the  dead  and  be 
l^lKred  before  the  omniscient  Judge ;  when  the  nghteous  shall  he 
separated  from  the'  wicked ;  and  every  one  be  rewarded  or  punished, 
•Gcoiding  as  his  works  shall  be.  The  same  general  view  is 
taught  also  by  our  Lord  in  his  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the 
tares,  and  in  his  teaching  as  recorded  by  John.*  It  is  found  also  in 
Daniel,*  and  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Paul  often  dwells  upon  the  mighty  theme  :  "  For 
we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgmeot-seat  of  Christ ;  that  every 
oae  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. "'  in  the  sublime  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  writer  "  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God;  and  the  books  were  opened ;  ■  ■ .  and  the  dead 
mre  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  those  books, 
ascording  to  their  works."' 

With  all  these  represenlalions  the  language  before  us  in  c  35,31- 
46  IB  perfectly  accordant;  nor  is  there  any  thing  either  b  the  cir- 

'  Family  Expos,  in  loc.  *  Dan.  IS,  2. 

*  Fl&itile|ta>7iirfoT*>r  o^.inVel-  *  2  Cor.  5, 10.  See  nint  Rom.  3, 
Ihuaen  OoiDin,  II.  p.  471.  Kni-  5-6.  14,  10.  1  Cor.  15,  51  sq.  1 
no  el  Comm.  in  loc  These.  4,  13  eq.  etc. 

*Malt.  13,40-43.  John  5,  38.  S9.  *  Rev.^O,  I2Bq.Gomp.23,12.ete 
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cumEtaDcea  or  io  the  coDtext,  to  lead  us  od  sdj  philoIogtCBl  or  his* 
torical  grounds  to  a  diderent  iaterpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
46tb  Terse  of  itself  deudes  this  point :  "  And  these  [the  wicked] 
shall  go  away  iolo  everlasting  puaishment ;  but  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal.'"  There  is  no  possible  way  of  erading  the  force  of 
this  antithetic  declaration,  which  on  the  face  of  it  rdates  to  the 
eternal  destiny  of  mortals  as  fixed  by  the  judgmeot-day,  except  \yf 
denying  the  idea  of  endless  duration  ascribed  to  the  word  aivinog, 
in  respect  both  to  future  punishment  and  to  future  life.  This  is  said 
to  be  done  by  some,  wbo,  denying  the  doctrine  of  a  state  of  retribo- 
tion  in  anotbra  work),  refer  this  wbole  paEsage  to  the  destnicdoa 
of  Jerusalem;  and  are  thus  ready  to  barter  away  tbe  hope  of  a 
future  life  of  glory,  in  wder  to  get  rid  of  the  terrors  of  a  futaov 
state  of  punishment.  According  to  them,  in  this  verse,  both  the 
condemnation  and  the  promise  have  respect  only  to  this  life;  and 
then  it  follows,  that  tKe  life  of  tTum,  or  threacore  ytart  tmd  tot, 
it  LIFE  ETSBNAL !  1  am  Unable  to  see  why  this  is  not,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  tbe  term,  both  philologically  and  theologically,  a  re- 
dudto  ad  obrurduin. 

This  whole  passage,  then,  I  hold  without  doubt  to  refer  to  tiie 
general  judgment 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  preceding  parable,  that  of  the  talent^ 
in  Matt.  25,  14-30.  Here  the  awful  scenes  of  tbe  dread  tribunal 
are  not  indeed  depicted ;  yet  tbe  subject  is  the  same  as  before,  tbe 
great  doctrine  of  final  retribution.  Here  it  is  theMaster  who  retiuiM 
af^er  a  long  absence ;  calls  his  servants  to  an  account ;  invites  those 
whom  be  finds  worthy  to  the  splendid  banquet  of  rejoicing  prepared 
to  celebrate  bis  return  ;  while  be  casts  out  the  unfaithful  servant 
into  outer  darkness  and  woe.  The  whole  description  is  entirely 
consonant  to  that  of  the  judgment  day  which  follows ;  and  is  sot 
analogous  to  any  representation  of  the  New  Testament  baving 
reference  merely  to  matters  of  this  life. 

If  we  go  back  now  still  further  to  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgin^ 
Matt.  25,  1-13,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  great  object  of 
tbe  parable  to  inculcate  the  same  important  truth,  the  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  those  profesang  to  be  tbe  followers  of  Christ, 
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according  to  their  sero-al  characters  and  deserts, — thar  admiBsion 
or  Don-admissioa  to  the  state  of  future  bliss  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
here  depicted  under  the  imagery  of  a  marriage-festival.  The  same 
idea  of  future  bliss  to  the  righteous,  is  expressed  hy  the  same  imagery 
ID  the  Apocalypse:  "Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the 
marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb." '  Aloi^  with  this  great  idea, 
there  iis  also  strongly  bculcated  in  this  parable  the  necessity  <^  a 
state  of  constant  preparation,  with  reference  to  the  future  judg- 
iB«it  and  its  dread  account  j  since  no  man  knoweth  when  the 
Lord  will  call  him  to  enter  upon  this  state  of  retribubon. 
1  Thus  far,  then,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  three  differ- 
ent representations  contained  in  c.  26  should  he  separated,  or  not 
all  referred  alike  to  the  transactions  of  the  last  great  day. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  latter  portion  of  the  preceding  chapter,  c. 
34,  43-51,  we  find  it  intimately  connected  with  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins ;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of  separating  the  two 
has  apparently  never  occurred  to  any  interpreter.  We  have  here 
the  same  great  lesson  inculcated, — the  necessity  of  continual  watch- 
folDess  in  the  performance  of  duty,  under  tfae  imagery  of  servants 
waiting  for  their  master's  return ;  who  then  will  reward  the  faith- 
ful, and  punish  the  slothful  and  wicked.  The  punishment,  it  may 
here  be  noted,  is  expressed  in  terms  similar  to  those  employed  in 
respect  to  him  who  hid  his  lord's  taleot,  in  c  25,  30.  All  this 
seems  to  furnish  a  sufficient  ground,  why  we  should  regard  this 
passage  also  as  having  been  spoken  with  reference  to  the  future 
judgment 

There  now  remains  to  be  considered  only  the  passage  in  Matt 
34,  36-12.  Our  Lord,  alter  declaring  that  his  coming  to  destroy 
the  Jewish  nation  would  take  place  before  that  generation  should 
pass  away,  goes  on  here  to  say,  that  "  of  that  day  and  hour  know- 
eth no  one,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only," 
This  he  illustrates  by  the  example  of  the  deluge ;  which,  although 
long  predicted  by  Noah,  yet  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon 
the  men  of  that  generation.  Hence  he  urges  upon  his  disciples 
the  neceanty  of  constant  watchfulness,  in  order  that,  as  Luke 
expresses  it,  "  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  those 

'  Rev.  W,  7-9. 
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things  that  shall  come  to  paae,  and  to  stand  (i.  e.  be  approyed,  not 
destroyed)  before  the  Son  of  man.'" 

On  this  passage  two  remarks  present  tbemselTes,  which  go  to 
shoT  that  it  is  Id  be  connected  with  trhat  precedes,  rather  than 
with  what  follo^ra ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews. 

First,  both  the  grammatical  and  logical  connexifm  of  the  lan- 
guage itself  require  it  to  be  so  referred.  The  rerj  ezpressioD, 
"that  {iiiti»ti)  day  and  hour,"  can  mean  nothing  but  the  day  and 
hour  of  which  our  Lord  had  beenspeattit]g,viz.  that 'coming'  of  his 
which  should  take  place  before  that  generation  should  pass  away. 
It  is  that  coming  which  would  be  so  sudden ;  for  as  yet  he  had 
here  described  no  other,  and  therefore  his  words  could  apply  to  do 
other. 

Secondly,  it  is  somewhat  reiDarkablej  that  throughout  this  whole 
discourse  of  our  Lord  thus  far  (to  t.  42),  from  his  departure  out  trf 
the  temple  and  through  bis  whole  prediction  relative  to  his  then 
immediate  coming,  the  Evangelists  Mark  and  Luke  both  gire 
parallel  reports,  serving  alike  to  confirm  and  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  Matthew ;  while  at  this  very  point  {v,  42)  their  reports 
cease.  All  that  follows  in  this  and  the  next  chapter  is  here  given 
by  Matthew  alone.  Mark  nowhere  has  any  thing  corresponding. 
Luke  indeed  gives  the  subsequent  charge  to  watch  (w.  43-51)  in 
a  difierent  place  and  connexion;  and  also  elsewhere  the  parable 
of  the  talents.*  But  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  and  the  descrip- 
ti(Mi  of  the  last  day,  are  found  only  in  Matthew.  All  this  goes  to 
show,  that  Mark  and  Luke  intended  to  report  the  language  now 
under  consideration  as  connected  with  what  precedes ;  inasmuch  as 
they  give  nothing  further.  It  goes  also  to  show,  that  they  regarded 
the  discourse  of  our  Lord,  up  to  this  point,  as  a  whole,  having 
reference  to  his  coming  for  the  overthrow  of  Judaism ;  and, also 
that  the  subject,  which  thus  far  was  one,  was  here  comptetrd. 

It  follows,  then,  that  our  Lord,  as  further  reported  by  Matthew, 
here  takes  up  (with  v.  43)  a  new  topic  ;  which  thus  apparently 
begins,  as  it  evidently  ends,  with  the    enforcement  of  the  duly 

■  Luke  21.  36.  Parallel  with  *  Luke  13,  39  tq:  The  parable 
Matt  24,  36-43,  areHark  13, 33-37,  of  tbe  taleota  is  found  in  Luke  1& 
and  Luke  21, 34-36.  12  gq. 
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of  watchfiilnen  npon  %\\,  ib  r«ferenc«  to  the  terms  of  their 
acceptxDce  with  God,  and  of  their  admission  to  the  Messiah's 
kiagdom,  whea  he  ahall  come  to  judge  the  world  and  reign  in  hlis 
and  glory. 

If  these  pages  shall  serve  to  afford  light  to  any  miod  upon  this 
dilEcnlt  portion  of  (he  sacred  volume,  and  thus  aid  in  the  exhibition 
and  enforcement  of  divine  truth,  the  aim  and  prayer  of  the  writer 
vill  hare  been  answered. 


VI. 

ANCIENT  TEMPLE  ON  MOUNT  LEBANON. 


[The  roUowing  conimunicatioa  WBaaenlby  theRev.  Mr.  Smith,  uader 
date  of  Dec  6th,  1842.  In  his  accompaaying  letter  hewritec  thus;  "I 
bave  taken  a  little  pains  thi«  summer  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the 
mioB  or  the  ancient  (emple  of  Deir  el-Kiii'ah,  mentioned  in  ttte  Biblica' 
Reaearches,  Vol.  III.  p.  441.  The  result  of  my  inveatigatJonB  I  have  embo- 
died in  a  paper,  of  which  1  enclose  you  a  copy.  The  conjecture  there 
hazarded  hae  interested  me  a  good  deal ;  and  were  I  mire  ^at  any  form 
from  the  root  yoiv  is  to  be  found  in  any  existing  relics  of  the  Phenician 
language,  I  ahould  feel  much  confidence  in  the  theory.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  not  access  to  the  workof  Oesenius;  and  cannot  examine  this  point" 
— Ch)  examinatian,  it  appears  that  no  such  form  is  extant  in  connexicHi  with 
Oe  Phenician  or  Hebrew  language. 

About  the  same  time,  a  description  of  the  same  ruins  and  a  copy  of  the 
inscriptions  were  forwarded  to  Berlin  by  Mr.  Wildeobruch,  Prussian  Con- 
Bul  General  in  Beirflt,  who  made  this  and  several  other  excursions  in 
company  with  Mr.  Smith.  His  description  was  communicated  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin;  and  afterwards  jHrinied  in  flieir  Monthly 
Report  for  Jan.  1843,  p.  144  sq.  Slight  variations  are  perceived  in  the 
inscriptions  as  there  given;  arising  apparently  from  a  wsjit  of  distinct' 
nem  in  the  manuscript.  It  is  understood  that  they  will  be  inserted  and 
explained  in  one  of  the  next  nunibera  of  Boeckh's  Corpus  Iiucriplioman. 
^En-l 
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Ancient  Temple,  etc. 

Deib  el-Kdl'ah,  or  CoDreDt  of  the  Fortress,  is  so  muned  from  its 
being  built  upon  ancient  ruins,  which  are  6upp<se(l  by  the  nativcB 
to  be  fbundatioQS  of  a  fortress.  If  we  may  believe  Hananlya,  the 
historian  of  Lebanon,  it  was  once  the  citadel  of  Beiiitt,  which  was 
formerly  a  city  so  large  as  to  extend  that  distance !  A  single 
glance,  howerer,  is  sufficient  to  convince  an  intelligent  obsorer, 
that  the  ruins  found  there  are  tbe  foundations  of  a  temple. 

The  situation  is  inviting  in  the  extreme,  standing  on  tbe  southern 
extremity  of  a  short  mountain  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  Metn  from 
the  coast.;  it  looks  down  upon  the  whole  plain  of  Beirut  on  the 
west,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean  for  nearly  batf  of 
the  horizon.  On  tbe  south  it  overlooks  the  whole  of  the  Uppa- 
and  Lower  OhQrb.  On  the  east,  across  a  ravine,  in  which  the  two 
branches  of  the  river  of  BeirQt  unite  in  a  cbasm  so  wild  that  leo> 
paids  haunt  it  to  the  present  day,  lies  the  woody  baan  of  the  Metn, 
with  the  noble  summits  SSnnln  and  Kuneiseh  beyond  it,  whose 
sides  for  several  months  in  the  year  are  whitened  with  tbe  snows 
of  winter. 

The  temple  which  occupied  this  cbariniog  spot,  was  of  the  roost 
solid  structure.  Only  its  foundations  now  remain.  But  these  are 
undisturbed  in  their  original  position,  and  completely  exposed,  ex- 
cept the  part  upon  which  the  church  of  the  convent  now  stands. 
Its  length  was  106  feet,  and  its  breadth  54  feet.  The  stones  now 
in  place,  are  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  quarried  from  the  spot,  and 
of  a  »ze  that  reminds  one  of  the  ruins  of  Ba'albek.  Two  of  the 
latest  are  12  f.  2  in.  and  13  f.  8  in.  in  length,  by  5  f.  5  in.  in 
height  and  4  feet  in  breadth.  Its  lenj^b  extends  from  southeast  to 
northwest ;  and  at  the  northwest  end  are  the  ruins  of  a  portico,  Std 
feet  in  depth,  which  consisted  of  two  rows  of  columns.  The  low- 
est stones  of  four  of  them  are  standing,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  filUi 
is  in  place.  They  measure  at  the  bottom  17  f.  1  in.  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  are  of  different  heights.  One,  not  tbe  highest,  is  18  f. 
3  in.  in  length.  No  capitals  corresponding  to  tbem  anywhere 
appear. 
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Many  smaller  colurans,  wmI  some  Ionic  capitals,  are  scattered 
about;  and  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  with  here  and  there  foundationa 
undisturbed,  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  village.  The  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  also  appear  on  tke  ridge  between  Beit  Miiy  and  BrQm- 
mftna,  which  the  natives  say  may  be  traced  to  the  celebrated  fouD- 
tain  of  'Ar'&r,  near  M&r  MOsa,  distant  some  five  or  six  mUts.  The 
water  was  conveyed  in  perforated  cylindrical  stones,  fitted  into  each 
other.  Some  of  these  stones,  it  is  said,  are  found  on  the  hill  of 
Deir  el-Kal'ah,  showing  it  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  aqueduct 
to  conduct  water  to  that  spot,  which  now  is  supplied  only  with 
rain-water.  On  the  western  side  of  the  bill,  at  some  distance  below 
the  convent,  are  also  several  large  sarcophagi,  furnishing  additional 
evidence  of  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  place. 

IVhal,  now,  was  the  origin  and  history  of  these  ruins,  once  of  so 
much  importance  1  Our  only  clew  to  the  answer  of  this  question, 
b  found  in  a  few  inscriptions,  scattered  about  the  premises  of  the 
convent.  Those  which  I  have  seen  are  four,  three  in  Latin,  and 
one  in  Greek.  The  stones  on  which  three  are  inscribed  are  square, 
and  that  of  the  other  cylindrical,  and  all  are  of  different  sizes.  They 
evidently  record  the  dedication  of  votive  offerings.  The  first  is  as 
follows : 

P-POSTVMIVS 

P-L-AVCTVS 

lOVI-BALMARCODI 
V— L— M— S 

T%e  meaning  of  the  initials  in  the  second  line  is  to  me  doubtliil 
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those  in  the  fourth  ma^  be  filled  out  thin :  Vctum  /Ae/u  mmCo  «sf- 
mt.  The  third  line  shows  the  god  of  the  place  to  have  been  Ju[h- 
ler.  fiut  the  title  here  given  him  is  not,  bo  far  as  I  am  inrormed, 
Ibund  anywhere  else.  In  it  the  interest  of  the  initcription  coiMSts; 
Mid  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  explained.  Upon  ezanu- 
nalion,  I  cannot  but  r^ard  the  first  pliable  BAL  as  corresponding 
to  the  Baal  of  Scripture,  who  was  the  Phenician  Jupiter,  and  was 
xrarahipped  also  by  the  Carthagenians  aod  Chaldeans.  In  Cartlit- 
genian  names,  it  often  appears  with  the  same  Latin  ortbographj 
aa  here,  as  in  Haonito/,  Asdrubo/,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  word* 
MARCODI,  may  be  conjectured  to  be  of  Semitic  origin,  derived 
from  a  triliteral  root,  by  prefixing  a  Mem,  a  mode  of  deriTatioa 
exceedingly  common.  But  what  the  root  is,  remains  uBcertaiD, 
because  the  oblique  Lat'm  case,  in  which  the  word  here  stands,  has 
obscured  the  last  radical.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  whtde 
word  would  be  analogous  to  the  Baal-berith  and  Baal-zebsb  tf 
the  Scriptures. 

The  second  inscription  reads  thus : 

MVMMEIVSINCENVOSPRO 
SALVTESVAETFRATRVM 
ETFILIORVM 
V-L-A-S 

The  initials  in  the  fourth  line  may  be  read :  VotumlSmu  aium» 
ulvit;  and  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  is  plain.     It  throws  m> 
light,  however,  upon  the  word  in  question. 
The  third  reads  thus ; 

ENIVMCOL 
NTISTIAVICTO 

INAFABARIA 
PROSALVTESVA 
C  -  -  -  ANTISTILU 
NVICTORINIETSA 
T-HOTARIONISHCA 

This  inscription  is  very  obscnre,  partly,  it  may  be,  because  the 
b^inniog  is  buried  in  the  ground,  and  was  not  co{Hed.    It  is  also 
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Not  so  legible  n  the  others.    I  can  mike  out  to  my  ntiaftdion 
only  a  very  few  words. 

The  fourth  is  also  imperrect  at  the  bottom,  and  somewbat  so  on 
the  ades ;  and  in  the  latter  part  is  obscore.  Yet  it  throws  much 
light  upon  the  word  we  are  examioiug.     It  is  as  ibllowB : 

M-OKTAOriGC-U^PO 
ETSAMENOCANEQHKA 
TnEPCHTBPlAC  KSiMON 
ETTYXO  TCKMTEKXSiN 
ElAA&mOX 
BAAMAPKiiC 
KOIPANE 
KiiMiiNKAIKAT 

ecoT/iBcnoT 

ATNIAAPOTCOl 

The  meaning  is  plain  to  the  last  of  the  aghth  line,  and  may  fab 
translated  thus :  "  I,  M.  Octavius,  joyous  and  praying  have  dedi- 
cated ;  for  safety,  a  fortunate  festival,  and  children.  Be  propitioos 
to  me,  O  Balmarkos,  Lord  of  sports"  ,  *  ,  Here,  in  the  Greek 
vocative,  Balmarkos,  appears  the  lost  radical  of  the  Semitic  wotxl 
in  question,  which  was  uncertain  in  the  Latin  dative,  Balmarcodi ; 
while  what  follows  gives  us  its  meaning.  For  the  next  two  words 
may  well  be  a  translation  of  Balmarkos.  Baal  we  know  means 
lord,  the  same  as  xoti^orof ;  and  markos  corresponds  la  the  Arabic 
{jaSyA, "  a  place  or  time  of  dancing,"  and  in  Phenician,  a  lan- 
guage as  nearly  related  as  the  Hebrew,  it  may  have  had  the  same 
meaning.  It  would  then  be  parallel  to  the  Greek  word  umiiot, 
which  means  a  festival  accompanied  with  music  and  dancing. 

As  the  ^techemites,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Gideon,  worship- 
ped Baal  under  the  title  of  Baal-berith,  "  lord  of  the  covenant," 
and  the  people  of  EkroB  unda  the  title  of  Baal-zebub,  "  lord  a( 
flies,**  so  if  these  coniectures  ire  correct,  hs  was  worshipped  At 
Deir  el-Kfil'ah  as  Baal'tniirkus, "  the  lord  of  dancing."  To  fain 
was  dedicated  the  noble  temple  now  in  ruins  there ;  and  in  Aai. 
spot,  as  seen  from  BeirQt,  we  have  daily  before  our  eyes  one  of 
those  "  high  places"  of  Phenician  idol-woidiip,  which  were  go  oftttt 
imitated  by  (he  people  <^  Qod,  niieo  they  f^  away  to  idolatry. 
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[On  a  subsequent  viat  to  the  same  nuDS,  Mr.  Smith  copied  au»- 
Aer  Greek  inscriptioD,  as  follows : 

fSiNANEOHiLAI 
AOeENEKNHCOIO 
■     nOJOVTEXNACnA 
noeiNONAMM  c(  CO 
<  NOEKcPAOTXAAKE 

ONANTirrnoN 

t  TIPOXcONTABPO 
TOICIEPOJPOMOJV 
TJRP 

The  small  letters  are  those  mailed  doubtful  in  the  manascript 

In  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  April,  1843,  Mr.  Smith  found  and 
eo]ued  the  following  inscription  of  the  Roman  age  of  the  Holj 
City.  It  is  upon  an  inverted  stone  in  the  outside  Bouthem  wall 
of  the  Haram,  just  b;  the  east  end  of  the  lintel  of  the  ancient 
ntbtenanean  gateway  under  the  nxiek  el-Alisa. 

TITO  AH  HADRIANO 

ANTONINO  AVG  HO 

P  P  PONTIF  AVGVR 

D  D    P  P 


Note  et  tbg  Eutob. 

'  In  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  name  BAAMAPKSIZ,  abnre  ^ro- 
posed  by  Mr.  Smith,  it  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  preliraK 
nary  note,  that  do  root,  nor  any  derived  form,  correqiooding  to  (he 
Aralnc  root  ijoSs  >3  now  found  either  in  the  remains  of  the  PheDi* 
cian,  nor  in  the  Hebrew-  It  may  be  remarked,  further,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  regulate  the  flexion  of  Greek  nouns,  the 
final  letter  of  the  root  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  nominative  or  voc»- 
tive  BAAMAPKSiS:,  but  in  the  dative  BALMARCODI ;  mnce  in 
the  former  case  the  root  is  commonly  changed,  and  in  the  latter  i>ot ; 
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see  Buttmann's  Or.  Grammar  §  39  sq.  Thus  far,  then, the  etymolt^ 
soggested  b;  Mr.  Smith  must  perhaps  be  regarded  as  doubtful. — 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  out  this  latter  suggestion  in  respect 
to  the  root  ending  in  d,  we  find  indeed  nothing  in  the  few  remains 
of  the  Phcnician,  that  can  give  us  any  light  But  on  turning  to  the 
kmdred  and  contemporary  Hebrew,  we  have  at  once  the  root  '^'ffi 
ti>taip,toskip,todanct;  from  which  a  r^ilar  form  would  be^'^o 
(Marcod)  "place  or  time  of  dancing;"  though  this  form  does  not  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  same  root  is  found  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac  j 
and  in  the  former  we  have  the  participle  Pael  ig'ia  a  dancer.  In  this 
way,  then,  wearrive  at  a  like  meaning  of  tbensme  Bj4AMj4PKiiSt 
viz.  Baal  of  dancing.  Thus  the  general  result  of  Mr.  Smith  here 
receives  a  new  support,  in  a  way  less  open,  perhaps,  to  esceptiou 
than  (he  one  adopted  by  him. 


NOTES  ON  BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


In  a  preceding  note  (p.  497),  eome  extracts  have  been  given,  HhowinfT 
the  new  interest  aw&kened  among  European  scbolare  on  tbe  oubject  of 
Sacred  Geography,  since  the  publication  of  the  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  That  note  was  hardly  sent  to  press,  when  the  fourth  number 
of  die  T%eologiacke  Studienvnd  Kriliken  for  the  present  year  arrived, 
eontaining  an  extended  article  upon  the  same  work  by  Gross,  a 
■cholar  of  Wilrtemburg.  This  periodical,  under  the  care  ofUlimann  BJid' 
Umbreit,  ia  well  known  as  the  leading  theological  journal  of  Germany; 
and  the  view  it  takes  of  the  work  in  question  is  even  more  favourable 
than  any  former  notice,  excepting  perhaps  the  article  by  Olshaosen  of 
Kiel,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Wiener  JahrbOcher  for  1842. 

A  pamphlet  has  also  recently  been  published  by  Prof.  K.  von  Raumer 
of  Eriangen,  entitled  BeylrAge  zttf  biblitchen  Geograjthie,  intended  as  a 
supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  his  PaiHttina.  In  it  he  goes  over 
mudi  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  Biblical  Researches ;  and  in  an  alpb&- 
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b«tMHl  list  of  fligfa^-Beven  placea  undeC  which  additioiu  at  concctiBM 
are  madft,  the  new  matter  ia  derived,  in  not  less  than  eightj/  of  the  caae^ 
either  wholly  or  in  part  from  that  work,  which  is  everywhere  cited.  Yet 
with  all  tiiie  frequent  citation,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  omits  no  occa- 
sion of  exception  or  polemic  remark ;  whQe,  on  the  contrary,  there  ii 
nowhere  the  eUghteEt  word  of  acknowledgment  in  behalf  orthe  ReeearcbM 
or  its  authors,  except  a  single  jrfiraae  in  connexion  with  Eleotheropolii. 
This  in  ioi^  is  a  nalter  of  ao  conceivable  importance ;  but  it  serves  to 
show  the  q)irit  in  iriiich  the  pamphlet  is  written. 

1  take  this  oj^rtunity  to  subjoin  a  few  notes  on  some  points,  wluoh 
are  now  susceptible  of  further  iUuetratioD. 

EXODUS  O?  TBI  IsR&EtrrBt. 

Th«  Isradites  broke  up  from  RameseB,  Sz.  12,  37.  The  view  given 
in  the  Biblical  Researches  was,  that  Ramesea  was  situated  in  the  land  <d 
Goshen,  on  the  valley  through  which  passed  the  ancient  canal  between 
&e  Nile  and  Red  Sea,  near  the  middle  part  i  and  on  the  map  it  is  marked 
ftt  the  spot  called  Abu  Eeisheid,  where  are  ruins.  Thence  the  Israelites 
were  supposed  to  have  marched  directly  to  the  Red  9ea  near  Suez,  a 
distance  of  some  thir^  or  thirty-five  miles,  by  a  level  and  open  route; 
which  they  could  easily  accomplish  in  three  days,  the  time  specified  in 
Scripture,  allowing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  as  a  day's  journey,  ae  ie 
done  in  the  case  of  a  well  appointed  army.' — The  same  view  was  taken 
by  Hengstfinberg  in  his  Utile  woA  on  Egypt  published  in  1841;*  in 
which  he  also  goes  far  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Ramesea 
with  the  oncieiit  HeroOpoliE. 

Raumer,  in  a  former  work,*  following  the  Jesuit  Sicard,  had  adopted 
the  theory,  that  the  Israelites  passed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo 
down  the  Bes&ttn  route  to  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  valley  now  called 
M-Tlh.  In  his  present  pamphlet  he  admits  the  location  of  Rameses  ae 
above  assumed ;  and  makes  it  the  head-quarters,  at  least,  from  irtiieh 
HoMs  and  Aaron,  and  the  people  immediately  with  them,  broke  up.  Bat 
he  still  insists^  that  they  proceeded  first  to  the  region  of  Cairo  and  dieti 
down  the  Besftttn  road,  as  before. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  map  shows,  that  the  distance  from  Rameeea  Ot 
Bes&ttn  n  greater  than  from  Rameses  to  Suez.  From  Besfttin  or  firwk 
Cairo  to  the  Red  Sea  by  the  shortest  route  is  not  lees  than  seventy  milea, 
at  five  days'  journey  for  the  Inaetites.  It  f<^ows  then,  from  the  positian 
tf  Raumer,  that  Israel  fleeing  ia  haste,  ptcssed  by  fear  ofihe  Egyptjan^ 
and  wishing  to  reach  the  Red  Sea  in  the  least  possible  time,  avoided  tbe 
direct  route  of  three  days,  which  accords  with  Scripture,  and  choae  to 

1  Bibl.  Rtt.  I.  p.  TBiq.  RoUiiri,  Etypi  «d  tlu  Bait  ^  ttfm, 

iDUBicher  MaiU  imd  jEtgplfn,   Bed.    Anjovei,  I8«,  p.  50  sn. 
lUl,  p.  4B  tq.      TrvuliMd  Cj  K.  D.  C.       3  Zug  ia  hrfiUm,  Lnpx.  leST. 
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march  Gral  three  dsTS  in  a  contraiy  directjon,  and  then  Sva  days  mcH«  to 
reach  the  sea,— in  all  eight  days/iDBtead  orthree !  The  mere  itatemrar 
demonstratea  the  absurdity  of  such  an  hypothesis. 

Further,  the  leraeliteB  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  came  to  Btham 
"in  the  edge  of  the  desert,"  before  they  came  to  the  Red  Sea.  If  then 
they  went  by  the  Bee&ttn  route,  Ktham  must  have  lain  in  the  valley  at 
some  diBtancewest  oTthesea;  and  ao  Raumer,  following  Sieard, assanie* 
It  at  eight  leagues  from  the  shore.'  But  the  Israelites,  after  passing 
through  tlie  sea,  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert  of  Etham.  The 
desert  of  Etham,  then,  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea,  which  is  here 
fifteen  Enghsh  miles  broad ;  while  Etham  itself  was  on  the  western  side, 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  and  not  in  sight  of  it  Yet  it  lay  "  in  tha 
edge  of  the  desert,"  and  gave  its  name  to  the  desert.    Here  is  a  difficulty 

which  (he  advocates  of  this  theory  seem  to  have  overlooked According 

to  the  view  ofHengHtenberg  and  the  Researches,  Etham  lay  not  far  from 
the  north  end  of  the  sea,  and  might  therefore  we!!  give  its  name  to  the 
adjacent  desert  stretching  along  the  eastern  shore. 

With  this  idea  of  an  approach  to  the  sea  by  the  Bes&ttn  route,  there 
likewise  falls  anay  of  itself  the  notion  of  the  passage  through  the  sea  at 
thai  pointj  to  say  nothing  of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  varitmi 
other  kinds  connected  with  (his  hypothesis. 

Akuuthba  ok  Rahah. 

Monastic  tradition  has  connected  this  place  with  R^mleh,  Irom  a  fao- 

cied  identity  of  the  names,  and  becauae  there  is  ancient  mention  of  a 
Ramah  orRamathem  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Lydda.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  shown  in  the  Biblical  Researches,  that  the  two  names  have 
nothing  in  common;  that  according  to  Arabian  writers  and  the  histo- 
Tians  of  the  crusades,  Ramleh  is  a  modern  place,  the  origin  of  which  ii 
knf)wp ;  and  further,  that  the  Raraab  anciently  mentioned  was  in  the 
Tavmiiic  region,  and  therefore  must  have  lain  eastward  of  Lydda. 

Raumer  in  his  Pal&stina  look  up  the  former  opinion,  and  this  lie  now 
■liU  endeavours  to  susloin;  striving  to  make  me  say  that  Rnmlch  lies 
i^n  a  hill,  instead  of  a  low  sandy  swell,  one  of  the  sUglitest  undulations 
of  an  immense  plain ;  and  affirming,  that  as  we  do  not  know  the  bounds  of 
the  Tamniiic  region,  so  we  do  not  know  but  that  it  might  have  included 
Ramleh, 

But,  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith,  we  DOW  know  more  about  Thamna;'  andean 
therefore  form  abetter  conjecture  as  to  the  general  limits  of  its  toparchy. 
Josepbua  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparcliies,  viz.  Acrabatene, 
Gophoa,  Thamna,  and  Lydda)  which,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  shows, 
probably  formed  long  ptu^elograms,  lying  parallel  to  each  otlier,  BXi 

1  Zug  dsT  Imeliten,  p.  12  »  Bm  p.  484,  ibire. 
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leDdingin  length  from  Borlh  to  soath.  The  first  occupied  the  eaatmi 
side  of  the  water'Shed  upon  the  mountains ;  the  ceeond,  the  western  aide 
of  the  Btune,  still  upon  the  mountain!;  the  third,  Thamna,  lay  upon 
the  weatern  slope  of  the  mountains,  including  the  lower  region  of  hills ; 
while  the  Ufit,  Lydda,  occupied  most  of  the  plain.  South  of  the  Tham- 
nitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emmaua ;  while  Joppa  and  Janinia  bad  juris- 
diction over  the  towns  adjacent  to  them.'  Ah  Lydda  wafi  the  head  of  its 
own  toparchy  in  the  plain,  and  Thamna  with  iis  region  lay  among  the 
hills  and  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  there  is  certaioly  every  prolw' 
bility,  (hat  the  latter  toparchy  lay  wholly  eastward  of  the  former ;  at  least 
there  is  a  moral  demonstration  to  every  unbiassed  mind,  that  it  could  not 
well  have  extended  round  upon  the  Eouthweat  of  Lydda,  so  aa  to  bavs 
included  the  site  of  Ramleb. 

With  this  view  all  the  other  notices  of  Busebius  and  Jerome  are  easily 
reconcilable.  When  Jerome  says  that  Arimatbea  was  not  far  from 
Lydda  (baud  procul  ab  ea),  we  must  remember  that  a  higher  authority 
says  of  Lydda  itselij  that  it  was  near  to  Joppa,  although  the  two  placci 
areinfact  three  hours  distant  from  each  other.*  These  fathers,  we  know, 
were  often  very  indefinite  in  their  specifications.  Thus  they  say  ^ 
Titatana:  "  Ostenditur  hodieque  pnegrandisvicus  in  Jinibiu  Dio*poletm 
euntibus  £liam."  Here  they  cannot  mean  "  in  the  borders  of  Dioapolis 
or  Lydda,"  for  Tbanuia  had  its  own  toparchy ;  and  we  roust  therefore 
UDdersiand  "  on  the  borders,"  etc.  Thamna  ^so  was  certainly  not  on  the 
direct  way  to  Jerusalem  from  Lyd'a ;  yet  men  were  probably  accustomed 
to  take  it  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  City,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  great  Roman  road  at  Thamna ;  just  as,  at  the  present  day,  the  great 
route  of  travel  between  Gaiia  and  Jerusalem,  is  by  way  of  Ramleh. 

Depression  op  the  Dead  Sba,  etc. 

On  p.  17  of  this  volume,  the  results  of  Lieut  SymondH'  trigonometrica] 
survey  are  given,  as  furnished  by  himself  to  the  Hev.  E.  Smith,  before 
leaving  Syria.  The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  there  stated  at  1337 
feet,  and  that  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  84  feet,  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.~In  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  in  May  last,  the  measurements  are 
fpyea  sa  follows:  Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1313.2  feet;  and  that  ol 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  328.1  feet  This  of  course  is  the  oflicial  slaiemenli 
but  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  the  discrepancy,  especially  for  that  in 
respect  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

Some  further  remarks,  in  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  Eleutheropotis 
and  Belogabra,  and  on  Megiddo,  must  be  deferred  till  another  oppor- 

1  JoHph.  Am.  XIT.  11.  S.    B.  J.  Ui.  3  B.  a  Acta  •  39. 
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Jta  Nitir'i  daughter  io  Nazareth, 
79. 

JiddUioM,  iee  Correctimu. 

AJriaiif  see  Hadrian. 

jElia,  see  Jerut<dem. 

'Ain  Jidv,  67. 

'Ain  Yebriid,  71. 

Akiba,  Rabbi,  his  history,  433:  de- 
clares Bar-cochba  the  king  Mee- 
Bitth,424;  uiuaeathe  c«]ebratioD 
□r  the  paMover  to  be  ttaQBreired, 
426;  his  death,  441. 

Akra  in  Jerusalem,  its  extent,  188 
aq.  According  to  Josephus  it 
was  distinct  and  Beparated  from 
Zion  or  the  upper  city,  191. 

'Amicdf,  tee  Emmaut. 

Angetology,  sketches  of,  88  sq.  Re- 
ality ol  Angelic  Beinz",  SB  eq. 
Scriptural  modea  of  describing 
invisible  objecte,  93  sq.  Names 
and  Nature  of  Angela,  96  sq. 
dualities  and  Actions  of  Good 
Angels,  101.  Evil  Angels,  their 
qualities  and  actions,  117;  their 
names,  118 sq.;  (heir  ranks  and 
ortlert,  123  sq.;  their  number, 
1S4  sq. ;  their  abode,  135  sq. — 
General  remarks,  14Ssq.  System 
of  Zoraasler,  148  sq. 

Angela,  good  and  evil,  see  Angd- 
ology. 

Anti'Lebantrnj  see  Lebanon, 

Aniipalru,  visii  to,  478  sq.  En- 
counter with  a  shepherd,  479; 
arrival  in  Jufna,  479 ;  Blr  Zeit, 
480;  ancient  Roman  road,  480, 
481;  descent  of  (he  mountain, 
481  sq.  Ruins  of  Tibneh,  4S4  aq. 
Wady  Bel&t,  487  ;  village  ofMej- 
del  Y&ba,  487,  488 ;  castle  re- 
cently destroyed,  488,  489;  Arab 
love-story,  489, 490 ;  RAs  el-'Ain, 


490, 491 ;  i  romense  fouDtaina,  491 ; 
plain  of  Sharon,  491;  Jiljaiieb, 
493;  Kefr  S&ba  described,  493; 
Is  it  Antipatrisl  493  sq.  497. 

jtntoRto,  forlresB,  39. 

Artlfmiut,  Jolianus,  his  History,  399. 

Apocalyjue,  the  Beast  indicated  by 
the  no.  666,  p.  333 ;  see  Beat. 
Why  John  wrote  enigmatically, 
333  sq.  Principles  of  right  inter- 
pretation, 358  sq.— The  Whitt 
SUme,  461  sq.  Gi  ammaiical 
structure  of  the  passage,  4G1  sq. 
Remarks  on  the  idiom,  462  sq. 
The  hidden  manna,  467  sq.  Usa- 
ges  of  the  Greeks,  470  aq.  Cha- 
racter of  the  White  Slone, 471  sq. 
The  new  name,  475  aq.  Result, 
477. 

Aqtuduct  from  Solomon's  Pools, 
31 ;  on  Mount  Lebanon,  559. 

Arimatkea,  not  Ramleh,  d65. 

Aitaumt,  see  Isma'UlyeK- 

el-'Aty,  the  ancient  Oronlea,  ila 
sources,  307. 

'Aujeh,  river,  its  source  and  size, 
491 }  bridge,  495. 


Aa'aiAe/(,vi8itto,84;  its  Antiquities 
86.    Position,  207. 

BalmarcM,  a  Phenician  Baal,  561, 
562. 

Biblical  Sesearcheg,  testimonies  to, 
p.  iv.  p,  66,  88,  497  sq.  5!i3. 

BoT-cocKba.  420 ;  hia  origin  un- 
known, 431 ;  tnysteriousnesB  of 
his  whole  peraon,  423 ;  declared 
king  Messiah  by  Akiba,  434;  at- 
tempts to  gain  the  Christians, 
425 ;  proofs  that  he  was  tn  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem,  436  sq. 
Coins,  427  sq.  Tirae  of  Bai^ 
cochba's  reign,  436;  is  succeed- 
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ed  bf  his  son,  437  j  his  dyoiuitjr, 
437. 

Batfuheba,  Pool  or,  not  ancient,  33. 

Beast  ill  ihe  Apocalypse  answering 
to  the  number  666,  p.  332  sq. 
Two  beaalB  described,  332.  Poll- 
er or  [be  second,  334  sq.  Mark 
or  synibol,  335.  Character  of 
the  mark,  336.  Character  of  the 
number,  339.  Testimony  of  Ire- 
nsus,  339.  Other  explanaiionB, 
310  sq.  Signification  in  letters, 
343  sq.  To  what  it  refers,  346  sq. 
Result,  318.  ReaBons  why  Joho 
wrote  emgmaiical!y,349Eq.  Cah- 
balism,  3?!.  Sybilline  Oracles, 
363  sq.    Principles  of  Interprela- 

Beit  'Hi'nftn,  ancient    Belh-cmolh  1 

57  aq. 
BeU  S&r,  ancient  Beth-xuT,  66. 
Bengel^  his    edition  of  the  New 

Tealflmcnl,  269. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  his  testimony 

as  to  the  Druzes,  223. 
Berachah,  sec  BereUtil. 
Bereikit,  ils  probable  identity  with 

the  FaUev  of  Berachah,  43. 
Belh^wtih,  58. 
Bether,  422 ;  its  capture.  439.  Note 

upon  its  topography,  456.    Perh. 

i.  q.  Bethel,  453. 
B^hmkL,  Pool  of,  so  called ;  length 

of  the  vaults,  33. 
Belhtwron,  not  Bether,  456. 
BerA-7br,see  Beiher. 
0eza,  his  edition  ofthe  New  Testa- 
ment, 266. 
£tr  Ijda,  a,  remarkable  well  near 

He1)ron,  55,  56. 
^r  ah-S/iurky,  east  of  Oaimel,  61. 
WoodrTeveiige,    customary  aaumj; 

the  Druzes,  237. 
^ttrj  el  'Atkar,  57. 
Bun  'Azzit,  72. 

d-Btt'ki'a-,  vitlley  between  the  Le- 
banon  and    Anti-Lebanon,  205, 

207. 
Burckhardt,  liis  vieit  to  the  Emir 

Beshtr,  23^.    His  opinion  of  the 

Druzes,  236. 


Camel,  e: 
tiofison  theplRce,'60,  61. 

CaluUia,  his  slaughter  of  the  Jew* 
in  Egypt,  309. 

Cedar*  of  Lebanon,  visit  to,  86. 

Cktrubim,  whatl  115. 

Cltrial'a  coming,  see  Coming. 

City  of  David,  meaning  of  the  ex* 
pression,  197  sq. 

Coint  struck  by  Bar«or.hba,  4S7  Bq. 
ThoM  of  Hadrian,  443.  OTJBHa. 
Capitolina  especially,  449. 

Coming  of  Chntt  in  Matt.  24, 2*31, 
p.  531  sq.  Inquiry  of  the  disci- 
ples, 532.  Purportof  it,532,533. 
Their  eipectaiions  as  to  ihe  He»- 
siah,  53y  sq.  Our  Lord's  aosiver, 
5S5  sq.  Passage  fully  cited,  536. 
Does  it  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  or  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment 1  538.  Different  opinions, 
533, 539.  Preliminary  conaidera- 
tiona,  5."i9.  Time  limited  to  this 
generation,  540.  Length  of  b 
generation,  541.  Can  the  pa»- 
sage  refer  to  the  day  of  judg- 
menti  641.  First  view  implies 
error  in  our  Lord,  542  sq.  Waa 
there  an  expectaiiiHi  of  the  day 
of  judgment  as  near  at  hand? 
543.  OlEhausen's  view,  544.  Can 
the  language  be  referred  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Jews?  54S  n. 
Verse  29ih,  545.  Verse  30di,  547. 
Verse  3lal,  548.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Jcrusnlfm  not  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  Jeivish  nation, 
550.  War  and  subvereMn  of  the 
nation  under  Adrian,  551  tq. 
General  result  and  inierpretaliott, 
558.— Remarks  on  the  following 
versesand  Malt,  c.25,  p.  559.  Tran- 
sition to  the  last  jiirl^menl  at 
e.  24,  43,  p.  556.     Proofs,  556. 

Cemtubtlantiation,  not  tenable.  519 
sq.     See  Ijord'g  Sapper. 

Corect,  see  K&riy&l. 

Correctione  and  Additiota,  103, 104. 

CVora,  the  Holy,  see  Holy  Cnm. 

Cyprus,  revolt  of  the  Jews  in,  406 
aq- 

Cyril,  his  testimony  in  respect  to 
the  Holy  Cross,  160. 

Cyrmaiea,  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  this 
province,  399  sq. 
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Dai,  in  th«  Druze  religion,  S21, 
287. 

Damd  Gtmx,  Rabbi,  his  siatenMnts 
aa  to  the  Jewisti  war  under  Ha- 
drian, 401,  403 ;  as  to  Um  deatli  ol' 
Akiba,  441. 

Demon»,U9,l2Q. 

Dead  Sta,  iu  depression  onhr  re- 
cently siiapecled,  15.  DiClerent 
resultsormeasureiQBntB,  16.  De- 
preaeioD  aaaeciaiaedbyLieuLSy- 
tQonds,  16,  17,566.  Sxcursion  to 
it,  33.  View  at  Sebbeh,  6&  Map 
of  it  accurate,  66.    Poutioa,  205. 

Deir  ei-KuPah,  aa  aocieiil  temple, 
see  Temple. 

td-Deraztf,  foander  of  the  religion 
of  the  Drozea,  219  eq.  His  death, 
231.  Arabic  name  of  the  Druzea 
from  him,  231. 

Dion  CattiuM,  his  account  of  the 
Jewish  war,  394.  Describes  the 
barbarities  of  the  Jews,  401.  Ac- 
count of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Jerusalem,  446. 

DrKZes  of  Mount  Lebanon,  205  sq. 
TofKigraphy  of  Lebanon  and 
Anii-Lebanon,  203.  Population, 
209.  Govermnent,210.  History 
of  the  Uaroaites,  211  sq.  See 
Maronitei.  Origin  of  the  Dru- 
zes,  S14.  Early  Muhammedan 
Kcia,216«q.  The  Khalir  H&kim, 
218.  Adventures  of  ed-Derazy, 
219  sq.  Derivation  of  the  name 
of    Drnxe,    221.      Hamza    the 

Sophet  of  the  Druzes,  221  sq. 
eafh  of  H&kim,  323.  First 
notices  of  the  Druzes  in  Lebanon, 
223.  Their  sacred  books,  225. 
Their  earliest  religious  creed, 
223.  Brief  outline  of  some  por- 
tions of  this  latter :  God  as  mani- 
fested in  HlLkira,  225.  Ministers, 
327.  Transmigration  of  souls, 
228.  ResurraclioD  and  Judgment, 
333.  Ethiui,22S.  Few  traces  of 
Uieir  early  hislory,  329sq.  Fakhr 
ed-Dln,  330  sq.  His  suceeEsors, 
233.  Emlre  from  the  House  of 
Shebab,  233.  Emti  Besbir,  233, 
234  ConteelB  of  the  parties 
Kei«  and  YeneD,  233.    In&uence 


of  the  adjaoent  Pashas  on  the 

givernment  of  the  Druzes,  335. 
urckhardL's  visit  in  1812,  p. 234. 
Sheikh  Beahlr,  234,  235.  The 
Druzes  of  the  mountains  superior 
to  the  people  of  the  plains,  235. 
Theirgeneral  chara  cteria  i  i  cs,  236, 
Feeling  ol' honour,  courage,  23G. 
Blood- re vense,  hospitali  " 
Polygamy  allowed,  238. 
sic  beard  among  them,  33S.  Se- 
crecy of  their  religious  tenets, 

238.  Division  into  (he  'Ak&l  and 
the  J&hel,  239.    Alleeed  idolatry, 

239,  240.  Arrival  <^  American 
missionaries,  241.  Egyptian  con- 
quest; disarming  ol' [he  moun- 
taineers, 242.  vVar  with  the 
Druzes  of  Haur&n,  243.  Desire 
for  insLruction  and  protection, 
344.  Invasion  by  the  allied  pow- 
ers, 245.  Access  opened  to  the 
Druzes,  346.  Their  war  with 
the  Maronites,  247.  Submission 
of  the  Druzes  to  the  Turks,  249. 
Their  saparalioo  from  tlte  Maro- 
nites,  260.  Their  Sheikhs  in  pri< 
son,  83,  249  sq.  Present  state 
and  moral  prospects,  350,  251. 
—Historical  authorities,  252. 


EdwanU,  President,  notice  of  bis 
works,  391. 

B^pt,  revolt  ofthe  Jews  in,  403  sq. 
Tranquillity  restored,  406. 

EletUherojiolu,  historical  evidence 
of  ite  identity  with  Belogabra  or 
BeU  Jibrin,  204. 

Elmacin,  his  report  of  the  Druzee, 
229. 

Elzevira,  their  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  267. 

£m{r  fie«Air,  234  sq. 

Emmaut,  now  'Aimedi,  its  posi- 
tion, 38. 

Englith.  Engineera,  sarvey  Pales- 
tine 10  sq.  16.  Routes,  11.  Maps, 
10,  12,  13. 

Eratrmu,  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  265. 

Elham,5Q5. 

EuMsbwt,  his  statement  as  to  the 
site  of  Ramah,  175;  of  Acelda- 
42 
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InE^  176 ;  M  ta  the  place  oT  the 

AscenBion,  177 ;  aa  to  the  ^te  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  181  sq.  Hia 
silence  as  to  the  Huly  Croee, 
158,  161,  Hia  teeljmony  as  to  the 
vengeance  of  Bar-cochba,  325; 
as  lo  the  potrition  of  Bether,  439, 
457  aq.  His  account  of  the  Jew< 
ish  war,  394  ;  of  Hadrian's  eub- 
jugalion  of  the  Jews,  410;  of  the 
desiruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti- 
tiw,  ai6,  217. 

Excursiong  lo  Mkr  S&bs  and  Jeri- 
cho, 38  sq.  To  Hebron,  Carmel, 
and  Sebbeb,  41  aq.  From  Jera- 
BBtem  to  Beinlt,  70  aq.  To  the 
Cedars  and  Ba'ttlbek,  84.  ToAn- 
tipatriB,47BBq. 

Exodut  of  the  laiaelitea,  by  what 
route,  564. 

Expeiliency,  Doctrine  of,  301  sq. 
Power  and  character  of  public 
opinion,  301  aq.  Abuse  ol  it  by 
public  agitators,  304  nq.  Dtitiea 
and  temptations  of  Christians  in 
respect  to  expediency,  305  aq. 
Paul's  teaching  and  exan)ple,311 
aq.  S en pturaT  principles  on  the 
subject,  320  aq.  Application  to 
various  clawes,  323  sq. 


Fhiih  defined,  525. 

fhkhr  erf-iHn,  chief  of  the  Druzes, 

his  character  and  fortunea,  330  sq. 
Fbantairt  near  the  Grand  Mosk  in 

Jerusalem,  explored  by  Mr.  Wol- 

cott,  24  aq. 
Frank  Mountain,  69. 

G. 

Gate  of  Damascus,  ancient  towers 
near  it,  189  aq.  Of  Ephraim, 
191  eq. 

Galevsay,  ancient,  under  the  mosk 
e^Akaa,  17  sq. 

Gerixim,  Mount,  73. 

Gesenats,  biographical  notices  of, 
361  aq.  Hia  youth,  361  sq.  Hia 
earlier  works,  363  eq.  Improve- 
ment and  progrese,  366  sq.  Later 
works,  369  sq.— Oesenius  as  a 
lecturer,  371.  As  a  man,  372  sq. 
Religious  views,  374.  His  hab- 
its, 375.    Hu  death,  376.    Influ- 


ence of  his  writing!,  377.  New 
edition  of  the  translation  of  hja 
Lexicon  in  press,  378. 

Griabach,  his  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  270.  Recension-sya- 
tem,  270  sq.  Results  of  his  ^i- 
tione  given  by  Hahn,  S75. 

Gopkna  revisited,  present  state,  479. 

H. 

Itadrian,  Jewish  war  in  his  reign, 
393sq.  HiatwiatmenloftheJews, 
412  sq.  His  conversaiioD  withR. 
Joshua,  412.  Project  tor  restor- 
ing Jerusalem,  415,  sq.  Outbreak 
of  the  insurrection,  432  sq.  Ce- 
lebration of  his  Vicennaua,  44& 
See  Jnrtah  War. 

Hahn,  his  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 254,  374.  Character  of 
this  work,  274,  275.  Peculiar 
merits,  276,  277.  American  re- 
print, 278.  Accuracy  and  cheap- 
ness of  this  edition,  279. 

Hikiiti,  the  third  of  the  Pnlimile 
Khalils  in  Egypt;  his  fanaticisin 
and  ferocity,  218,  219.  Perse- 
cutes the  Christians,  219.  is  pro- 
claimed as  god  by  Derazy  and 
Hamza,  219.    Assaf^ineied,  223. 

Hamxa,  Prophet  of  the  Druzes,  231 
aq.    Author  of  their  sacred  books, 

Baur/ln,  a  seat  of  the  Druzes,  321 ; 
its  population  under  the  govenn 
ment  of  the  Pasha  of  Daroascu^ 
335 ;  war  against  the  Druses  w 
Haurikn,  24a 

flitftron.  Excursion  to,  41.  Ramble 
in  the  N.  E.  55.  Remarkable 
well,  55,  56.  Tell  on  the  N.  has 
noruins,5dsq.  Jewish  Inhabitants, 
60. 

Belena,  her  reputed  discovery  oTtbe 
Holy  CrnsB^  156  aq. 

Herman,  see  Jtbet  esA-iSAeiAA. 

Hexekiah,  Pool  of,  see  Pool 

Hodge,  Dr.  hia  argument  in  re- 
ference to  the  marriage  of  a  wife^ 
sister,  284,  285. 

Hoh  Cross,  its  reputed  discovery  by 
Helena,  157  sq.  Ko  certain  af- 
lusion  to  it  until  the  time  of  Cyril, 
160.  First  hints  of  its  connexion 
with  the  discovery  of  the  Holy 
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Sepulchre,  161.  On  Itae  alleged 
evidence  for  its  being  the  true 
croes,  163  sq.  Amount  of  the  his- 
torical te  alimony,  169. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  its  reputed  site, 
l6i  eq.  Remarlte  of  Mr.  N.  ia 
support  of  it,  171.  Early  doubts 
about  this  subject,  173.  Exami- 
nation of  the  historical  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  alleged  site,  174 
sq.  Point  of  inquiry  to  be  invea- 
(igated  in  this  case,  181.  Topo- 
graphicalargument,  18680.  Tes- 
limonyofJoMiphua,  187.  Ancient 
towers  and  gate  of  second  wall, 
389  sq.  DtBtinctnesB  of  the  phy- 
sical leaturee  of  the  Holy  City, 
190.  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  194  e^. 
Amount  of  Mr.  N.'a  topographi- 
cal argument,  201. 

el-IHUeh,  form  ofthe  lake,  12 ;  camp. 


Idiom,  see  Apoailmme. 

IgnaiiuB  of  AatiocL  hi*  martyrdom, 
409. 

ftwmptioM,  relative  to  the  Jewish 
war,  443.  On  an  ancient  temple 
in  Lebanon,  560  iq. 

Interpretatiorw,  e.  g.  by  Prof,  Stu- 
art; ICor.  11,  17-34,  p,  499aq. 
Rev.  2,  17,  p.  499  sq.  Rev.  13, 
18,  p.  333  sq.— By  Pres.  Way- 
land:  Rom.  c,  14,  p.  311  sq.  1 
Cor.  c.  8. 9. 10,  p.  313  sq.— By  the 


29-31,  p.  531.     Verse  34,  p.  540. 

Verses  36-42,  p.  555.    Veraes  43- 

51,  p.  555.    Matt  25, 1-13,  p.  654. 

Verses  14-30,  p.  554.    Verses  31- 

46,  p.  553. 
Iremeus,    his  testimony  as  to  the 

Number  ofthe  Beast,  339. 
IgmaHllyeh,   a  sect  of  the  Shlites, 

215;   descendants  ofthe  Assas- 

BJna,  217 ;  known  to  the  Crusaders, 


Jebel  en-NHtairtyeh,  205. 
Jebel  eih-Shelkh,  13,    General  cha- 
racter, 206,  307. 
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JAel  Sura^n,  one  ofthe  two  lolUest 
summits  of  Lebanon,  208,  559. 

Jeridto,  excursion  thither,  38.  De- 
stroyed by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  40. 

Jerome.,  174.  Hisdescriptionofthe 
site  of  Ramah,  175.  His  stale- 
roent  in  respect  to  the  sale  o( 
slaves,  443,  444.  Mentions  the 
statues  of  Jupiter,  446;  and  Ve- 
nus, 447.  Speaks  of  a  Jewish 
war,  454. 

Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  17  sq. 
Ancient  subterranean  gfkteway, 
17  sq.  South  wall  ofthe  Haram, 
23.  Fountain  near  the  Grand 
Mosk  explored,  2i  sq.  Ancient 
second  wall,  29.  Former  tower 
in  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  30. 
Ruins  of  an  ancient  Khbn,  30. 
Aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Pools, 
its  termination,  31.  Vaults  in 
Bethesdo,  so  called,  33.  Pool  of 
Bathsheba  not  ancient,  33.  Ex- 
cavations on  Zion,  33  sq.  20a 
Tomb  of  Absalom,  34;  of  Hele- 
na, 35,  36 ;  of  the  Judges.  35 ; 
of  the  prophets  described,  36. 
Ruins  on  tiie  ridge  E.  of  Scopus, 
37.— Hadrian's  project  to  restore 
the  city,  415.  ESect  on  the  Jews, 
418.  Was  in  Bar-cochba's  hands, 
426  sq.  Capture  by  the  Romans, 
434  sq.  Called  jElia  Capito- 
lino,  445.  Meaning  ofthe  sculpi- 
tured  swine,  446.  Pagan  tem- 
ples erected,  446,  447.  Chris- 
tians re-established  in  the  Holy 
City,  448.  Coins,  449.  Name  of 
Jerusalem  forgotten,  449.  Call- 
ed .£lia  long  af\er wards,  449. 
Jews  parlially  excluded  until  the 
time  ofthe  Saracens,^ 449 sq. 

Jewish  War  under  Hadrian,  hiafo- 


afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  395.  Their  hope  of  a 
Messiah,  397.  Jews  in  Egypt 
and  Cyrene,  398.  First  rising 
under  Trajan,  400  sq.  Lucuas  or 
Andreas  greeted  as  king  of  Israel, 
403.  Success  in  the  beginning, 
403.  Tranquillity  restored  in 
Egypt,  404.  Insurrection  in  Cy- 
prus and  Mesopotamia,  406  ^. 
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First  yeam  of  HadriKit,  411  m). 
Renewal  of  the  revolt,  419  iq. 
BaiwMKhba,  420  eq.  Rabbi  Alt- 
iba,  423  eq.  Bar-cochba's  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  Christians,  425. 
Desolation  of  Palestine,  4^  sq. 
Proora  that  the  Jews  were  in  poa- 
aession  of  Jerusalem,  426  sq.  Dif- 
ficultiea  or  the  war,  433  iq.  Uo- 
certainty  of  the  final  fate  of  Bar- 
cochba,  433.  Capture  of  Betber, 
430,  440.— Bearing  of  this  war 
npon  the  interpretation  of  Matt 
24,  29-31,  p.  551  sq. 

JetBt,  see  JemaK  War. 

Jezz&r  Pasha,  333;  his  power 
among  the  Druzes,  234. 

JiljOiiiA,  492. 

Jtirdan,  coontry  around  its  aourees, 
11.  Sources,  12.  Its  valley,  305, 
206.    Remotest  source,  2U7. 

Jotephut,  hjs  description  of  the 
second  wall,  lS6aq.  Importance 
of  his  leatimony  in  respect  to  the 
■ile  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  187; 
miirepresentation  ot  it  by  Mr.  N. 
186.  Acra  distinct  from  Zion, 
according  to  Josephui,  191. 

Jotapata,  sought  for  in  vain,  79. 

Judgment-day,  taught  in  MatL  25, 
31  gq.  p.  553  aq. 

Jnfna,  see  Gophna. 

K. 

Karmatkiara,  see  fiiiaa'rli/eh. 
Kefr  S&ha,  see  AnLipalru. 
Keifiyth  in  Lebanon,  233. 
Khin  Emir  Hatsaa,  in  Jenisalero, 

30,31. 
eUKAatib  of  (he  Ta'&mireh,  42  sq. 

Hisoamein  the  book   42. 
Knapp,   his    edition  of  the    New 

Testament,  872. 
KCfin,  Its  identity  with  Abu   Ftd, 

KirigM,  ane.  G;rM?73. 
Kurmui,  see  Carmel. 


Laehmatm,  hie  editions  of  theNew 
Teatament,  273. 

Jdebanon,  Mount,  antiquities,  86. 
Cedars,  86.  Druzea  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  205.      Deacriptioa  of 


th«  ridges  of  L^und  aai  AMi- 
Lebanon,  205, 206.  Si^iGcatwn 
of  the  Dame,  208.  Character  of  the 
western  declivity,  208,  558.  De- 
Bcriptlaa  of  the  eastern  side  and 

>  western  aide  of  Anti'Lebanon, 
208.  Baaiem  decliviiy  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  208.  Associations  of 
LebauoD  when  mentioned  is  the 
Soripturee,  208,  209.  Populntion 
of  th«  mountain,  209,210.  Gov- 
emment,  210.  Sea  Moronile* 
and  Drtizer. 

I'^M,  ane.  Ltgio,  i 


207. 

Lord'i  Sitpper,  at  Corinth,  499  sq. 
Irregulaniiea,  501.  Fore  meal 
or  AgapK,  501  aq.  Was  there 
intoxication  t  503  sq.  Agapte 
abandoned,  505.  Kind  of  wine 
used  at  Corinth.  506.  Kind  of 
wine  used  by  our  Lord  at  the  in- 
Htilution,  507  sq.  See  Ww- 
Signiiicancy  of  the  emblems,  517. 
Language  of  the  instita^n: 
'This  is  my  body,'  etc  its  mean- 
ing, 518  sq.  Difficnltiea  and  ab- 
Burditir^,  520  sq.  Nature  tX 
symbolic  language,  522.  Lite- 
ral sense  rot  poEsifale,  523  sq. 
Faith  defined,  525.  Reason,  um 
of  in  matters  of  faith,  526  sq. 
Object  of  the  sacrament,  527  sq. 
Eating  and  drinking  unworthily, 
what  f  530. 

Luauu,  see  Bar^aohba. 


Matma,  the  hidden,  aee  Apncalmie. 

Map  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, its  correct  nesK,  66. 

Mir  atba^  Convent  of,  38  sq. 

Abrcva  AurtlivM  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  Jewa,  452.  Probable 
cause  of  his  later  displeasure, 
453. 

Marriage  of  a  wife's  sister,  283  sq. 
Occasion  of  the  discussion,  283. 
Preliminary  tjuestioua,  284.  Po- 
sition of  ihe  Hebrew  wife,  235 
T  enure  of  Hebr«w  marriage,  286 
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QenerBlnrebibilion,iDLev.  18,6; 
iiB  mcsning,  287  tq.  Other  pro- 
hibilkiru,  289  «q.  Rcaalt,  291  iq. 
Meaning  of  the  srohibitioaiiithe 
18th  vene.  293.  Hieloricat  viaw, 
293  «q.  Philological  view,  29S  sq. 
G«Deral  resalt,  296,  266. 

Marenite*,  on  Mount  Lebwian,  209. 
Kmir  Bsehlr,  210.  Origin  nf  ike 
name  of  MaroDitei,  211,  212. 
Id  tonnexion  with  the  oharoh  of 
Rome,  212.  Are  not  mentioned 
ftom  ihe  lime  of  tfaa  CraaadeH 
imtil  the  aixtaentb  centurj,  £12. 
Thejr  haraas  the  Turkish  govera- 
meot,  and  ara  conquered  by  the 
latter,  212,313.  DogroaaofRome 
affirmed,  213.  Secret  adoption 
of  the  Haronite  faith  bf  Emtr 
Beahlr,  240.  Manv  of  the  moan- 
tain  nobility  Maronile^  241.  Au- 
thority or  the  painarch,  241. 
Egy^ian  oonquMt,  Ml.  Dia- 
nrminffof  the  mountaineen,  242. 
The  Christiana  again  raeeive 
am»  from  the  gavarmnent  and 
nr«  aeol  againM  the  Druzcs  of 
Hauiin,  243.  England  exoiies 
ihem  to  revolt,  245.  Hoatilily  of 
theMaroniteaagainattheMiaaion' 
ariea,  346  aq.  Anaihilation  of 
the  power  of  the  Patriarch,  349. 
Separation  of  the  Druzea  and 
the  Haronitea  under  dtfierent 
heada,  250.  The  latter  willing 
to  receive  inalruction,  260,  251. 

MamacripU  of  the  Oreek  NewTes- 
tament,  254  aq.      See  TettamenL 

Mtuada.  see  Seobeh. 

MejdelYdba.iST,^8,  WaaitAn- 
fipatria'?  493. 

Maopatamia,  revolt  of  the  Jaws  in, 
407  eq. 

Mem,  diatriet  oi^  on  Lebanon,  ila  po- 
nilion,  55S. 

Mill,  hia  edition  of  (he  New  Teata- 
ment,  269. 

^Ifiniif«r*  of  Religion  among  the 
Dnizec,  their  ra^a  and  depart- 
ments, 227. 

Miracle*,  eccleHiaatical)  their  credi- 
bility ijefendtid  by  Mr.  Newman, 

MUtioTianeg,  American,  their  arri- 
val at  Beirtil,  241.     Their  efforto 
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in  behalf  of  Oie  Dnjxea,  242. 
Desire  of  the  latter  to  get  inBlmc- 
tion,  244.  A  school  opened  amon^ 
them,  846.  The  Maronite  Patn- 
archoperates  against  tbeMiaaioa- 
aries,  246,  247.  Influence  of  the 
TnriuBh  Authoritiea,  249.  The 
Marwute*  beginning  to  apply  for 
instruction  to  the  MiMionanea, 
250,251. 

AfenotA«{ile*,2Il. 

MtMB  of  Chorene'g  acconnt  of  the 
Jetvishnar,  455. 

Muhammed  'iUy  as  mler  of  Syria, 
242.  Withdraws  his  armieafiom 
the  cotiBtry,  345. 

N. 

tMubta,  73.  Three  fountaina,  by 
which  it  ia  supplied  with  water, 

New  Name,  aae  A}ioeab/pte. 

New  T^tomm/,  aee  TWoment. 

Nevman,  Ree.  J.  H.  Author  of  an 
Eaaayon  LheEcclesiaaticalMira- 
clea,  154,  155. 

Nicopolii,  aee  Emmaui. 

Nord/uimer,  Dr.  Ifoac,  biogr^Jii- 
cal  notieea  of,  379.  Hia  early 
education,  380  aq.  Discipline  of 
Rahbinic  achoola,  382  aq.  Later 
studies,  384  aq.  Removal  lo 
New  York,  386.  His  occupation 
there,  386  sq.  Hia  Hebrew 
Grammar,  387.  Other  writinipi, 
388.    Hia  death,  380. 

«n-Attn»ViyeA,  a  sect  of  Mohan- 
medans,  217. 


Pacewiiv  Niger,  453. 

Phxaia,  Lake,  described,  13. 

Polygamy  aWawtA  to  the  Druzes, 
237.  Not  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  Mosaic  Law,  293  aq. 

Pool  of  Hcsekiab,  its  position,  194. 
Misrepresentation  of  the  reinarka 
upon  It  in  die  Biblical  Besearch- 
aa,  193  sq.    Of  Bathshebe,  33. 
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Rabbinic   schools,    modeni,    liieir 

discipline,  etc  382  sq. 
RaJidhU,  adherents  of  'Aljr,  215. 
Bamah,  see  Arimathea  and  er~Rd- 

er-BdmA  near  Hebron,  extensive 
remains,  44.  Archiieciure,  46. 
Suggestion  of  Mr.  Woleotl,  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Ramah  of 
Samuel,  48  eq,  Objeetiona,  49  sq. 
Probahly  the  place  known  as 
Abraham's  Ten^  52. 

Jtameaei,  where  situated,  561. 

JUmet  elr>Amleh,  56. 

R&met  d-Khilil,    44  j   see  er-XA- 

RAs  d-'Aiji,  its  form  and  character, 
490.  491. 

Raumer,  K.  von,  563. 

Season,  use ofin  matleraof  reUgioa, 
986  sq. 

Remtrrection  and  Judgment  in  the 
Creed  of  the  Druzeei,  228. 

Rinck,  a  criticul  edition  of  the  New 
TestatDent  proposed,  8S0. 

Somuiut,  grandson  of  Bar^ochba, 
succeaaor  of  RuruB,  437.  Rare- 
ness of  the  name  amonc  the  Ro- 
mans, 439.    His  death,  441. 

Ritier,  Prof,  his  testimony,  497  sq. 

Roediger,  Prof,  finds  historical  evi- 
dence for  the  identity  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  and  Betogabra,  204. 
His  lestimony  to  the  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, 499. 

Roman  Road,  ancient,  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Cresarea,  480,  481,  496. 

ei^RubidlueK,  SO. 

Rufit*,  432, 435.  Son  and  succesrcr 
of  Bar-cochba,  437.  His  death, 
441. 


Sandm,  his  report  of  Falthr  ed-Dln, 
331. 

Sacif,  Baron  de,  his  work  on  the 
on^in  and  religion  of  the  Druzes, 
314. 

Satan,  signifitiaiiou  of  this  name, 
118,  119. 

ScKoiz,  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  27a. 

Sebott,  his  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 273. 


StiAeh,  excursion  to,  41.  De- 
scription of  the  place,  62  sq.  Iden- 
lity  with  MoModa,  63.  Aeean- 
cy  of  the  account  of  JoMnbos, 
64. 


in  the  early  port  of  bis  reign,  453. 
Persecutes  at  first  Jews  and 
Christians,  454.  Becomes  more 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Jews, 
454.  Gratitude  of  the  latter, 
454. 

Skaron,  plain  of,  iu  fertility,  491, 
493. 

Sbiite*,  a  Mubammedan  sect,  adhe- 
rents of  'Aly,  215  aq.  They  al- 
legorize the  Koran,  226. 

e^-ShWdf  corrected  position  of 
tiie  Castle,  14. 

Sidon,  Draze  Sheddis  as  primnera, 
83. 

Smith,  Rev.  Eli,  his  farther  inree- 
tigations,  9, 19.  Remarks  on  the 
state  of  Palestine,  11.  Visit  to 
Antip^lris,  478  sq.  Description  of 
an  ancient  temple  on  Lebanan, 
657  sq. 

Sobinum,  Pools  of,  43.  Aqoednct 
from  Ihem  lo  Jerusalem,  31. 

rSfepAens.  R.  his  edition  ol'the  New 
Testament,  266. 

iSunnites,  the  orthodox  Mubammed- 
ans,  315, 236. 

Sumer,  see  Lior^g  Supper. 

SyodHne  Oracles,  953  sq. 

T. 

ToTfJion,  Rabbi,  424. 

Temple,  ancient,  on  inoUDt  Leba- 
non, 557  sq.  Inscriptions,  559  aq. 
Dedicated  to  a  Baal.  561. 

TWanunt,  Nea,  first  complete  edi- 
tion in  Greek  printed,  355.'  What 
manuscripts  were  employed,  256. 
Materials  on  which  they  were 
written,  356,  257.  Form  of  the 
Codices,  257 ;  writing  materials, 
259;  lettersandmodesof writing, 
258  sq.  Editions  of  Erasmus, 
265;  of  R.  Stephens,  266;  of 
BezB,  266  i  of  the  Elzevirs,  267, 
268.  Value  of  critical  readings, 
368.  Later  editors,  270  sq.  Uahn, 
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cbaracterisUcB  of  his  edition,  S74 

eq.      Reprinted  in  New  York, 

278  «q.  Recent  labours  of  Tiach- 

endorr.  S80  eq. 
Tettament  of  the   Twelve  Patri- 

archs,  112,  397. 
TTuimna,  see  Tibneh. 
Tiberiat,  Lake  or,  its  depreBsion, 

16, 17,  566. 
Tibaeh,  anc.  Timnalh  or  Tlianma, 

484  aq.  496  sq.  565. 
Timmiih,  aee  7\6neA. 
TKfcAmcitn^^ia  manual  edition  of 

the  New  Teetament,  280.     Hia 

more  recent  labours,  281. 
Tittmann,  his  ediiion  of  the  New 

Teslameni,  273. 
Tomb  of  AbsaloBi,  34 ;  of  Helena, 

35. 
Tambt  of  the  Judges  described,  35 ; 

of  the  Prophets  described,  36. 
Trajan,  Jewish  insurrection  under 

hiB  reign,  400  sq.    Condemns  Ig- 

natiuB  (o  death,  409.    His  own 
f  'death,  410. 
Trfmtmigraiiim  of   SoqIb   among 

the  Druzes,  228- 
TratvtAtUmtiation,  not  tenable,  618 

sq.     See  LonP»  Supper. 
Tr^^um,  Rabbi,  435,  436. 


X.  576 

Well,  ancient,  in    Jerusalem,  24; 
near  Hebron,  55,  56. 

fVetiteiti,  his  edition  of  the  New 

Testament,  270. 
While  Slone,  «e  Apoealypte. 
"''''    Sifter,  see  Marriage. 

c,  as  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper 

Corinlh,  506.        Kind  used  by 

our  Lord  at  the  institution,  50? 

aq.    Not  fermented,  508.  Jewish 

508.     Meaning  of  ti 


Wife'» 
mne. 


B,  509  SI 


Is 


siill  oblig 


tory  on  Christians  to  use  unier- 
mented  wine  7  511  sq.  Diluted 
wine  anciently  used  by  the 
churches,  512  sq.  Authorities, 
514  sq. 
Wolcotl,  Rev.  S.  communications  on 
Palestine,  10  sq.  Jerusalem,  17 
sq.  Excursion  to  Mtr  S&ba  and 
Jericho,  38,  To  Hebron,  Carmel, 
and  Sebbeh,  41  sq.  Journey  to 
Beirat,  70  sq.  Search  for  Jota- 
pata,  78.  Visit  to  the  Cedars 
and  Ba'albek,  64.  Addiiiona  and 

Testimony  to  the  Bibj.  Researcb- 

BBjiV. 


Vaier,  his  ediiion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 273. 

Verut,  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Jewel,  452. 


mem  to  be  printed,  S56. 
Xiphilin,  epitomist  of  Dion  Cassius, 
394,401. 


ITaU  of  Jerusalem ;  antiieot  second 
wall,  traces  of  it,  29  sq.  Its 
course,  according  to  Josephus, 
186  sq.      Misrepresentation    of 


South  WaU  of  the  Haram,  23Bq. 
WaltoTi,  his  edition  of    the  New 

Testament,  269. 
Wady  Khiibarah,  68. 

SwJ/,62. 

ei-2Vim,  connected  with  the 

history  of  the  Druzes,  207. 

Ukhinyeh,  south  of  Sidon, 


YAfa,  near  Nazareth,  78,  79. 
Yemeniyeh,  in  Mount  Lebanon,  231, 


Z. 

Zemach  David,  Jewish  book  of 
history,  401,  420,  437,  440. 

Zion,  excavations  and  ancient 
channels,  33,  34,  203. 

Zoroaster,  system  of,  148  aq.  Pointt 
of  discrepancy  and  resemblance 
between  this  system  and  the 
Scriptures,  150  sq. 
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